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CHAPTER L 
SOME PASSAGES IN THE LIFE OF A YOUNG MAN. 


‘* AND now, my dear Miss Ridley, permit me to wish you joy,” said 
Captain Somers, nautically splicing two picces of red tape together, 
and then passing the long string so constructed, round, and “round, 
and round a huge bundle of papers, which papers none could mistake 
for anything, save what they were, namely, a vast accumulation of 
accounts. ‘ There, Mr. Weston,” resumed the same gentleman, ad- 
dressing a somewhat younger man than himself, and patting the large 
packet thus secured with an air of very considerable satisfaction— 
“there, sir, that is an exceedingly good day's work. I would rather 
look over a log-book comprehending an equal number of years, | 
promise you. And now, my dear, you must give us a kiss a piece, 
mustn't you? That's the way, I have a notion, that all these sort of 
affairs are brought to a conclusion. ‘That is, when every thing goes 
off well, you know, and altogether to the young lady's satisfaction : 
and I think we seem to have managed matters pretty well between 
us. Your gallant father left you twenty thousand pounds just 
eighteen years ago, poor dear little girl! and here we have proved to 
you, and no false colours hoisted, that you are now, at twenty-one, 
mistress of thirty. And we have never had any quarrels, have we 7” 

‘I must have been a worse spoilt child than I am, dearest Captain 
Somers, if we had,” replied the pretty black-eyed brunette he ad- 
dressed ; “for 1 believe no girl ever had a more indulgent guardian ; 
and I am very, very much obliged to you—very much obliged to you 
both.” 

«And the kiss, Miss Constance ?” said the old gentleman. 

In answer to which appeal, Constance shook back her dark ringlets, 
and held up her pretty face to be kissed. This ceremony was 
promptly and heartily performed by the gay-hearted and affectionate 
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old man; and the young lady then rose from her place at the little 
old-fashioned round table, at which she had sat with exemplary pa- 
tience for three hours and three quarters, during which the accounts 
of her long minority had been laid before her. 

“ Now then we may go back to grandmamma, and have some 
luncheon,” she said. “I am sure you must both of you be more tired 
than I am, if possible.” 

Miss Ridley moved towards the door as she spoke, and had nearly 
reached it when her progress was intercepted by the intervention of 
the tall and stately person of Mr. Weston, who, with his left hand 
sheltered within the breast of his waistcoat, and his right gracefully 
extended in the favourite portrait attitude of some forty years ago, 
thus addressed her :— 

“Though I cannot, charming Miss Ridley, so falsify dates as to 
demand an equality of privilege with my late respected confrere, on 
the plea of equality of age, yet, as I trust that ren in the course of 
the trust, which I have had the honour to rempler has given you dis- 
satisfaction, | cannot but me flatter that you will accord @ mot also 
the same recompense.” 

Miss Ridley looked at him with an expression which might have 
puzzled a stranger to interpret. She looked delighted, but yet she 
retreated for a step or two; not, however, as having any wish or in- 
tention of refusing the favour demanded, but apparently only for the 
pleasure of prolonging the preliminary ceremonies necessary to be 
passed through before it was obtained. She placed her hands before 
her, looked upon the ground, and curtsied. Captain Somers passed 
his large brown hand from the top of his forehead to the tip of his 
chin, and then turned away towards a window. Meanwhile Mr. 
Weston approached Constance with the air and step of a young 
amoureux of the haute comédie at the Théatre Francais, in the year 
1816, at which epoch Mr. Weston had made the memorable excursion 
to Paris which had stamped his character for life as a man of taste, 
gatlantry, high breeding, and most fascinating address. 

He took the tips of the young lady’s fingers between his own, 
bowed upon them, kissed them; and then, raising his eyes and dis- 
engaged hand to heaven, as if invoking a blessing on the mystic rite, 
he lightly touched one cheek, and then the other with his lips ; after 
which he gave himself a sharp slap on the forehead with his hand, 
performed a deep sigh, and fell gracefully back, so as to leave the 
lady at liberty to pass on. This she did with a step as measured and 
deliberate as that with which Mr. Weston had approached her ; but, 
on reaching the door, turned round, and giving an appealing look from 
the lock to the face of her graceful eé-derant guardian, he slid forward 
towards it with a movement that could hardly have been more glissant 
had the floor been of ice, and throwing the door as widely open as its 
hinges would permit, bowed within twenty-four inches of the ground 
as the young lady passed out. 

_The minute or two required to get Captain Somers away from the 
window where he had stationed himself, in order to give him the pre- 
cedence in quitting the room, which, as a post-captain in the navy, 
the well-instructed Mr. Weston insisted upon yielding to him, af- 
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forded time for Constance to bound along into the drawing-room, and 
to throw her arms round a nice-looking old lady seated at a work- 
table, pleasantly placed in an old-fashioned bay window, which looked 
out upon a beautiful lawn. 

“That tiresome business is over, grandmamma,” she said, giving 
her a joyous kiss. “Captain Somers is really the very dearest old 
man in the world, and Mr. Weston the most 9 

But ere the epithet intended for this gallant and Gallic gentleman 
was pronounced, he was in the room. 

“ Well, dear madam, we have brought our long business to an end 
at last,” said Captain Somers, approaching the work-table. “ But 
though we sailed before the wind as fast as we could venture to go, I 
am afraid we have tried the patience of Miss Constance. However, 
I must say that, upon the whole, she behaved herself as a young lady 
ought to do, who is conscious of having arrived at years of discretion. 
And, moreover, she has promised that you would give us some 
luncheon.” 

** And so I will, captain,” returned the old lady, shaking him very 
cordially by the hand, and you must promise to let us see you as 
often, in future, as you have done in time past, or this coming of age 
will be anything rather than a joyful event to us. Ring the bell, 
Constance, and let them know that we are ready for luncheon. Good 
morning, Mr. Weston, I hope I see you well, sir. Pray sit down.” 
And then suddenly appearing to forget that any such person as Mr. 
Weston existed, the old lady began to chat away at a great rate to 
Captain Somers, asking a multitude of gossipping questions about 
the neighbourhood, and causing him to laugh heartlily by her comical 
commentaries upon his answers. This was so very rude, that Con- 
stance felt herself called upon, in her new character of a young 
woman, no longer an infant, to atone for it; and greatly to her credit 
she quitted the whispered jocularities of the old folks, in order to listen 
to the elegant dulness of Mr. Weston, who, though he had beyond all 
question breathed the air of mortal life for the space of half a cen- 
tury, enjoyed the happiness of still believing himself to be a young 
man—a happiness, by the way, much more keenly felt at fifty than at 
five-and-twenty, for no man, nor woman either, ever felt themselves 
particularly delighted at being taken for precisely the age at which 
their parish register rates them ; whereas any real or pretended 
blunder, which adds to our age before we are sixteen, or takes from it 
after we are thirty, is hailed as pretty nearly the most precious com- 
pliment we can receive. 

Now, it so happened, that accident had constantly thrown Mr. 
V\ illiam Weston among persons older than himself, and the con- 
sequence of this fortunate juxtaposition was, that he had truly and 
sincerely believed himself, through life, to be always and ever in his 
prime. His father and mother, having married very early, were both 
still alive, although they had four married daughters, all older than 
their dear and only son William: and, being vigorous and healthy old 
people, greatly contributed to the delightful illusion under which he 
lived. Mr. Weston, senior, had not yet conquered the habit of call- 
ing Mr. Weston, junior, “ his dear boy; and as for his _ venerable 
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partner, her fond and frequent repetition of the phrase, “ My son 
William is one of the finest young fellows I know,” was much less 
the result of habit, than of the daily strengthening conviction of its 
truth. And then, as to his sisters, Mrs. Johnson, Mrs. Lennox, Mrs. 
Brand, and Mrs. Smith, they had all been fine-looking women in their 
day, and not even yet liking the idea of having a younger brother 
who was an old man, resolutely persisted in speaking of him—ay, 
and thinking of him too—as a young one. Luckily also for him, 
these four sisters, notwithstanding the beauty above alluded to, did 
not by any means marry early, so that their offspring were many of 
them still children, and the being himself constantly called “ uncle 
Willy,” by a parcel of little people, greatly contributed to confirm him 
in the persuasion that he was in truth “ still quite a young man.” 

His having been, at the very early age of thirty-two, appointed 
joint guardian with Captain Somers of the orphan daughter of the 
brave Admiral Sir James Ridley, arose from the accident of his 
having, perhaps, saved the little girl's life by turning the head of a 
runaway horse, which had very nearly galloped over her. The 
admiral, who witnessed the transaction, which took place in his own 
grounds when the child was only two years old, immediately inscribed 
the young man’s name in his will, making him guardian to the daugh- 
ter, whose minority he probably hoped, nevertheless, to watcli over 
himself, and accompanied the appointment by a legacy of two thou- 
sand pounds, to be paid to him, whether he had officiated as guardian 
or not. Within a year after this codicil was written, the brave 
admiral died, and Mr. William Weston learned with equal surprise 
and delight, not only that he was the possessor of two thousand 
pounds, independent of his papa, but moreover was about to appear 
to the neighbourhood in the dignified character of guardian to Sir 
James Ridley’s only daughter. Had this appointment fallen upon 
him twenty years later, it is probable that he would have thought 
himself too young for it, and by no means impossible that he might 
have conceived it right to decline a responsibility inconsistent with 
the habits of light gaiety which he had acquired during his three 
months residence in France in I8I6. Since that time, as he was ever 
ready to confess, “ vive la folie” had been his motto, and he might 
have felt that honour forbad his undertaking a charge for which the 
fegeérete of his character so little fitted him. But at the age of thirty- 
three he had not become fully aware of the youthful é¢ourderie which 
in later life became so conspicuous in him, and therefore accepted the 
office and the legacy with very nearly equal pleasure. 

The weightier business of watching over the minority and large 
estate of the young Sir James had fallen wholly on Captain Somers, 
a brave, noble-hearted, unsophisticated brother-sailor, for whom the 
admiral felt all the attachment that fields (or decks) nobly fought 
together are sure to generate, joined to the firm reliance which well- 
tried honour and honesty as certainly inspire, 

It is perhaps hardly fair to state, in addition to this preface, that it 
had been, during the last four or five years, the fixed determination of 
Mr. William Weston to fall in love with, and, in the fulness of time, 
eventually to marry, his beautiful and well-endowed ward, Miss Ridley. 
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It is, I say, perhaps hardly fair to mention this fact thus roundly and 
plainly to the reader ; when the delicac y of Mr. William Weston had, 
for so long a time, prevented his naming it to the lady herself, or to 
any other being whatever, except his ‘little dog Fanfan. To this 
cherished little animal, indeed, he was wont to open his heart; and 
felt the more relief from doing so, because the recipient he had chosen 
for his hopes and fears for the future, was itself the object which best 
recalled the happiest days of his past life to his memory. For Fanfan 

was the great-granddaughter of the darling lapdog he had brought 
with him from Paris — 


She had her features—bore her name, 
Perhaps some feelings of her heart ; 


and in a word, more vividly brought back the halcyon days, when 
for the first and only time of his life he had been his own master, than 
any other living thing around him. 

But though I have thus ventured to forestall the open avowal of his 

tender passion, the time was rapidly approaching at which it was his 

purpose to begin slightly hinting at its existence to the object of it 
himself. He had, indeed, long determined that as soon as convenient 
after Miss Ridley’s coming of age, he should take some steps towards 
making her ae with his intentions. But this disclosure, 
always perhaps in some degree embarrassing, was in his case most 
particularly SO ; a in consequence of the intimate acquaintance he 
had made with the customs and manners of France, he could by no 
means overcome the impropriety which he bad thereby learnt to at- 
tach to the art of making love to a young lady, instead of addressing 
her progenitors; yet  meither could he so completely overturn the 
usages of his own country as to decide upon totally passing by his 
intended bride, without making some slight personal attempts to win 
her favour. 

Years, as I have said, had passed over the head of Mr. William 
Weston since the idea first suggested itself to him, that he should 
weil like to become the possessor of his ward and her fortune, It was 
true, that for the present he had nothing—not a sixpence—beyond the 
two thousand pounds bestowed upon “him by the grateful admiral. 
But then his prospects were very good, for his father’s estate of fifteen 
hundred a year was settled on him, out of which he should only have 
to pay (when in the course of nature he came into possession of it) 
two thousand pounds to each of his four sisters, and a life income of 
five hundred a year to his mother; so that, on the whole, he felt that 
few young men in the neighbourhood were so well entitled to make a 
good match as himself. 

It was in this frame of mind, that while old Mrs. Ridley and Cap- 
tain Somers were amusing themselves, according to their wont, by 
comparing old things and new, Mr. William Weston sat down beside 
his late ward, and thus addressed her :— 

* Do you think, Miss Ridley, that there is any chance of our get- 
ting up a ball or two at Ilfracombe this summer?” Appleby Hut, 
the residence of Mrs. Ridley, was at no great distance from the ro- 
mantic village of Linton, on the north coast of Devonshire. 
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“Upon my word, Mr. Weston, I don't know. All I can say is, that 
a m perfectly ready to attend them.” ae 

« Ah !—why cannot your words be heard by every one W ee 
power to influence the arrangements ¢ returned Mr. William 
Weston. “I am persuaded that nothing more will be wanting to set 
the whole thing in motion at once. Oh Ciel !—how delighted I 
should be! 1 know not why young men should ever feel ashamed of 
confessing such a feeling—but for myself, I have not the slightest 
scruple in avowing that I adore dancing, and have never felt so com- 
pletely in heaven as when in a ball-room !—I will not deny, however, 
that there are circumstances which may, at present, make the idea of 
a ball at Ilfracombe more than usually agreeable to me.” 

As Mr. William Weston spoke these last words, he br -athed a light 
sigh, and fixed his eyes firmly and unequivocally on Miss Ridley’s 
fuce. But she was not aware of it, having drawn forward her work- 
frame, and being at that moment very earnestly engaged in counting 
threads. But having accomplished what she wanted, and ascertained 
that there were one hundred and seventy-three stitches between the 
nose of the jackass which she had just finished, and the mouth of the 
beg she was going to begin, she replied— aoe 

“Then why do you not offer yourself as steward, Mr. William 
Weston ?” 

« Offer myself !—Ah! Miss Constance Ridley !—there is a de- 
gree of delicacy in making an offer of oneself, which will often 
prevent, or at any rate greatly impede its being done. Pour moi, 
J avoue "— 

And here Mr. Weston junior shrugged bis shoulders, as gracefully 
as it was possible any English shoulders could be shrugged, and for 
moment remained silent, but not unoccupied ; for his eyes were again 
settled on Miss Ridley’s face, and he had the satisfaction of perceiv- 
ing that she had got to counting again, a proof perfectly satisfactory, 
in his estimation, of her feeling that species of embarrassing consci- 
ousness, which speaks, more plainly than any words can do, the sus- 
ceptibility which gentlemen in Mr. William Weston’s predicament 
most anxiously desire to witness. For a moment, as I have said, and 
perhaps rather more, he remained silent, inwardly rejoicing as the mur- 
mured—* Hundred-and-one, hundred and-two, hundred-and-three,” 
caught his ear, and then, not drawing his chair, but inclining his tall 
long-backed person towards her, he resumed — 

“ Mais voyons—tell me candidly, Miss Constance, do you think 
that if I were to offer myself, I should be accepted ?” 

“Two hundred and ninety-three,” pronounced Constance, suddenly 
looking up at him; and then, after thinking for a moment, in order to 
recall what he had said last, she added in a tone that expressed a 
well-weighed and deliberate conclusion of the truth of what she spoke, 
“Ihave not the shadow of a doubt about it—I am quite certain you 
would be accepted, and very gratefully too.” 

“Charming creature!” inwardly murmured the delighted lover. 
‘If one must conform to this vulgar, antiquated, insular mode of form- 
ing alliances, it is an inexpressible relief to meet with a woman of 
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taste and feeling, who is unwilling to throw any needless difficulties in 
the way.’ 

“Luncheon is ready, madam,” said a portly gray-headed serving 
man, throwing the door open for the party to pass. 

Whether this critical interruption stopped any further progress 
which Mr. William Weston might have intended to make towards the 
great object, or whether he thought that he had done quite enough 
tor the present, it is impossible to say ; but certain it is, that nothing 
tarther was said, upon that occasion, ‘about offers of any kind, and that 
after a very sufficient morning meal had been taken by each of the 
party, the two ex-guardians rode off together, leaving Constance and 
her grandmother tcte-d-téle. 

“ Now then, grandmamma, as I have your good leave, I shall wait 
for no more pros and cons from my difficult brother Sir James, but 
set off immediately to tell the Hartleys that we accept all their kind- 
ness en masse, as Mr. William Weston would express it. That is to 
say, en detail, that I am ready to set off with them to London when- 
ever they choose tosummon me. And to the Markhams I will say that 
you will be ready to receive my little substitute Mary, with a hearty 
welcome, whenever it pleases her to come.” 

“Do so, missy—and I will sit under the green-house wall, like old 
pussy, basking in the sun, till you come back.” 





CHAPTER Il, 
A MORNING CALL—MRS. HARTLEY AND TRUE LIBERALITY, 


The walk from Appleby Hut, the romantic home of Constance 
Ridley, to Laurel Hill, the handsome modern dwelling of her friends 
the Hartleys, need not have occupied above ten minutes — but on this 
occasion it took Constance thirty ; for she set off ina meditative mood, 
which caused her to move at a pace not more usual to her than to 
other healthy, active, light-footed individuals of the same age. But 
now she really had a great many things to think off; the ground, 
moreover, was covered with cowslips, coal it seemed to her as if all 
the birds in the parish of Appleby had assembled on the hedge- -rows 
by which she passed, as if expressly to wish her joy upon coming of 
age. 

There may, perhaps, be some young ladies of wavering bloom, 
whose beauté de diable, the only kind of which they could ever boast, 
being decidedly on the wane at twenty-two, may find it exceedingly 
nonsturel that Constance should consider the having arrived at twenty- 
one as a subject of congratulation. But whatever they may think of 
it, | can assure them that such was the fact. Constance Ridley was 
inexpressibly rejoiced that this sign- post of mature existence was 
reached, and not even the shadow of a shade crossed her mind from 
any fears of fading freshness or diminished charms. 

But that the historian's ipse divit may not appear too absolute, it 
may not be amiss to state what sort of person Constance Ridley was 
at the time this narrative begins; or rather, perhaps, it may be better, 
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and of more extensive utility to the public, to give a brief sketch ot 
that species of womankind which need not tremble at having num- 
bered twenty-one years. é, eee 

A healthful, well-constructed frame of middle height, indicating no 
decided propensity either to growing fat or to growing thin—features 
on harmonious terms with one another, no individual amongst them 
threatening to overbear the rest, and in progress of time to become 
the lord of all—complexion smooth and clear, but by no means fresh- 
coloured, or dazzling the eye by any York and Lancaster combination 
of red and white—teeth regular, but not small; and white, but not 
blue-white—eyes that have speculation in them, and the power, when 
there is reason for it, of uttering a little eloquence in aid of the 
tongue small hands and feet—a pleasing voice—soft, dark, and 
abundant hair, not given to premature grayness—and thirty thousand 
pounds. Young ladies upon this pattern have no cause whatever to 
covet a perpetuity of teenism, and upon this pattern was formed Con- 
stance Ridley. 

In addition also to these efficient antidotes to fear, Miss Ridley had 
several individual causes for joy, at feeling herself free from the re- 
straints which had attended her minority. Her brother Sir James, 
though only six years older than herself, had been joined with the 
two gentlemen before mentioned, as guardian to her person and pro- 
perty; and being a not very wise, but exceedingly obstinate young 
man, witha very overweening opinion of his own consequence, a very 
stediast adherence to his own will, and a very firm conviction that it 
was morally impossible he should be ever wrong, he and his lovely 
sister had of late years differed upon many points; and as his exer- 
cise of authority had increased in exactly the same proportion as the 
necessity for it had become less, the emancipation from it altogether 
was very naturally hailed as a relief. 

No two members of the same family could be well more unlike in 
all moral and intellectual attributes than were Sir James Ridley and 
his sister. Everything belonging to or emanating from the mind of 
the brother, was little, trifling, and dwarfish. Even his faults were on 
asmall scale, never swelling into atrocity, nor rising into magnitude 
of any kind ; while his virtues, if any of bis qualities could be so named, 
consisted wholly in small observances of little laws, very well calculated 
to make him pass muster in a drawing-room, or even at a club-house, 
but holding no more importance in the formation of a reasonable man, 
than a bucket of whitewash bestowed upon the belfry doors, in that of 
a gothic cathedral. 

In all this, his sister was very completely the reverse. She had 
many noble qualities, and many important failings also; but in none 
of these was there littleness, either in quality or extent; and it may 
be offered in proof of this, that her heart now swelled high at the 
consciousness of power that might enable her to do good, and of free- 
dom which would permit her to seek out and cherish all those within 
her reach, whom nature seemed to have selected as her friends: while 
no tnconsiderable quality of self-will mixed itself with these really 
noble feelings, rendering it pretty much a matter of chance whether 
they were likely to lead her right or wrong. 
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The ambition which decidedly constituted her prevailing hobby, 
was that of making personal acquaintance with those who in any wa 
had acquired honourable fame. She would have walked, like Madame 
Cottin’s Elizabeth, from Siberia to Moscow, to have looked upon the 
immortal Wellington, or have gone without her dinner for a twelve- 
month to have heard one living word from the lips of those whose pens 
have won them glory and renown. 

There was not, however, the slightest mixture in this ambition of 
the Leo-hunting feeling. Had she been the mistress of a thousand 
mansions, she would never have expended a thought, or wasted a 
moment, in seeking to collect celebrities for the amusement of her 
friends. No vanity of any kind whatever mixed itself with her am- 
bition. There might be, and in truth there was, enough of ignorance 
in her notions on the subject—but there was nothing little, nothing 
paltry in them. 

“I must love somebody,” thought Constance; ‘“ my temper, my 
nature require it. And is it not more reasonable—I might say‘more 
pious—to look out for those upon whom Nature has stamped her 
eternal seal, marking them as superior to the herd, than to content 
myself by listlessly picking and choosing among those whom chance 
has thrown in my way, without asking of the intellect which God has 
given me, whether they are worth loving or not 7” 

A vast many other thoughts, some wiser, perhaps, and some less 
Wise, restrained the usual activity of her steps, as she strolled onwards 
towards Laurel Hill: but enough has been said to explain, in some 
degree, why Constance was so very glad that she was twenty-one, and 
for the future her acts and deeds must speak for themselves. 

Laurel Hill, though a thousand times less beautiful in its loneliness 
than the wild little domain of ’ Appleby Hut, had nevertheless some 
pretty enjoyable points about it, and one of these was the flower- 
bordered gravel-walk which led from its extensive paddock across the 
lawn, and into the breakfast-parlour window. 

It was by this entrance that Miss Ridley made her appearance in 
the midst of the Hartley family, consisting of a widowed mother of 
fifty, and three daughters, aged twenty, twenty-two, and tw enty-four. 

“Is it finished? Is it done, darling 7”’ exclaimed the eldest Miss 
Hartley, starting from her seat as soon as her friend appeared, and 
running towards her with extended hands. 

«Yes, Penelope! Thank heaven! we have got through it all, and, 
thanks to dear good Captain Somers, with greatly less torment and te- 
diousness than I expected; and here I stand, a free woman, with a 
tolerably stout will of my own, and nobody living having the power to 
say to me, * You sha’n't.’’ 

‘ And with how much accumulation, my dear ?”” demanded Mrs. 
Hartley, laying down the Edinburgh Review while she asked the 
question. ‘ Something pretty considerable, I dare say.” 

“T have thirty thousand pounds, Captain Somers says,” replied 
Constance, colouring a little at having so very direct a question to 
answer. 

« Thirty thousand pounds!” exclaimed Miss Caroline Hartley, the 
youngest sister. “ Oh, you happy girl! How I do envy you!” 
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« And your brother, dearest Constance ?” said Margaret, the second 
sister, “ did he arrive last night ?” 

“ No, not he,” returned Constance, laughing. “I suspected that he 
would make a deputy of Captain Somers the moment I heard that he 
had promised to accompany Mr. Marsh to the levée.” 

«You don’t say so, my dear,” said Mrs. Hartley. ‘“ That is extra- 
ordinary, to be sure, on such an occasion. But I am willing to flatter 
myself, dear Constance, that he had a better reason for his absence 
than merely accompanying this Mr. Marsh, or Mr. anybody else, to 
the levée; I really flatter myself that Sir James Ridley felt the 
necessity of appearing at St. James's to be paramount—that it was, 
in short, his first duty, and therefore that every other must give way 
to it.” 

“If so, Mrs. Hartley, he was very right to stay, and would have 
been very wrong to come,” replied Constance, gaily. ‘ At any rate, 
we did very well without him—and here I am, as | told you, free as 
air, and ready to bestow myself upon you whenever you summon 
me. 

«And that will be on the third of next month, my dear Miss 
Ridley, and most proud and happy shall I be to have you under my 
protection. We have hada letter this very morning from Bates. He 
has been clever enough to secure for us the very same house in 
Bruton Street that we had last year, and I really do not know another 
that I should like so well. It is enormously dear, to be sure, but I 
remembered, dearest Constance, that you were to be with us, and 
have already despatched an answer, telling him to engage it from the 
fourth of April to the fourth of July.” 

‘* Delightful!” cried Constance. “ How can I ever thank you 
enough, dearest Mrs. Hartley? And how soon after you get to town 
do you think your regular campaign will begin ?—It will be sucha 
dreadful pity to lose any time.” 

“Trust mamma, dear, for not losing time,’ said Miss Hartley, 


laughing. ‘ Nobody understands better how to manage matters of 


this kind than my mother. She ought to take out a patent for the 
species of machinery she has invented for making fashionable move- 
ments and economical arrangements dovetail into each other.”’ 

‘* Nonsense, Penelope,” returned the animated Mrs. Hartley, slightly 
knitting her brows. ‘* Nothing can be so childish as fancying every- 
thing extraordinary that you do not perfectly understand. My secret, 
Miss Ridley, for not losing time in town, after a house is secured, is 
simply this :—the moment I hear finally from Bates, I despatch a letter 
to my stationer, ordering a few thousand cards to be immediately 
printed for me and my daughters, with the address of the mansion he 
has secured, and then, about four or five days before we start our- 
selves, I send off the coachman with his horses, and as soon as he ar- 
rives in town, he goes to the stationer’s, takes the cards, and leaves a 
few hundreds of them at different houses, according to a list that he 
takes up with him. This signal given, the drama begins at once, and 
it frequently happens that by the time I arrive I find a table covered 
with visiting cards and invitations —and I heartily hope, my dear, for 
your sake, that so it will prove on the present occasion—I have left 
nothing undone, I assure you.” 
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“ Dear, dear Mrs. Hartley !” returned Constance, “how delightful 
it is to make one’s first appearance under the auspices of such a 
manager! But there is one point that I fear will puzzle you sadly — 
how will you be able to get us all invited? Remember that I posi- 
tively never will go anywhere at the expense of keeping either of my 
friends at home.” 

“It is very amiable of you to say so, and I am so perfectly sure you 
mean it, that I would on no account ever ask you to break through a 
resolution so nobly taken. But the fact is, my dear, that there are 
very few occasions upon which it would be possible for me to take 
you, without your receiving a distinct invitation—it is such very 
mauvais ton to attempt it, that it would, in my opinion, be doing a 
very cruel injury to you. No, my dearest Miss Ridley, that is not 
the way in which you must be introduced to the London world.” 

“ But how else can I be introduced, Mrs. Hartley r” demanded 
Constance, looking rather dismayed. 

«« By appearing to be what you really are, my dear—a young lady of 
fortune and consequence. Establish this, and trust me that you will 
have more invitations than you will find it possible to accept.” 

‘«* And how is it to be achieved?” asked Constance, laughing. “ There 
isno Elegant Advertiser, or Young Ladies’ Calendar, is there, b 
which the beau monde may be officially informed that a young lady of 
fortune and consequence is ready to go wherever she is invited 7 

‘There is the ‘Morning Post,’ my dear,’ replied Mrs. Hartley, 
gravely. 

“Is it absolutely necessary that I should put a paragraph in the 
‘Morning Post’ to that effect 7” demanded Miss Ridley. 

“Not precisely as you have worded it, perhaps; but something of 
the sort must certainly be done. However, I would recommend you 
to leave all that tome, my dear. There are ways and means without 
number by which this sort of intelligence may be very efficiently cir- 
culated among the chosen set whom it concerns, without requiring the 
subject of it to draw up an advertisement for herself; and when the 

said subject can so well establish the truth of all the prettiest puffs 
that can be set going round the coteries as you, dear Constance, the 
task of the agent in such a business is by no means difficult. But then 
J wust stipulate for carte blanche, with leave to do and say whatever 
I please upon the subject.” 

“My dearest Mrs. Hartley,” returned Constance, laughing very 
heartily, “you have my free leave to do and say all and everything 
that you, in your wisdom, may deem best, for the purpose of opening to 
me as many doors in London as have anything within them worth 
seeing. If you think it will answer, say, | entreat you, that I am 
‘more than common tall,’ with the form of a nymph, the port of a 
goddess, and the face of a houri; say that Grisi once heard me sing, 
and declared that nothing should ever induce her to open her lips 
ugain in my presence ; that Taglioni saw me dance, and fell into a 
swoon from mere hopelessness of emulation; that my tresses are of 
gold, my eyes imported direct from heaven, with the sparkle of the 
stars and the colour of the firmament ; say all this, and more too, if it 
so please you, dear lady ; only promise, in return, that you will secure 
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my entrée—and if you can manage it without my being pointed at 
as I drive along the streets, so much the better.” 

“ Agreed,” replied Mrs. Hartley, with perfect good humour, “ And 
all I shall require in return is, that you go to THE marchande des 
modes par excellence, THX shoemaker, THE hairdresser, Kc. Ke. Ke., 
which [ shall recommend. Without this, I cannot undertake your 
début, for without this it is impossible that T can, nothwithstanding 
your charming person, feel perfectly confident that you will be pre- 
sentable.” 

| will in all my best obey you, madam,” replied Constance, bend- 
ing gracefully her beautiful head. « And now I must retreat; for be- 
fore IT return home I must call at the Markhams, and settle about 
Mary's coming to the Hut during my absence.” 

* Stay one moment, Miss Ridley,” said Mrs. Hartley, rising. It 
is still quite early, and you will have time enough to call at Mr, 
Markham’s, if you leave us half an hour hence ; but if you consent to 
bestow this half hour, it must be given to myself alone. Don't: think 
me a tyrant or an extortioner, but T must have you to myself for halt 
an hour. In truth, TE cannot with a safe conscience undertake the im- 
portant charge you are about to trust to me with such generous con- 
fidence, without speaking to you with perfect freedom upon one or 
two points on which it is essential that we should perfectly understand 
ach other. Will you come with me to my dressing-room f°” 

“Certainly,” said Constance, rising with alacrity, but not without a 
slight misgiving that she was about to listen to a lecture upon some 
anticipated gaucherie, or rustic misdemeanour, into which, nevertheless, 
she might find it very difficult to avoid falling. 

Mrs. Hartley led the way in’ silence, and Constance followed, till 
they reached the neat, new chintz-lined little apartment, which, since 


the commencement of her well-jointured widowhood, the mistress of 


the mansion had fitted up for her own especial use and consolation, Ht 
was, indeed, a light, cheerful, agreeable room, and well calculated for 
the reveries of a lady who so greatly preferred that all she looked upon 
should be couleur de rose. 

* Sit down, dear, and let me speak to you with the most perfect 
candour,” said Mrs Hartley, “without which, you must agree with 
me im feeling, there can be no lasting hope of enjoyment in such an 
excursion as that which we are going to undertake together—do you 
not agree with mer” 

“Oh! certainly,” said Constance, seating herself in the soft arm- 
chair that was pomted out to her. 


* Well, then, without wasting your time or my own by a word of 


preface, T will explain myself'at once. But remember, dear Constance, 
that all T say to you ts in confidence, and that T rely implicitly upon 
your not repeating it to any one.” 

“T shall never repeat anything that you sav to me in confidence, 
Mrs. Hartley,” replied Constance, colouring. 

* Tam sure of it, dear girl, or | would not address you. as I now 
do, with all the openness and sincerity of a confiding triend. You 
are aware, T dare say—tor who is not ?—that the fortunes of my 
three dear girls are greatly below what might be expected trom their 
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station and appearance in life. Mr. Hartley's fine property in Ox- 
fordshire, being all entailed, left us at bis death, and very nearly all 
he had beside was settled on me at our marriage, together with the 
whole of my own fortune; an arrangement exceedingly generous on 
his part, but which, as you must perceive, leaves my dear children 
more dependent on me than they ought to be.” 

“Tt is very fortunate, at any rate, Mrs. Hartley, that they are not 
dependent upon any one e Ise,” re plied Constance, a good deal puzzled 
to guess why so affectionate a mother should speak of this depend- 
ence iD so pathetic un accent. 

“True, my dear, true. But it is not the less my duty to atone 
to them by every method in my power, for an arrangement which 

cannot but be painful to them.’ 

‘*Why in the world,” thought Constance, “ does she not set all 
right, by altering the arrangement, and giving the girls at once ex- 
actly what she thinks they ought to hi wer” She thought it’ best, 
however, not to say this, less it might look like giving uncalled for 
advice. 

‘ Such being our position,” resumed Mrs, Hartley, “ every effort 
of my life is directed towards bringing them forward with every pos- 
sible advant we; and to obtain this object [do many things, believe 
me, my dear Miss Ridley, that I would not do without it. Were I 
childless, my Income would fully suflice for all my wants and soe 
and never should I be tempted to wish for a single moment to : appea 
richer than Lam. But now the case ts different, widely po a 
and [ feel that | owe to them, poor dears, to put forth all the little 
talent with which nature has endowed me, in order to make as good 
an appearance as possible. Do I make myself understood, my dear 
Miss Ridley °” 

Had Constance chosen to answer sincerely, she would undoubtedly 
have said * No;” but there was in the tone and manner of Mes. 
Hartley, such an appearance of earnestness and candour, of so much 
friendly unreserve, and so much devoted attachment to her children, 
that she had not courage to call in question her logic ; and, in return 
to this appeal to her understanding, she only bowed. 

* Very well, then,” resumed Mrs. Hartle ‘y, looking entirely satis- 
fied; * everything else will be perfectly intelligible. In asking you 
to join us in our excursion to town this year, I certainly gratify, 
the highest degree, the wishes of all my dear children, as well as my 
own, But T will own to you frankly, my dear Miss Ridley, that in 
the peculiar circumstances in’ which Tam placed, and which I have 
just indulged myself by explaining to you, 1 could not possibly have 
gratified either their wishes or my own in this matter, had you not 
been a young lady of fortune. You look surprised, my dear, and 
your speaking eyes seem to ask how your fortune can make any 
difference either to them or to me? And this brings me to the most 
painful part of my communication—paintul, because, notwithstanding 
the liberal feelings on which I know and feel that all my actions are 
founded, I cannot help experiencing some degree of repugnance to 
speaking to you with the sincerity which the nature of the business 
demands. Ina word, dearest Miss Ridley, I could not, in justice to 
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my poor dear girls, have asked you to join us, had I not felt sure 
that you would, on one or two points, be willing to share our ex- 
penses.” ' ; 

Nothing could exceed the surprise of Constance at hearing this 
speech. Mrs. llartley always appeared to consider herself, and was 
universally considered by the neighbourhood, as the first person in It. 
Her establishment was large, and to all appearance perfectly bien monte; 
and she would as soon have thought of carrying a little cash in the mouth 
of her reticule to pay for her commons when invited to dine at Laurel 
Hill, as to have offered to do what Mrs. Hartley now proposed to 
her. Her difficulties as to what she should reply were, however, all 
over, and she answered with the greatest readiness, and without a 
shadow of embarrassment, ‘ I really feel myself greatly indebted to 
you, Mrs. Hartley, for the candour with which you have spoken to me. 
My pleasure in being with you will be very greatly increased by it, 
and I have only to beg that you will name the sum which you will 
kindly permit me to contribute.” 

« Charming creature!” exclaimed Mrs. Hartley, pressing her 
handkerchief to her eyes. How fully do you justify the opinion I 
have ever had of your temper, your heart, and your understanding ! 
How many girls are there to whom I could not have said what I have 
done to you, if my life had depended on it! Thad thought, my dear 
Miss Ridley, to have asked you to enable me to take an opera-box 
for the remainder of the season, by paying half the rent of it; and to 
have stated with equal frankness that | should find difficulty in keep- 
ing my horses and carriage at livery without your help. But it 
now strikes me that it would be more consonant to your generous 
temper if LT named a sum at once, which should suflice to give me 
the assistance IT want, without troubling you with details. Do I 
make myself understood, my dear?” 

* Perfectly, ma‘am,” replied Constance, eagerly ; * T shall greatly 
prefer the method you now propose.” 

‘* Well, then, sweet girl, I will torment you no longer by keep- 
ing you shut up here on this ¢fe-d-éfe committee of ways and means, 
but frankly tell you at once, that three hundred pounds from you will 
suffice to put me completely at my ease, and enable me do what I 
consider as my duty to my poor dear children, without depriving you 
of any portion of the amusement which you have so good a right to 
expect. Do I make myself understood ?”’ 

* Perfectly,” again responded Constance ; and rising from her 
chair, she held out her hand to Mrs. Hartley, and added, “The sum 
you have named, dear Mrs. Hartley, shall be paid to you by a 
cheque on my London banker, as seou as we get to town. — And now 
good-bye. Of course we shall all of us have a good deal to do before 
we set off; but L hope you will all come and dine with us first, that 
you may take leave of grandmamma. Good-bye !” 

_ “Good-bye, dearest,” returned Mrs. Hartley, aflectionately wring- 
ing her hand; and Constance turned to go. But ere she had passed 
the door, Mrs. Hartley recalled her to say—* By the way, my dear, 
it would be a great advantage to you, while in town, to have your 
brother, Sir James, as much with you as possible. 1 hope his little 
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foolish whim last year, about thinking it best that you should not go 
to London, did not lead to anything like a quarrel 7°” 

“QO dear no, maam—not at all. 1 never contradict my brother 
on any trifling matters, and nothing whatever of importance occurred 
when he was last at home, so that we parted the best friends in the 
world,” 

‘That's well. He is in London, is he not?” 

“Q yes, I believe so. It is the proper season for fine folks to be 
there, and so, of course, he would not be absent for the world.” 

“He is a most elegant creature, certainly,” cried Mrs. Hartley, 
shaking her head with a sort of affectionate smile. “It is quite im- 
possible not to admire him. Though I will not deny that he has his 
faults ; the greatest proof of which is, that he has found it possible to 
disagree with you, my dear, on any point- for nobody who knows 
anything of you can believe, for a ‘single instant, that you could be 
to blame. * swe I am delighted to hear that you are on good 
terms again; and I shall consider it as perfectly my duty to have him 
as much with us as possible in town; for | know the importance 
which such a brother gives better than you do, my dear, On the 
chapter concerning invitations, for instance, an immense deal might 
be said respecting ie andsome young brothers, with a title and seven 
thousand a year. But how shi amefully am I keeping you! Run down 
stairs, dearest, as fast as you can, or I shall be sure to stop you again.’ 

Constance smiled, nodded her head, and disappeared. But when 
she reached the breakfast-room, she found it impossible to pass through 
it as rapidly as she intended, for all the three sisters seized upon her 
at once, declaring that she must give as much time to them as she 
had done to their mamma. 

“What can my mother have wanted this long ¢ele-d-téle for, Con- 
stance 2” demanded Miss Hartle *y, with less of mere pig and 
more of real interest, than was displayed by either of her sisters. 
‘ Tlas it been a lecture on marriages, suitable and unsuitable, or only 
hints on the wardrobe of a young lady of fashion ?’ 

« Neither the one nor the other, Pene sey ; your mother has only 
been talking to me of the general scheme o her management while 
living in town.” 

‘Talking to you of the general scheme of her management while 
living: i in town?” said Margare t, raising her eyebrows into a look of 
considerable surprise ; “ LT hope you approve it, Miss Ridley 7” 

“ Perfectly,” replied Constance, puzzled, in her turn, as to how 
much Mrs. Hartley might have confided to her avowedly favourite 
daughter respecting her remunerating project. 

The conversation then rambled on to a variety of subjects, all of 
deep interest to four young ladies, the eldest of whom was but 
twenty-four years of age, and all on the eve of setting off for London, 
for the e xpress purpose of amusing themselves. But at length, 
Constance, though exceedingly well entertained, and feeling at least 
as deep an interest in the the meas any one of them, exerted herself 
to break up the chattering conclave. 

“T positively must go,” she said, “ though I have a hundred more 
questions to ask. But if 1 go home without calling on Mary Mark- 
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ham, grandmamma will have excellent reason to think that I have 
forgotten her affairs while paying the most persevering attention to 
my own. 

Adieus were then exchanged. Constance walked out through the 
window at which she had entered, and soon after leaving Mrs. Hartley's 
beautiful paddock, crossed the high road, and turned down a shady 
green lane, which led her to a dwelling of much less showy preten- 
sions and appearance than Laurel Hill. 





CHAPTER III. 
LIEUTENANT MARKHAM—HIS HOUSE AND FAMILY. 


Nestled closely into a rocky nook, the sides of which were every- 
where hung about with a tangled profusion of creeping plants, stood 
the humble dwelling of Lieutenant Markham. Ona sunny slope to the 
right lay a small garden, surrounded by a quickset hedge; not an 
inch of the profitable little plot thus enclosed but was turned to good 
account, being equally valuable to the master of it as an occupation 
and a means of supply. In front of the door, and of the one little 
parlour of the mansion, was a lawn of miniature dimensions, but so 
beautiful in position as once on a time to have made the owner of a 
very noble palace declare, that he would not only have joyfully given 
up the noblest room in his house to possess it, but would have accom- 
panied the exchange with an annual rent of a hundred pounds. But 
neither the will of a rich man, nor the power of his wealth, can trans- 
fer the cosy enchantment of a little hollow on the banks of the Lin 
to the expansive enclosures of a princely Stow, or the wide-spreading 
plains of a Blenheim. The whole of Lieutenant Markham’s domain did 
not amount to above the third of an acre, but, such as it was, it was not 
only his own, but was safe from the danger of being bribed away from 
him by gold as a residence, for nobody but a sailor, used to the close 
limits of the quarter-deck, would ever have conceived it possible to bring 
home a wife to such a toy of a house, or to bring up‘a family with so 
very scanty an allowance of elbow-room. But here the gay-hearted, 
the happy-tempered man had lived for the last five-and-twenty years, 
without ever for a moment perceiving that it was too small. His 
long-wished-for, but at length happy union, had been blessed with a 
son and two daughters. The son, now nearly thirty years of age, 
and certainly one of the finest young men in England, was in his own 
profession ; and the only circumstance which the worthy lieutenant 
had ever permitted himself to consider as a misfortune, was the see- 
ing this gallant fellow still of no higher rank than himself, and appa- 
rently about as certain of remaining in it. His eldest girl, now about 
twenty-seven, was one of those good-at-need specimens of woman- 
kind, whom all persons domestically intimate with her must be sure 
to designate as “a perfect treasure ;” and his youngest, by several 
years the junior of the family, was the little Mary Markham whom 
Miss Ridley was come expressly to visit, and who was the godchild 
and especial pet of the venerable mistress of Abbleby Hut. 
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Constance seldom or never called at Rock Cottage without paying 
her compliments to the view which stretched before the little lawn, 
before she entered to salute its inhabitants. As usual, she now walked 
to the edge of the soft, well-shorn, mossy grass-plot, from whence 
descended a precipice of a hundred feet, which, notwithstanding the 
large and frequent masses of rock projecting from it, was richly 
covered with luxurious forest trees down to the very edge of the 
clear stream that rushed ina brisk rapid past its foot. The only 
fence of the little domain on this side was the impracticable nature 
of the ground, and certainly nothing less agile than a mountain goat 
could have entered upon the premises in that direction, though to 
have quitted them in the most rapid manner imaginable would have 
required no further exertion than stepping beyond the verge of the 
smooth hanging level at the summit, after which the descent into the 
stream would have been as prompt as the boughs and the crags 
would permit. 

Beyond the less precipitous, but equally wooded bank on the op- 
posite side of the stream, stretched a long narrow ridge of down, 
and beyond this the sea lay tranquilly glittering beneath the setting 
sun. 

“ Beautiful! beautiful! beautiful!” exclaimed Constance, clasping 
her hands in ecstasy, though she looked upon the scene for the 
hundredth time, and moreover guessed not that anybody heard her. 
But luckily for his own gt ratiGcation the master of this fairy nook, 
being in the act of passing out from his kitchen-garden, with spade 
and rake on his shoulder, just as Miss Ridley stationed herself on her 
favourite spot, had the pleasure of hearing her exclamation, and two 
steps bringing him to her side, he answered it by saying, “It is 
small, very small, Miss Ridley, but it is pretty, sure enough, and 
there are few who seem to like it better than you do. You have a 
good deal of fine taste, I have a notion, and so has our Mary. She 
looks out from this very bit sometimes, just here at the beach between 
the two old apple trees, as if she longed to kneel down upon the 
moss, and thank God for it. It is <% a great blessing, my dear Miss 
Constance, after beating about the ocean in one’s young days, to have 
such a harbour as this to creep into at last; and I dont like it the 
less either, for giving me a peep at my old friend and foe. There 
would be something shocking to me in never being able to look upon 
the sea. It is a pretty bit, to be sure.’ 

“T should be afraid, Mr. Markham,” replied Constance, “that 
neither you nor your family could ever feel such pleasure in any 
other scenery. Many of us hereabouts talk of our pretty views, 
and our beautiful grounds, but who is there that can show anything 
like this ?” 

“Tam not sure but what you are right,” said the contented pro- 
prietor, setting down his tools against the bench, and folding his arms 
across his breast, to enjoy the luxury of looking without annoyance of 

kind. “Iam not sure but what you are right, Miss Ridley. 
‘And yet it seems like great presumption for me to say so too. And 
to you of all people in the world, with your beautiful wood-walks, 
and vistas so skilfully opened here and there, to let in a view of the 
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sea. The Hut is a very beautiful place, Miss Ridley, and yet I won't 
deny that I doubt your having anything quite equal to this black 
foreground with that golden ocean behind it. 1 wonder where our 
Mary is—she never ought to miss such a sunset as this.” 

« Mary and sunset,” repeated Constance ; “both warn me to turn 
away from this sight, all glorious as it is, for I must give her a mes- 
sage from grandmamma, and then I must run away home before it 1s 
dark, or I shall get scolded, let me be as eloquent as I may about the 
beauty of your sunset. Do you think I shall find Mary in the par- 
lour, Mr. Markham ?”’ 

“Yes, [ do, my dear,” said the old gentleman, again shouldering 
his implements, and then walking off before her. 

Not only was Mary Markham in the parlour, but her mother also, 
and both were busily engaged at needle-work ; not of the luxurious 
species which turns labour into play, by bringing all the colours of the 
rainbow into comical juxtaposition, and making the fleece of an in- 
nocent lambkin mimic the tawny horrors of a lion’s mane. Their 
work was really work, though performed with a cheerful spirit, for 
Mrs. Markham was mending a shirt, and Mary making one. 

It is a custom of such established usage among modern historians 
(of my class) never to introduce a new personage upon their pages 
without prefacing his or her sayings and doings by a portrait, that I 
may not omit it in mine. Here therefore shall follow a sketch of Mrs. 
Markham and her daughter Mary. 

Mrs. Markham was already dipping into that portion of human life 
which it is customary to call the vale or valley of existence. The 
correctness of the metaphor may be questionable, I think ; for whereas 
the abstract notion of a valley brings with it all sorts of flowery 
images, blooming blossoms, ripening fruit, and laughing harvest, the 
abstract notion of old age brings with it something exceedingly like 
a contrast to all this. In plain English, however, Mrs. Markham was 
growing old. Her love for her brave-hearted but gentle-spirited 
husband had begun exactly forty-five years before, both the parties 
having at that time reached the precise age, or rather ages, which a 
French poet, and an English one after him, declares to be the fittest 
for love ; for often at that happy time, and before the graver portion 
of the affair converted songs into sighs, had pretty Mary Lee (the 
venerable lady in question) carolled 


“I'm sweet fifteen, he’s one year more.” 


Another fifteen years of life had, however, worn away before there 
was the slightest chance of their having bread to eat if they married. 
They waited, therefore, with what patience they could, till the lady’s 
fortune came to her; and then, with the hopes of a little family to 
share their superfluities, married upon the interest of five thousand 
pounds, and the half-pay of a lieutenant in the navy. Both of them 
were “ gently born,” and many were the warnings, and the scornings, 
the jokes, and the gibes, which the wedding called forth from the 
better-off-in-the-world relatives on both sides. But at thirty, when 


people are really in earnest, they generally do what they like in such 
matters ; and in this case, at least, it would have been a sad thing 
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had it been otherwise, for never did a union prosper better. ‘The 
outlay of about four hundred pounds had put them in possession of 
the abode they still inhabited, and in spite of all the predictions 
hurled about their ears, of leisurely repentance after Aasty marriages, 
they had been very considerably more contented, and immeasurably 
happier, than ninety-nine out of every hundred of created beings. Bur 
THEN they never deviated, nor wished to deviate, from the simple 
mode of life which they had laid down for themselves before they 

married; and the consequence was, that they had positively never 
endured any suffering whatever from their poverty. Had _ their 
family consisted of twelve instead of three, it might have been dif- 
ferent; but as it was, there was not a single household in the wide- 

spreading county of Devon where the expenditure more comfortably 
matched itself to the income than that of Lieutenant Markham. 

As to his wife, she did not seem yet to have recovered from the 
joy which her wedding had brought with it. There was even a mix- 
ture of hilarity in every thought ‘that came into her head, and every 
fecling that touched her heart ; her life was a continual act of thanks- 
giving; and not all the preaching in the world could have induced her 
to believe that men and women were sent upon the earth like sinners 
into a penitentiary, or that the divine scheme for human existence 
was in any degree resembling that of the tread-mill. When she 
heard talk of an unfortunate Mr. This, or Mr. ‘That, who was utterly 
ruined, or of executions in houses where, poor souls! there had never 
been gambling nor vice of any kind, and nothing but straining and 
striving to bring up a large family respectably, le. not according to 
their own station, but to that of the rank next above them —she was 
wont to say, “ Quite a mistake—quite a mistake indeed! ‘They 
have blundered sadly, those gentlemen and ladies; for when, | in the 
matter of keeping house, people set out wrong, it is curious to see 
how altogether out of the way they get before they come to the end 
of their journey. 

And truly Mrs. Markham was right. Living within the income 
which chance or inheritance has assigned us, is not less a sign of 
worldly wisdom than of christian honesty. Had Lieutenant Mark- 
ham and his wife, when taking possession of their mossy nest, at- 
tempted to associate with their wealthy neighbours, with the in- 
tention of classing themselves in the same rank, every step they had 
taken, and every act they had done, or attempted to do, would have 
been canvassed and condemned; while, in exact proportion as they 
mixed themselves in vain efforts to seem what they were not, their 
friends and acquaintance would have become more painfully aware of 
what they were. It is by no means uncommon to hear people calling 
themselves high-spirited, and confessing to the having a proper pride, 
declare that they “ would rather, ten hundred times, never set eyes 
on any human being, than assoc late with anybody, unless upon a 
footing of equi ality. —** So be it then,” is the only rational answer to 
such noble- minded individuals. But the Markhams were less sublime, 
and the consequence was, that though they began by knowing no- 
body, they had at this time arrived at being the pet family of the 


whole neighbourhood ; nay, it is by no means certain that Captain 
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Somers was not as much influenced in bringing his veteran honours 
and his handsome fortune into the country by the near neighbourhood 
of Lieutenant Markham, as by that of Admiral Ridley. 

The appearance of Constance was always hailed as a joyful event 
at Rock Cabin, and Mrs. Markham and her daughter Mary exclaimed 
together at the same moment, “ Oh! here is dear Miss Ridley ” 

“But she has not a moment to stay with you, dear friends,” re- 
plied Constance—* see how dark it is getting, and just fancy grand- 
mamma's fidget, if I do not make my appearance before the stars! I 
must therefore only stay one half minute to ask if Mary will be ready 
to come to the Hut by the third of next month ?” 

“The third of next month, my dear ?—are we really going to lose 
you the third of next month ?—Well, it is a blessing, Lam sure, to see 
you look so well and so happy as you do ; and as for your dear good 
grandmamma, never you fret yourself about her, Miss Ridley. Our 
Mary will take as much care of her as you would do your own self, 
and there’s nobody that knows Mary but will be ready to give her a 
good word as a nurse, that is, in case nursing was wanted, which I dare 
to say will not be the case.” 

“And you, dear Mary,” said Constance, “do you really feel as 
ready and willing as you were at first, to take charge of your dear 
old godmother? I shall expect you, dear, to be a most punctual and 
faithful correspondent, never failing to write twice a week, and never 
concealing anything from me, if the darling old woman should have 
anything the matter with her—will you promise and vow all this, 
dear ?”’ 

“Yes, I will, and keep it too,” returned the blushing, but beautiful 
looking Mary. ‘ My only trouble, Miss Ridley, is, that she will be 
always thinking so of you, and missing you so very much, that nothing 
I can do will make her quite happy.” 

You have no reason to fear that, Mary ; next to myself, you are 
decidedly the person she likes best ; and | am by no means sure that 
you may not be first, by the time I return. But what will you do 
without your Mary, Mrs. Markham ?” 

“Very well, Miss Ridley—-I shall do very well without her, for all 
I love her so,” replied Mrs. Markham. “ For, in the first place, I 
know that she likes to go, and that is reason good why I should be 
contented without her; and then my Betsy is such a treasure that it 
is quite impossible I can really want her.” 

“God bless you, one and all,” said Constance, holding out a hand 
to each ; “ you are always every thing that is good and kind. I shall 
certainly see you again before I go, Mrs. Markham. Good-bye,— 
love to Betsy—good-bye.” And the gay and hopeful Constance 


bounded away to her home, with all her business settled, and without 
a sorrow in the world. 





CHAPTER IV. 


JOURNEY TO AND ARRIVAL IN LONDON, 


The third of April came, and was all a third of April should be, 
when a party of ladies, bent upon enjoyment, set off from a distant 
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country to taste the spring-tide delights of London. A heavy shower 
had fallen before their opening eyes had given signal that the day was 
come—the dust was laid, the sun was shining, the birds singing, the 
primroses sleeping, the violets breathing vigorously, and the post- 
horses pricking their ears, and looking as spruce as if they had nothing 
to do but trot out a little for their own amusement. 

Who, at such a time, could think of drawing parallels between green 
fields and dusty streets, air redolent of heaven, and the same article 
emanating from other sources, or conjure up disagreeable contrasts be- 
tween the snow-white fleeces of the “silly sheep,” and the graceful 


gambles of their playful lambs, with the aspect and manceuvrings of 


that portion of dumb lite to be seen in the streets of our great me- 
tropoliss Certainly, not the party snugly packed into Mrs. Hartley's 
barouche ; and they would have been little better than geese if they 
could. Wise folks, in travelling from the town to the country, think 
of these things ; but folks equally wise, in trav elling from the country 
to the town, “employ their thoughts differently. The party we are 
following was, on the whole, a very sensible party, wee well 
calculated for the business they were upon, and nothing farther could 
be wished for, respecting the entire townwardness of their thoughts, 
excepting in the case of one individual. Penelope Hartley greatly 
disliked London; but, on the other hand, she greatly liked Con- 
stance Ridley ; so she, too, was better pleased than was usual with 
her at this season of annual migration, and looked smilingly in the 
face of her friend, enjoying with very true sympathy the animated 
look of expectation, and lively anticipation of new delight, which she 
read there. 

Few young ladies, indeed, of twenty-one, with Miss Ridley’s pe- 
cuniary facilities for going and coming, have seen so little beyond 
their native shades as ‘she ‘had done. This had arisen solely from the 
conduct of her brother. Sir James Ridley was no very uncommon 
character ; he was only a very troublesome man, shrinking from every 
act, whether of mind or body, which required manly energy, but hav- 
ing at the same time a most inordinate propensity for ruling and re- 
gulating the affairs of all his friends and acquaintance. Poor Con- 
stance having unhappily been made his ward, had of course become 
a most obvious and eligible object for ceaseless interference. Fortu- 
nately, while she continued under the hands of the accomplished and 
truly excellent woman who had been engaged by old Mrs. Ridley as 
her governess, the young baronet had not thought her of sufficient 
consequence in the wor ld to merit much of his care and attention. 
But when she had reached the age of eighteen, her governess left her, 
to fulfil a matrimonial engagement of some ten years standing; and a 
few months afterwards, Constance received a pressing invitation from 
a family who were old friends of her father, and who from time to 
time had kept up their interest in his pretty orphan, by visiting his 
mother, to pay them a visitin Bath. But this invitation she was pe- 
remptorily forbad to accept by her fraternal guardian ; for no other 
reason that either she or her grandmother could discover, than that 
his consent had not been formally requested by the friendly inviters. 
In order to atone for this disappointment, as he said, Sir James made 
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an arrangement for her about a month afterwards, which, if og 
to on her part, would have made her the guest of a lady whom she 
had never seen in her life; and to this she refused her consent quite 
as peremptorily, as he had done before. More than one case of nearly 
the same kind recurred during the two following years, the conse- 
quence of which was, a firm and firmly kept resolution on the part 
of the young lady to decline every proposal for leaving her grand- 
mother's roof, even for a single night, till she was at liberty to accept 
such without any reference to her brother. 

This capriciously assumed authority, and very sturdy resistance, 
caused for a time a considerable degree of coldness between the bro- 
ther and sister. But by degrees Constance began to feel that her 
brother meant no personal unkindness to her, acting merely in confor- 
mity to what Mr. Owen would call an organic propensity of his con- 
formation —or, in other words, that he was a consequential busy-body, 
who really believed that nobody knew so well as himself what was 
best to be done on all occasions. No sooner had she made up her 
mind upon this point, than her system of tactics became moulded 
upon the swaviter in modo, fortiter in re, so strongly reecommended by 
Lord Chesterfield. She listened with the most amiable docility to all 
his dogmatical instructions, from the management of the lap-dog to 
the management of herself; heard him dilate on his own accurate 
knowledge of the world and all things in it, without either yawning or 
laughing ; and was fortunate enough to make him feel himself a per- 
son of first-rate importance in her eyes, without permitting herself, in 
any single instance, to do anything that she either disliked or disap- 
proved. They were now, therefore, on perfectly good terms, Sir 
James being persuaded that his sister had the highest opinion of his 
judgment, and Constance, comfortably aware that, having reached 
twenty-one, her movements were for the future entirely at her own 
command, let her be obliged, in sisterly courtesy, to listen to as much 
windy declamation as she might. 

Kverything, therefore, contributed to the delight with which she 
set off on her present expedition. Past restraint endeared present 
freedom, and novelty, delightful toall, was to her doubly so, from never 
having changed her residence, as long back as her memory reached, 
even for a single day. 

The journey was prosperous and agreeable in every way ; nor did 
Constance feel it any drawback to her felicity, when Mrs. Hartley, 
taking her apart the first time they left the carriage for refreshment, 
put a pencilled memorandum, made in the carriage, inte her hand, 
saying, 

“I know, dearest love, that you would not be pleased did I refuse 
to let you pay your share of the post-horses ; I have, therefore, set 
down here the proportion for you and your maid. Shall I go it over 
with you 7” 

“OQ dear no, by no means,” said Constance, drawing out her 
purse; “Tam very much obliged to you for taking all the trouble for 
me, 

“ Dear girl!” exclaimed Mrs. Hartley, pressing the hand that ten- 
dered her the sum demanded.“ How thoroughly have I brought 
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myself to understand your charming character! There are thousands 
of people, my dearest Miss Ridley, capable perhaps of admiring, and 
almost, it may be, of loving you as much as I do, who yet would fail 
in appreciating the delicate, high-toned liberality of spirit which I so 
perfectly well know how to value, and which, believe me, 1 shall ever 

most fondly cherish. There is a sort of freemasonry in liberality, 
charming Ponstance, which renders it a virtue, to be properly esteemed 
only by those who share it. Is it not so, dear love? Do I make my- 
self understood ?” 

QO yes, ma’am, quite so,” returned Constance, who, though exceed- 
ingly delighted at paying for the post-horses, and feeling a most valu- 
able accession to her enjoyment from the independence produced by 
Mrs. Hartley’s mode of receiving her, began to tire a little of these 
applications to her understanding, which seemed destined to follow 
every application to her purse. ‘The two purses having returned to 
their respective receptacles, however, slie easily made her escape 
from whatever peroration was intended to follow, and, once more 
seated opposite Penelope in the barouche, speedily forgot all annoy- 
ances in the renewed delight of looking about her, asking questions, 
and listening to the answers of her especial friend. ‘The conversation 
en route was ‘indeed chiefly carried on between Penelope and Constance, 
Mrs. Hartley being oc cupied by a set of ivory tablets, on which she 
inscribed a variety of memeranda which appeared perpetually occur- 
ring to her; Caroline being for the most part asleep, and Margaret 
engaged by a novel which seemed wholly to engross her attention. 

Having started from Bath, like experienced travellers, at a very 
eariy hour on the following day, they reached London before six 
in the evening. Dressing and dinner followed without delay; but no 
sooner had the five ladies seated themselves in the drawing-room be- 
fore their cups, than Mrs. Hartley said, 

* Make haste, my dear girls, and get rid of your coffee-cups as soon 
as you can, for the next hour or two may be much better employed 
than in idle gossiping over their fragrant steam, refreshing though 
it be.” 

And suiting the action to the word, she placed her own cup empty 
upon the tray, and got up and rang the bell. 

“Tell Bridges to bring my travelling writing-desk, Richard, and 
inquire below for whatever cards and notes may have been left. Have 
you done with your cup, Penelope? ‘There! Now you may take 
the tray, Richard, and bring what I ordered as quickly as possible.” 

These commands were promptly obeyed, and in afew minutes Mrs. 
Hartley had the satisfaction of finding herself surrounded by a multi- 
tude of cards and notes, and her ever-ready portable writing-desk 
opened in the midst of them. 

“That is well,” she said, settling herself before it, “and just as it 
ought to be. Now we really look as if we were met for the despatch 
of business—do we not? Sit here, Margaret, just at my right hand, 
will you ?—you know I often call you my “right hand ;—sit down, dear, 
and note down names and addresses.” 

Mrs, Hartley, who, as Constance whispered to Penelope, actually 
looked inspired, then set about reading the names and addresses of a 
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multitude of dear friends. Those who had not changed their residence 
since the year before were thrown aside, but the cards of those who 
had, as well as the names of some who aspired t6 the happiness of 
Mrs. Hartley's acquaintance, were placed before Margaret, who very 
methodically inscribed them on a sheet of foolscap, placed before her 
for the purpose. 

“What a number of new people!” exclaimed Penelop 0, though 
she might, perhaps, have found an occupation she liked better, had 
drawn her chair to the loo-table like the rest of the party, for it was 
quite evident that Constance was occupied most agreeably by the bu- 
siness that was going on. . 

“Yes; more new people than usual, I think. Of course I know 
them all, but there are many who have never figured on my list 
before.” 

“But how in the world have they found you out, mamma, in a 
ready-furnished house 7” demanded Caroline. 

“1 do request, Caroline, that if you intend to pique yourself upon 
the naiveté and vivacity of your character, you will find some other 
way of doing it than by proclaiming aloud to all the world that T live 
in a ready-furnished house. I am sure it is hardly going beyond the 
truth to say I have bought it, considering the immense price I pay 
for it; and it is so very particularly absurd too, after my having, as I 
may say, bribed Bates, by a thousand little obliging attentions and ci- 
vilities, to get me the same house as last year, on purpose to give the 
appearance of its being my own. Pray, dear, let me never hear you 
say that again—c'est trop bete.”’ 

“Of course | would not have said it to anybody but you, mamma,’ 
replied Caroline, meekly, and much too well aware of the justice of 
her mother’s remark to resent it. “ But do you think its being the 
same house can be the reason why everybody has known where to 
find you?” 

* The cards I have sent round have given the information to m 
own established set ; and as for the rest—let us see what the ‘ Morning 
Post’ has done for us. That is the paper, is it not, Margaret, lying 
under Penelope’s gloves and handkerchief? What a quidnune you 
are, Pen! It is really a blessing that your sublime indifference to 
the silly pursuits of your fellow-creatures does not extend to their re- 
cords I know no one who seizes upon a newspaper more eagerly 
than vou do. Are we there, my dear? Have you found the para- 
graph r" 

‘* No, mamma, I have not,” replied Miss Hartley, colouring. 

“It is most abominable if they have omitted it,” rejoined her 
mother, as she took the paper, drew a brightly blazing lamp towards 
her, and began to examine that well-known portion of the sibylline 
leaf in which such matters as she sought for were likely to be 
found. 

* Tlow could you say, Penelope, that it was not here 7” said Mrs. 
Hartley, alter casting her eyes ff 


or half a moment over the paper. 
a Here itis, and very obligingly putin the most conspicuous place 
possible. Shall T read it to you ?” 
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This question was more addressed to Constance than to any one 
else, and she answered eagerly, * QO, thank you, Mrs. Hartley! 
pray do; I long to hear it; when Mrs. Hartley read as follows :— 

‘ Arrived. At their residence in Bruton Street, Mrs. and the Miss 
Hartleys, and suite, from the family seat of Laurel Hill in the north 
of Devon. It is understood that this accomplished lady intends 


giving a serigggpf weekly soirées in a style of peculiar elegance, in 
compliment her guest, the beautiful and richly endowed orphan 


daughter of our late gallant admiral, Sir James Ridley. This young 
lady is, we understand, sister to the present baronet, and is about to 
make her debut under the auspices of Mrs. Hl.’ There, dearest Miss 
Ridley !—I trust there is nothing in this to offend your rustic mo- 
desty, though I flatter myself it will suffice to account for all the in- 
vitations we were talking about.” 

The cheeks of Constance tingled, and she was about to utter an 
exclamation, expressive of the dismay she felt at this publicity when 
the tranquil manner in which Mrs. Hartley laid the paper aside, as 
containing nothing in the least degree out of the common way, toge- 
ther with the reflection that, whether common or uncommon, it was 
now too late to prevent it, stopped ¢er, and relieving herself by 
taking a long breath, as a person might do who had conquered one 
rather steep and difficult point in a journey through a new and unknown 
land, she resigned herself to the expedient which appeared to her so 
much more profitable than agreeable, and again directed all her atten- 
tion to her accomplished chaperon, noting all she said and did with 
equal interest and curiosity. 

* Lady Dort! Iam delighted—very much delighted, indeed, dear 
Constance, at finding this card,” said Mrs. Hartley, taking one from 
the heap which lay before her, and placing it before Margaret to be 
inserted in the list. “ From one provoking accident or another, | 
have been prevented, year after year, from visiting Lady Dort. And 
now, you see, she has taken heart of grace, and determined to do 
the thing at once.” 

“IT suppose, by your satisfaction, my dear Mrs. Hartley, that she 
is something very distinguished, or very charming, or both?” said 
Constance, interrogatively. 

* Distinguished ? Yes, my dear, beyond all doubt she is distin- 
guished, having made herself one of the most remarkable people one 
could meet, for many years past. But as to her being charming, I 
believe that is rather more apocryphal. She is, perhaps, the very 
plainest woman you ever saw ; I should say uGuiy, only I have been 
assured that it is impossible to pronounce that tremendous word, 
without so strongly affecting the imagination of all hearers, as to 
make them fancy ~— see before them the image thus conjured up. 
She is plain, then; ! plain beyond all power of description or be- 
lief!) But she has eset. ed to obtain the reputation—not of being 
clever—I do not believe that any one of her set really thinks her so, 
but of being so closely mixed up with all who are noted for being so, 
that she is, as it were, to all intents and purposes one of them—and 
then she receives on a large scale, which the majority of them do 
not. Vor if, according to the proverb, 
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2? 
“ Learning is better far than house or land, 


it by no means follows, you know, but rather the contrary, that it is 
a possession at all of the same kind; and it 1s therefore, I presume, 
that, generally speaking, the wits and geniuses of the age are more 
received than receiving. Not so, however, with Lady Dort. That 
she is seen everywhere is certain, but she is seen at home also; and 
in proportion as this is rare, it is valuable.” ‘* 

“ But surely she must have some qualities of mind of a higher 
order than is usual among mere ordinary mortals, or she could not 
thus be decidedly classed among the celebrities of the. day,” said 
Constance, kindling at finding herself at once approaching to that 
goal of all her wishes, a personal intercourse with the literary world. 
“I have often heard of Lady Dort, even in our remote land of 
clouted cream and apple orchards, as one known to fame in the 
only way which, in my opinion, is worth the wishing for—I mean, as 
a person superiorly intellectual.” 

“Yes, my dear, you are quite right; Lady Dort not only belongs 
to the class, but ranks highly in it. For myself, I will not venture 
to sit in judgment on her pretensions, for on that subject I would 
greatly rather follow than lead. But I remember hearing a clever 
triend of mine say, in speaking of Lady Dort’s literary reputation, 
and of the place she holds among the pre-eminently intellectual por- 
tion of the fashionable world, that her advantages in that line re- 
minded her of the gardens of Babylon, which flourished on the house- 
top, and were bright and beautiful to behold, but that all that was 
needed for the culture of those valued treasures was brought up with 
labour, cost, and pain, for that nothing sprang indigenously there.” 

* Capital!” exclaimed Constance. “ I see her, I know her! yet 
[ quite comprehend how such a one may be invaluable as a wit-fan- 
cier, if not herself a wit. Heaven grant I may be included in her 
invitations !”” 

“ Your prayer was heard before it was spoken, my dear Miss Rid- 
ley,” said Mrs. Hartley, pushing a card towards her, on which she 
read, with unspeakable pleasure, but astonishment very little lessened 
by her recent acquaintance with the “ Morning Post,” her own name 
inscribed on a card, announcing the interesting fact, that Lady Dort 
would be at home on Monday, the seventh instant, and on the fol- 
lowing Mondays throughout the season. However rustically shy I 
may feel about the means, Mrs. Hartley, I cannot but congratulate 
myself upon the end,” said Constance, joyfully. “ But I really can 
hardly believe my own eyes. It does seem so very strange to find 
myself creeping out one day from Appleby Hut, without being ac- 
quainted, as far as I know and believe, with a single inhabitant of 
this great town, and the next invited, not to one, but a dozen of the 
most delightful parties in it!” 

“ Depend upon it you will have abundance of the same sort of 
surprising adventures. I only hope that the pleasure will not wear off 
with the novelty. Happily, however, here are more ‘ at homes’ 
for you, my dear, already; so you may go to sleep to-night with a 
variety of new delights in your head.” 

‘I shall indeed!” cried the un-blazée Constance, receiving the cards 
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again offered to her, with the liveliest pleasure, and a very strong feel- 
ing of gratitude to Mrs. Hartley, to those who had issued the said 
cards, to the “ Morning Post,” to her friend Penelope, and to every- 
body else, who had by possibility anything to do with the blessed 
chance which placed her where she was, and with such glorious pros- 
pects before her. 


. 


CHATELAR TO MARY QUEEN OF SCOTS. 
BY MRS, CRAWFORD. 


Wuen nightly my wild harp I bring, 
To wake all its music for thee, 
So sweet looks thy face, as I sing, 
‘To reason no longer I’m free. 
1 forget thou art queen of the land,— 
"Tis woman alone that I see; 
And thrilling at touch of thine hand, 
All else is forgotten by me. 
Thy spell is upon me in sleep,— 
In that bright dreamy world thou art mine! 
I waken,—but oh! ’tis to weep, 
And the hopes of my slumber resign. 
Oh! hadst thou been less than thou art, 
Or I more deserving of thee, 
I might have been lord of that heart— 
Thou might’st have been all things to me. 


When, Mary, thy bard is at rest, 
His wild harp unstrung in the bower, 
And others, like him, but more blest, 
Shall sing to beguile thy lone hour ; 
O! think of the days of langsyne, 
When Holyrood echoed my strain, 
And thy voice sweetly mingled with mine, 
As it never can mingle again. 
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ITALY.* 
BY AN EXILE. 
SECOND PERIOD, ITALIAN REPUBLICS, 


§ IV. Decline and Fall of Italian Liberty. 


Genoa—Andrea Doriam—Last downfal of Florence—Savonarola—Macchiavello— 
Francesco Ferruccio—Crowning of Charles V.—Conclusion. 


Tue reverses of the wars of the Bosphorus (13852—1354) and of 
Chiozza, (1378—1379,) by which Genoa was ultimately compelled 
to give up the empire of the eastern seas to her ancient foe, and 
the endless anarchy of her fiery nobility, had induced the Genoese 
people to implore the protection of the house of Visconti. After the 
death of John Visconti, Archbishop of Milan, (1356,) Genoa had 
thrown off the yoke and asserted her independence. The rout of 
Chiozza, however, (1381,) and the sanguinary feuds of two emulous 
families, the Fregosi and Adorni, (1882—1396,) soon made the 
Genoese feel the necessity of a foreign arbiter and pacificator. ‘They 
offered the supreme dominion of their city to Charles VI. of France, 
hoping that the rule of a distant and feeble monarch would bring 
them to order and peace without encroaching upon their popular 
liberties. (1396.) Gian+Galeazzo Visconti, who towards the year 
1400 had succeeded in extending his sway over all Lombardy, re- 
covered the rights of his family over Genoa, and the city continued 
to receive its first magistrates from his sons, Gian Maria and Filippo 
Maria, without, however, allowing their liege sovereigns to interfere 
in their internal or external policy. The republic of Genoa espoused 
the cause of the house of Anjou against Alphonso the Magnanimous, 
and humbled the pride of its ancient rivals, the Catalonians and Arra- 
gonese, in a naval conflict at Ponza, where Alphonso himself was 
taken prisoner, and conveyed in triumph to Genoa and Milan. ( 1439.) 
Filippo Maria Visconti, moved either by an unwonted feeling of 
generosity, or by political views, set the captive monarch, unran- 
somed, at liberty. The Genoese, who very justly considered Al- 
phonso as their own prisoner, indignant at this arbitrary act, rose in 
rebellion, and refused their allegiance to a sovereign who had no 
power to enforce it. But Genoa was neither yet thoroughly schooled 
to servitude, nor fit for a peaceful enjoyment of freedom. ‘The people 
could find ne rest from the ravages of contending parties, but by 
we to a remedy worse than the worst of evils,—foreign inter- 
erence. 


; wa 4 again placed their republic under the protection of the 
‘rench crown as, : er ferme r > princes of ; 
house of Anj on L4o ’ and were governed by the princes of the 
se of Anjou, until, wearied with their yoke, in 1461, they re- 
volted against their self-imposed rulers, and destroyed a French army 
that was sent to recall them to obedience. 
Three ‘eore te yy 1U _ . ° ° . 
ce years later they renounced their high-purchased indepen- 


* Continued from vol, xxix. p. 276, 
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dence, captivated by the fame of the valour and magnanimity of 
Francesco Sforza, and voluntarily returned to their allegiance to 
Milan. (1464.) The revolting brutality of his son, Galeazzo, soon 
gave them reason to repent their hasty submission. <A conspiracy 
was entered into by many of the Genoese patricians, (1476,) directed 
by Girolamo Gentile, whose object it was to rouse the populace to 
massacre the Milanese authorities. The attempt proved unsuccess- 
ful, and many of the conspirators were immolated to the tyrant’s 
revenge. But Galeazzo Sforza fell at last under the daggers of his 
assassins, (1478,) and Genoa was not slow in providing for its eman- 
cipation. 

At the epoch of the descent of Charles VIII. (1494) and Louis 
XII. (1499,) Genoa followed the fortunes of Ludovic the Moor, and 
was involved in that usurper’s fall. The French lieutenants of Louis 
XII., unable to appreciate the importance of popular rights, did not 
hesitate to trample down those municipal institutions which the Mi- 
Janese despots had always respected. Genoa was subjected to a 
military rule, and hi arassed by the most violent extortions, until the 
ex asperated population rose into an unanimous revolt, and drove out 
the French, (1507.) Louis X11. was obliged to march his whole 
army against the refractory city, and delivered it up to the most 
appalling military execution. 

Since that time, the republic of Genoa, willing or unwilling, fol- 
lowed the fortunes of France. It suffered severely during the fre- 
quent reverses of the French armies in Italy. It was ravaged for 
many days with incredible fury by the Spaniards, who took it by 
surprise in 1522. ‘Lhe Genoese navy, commanded by Andrea 
Doria, was the best support of the French power at sea. Filippino 
Doria, his nephew, obtained, in the name of France, a signal victory 
over the imperial forces, in the Gulph of Salerno, (152 8,) whilst 
the French armies were giving way before a continuation of every 

‘alamity on shore. 

While these Genoese heroes were lavishing their blood for the ser- 
vice of France, the rule of that government weighed harder and 
harder on their unfortunate country. Andrea Doria demanded no 
other reward for his services than the restoration of his native re- 
public. His just claims were disregarded by France. He passed over 
to Austria. He led his victorious galleys to Genoa; his presence 
alone was sufficient to rouse his countrymen to revolt. Ie proclaimed 
the independence of the republic in the name of Charles V. In the 
name of that emperor, whose fatal prosperity had given the death- 
blow to all that remained of Italian freedom, Doria asserted the re- 
stored liberty of Genoa, (1529.) 

With a blind partiality for the proud city on which all his patriotic 
feelings were concentered, the Genoese admiral followed, with a rare 
fidelity, the standards of the destroyer of Italy. During his long 
contest against Francis I., and in his expeditions to Algiers ‘and Tunis, 
Doria was the right arm of Charles V. For his co-operation against 
Krance, Rome, Venice, and Turkey; for his steady compliance with 
all the measures that matured the fate of Italy, he only asked the 
faculty of disposing, at his pleasure, of what he considered to be his 
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country. Genoa was indisputably his; had his ambition wanted the 
absolute sovereignty of that state, he was sure of the approbation 
and support of his master, and of the ready acquiescence of his coun- 
trymen. He preferred to restore to Genoa its republican franchises. 
He reorganized the state under the form of a temperate aristocracy, 
under that government which appeared to him, and which was, per- 
haps, in that age and country, the most secure and plausible. To- 
wards the close of his career, Doria, ‘* the Genoese W ashington,” 
retired from public life, and resumed the habits of a private citizen. 
Genoa enjoyed a long and profound peace, of which the conspiracy 
of Fiesco (1547) had scarcely power to ruffle the surface. 

But the commerce of Genoa had long since suffered the severest 
losses. What had been left to the Genoese of their possessions in the 
Levant by their Venetian and Catalonian rivals, was utterly destroyed 
by the Turks. Their colonies at Pera and Caffa were put to the sword 
by Mahomet II. and his successors, (1453—1475); and even their 
last possession of Corsica began to be warmly disputed, by the fre- 
quent insurrections of those fierce islanders, led by the high-minded 
Sampiero. 

Since the expulsion of the sons of Lorenzo de Medici, at the epoch 
of the invasion of Charles VIII., Florence was distracted by religious 
and political factions. 

Chance had sent to that city a Dominican monk of Ferrara, that 
Girolamo Savonarola, lawgiver and reformer, about whom, whether he 
was a self-deceiving enthusiast or a designing impostor, the world will 
not soon agree. (1489.) Previous to the death of Lorenzo de 
Medici, (some pretend under his auspices,) he had commenced his 
eccentric mission, and had stood unrelenting at the deathbed of that 
accomplished * Florentine Pericles” who, in the misgivings of his 
last hour, sued in vain for the haughty friar’s benediction. (1492.) 
As soon as Florence had rid herself of Piero de Medici and his bro- 
thers, the party of Savonarola obtained a wide ascendency over the 
multitude ; and proclaiming Jesus Christ King of Florence, esta- 
blished a theo-democratic government, before which the semi-pagan, 
libertine association of courtiers, poets, and scholars, that used to 
crowd the halls of the house of Medici, were forced to bend in humili- 
ation and terror. The fanatical pulpit demagogue, who has been by 
many writers called the precursor of Luther, availing himself of the 
general anxiety created in Italy by the descent of the French—an 
event which he took upon himself the merit of having predicted— 
preached and enforced a universal reform. A reaction in favour of the 
exiled family, attempted by some of their favourers in 1497, was punished 
with death. The easy, and not unfrequently profligate life of many 
of the young aristocracy was visited with the severest censure. A 
bonfire was made in the public square of what were called profane 
books and paintings, with irreparable detriment to letters and arts. 
Finally, Savonarola directed his attacks against the source itself of all 
corruption —the court of Rome. Pope Alexander VI., seeing the in- 
efficiency of spiritual weapons, set against him the Augustinians, an 
order of monks inimical to the Dominicans. The champions of the 
two orders had a long war of words from their pulpits. Their parti- 
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sans lighted a pile in the square of Florence, to test the veracity of 
their tenets and the firmness of their courage. The unsatisfactory 
result of that tremendous ordeal proved fatal to the credit of Savona- 
rola; he was given up by his adherents and consigned to the flames. 
( 1498.) 

The republic was or ganised under a milder and wiser rule by the Gon- 
faloniere Piero Soderini, soon after the death of the Dominican friar. It 
was about this epoch that the counsels of the republic began to feel the 
influence of the sound and mighty intellect of Machiavello. This 
modest, virtuous, and moderate citizen, contented with humble and 
subordinate offices in a republic where his illustrious ancestors had re- 
peatedly filled the highest dignities, unreluctantly allowed his su- 
periors to avail themselves of his rare talents, and yielded to them the 
merit of the measures he had alone the ability to suggest. He was the 
first in Italy to feel the imprudence of committing the s safety of the state 
to the defence of mercenary adventurers, and to recommend the insti- 
tution of a national militia, which, no doubt, powerfully contributed to 
retard, and might perhaps have utterly averted, the last downfall of 
Florence, had it been fully and opportunely adopted. 

His frequent embassies to the courts of Rome and France, and his 
long mission to Cesar Borgia, gave him that frightful insight of human 
nature, and of those detestable arts of policy, of which he has been 
but too generally believed to be the discoverer and promoter in Europe. 
Machiavello, however, invented nothing ; with a mind perfectly dead 
to all enthusiasm, he tock a calm, cold, ‘and rather misanthropic survey 
of the human family, and described it as he saw it, with a placid 
though appalling fidelity—with an impartial though disheartening 
neutrality. There was in Italy, in that age, among the cultivated 
classes, little political and no religious belief. The perpetual vicissi- 
tudes of factions had taught the greatest number of men to blend 
their personal interests with their warmest patriotic feelings. Machi- 
avello, gifted with an essentially active mind, sought in public life 
rather employment than either power or fame, or much less honours 
and wealth. He was one of the most disinterested men that ever 
lived ; and if he never perhaps loved any living being, neither did he 
certainly love himself, nor did he ever turn those powers for which he 
has been so much praised and abused, to raise himself in the world. 
His delight was in sounding the depths of the human heart. He 
wished to appreciate men after their positive value; and from this 
dangerous knowledge he derived nothing for himself, but the melan- 
choly advantage of being entitled to despise both the oppressor and 
the oppressed-—the prince and his subjects. Ile was as good asa 
man can be without love or belief. Certainly, never were two epochs 
more diametrically opposed to each other than the age of Savonarola 
with the age of Machiavello, and yet this last made his entrance on 
the political stage just as the other made his dolorous exit. 

The efforts of the Florentine republic, ever since it was delivered 
from the Medici, were pertinaciously turned to the conquest of Pisa, 
which had availed herself of the patronage of Charles VIII. to vindi- 
cate her independence. From 1499 to 1509, the Florentines carried 
on their unnatural hostilities. Every year, with a refined inveteracy, 
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they laid waste the Pisan territory, with a view to reduce the town by 
famine. The French and Spaniards, who, profited by that brotherly 
enmity, by turns offered their alliance and sent men and subsidies to 
the besieged. Finally, Florence by the most tempting offers, purchased 
from France the right of enslaving the emulous city. A new emigra- 
tion and rapid depopulation ensued. Pisa sank under this last calamity, 
to rise no more. 

Meanwhile Florence, scarcely less exhausted, awaited her just re- 
tribution. Their constant alliance with France had incensed the 
wrath of the irascible Julius II., who, after the battle of Ravenna, 
resolved to punish the Florentines by restoring the Medici into their 
city. 

Of the three sons of Lorenzo de Medici, Piero, the eldest, had died in 
1503, at the epoch of the disastrous retreat of the French at the Gari- 
gliano. Giovanni, the cardinal, (afterwards Leo X.) and Julian Duke 
of Nemours, the two surviving brothers, marched as the rear-guard of 
a disorderly band of Spanish marauders that Julius sent to the con- 
quest of their country. On their first arrival they surprised and took 
Prato, and gave it up to the ravages of an unruly soldiery. The terror 
that the massacre of Prato struck among the defenders of Florence 
induced them to capitulate, and the Medici were reinstalled in their 
native city after eighteen years of exile. (1512.) 

The ancient adversaries of the family of Medici rallied. They en- 
tered into a conspiracy, which was soon detected, and which cost some 
of the most distinguished citizens their life. Machiavello was appre- 
hended among the number, and put to the torture. He stood his 
ordeal with his wonted calmness and constancy. No confession could 
be extorted from him, and, perhaps, he had nothing to confess ;_per- 
haps his guilt, as well as that of his accomplices, had no better foun- 
dation than the famous Catholic plot, in the days of Charles II., in 
England. Leo X., at his accession, (1513,) proclaimed a general 
amnesty, and gave orders for the release of his prisoners. After the 
exaltation of Leo, Julian, his youngest brother, ruled as his lieutenant 
at Florence till the year 1516. After the death of Julian, the pope 
placed at the head of the republic Lorenzo, Duke of Urbino, son of his 
eldest brother, Piero. Lorenzo having also died, (1519,) Florence was 
governed by the cardinal Giulio de Medici, a natural son of that Julian 
who perished in the Pazzi conspiracy. Cardinal Giulio was after- 
wards exalted to the papal chair, (1523,) under the name of 
Clement VII. 

This weak, crafty, and unprincipled pontiff, who, by his alliance 
with the French, had called upon himself the resentment of Charles V., 
and exposed the metropolis of Christendom to the awful ravages of 
the lawless followers of the constable of Bourbon, (1527,) now, taking 
advantage of the peace of Cambray, which laid the whole country at 
the mercy of the Austrian conqueror, and providing for his own safety 
by the treaty of Barcelona, gave up the French, bis former allies—gave 
up the power, splendour, and dignity of the church—gave up the 
general interests of Italy—to reconcile the goodwill of the minion of 
fortune. At the moment of conferring upon Charles V., at Bologna, 
the golden crown of the Roman empire, and the iron crown of the 
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Lombards, (1530,) Clement asked no favour in return but the con- 
queror’s co-operation in bringing his native town to obedience. 

The tidings of the storming of Rome by Bourbon’s army had no 
sooner reached Florence, than the lovers of liberty had, without resist- 
ance, driven the lieutenants of Clement from their towns, and es- 
tablished their popular government. The antique virtues of republican 
Tuscany seemed at once revived for a final experiment. At the first 
dawning of this ephemeral liberty, the most active and influential 
citizens returned from the land of exile, or from their inglorious 
retreats. Machiavello, who, under the Medici, had been condemned 
to neglect and inaction, though he evinced no repugnance to offer his 
services to his country, whatever might be the ruling faction, opened 
now his heart to a hope that his talents might be of some avail to the 
republic. But public feeling was against him ; he was thought a luke- 
warm friend of the cause of his country, and looked upon with mis- 
trust. His upright mind sank under this undeserved disgrace, and he 
was brought by chagrin to an immature end. ‘The warmest defenders 
of Florence, too late made aware of their injustice, gathered around 
him. From a bed of sickness, the dying statesman and citizen, too 
great to give way to any feeling of personal resentment, raised his 
voice tor his country, and his last words were of applause and encou- 
ragement to its restorers. 

Machiavello recommended, above all measures, the reorganization 
of the national militia, and exhorted his friends to proceed with con- 
cord and firmness. 

The Florentines were firm and unanimous. Never had that city 
displayed so much zeal or disinterested patriotism, never brought for- 
ward such inexhaustible resources. The citizens were mustered up 
in several bands of hardy infantry, which rivalled each other in activity 
and vigilance. Men of letters, artists, and scholars, left their peaceful 
avocations, to range themselves under the standard of the republic. 
The gigantic mind of the greatest of ancient and modern artists, 
Michael Angelo, lent his powerful aid to the erection of bulwarks 
and batteries for the protection of his native walls. He was charged 
with repeated missions to Ferrara, to study new models of fortifica- 
tion, and was even made one of the ten leaders of the military forces. 
There was a moment, it is said, when, in a fit of spite or despondency, 
(we will never say of fear,) he deserted his post, and took refuge at 
Ferrara and Venice. But this was long before the hour of danger 
pressed hard upon Florence. Ere the Papal and imperial allies had 
laid siege to his native town, he sued for a reconciliation with the 
magistrates, and hastened back to take his share in the forthcoming 
events. 

And now the Spanish and German bands invaded the vale of Arno, 
and laid waste the beautiful plain of Ripoli, pitching their tents under 
the walls of Florence ;—against the numberless hosts of her besiegers 
Florence had no friend in or out of Italy. Resistance under such 
circumstances was almost insanity, and yet Florence resisted. Fran- 
cesco Ferruccio, one of the leaders of the militia, a man of superior 
intelligence and rare intrepidity, still kept the field in the open country, 
and, with undisciplined bands, performed such prodigies of valour as 
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could hardly be expected from the best experienced veterans. He 
fell in at length with a large body of German cavalry at Gavignana, 
and, compelled to give battle under disadvantageous circumstances, 
he was cut to pieces, with nearly the whole of his band. 

Meanwhile, within the walls, famine, plague, and treason hastened 
the fatal day of Florence. A sullen determination, such as despair 
alone is apt to engender, had seized the rulers of the beleaguered 
city ; they resolved never to yield to any extremity, and to bury 
themselves with their families under the ruins of their country. 
Malatesta Baglioni, one of the mercenary leaders which the republic 
held in its pay, understood nothing of that heroic resolution, and en- 
tered into secret negotiations with the besiegers, to avert the fate of 
those deluded enthusiasts, and save them in spite of themselves. He 
opened the gates to the enemy, and turned his artillery against the 
town. Florence surrendered after a siege of ten months (August 10th, 
1530), 

The vengeance of Clement weighed hard and mercilessly upon the 
conquered. All Italy and Europe were filled with the clamours ot 
thousands of Florentine exiles. Alexander de Medici, a bastard of 
that family for whom the pope obtained from Charles V. the title of 
Doge of Florence, was allowed to exercise, for six years, the most re- 
volting tyranny. 

After the death of Alexander, who fell a victim to a domestic tra- 
gedy, Cosmo, a descendant of Lorenzo, brother of the first Cosmo 
Padre della Patria, was raised to the throne by the intrigues of the 
friends of his family, among whom the most ardent and active was the 
historian Guicciardini. Another and the last effort in favour of the 
liberty of Florence, was made by a large number of exiles, led by the 
representatives of the noble families of Salviati, Strozzi, and other in- 
veterate enemies of the name of Medici. But they were routed at 
Montemurlo, (1538), and their leaders lost their lives on the seaf- 
fold. Filippo Strozzi, the principal hero of that ill-fated expedition, de- 
stroyed himself in his dungeon. With the aid of a French army, Cosmo 
succeeded in adding Sienna to his dominions, (1534,) and a few 
years later he was decorated by Pius V. with the title of Grand Duke 
of ‘Luscany, (1569.) Lucca alone, of all the Tuscan republics, was 
suffered to continue under its narrow-minded and pusillanimous aris- 
tocracy, and lived in utter insignificance and obscurity down to the 
last catastrophe, which involved its fate in that of Venice and Genoa. 
During the long reign of Charles V. the usurpations of all the 
Italian princes received their sanction from the imperial authority. 
At the epoch of his coronation at Bologna, Charles V. invested 
Alphonso of Este with the duchies of Modena and Reggio, which he 
was to hold as fiefs of the empire. On the same occasion Alphonso 
received also from the pope’s hands the sovereignty of Ferrara, the 
ancient seat of his family, the possession of which had been so warmly 
disputed against him, especially by Julius I1., who was bent on the 
utter extermination of his house. The Duke of Savoy and the Mar- 
quis of Montferrat, who trom their mountainous districts had ex- 
tended their sway over the best part of the Piedmontese territory, 
and had taken an active part in the wars of Italy as the constant 
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allies of France, now sued for the patronage of Austria, and made 
their obeisance at Bologna. The marquisate of Mantua was like- 
wise erected into a duchy, and restored to its ancient possessors, the 
Gonzagas. But the lustre of that family, as well as of that of Mont- 
serrat, was soon destined to fade. These principalities were left 
vacant in consequence of the extinction of the legitimate line, and 
soon became the subject of fresh contentions, that replunged Italy 
into those evils from which it had begun to recover. 

Meanwhile, the loss of liberty and inde ‘pendence paralyzed the active 
and enterprising spirit that had until that day characterized the 
citizens of republican Italy. All the industry and ingenuity of the 
Lombard manufacturers were brought to an end by the cruelty and 
fanaticism, by that strange mixture of oppression and anarchy, that 
characterized the epoch of the Spanish dominion. The Milanese 
manufacturers emigrated by thousands to the neighbouring cantons of 
Switzerland, and the soil itself of the richest plain in Europe lay, for 
two centuries, uncultivated and sterile. 

The buoyant and cheerful disposition of the Florentine merchants, 
underwent a gradual process of enervation and degeneracy under the 
crucl but crafty rule of the youngest branch of the Medici. The 
wealth and population of Florence decreased with a frightful rapidity, 
and Pisa, deprived of her port by the rivalry of Leghorn, did not even 
preserve the shade of its furmer importance. ‘The lowlands of ‘Tus- 
cany, as well as of the Roman campagna and the Neapolitan coasts 
of the Adriatic, were turned into unhealthy swamps. Ravenna, 
Brindisi, Barletta, and the best harbours in the south and east, were 
gradually filled up and deserted. 

The evils of political proscription were followed by the ravages of 
religious persecution. The Spanish and Roman inquisition, notwith- 
standing the general resistance with which the Italians repeatedly rose 
against it, succeeded, at length, i in silencing the voice of free opinion, 
and blasting the vital grow th of science and literature. 

Poetry, painting, and even music, seemed gradually to obey the 
influence of that general depression and languor. During the whole 
of the sixteenth, and a great part of the following century, from the 
age of Michael Angelo and Leonardo da Vinci to the close of Salvator 
Rosa's eccentric career, the fine arts underwent an imperceptible and 
yet irresistible decline. 

Activity and brilliancy of mind, loftiness and magnanimity of soul, 
were still to be found in Italy ; but what had formerly appeared to be 
the birthright inheritance common to the whole of that gifted nation, 
became the rare and accidental privilege of individuals. 

The Venetians and the Genoese alone, as a people, continued to 
give frequent and luminous proofs of a robust and tenacious vitality. 
What was in Florence and Ferrara the result of ambitious and 
luxurious princes, was at Genoa and Venice effected by the unanimous 
exertion of popular energy. It took no less than two centuries to 
wrench from the privateers of those two maritime cities the sceptre 
of the seas, or to force their merchantmen to unlearn their way to 
the Scales of the Levant; nor could their final ruin have ever been 
accomplished without the important discoveries which gave the 4 At- 
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lantic so decided an ascendency over the Mediterranean. Of this 
great geographical revolution the Italians have an undisputed right to 
claim the first glory. It was principally the daring spirit of Italian 
exiles and adventurers that brought beyond the Alps and beyond the 
sea that state of fermentation and disquietude that allowed them no 
peace in their country. They blended their ardour for trade and 
commercial enterprise with that love of danger, with that adventurous, 
devotional, extravagant spirit, that had hitherto been the sole mover 
of chivalrous enthusiasm. 

Columbus was the last of knights. 

Catterino Zeno, Barbaro, and Contarini, during their long and 
perilous missions, wandered far and wide through the Asiatic continent 
over the track that their venerable countryman, Marco Polo, had 
trod two centuries before. Their glowing descriptions of the golden 
regions of the east awakened the ambition and avarice of the 
European courts. Portuguese navigators especially, guided by a 
noble Venetian, Luigi Cadamosto, the first who published a report 
of those wonderful cruises, had already launched forth on their south- 
ern expeditions, when at last the Genoese hero laid open a much 
wider field of discovery by piloting four humble Spanish caravels to 
the new hemisphere. Soon the eagerness of nautical enterprise found 
the limits of the globe too narrow for its daring aspirations. The 
mariners of Venice and Genoa flocked to the ports of Palos, of Cadiz, 
and Lisbon, whence it seemed as if the most obscure pilot had only 
to steer westward, or southward, where new stars would welcome his 
arrival, and the ocean would start up before him new islands and con- 
tinents on which to cast his name, sure that his name would remain 
as long as those new islands and continents should tower over the 
main. 

Of the numberless advantages that Europe was to derive from 
these maritime discoveries, Italy had only the glory. It was not, 
perhaps, without providential interposition that Columbus could not 
prevail on his native state to enter into his views. It was a tacit 
mark of acquiescence in the will of Heaven, by which Italy seemed 
to feel that her maritime race was run, and that nothing was left to 
her but to lead the way to the future greatness of her more fortunate 
neighbours. 

The names of Columbus, Cadamosto, Amerigo, Verrazzano, John and 
Sebastian Cabot, stood unrivalled among those of the earliest European 
navigators. Spain, France, England, and Portugal, shared the rich 
spoils that the ocean had yielded to their genius and daring. Of the 
vast continent of the new world not an acre of ground fell to the lot of 
the Italians, not a lump of the ore of its inexhaustible mines—ay, 
thank God! nor a drop of the blood of its inoffensive inhabitants. 
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d A GLANce—a glance,—of the dark blue sea! 
35 All gay with its snowy chivalry ; 


r Rushing so bravely, and gleaming so bright, 
With its coursers of foam, and its riders of light ;— 
As, side by side, 
d They prance in their pride, 
Or bound away in their tameless glee, 


: The seagod’s steed !—the steed for the free! 
( 
n A scent—a scent,— of the summer sea! 
The scent of the leaf of the ocean tree— 
e rhe , . 2 . 
Which the sea nymphs press with their fingers fair, 
. As they weave a green wreath of Leucothoe’s hair. 
t Pure, pale, and bright 
- Is the crown they dight, 
h And soft as the sea-shell’s pearly sheen, 
0 That tints the cheek of the ocean-queen, 
d A sound—a sound,—of the glorious sea! 
e Its myriads are up in their wild revelry ; 
* Its armies rise to the battle shock, 
y As they burst in their might o’er cliff and o'er rock ; 
Whilst crag and steep 
Go down in their sweep, 
" And the victors shout loud for their mastery ;— 
n The ocean deep’s victors !—the hosts of the sea! 
: A dirge—a dirge,—of the moonlight sea! 
. "Tis the home tor the brave—’tis the home for the free! 
, Oh, gently they sink to its pillows deep, 
9 In freshness, and brightness, and silence to sleep, 
t In the far down caves 
Of the tideless waves. 
| Soft, soft may the rest of the weary ones be ! 
But thrice blest be their slumbers,—the dead of the sea! 
EC A chant—a chant, of the circling sea; 
From the throne of the sea kings,—the isle of the free ; 
As they launch the keel, and fling wide the sail: 
1 And the bark proudly bounds on the wing of the gale ; 
, While the ocean-stars break 
In her fiery wake, 
: As high o’er the crest of the storm-wave she rides, 
t The ocean-god’s daughter—the queen of the tides ! 


A song—-a song,—to our native sea! 
What of sunnier, fairer climes seek we ? 
Though a brighter lamp in their heaven be hung— 
Though a warmer beam on their earth be flung, 
Though fruit, flower, and gem 
Glow richer with them— 
Still the land that is girt by the wide-rolling sea 


Is the land that is dear to the bold and the free! 
S, 
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RECOLLECTIONS EXCITED BY THE PERFUME OF 
DIFFERENT FLOWERS. 


BY LADY CHATTERTON.* 


A friend has just sent me some beautiful plants, and their per- 
fume awakens many vivid recollections of early youth. Nothing 
recals so forcibly to my mind past scenes as the smell of flowers. I 
shall relate some of these remembrances, and let each of my sweet 
flowers tell a story of by-gone days. 


WALL-FLOWER; OR FASCINATIONS OF THE SEA. 


The first sweet perfume of spring—humble, cheerful wall-flower ! 
Its fresh smell and gay look excite in my mind images of peace and 
happiness enjoyed by old age, after a life of suffering. 

In one of the pleasant dells of shire, there stands a gray stone 
house of the Elizabethan period, but not in the grand style of that 
picturesque age. 

It is a small but comfortable-looking abode, fitted for the dwelling 
of a hospitable family of moderate fortune. A grassy slope runs down 
from its southern front to the clear river; a wood of fine old trees 
protects it from the north, and covers the hill which rises behind. 

There is no park; but the meadows on the opposite side of the 
stream are bordered with hedgerows of large oak and beech ; and the 
village, with its venerable church, situated about a quarter of a mile 


to the right, forms a very pretty picture from the windows of the old 
house. 





The gardens, and a broad terrace leading to them, have remained 
unchanged since the days of Queen Bess; probably the very same 
sort of flowers and fruits still flourish there, for though sweet and 
beautiful, and of the most luxuriant growth, they are what is now 
termed common. A row of dark red wall-flowers grow close down 
under the drawing-room windows, and the old deep porch is overs 
shadowed with sweet-brier and jessamine. 

Like many places in that primitive county, it is inhabited by a de- 
scendant of the same family which first erected its  time-stained 
walls. The arms and crest emblazoned on the painted glass window 
of the sunny dining-room, and carved over the porch, might have 
figured on the heavy coach which conveyed the family to church for 
many generations, and may still be seen on the unpretending chariot 
which now carries thither the last of its race. ‘ 

She is an aged woman, and has known much sorrow; but the ex- 
periences of no common woe have left only an impression of earnest 
hope and expectation of joy to come, on her cheering countenance. 


* he ,  & . 
* From Lady Chatterton’s new work, now in the press, entitled * Home Sketches 
and Foreign Recollections,” 
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It is a face which few can look on without feeling both happier and 
better than they were before. 

There is nothing which cheers our course through the difficulties 
and evils of life so much as the contemplation of those characters, 
which, by the aid of true religion, have passed unscathed and un- 
ruffled into a green and cheerful old age. Such a one was Mrs. 
L , or, as she was generally called by those who knew and loved 
her, Aunt Mary. 

I never visited her peaceful abode without feeling in good humour 
with the world, and full of hope that, after “ fighting the good fight,” 
I should attain to peace and happiness, either in this world or the 
next. The first thing | remember to have heard her say (when I was 
quite a child) was a truly sublime and christian sentiment. When 
speaking of our hopes of another life, and what would constitute our 
bliss there, she said, “ Well, my idea of happiness is to see every one 
I know and love the best enjoying a superior degree of bliss, and that 
they may all be more honoured than myself. J wish to be the last 
and least in heaven !” 

It was probably at L Hall that I first smelt the sweet perfume 
of wall-flower. My heart bounds when I meet with it, because it 
brings before me the image of dear Aunt Mary, sitting in her drawing- 
room, surrounded by - But I will not trust myself to describe 
that room, or I should never finish. She was not the only dweller in 
the old house; her niece, an elderly spinster, lived there also. 

Sarah D ‘as considerably younger than her aunt, but repining 
grief had given her an appearance of greater age. She had not at- 
tained that look of placid benevolence which imparted an almost 
youthful freshness and simplicity to the old lady’s countenance. Yet 
Sarah D—— was very good; but who could live with such an aunt, 
and not become imbued with some of the wide-spreading sunshine of 
her mind ? 

“Well! what can you have to say about this common country 
place, and these two old women ?—it sounds so very uninteresting.” 
So it does; and if you met my two heroines in the Park or Bond 
Street, they would pass unnoticed ; yet their story is full of interest, 
though they probably resemble hundreds of elderly and antiquated- 
looking dames and old maids that abound in every quarter of this 
crowded island. And it may be, that in this common herd which we 
see every day, there are many just as good and as interesting as my 
old women—many who have suffered and struggled through tempta- 
tions and woes—many, amongst those common-place, old-fashioned, 
perhaps ugly beings, whom, could we but read the secrets of their 
minds, and know the romance of their history, we should take to our 
heart, weep with kindly sympathy at their misfortunes, contemplate 
with admiration their grief-hallowed characters, and make them a 
model for our own. 

Mrs. L -had been beautiful, and was the sole heiress to the old 
place and estate where she now dwells. Like most beauties and in- 
heritors of three thousand a year, she had been loved and wooed by 
many ere she had attained the age of eighteen. The rich and the 
noble sought for her hand, but she refused them all, and year after 
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year passed without producing any change in her resolution. How- 
ever, at the age of three-and-twenty, she married Edward L—., a 
poor sea-captain, a distant cousin, who from earliest childhood had 
been dearer to her than any one in the world. 

This early affection had grown up on both sides into the warmest 
love; yet the young man went to sea, and returned again and again, 
without ever breathing a word of his passion to the beautiful heiress. 
I never heard how it was settled at last, but I know that a happier 
pair never existed than Captain and Mrs. L . Two years, in 
which short space a whole life of intense joy seemed concentrated, 
flitted away. The birth of a beautiful boy had rendered their joy com- 
plete, when the war broke out again, and Edward went to sea. 

Mary prayed daily and hourly to her heavenly Father for his safety, 
as she had done years before when no one knew the secret of her 
heart. Time passed, and she taught her little boy to clasp its hands 
in adoration, and lisp the dear word “ father,”—but her husband did 
not return. 

A battle had been fought, and his name came to her borne on the 
wings of fame. He had behaved so nobly, that, in the opinion of 
every one, he merited the highest reward. 

Mary's heart beat high with hope and expectation ; but weeks, 
and even months, passed, and brought no further intelligence. 

After the battle he had never been heard of. For a long time 
great uncertainty hung over his fate, and his wife alternately hoped 
and despaired. Months passed on; and this lingering life of fear and 
expectation would have been utterly insupportable to a person of 
her intense feelings, had she not been a true christian. At last came 
the overwhelming certainty—he was dead. 

“QO that my child may never be a sailor!” was the widow’s 
prayer, after the first paroxysm of intense grief was over. I have 
heard her say, that she suffered more from a vague fear and a strange 
sort of apprehension that he would wish to become a sailor, than from 
any real sorrow which ever befel her. She had lived through all the 
agonizing doubts and fears about her adored husband. God had given 
her strength to support every sorrow, and the widow shrank, as she 
afterwards said, with sinful apprehension from having the same to un- 
dergo again. 

With trembling haste she removed every painting of a ship from 
her young child’s gaze; even a fine model of her husband’s vessel, 
which had hitherto stood in the hall, and his portrait, where he was 
represented in his naval uniform—these beloved objects which had 
cheered so many lonely hours—were now placed in an old wainscoted 
room, which she carefully locked, and kept the key herself. 

Apprehension of evil often clouds the mind and bewilders reason 
more than positive misfortune :— 





“Das Ferne, Kiinftige beangstigt, 
Ihr fithlend herz : was unabanderlich 
Und wirklich da ist, triigt sie mit ergebung.” 


And so it was with Mrs. L 





. She was not only strong-minded, 


but possessed good judgment; yet under the influence of this fear 
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she acted unwisely. The child felt there was some mystery connected 
with the memory of his father ; and though aware that he was dead, 
little Edward could never ascertain why he was not buried in the 
church among the beautiful old monuments of his relations. 

Of all the feelings that act on childhood, none have so much 
power as mystery: the mind broods over anything mysterious ; every 
strong feeling is excited by the endeavour to clear it up; and curi- 
osity, pride, and impatience are brought into active play. “ Why 
should that room be locked up?’ was a question little Edward con- 
tinually asked, but not of his mother. His sensitive, yet somewhat 
proud nature, shrank from alluding to a subject which he saw she 
wished to avoid, and hence the concealment of his real thoughts added 
strength to the passionate curiosity he felt. ‘Though artless by nature, 
this powerful feeling taught him to be artful. 

Now, though Mrs. L concealed the portrait of her husband from 
the child, she was continually talking to him of his father. She loved 
to kindle in his young heart somewhat of the adoration she herself felt 
for her husband. 

One day, when the widow and her son were going to spend the af- 
ternoon at a neighbour's house, little Edward feigned a slight illness, 
in order to be left at home without his mother. He anxiously waited 
for her departure ; and as she drove from the door, and he saw the 
‘arriage disappear in a turn of the road, he clapped his hands with 
joy. He had seen a key in his mother’s desk, which belonged, as he 
imagined, to the mysterious room; of this key he had contrived dur- 
ing the morning to get possession, and on his mother’s departure, off 
he ran to ascertain the point. 

His heart beat with the intensity of his feelings, his hand trembled 
as he turned the key, and he entered the room witha soft and so- 
lemn step. A beautiful portrait was the first object which met his 
eager gaze, and the child felt that he looked upon the likeness of 
his father. 

The widow had often minutely described the features of her hus- 
band; and when the boy now saw the picture, he burst into tears. 
Every part of the dress in which his beloved parent was drawn—the 
back ground, too, where the sea and some ships of war were repre- 
sented—became engraven on his mind. Underneath the picture was 
a large model of the poor captain’s ship, and this interesting object 
long riveted the child's attention. At last, fearful of being dis- 
covered, he reluctantly withdrew, locked the door, and carefully re- 
placed the key. 

And now, why had all this been concealed from him? was the first 
thought that suggested itself to his mind. Some days afterwards, 
when he was reading the history of Nelson, he looked at the print of 
that celebrated man, and taking it to his mother, asked why he was 
represented in that particular dress. 

«“ That is a naval uniform,” said the widow. 

The child mused deeply, but said nothing of what engrossed his 
thoughts ; for he felt that if he inquired now about his father, his 
mother would suspect something. He waited patiently, or rather im- 
patiently, (for he never slept that night,) till the very next day, and 
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then asked as quietly as possible, though his heart beat violently, 
“Was not my dear father a naval officer?” ee 

“Why do you think so—why do you imagine he was ?”? inquired 
Mrs. L——, starting. 

“ Because—because I fancied--I—” stammered the boy with em- 
barrassment. The mother felt it would be useless to deny any longer 
a fact which he must learn some day, and therefore replied that her 
dear husband had been a naval officer. 

“Then I will be one too,” said little Edward, in a quiet tone, but 
with a look of firmness and determination far above his years. The 
widow turned deadly pale ; then burying her face in her hands, burst 
into tears. 

“ Mother, dearest mother!” exclaimed the now weeping boy. 
“What have I done ?—oh forgive me for making you unhappy—I 
know I have done very wrong.” 

« My child, my only darling, if it be the will of God, I must bow 
down with submission ; but, oh! how ardently I have prayed to be 
spared this trial.” She then told him the manner of his father’s death, 
and all the anxieties she had suffered for years, and her fears lest the 
only remaining joy she had on earth—her dear boy—should wish to 
become a sailor. 

* T will not, then,” exclaimed Edward ; “no, I will never make you 
unhappy—I will never leave you—I will do everything you wish, and 
am determined not to go up and look at the beautiful sea from St. 
George's hill any more.” 

There was a height at the back of the house, called St. George’s 
hill, which I before said was covered with fine trees, on one of which 
(it was a gigantic oak) a sort of rude staircase, with a seat at the top, 
had been erected; and from this elevated spot the ocean could be 
seen in the far distance. 

The widow had passed many an anxious hour there, from the time 
when her husband, quite a boy, had first gone to sea. There she had 
afterwards watched and prayed with her darling child in her arms, 
when expecting his return, But since she bad learnt with certainty 
his sad fate, and that her apprehensions were roused lest the boy 
should inherit his father’s passion for the sea, she had discontinued 
the practice, and had earnestly endeavoured to prevent her child from 
going to that place, and gazing thence on the fascinating element, 
upon the plea that she feared he would tumble down, as the old steps 
and seat were much decayed. 

It was the only spot for miles round whence the sea was visible 
and she had discovered with much sorrow that little Edward was very 
fond of going there; he had several times expressed the most enthu- 
siastic admiration for the beautiful glittering thing, which he said, on 
some days, when the sun was shining upon it, looked like a number of 
ea shana, a yee . Often had he implored his mother 

m nes é y ocean ; but he now promised he would 
never again ask her to do so, and that he would believe all the horrors 
wae os often told him about the dangerous element. 

Piney ee ees — widow adopted a little girl, the only 
‘ ster. 1e mother had lately died, and the 
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child was left to the care of a poor, yet extravagant and thoughtless 
father. Sarah B was a year younger than Edward, and very 
lovely. An attachment soon grew up between the two children, which 
the widow watched with delight, for it promised to be as strong and 
permanent as her own. 

She began now to feel some hope that little Edward's love for his 
cousin would subdue his passion for the sea; and as Sarah was not an 
heiress, or he a pennyless younger son, there would not, when he grew 
up, be that impediment to a declaration of his love which had so long 
sealed the lips of her own poor lover. 

On the other hand, Sarah’s disposition and temper gave the widow 
some uneasiness and trouble. She was by nature passionate and 
proud; and had been much spoiled by a fond invalid mother and 
foolish father, before she came to L-—— Hall. As she grew up, 
under the widow’s watchful care, her disposition improved, and her 
love for Edward was so intense as finally to subdue any bad feeling 
which might have lurked in her heart. 

The young people were never parted for a single day, till Edward 
went to college, and the grief they then experienced may be easily 
imagined. Sarah suffered so much from depression of spirits when he 
was gone, that Mrs. L. began to fear her health would suffer in 
consequence. 

They had hitherto lived very retired; but now that her children 
were growing up, Mrs. L thought it right to see more of her 
neighbours ; and in order to divert the melancholy of Sarah, she en- 
couraged her intimacy with the daughters of a neighbouring clergy- 
man. 

The Miss Eltons were lively, good-humoured girls, and Sarah soon 
became the companion of their walks and rides. Her sadness quickly 
vanished, but it was replaced by a look of less softness than usual, in 
which there was somewhat of pride which Mrs. L did not quite 
like to see. Neither her son nor Sarah had spoken of their union ; 
but Mrs. L never felt any apprehension that it would not take 
place. 

The summer vacation arrived, and Edward returned to his old 
home. His mother and Sarah were waiting in the porch to receive 
him. After he had clasped his delighted mother in his arms, he 
turned with ecstasy of joy to Sarah, but she drew back, with some 
coldness of manner, only giving him her hand, and saying in a quiet 
tone, “I am very glad to see you, dear Edward.” 

The words were affectionate enough ; but there was something in 
their tone which made the warm-hearted lover tremble and turn deadly 
pale. Poor Edward! was this the moment he had looked forward to 
as the happiest of his life? Absence, with him, had only strengthened 
into adoration a feeling which had always been love. He had learnt 
the secret of his heart, and looked forward with rapture to the decla- 
ration of his enthusiastic feelings to Sarah. 

And now a sudden weight depressed his spirits; the sunbeams 
which streamed through the old painted glass windows were bright 
as ever, but oh! how cold and dim did they appear to him; every 
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thing was provokingly the same as when he left home, but the charm 
which gave a tinge of happiness to every object, was gone. 

The mother’s anxious eye saw, during dinner-time, there was 
something wrong ; the conversation, formerly so joyously unrestrained, 
now lagged. Sarah said but little, and Mrs. L— thought she disco- 
vered traces of tears in the dark-brown eyes, which were scarcely 
raised from the untasted food on her plate. When the meal was 
ended, Mrs. L— wished to leave the young people alone, but Sarah 
followed her close ; and it was only when Edward, with a counte- 
nance of the greatest anxiety, begged to have a few minutes conver- 
sation with his cousin, that she was induced to remain. 

The widow went into the drawing-room, full of hope and fear ; she 
was utterly perplexed at the conduct of Sarah, and those vague ap- 
prehensions of ill, which had long vanished from her mind, now re- 
turned with startling intensity. 

Hours passed ; the sun had sunk behind the old church steeple— 
but Edward and Sarah did not appear. ‘ This is a good sign,” thought 
Mrs. L ; yet still she trembled. ‘The moon rose calm and clear 
from behind the tall trees, and she tried to imagine the bliss which 
the lovers must be enjoying; for she remembered the first moon- 
light walk with her own dear Edward after their love had been de- 
clared. 

She would not stir from the drawing-room, lest she should meet 
them, and disturb their blissful téte-a-téte. Ten o'clock struck; the 
tea had long been brought in; still the widow sat in the south win- 
dow, gazing on the lovely scene without—thinking of past joys, and 
full of ardent hopes for her son’s happiness. 

Another hour passed, and she saw a dark form emerge from the 
grove and cross the broad terrace walk. It was like her son—but he 
was alone, so it could not be he; yet she trembled, and prayed more 
fervently for his happiness. 

But it was now very late; and as they were accustomed to keep 
early hours, she began to feel some alarm. “ They may have ima- 
gined I should be gone to bed, and perhaps, therefore, did not come 
into the drawing-room,” thought the widow ; and she went up stairs, 
resolving to see if her son was in his room. 

The door was locked—she gently knocked at it; there was no 
answer. Again, and louder she tapped, when Edward opened it, and 
clasped her in his arms. “1 was afraid,” said the widow, “ that—that 
—oh! my son, you are not happy,” exclaimed the poor mother, as 
she remarked the haggard looks of her son. “Tell me, I beseech 
you, the truth, There has been some misunderstanding between 
you ?” 

** No, indeed, dearest mother; I am quite—quite happy; but am 
rather tired now, so leave me, and I will tell you everything in the 
morning.” He gently drew her towards the door, but with a look of 
firmness, and she left him with a sad and desponding heart. 

She then went to Sarah's room, and, contrary to her usual custom, 
found the door locked. Not wishing to disturb the poor girl, who 
had looked very ill all day, and certainly had been suffering from some 
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mysterious cause, the widow subdued her impatience to learn what 
had occurred, and went to bed. 

But sleep would not visit her eyelids. Sarah’s room was next to 
hers, and several times she fancied she heard a stifled sob. O that 
morning would come! thought the widow ; for she felt that these two 
beings who were dearest to her were suffering ; but in vain she con- 
jectured what could be the cause. ‘Tired and weary from anxiety 
and fear, towards morning she sank into a deep sleep, and did not 
awake till long after her usual hour. 

She started up on finding how late it was; and hastily dressing, 
went down into the breakfast-room. No one was there. She 
searched the other apartments without success, and then the garden, 
but found neither Sarah nor her son. “ They may have gone up to 
the old seat; it was their favourite spot,” thought the widow; and 
putting on her bonnet, she hurried up the hill. 

Sarah was there—she was leaning over the seat, and gazing with a 
countenance of deep sorrow on the distant ocean. On hearing the 
widow’s voice she came down, and endeavoured to brush away the 
tears which dimmed her eyes. 

«* My child, my darling Sarah, what has happened? Speak, I im- 
plore you—do not leave me longer in this dreadful suspense. What 
have you done, and where is Edward ?” 

“Perhaps I have done wrong,” exclaimed Sarah, throwing herself 
into the widow’s arms—*“ perhaps—yet no! I am poor, and do not 
deserve him, and I am sure you will be better pleased.” 

“ Surely you have not rejected his love ?” said Mrs. L——-; “ you 
must know that I—” 

“I did it for the best,” exclaimed the sobbing girl; “but I fear it 
has made him unhappy—and when I now think of his despair—oh, I 
was wrong, I was proud. Miss Eltons were always quizzing me about 
my rich lover, and so—” 

“Oh, let us hasten to undeceive him. My poor Edward, when I 
remember his miserable countenance last night, I tremble with fear 
lest—” 

“ Lest what ?”’ exclaimed Sarah, now much alarmed. “ Yes, let us 
hasten down and see him.” 

But Edward could nowhere be found. <A day of anxious suspense 
passed. Servants were despatched all round the country, but no 
tidings of him could be heard. Night came, and the poor mother 
and Sarah sat at the drawing-room window. Mrs. L told of all 
the fears that had harassed her mind the night before, and Sarah's 
sufferings grew to agony. 

The next day passed without any intelligence, but the morning of 
the third brought a letter by the post. It was from Edward, dated 
from the ship Juno at Portsmouth. It contained expressions of the 
tenderest affection for his adored mother, and grief to think that he 
was making her unhappy by his present conduct. But he said that 
the last night, after Sarah had rejected his love, he went up to St. 
George’s hill ; as he gazed on the sea he felt utterly unable to resist 
the feeling which impelled him, now that his hopes of earthly joy 
were at an end, to indulge the object of his early and passionate 
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wishes. To Sarah he sent a tender message—he fervently hoped she 
might be happy, and would daily implore God for blessings on her 
head. | 

In less than an hour after the receipt of this letter, the carriage 
was at the door to convey the anxious mother and Sarah to Ports- 
mouth. ‘They travelled with the utmost speed, but arrived too late. 
The Juno had sailed the night before for Corfu ! 

Letters were written. Sarah declared all the passionate love 
which had so long lain half concealed. She confessed that pride led 
her to act in a way opposed to every genuine feeling of her heart—as 
well as to the dictates of her better sense. She confessed her error, 
and implored Edward’s forgiveness. 

Edward received these delightful letters at Corfu, and his happiness 
was complete. He would serve the two years, and then return to 
receive the hand of his adored Sarah. So now happiness was, in a 
great measure, restored to three affectionate hearts, and the mother 
and Sarah talked with hope of the blissful day when Edward would 
return. 

The two years had passed, and they received a joyful letter from 
Plymouth. Edward had bought a beautiful yacht, that he might 
enjoy his passion for the sea with those dear beings he loved most. 
He intended to sail round to Weymouth, which was only ten miles 
from L Hall. He would probably be there almost as soon as they 
received the letter. So they immediately ordered the carriage and 
drove to Weymouth. It was a bright but windy day in October 
when Mrs. I.——— and Sarah dismounted from the carriage, and stood 
on a height which commanded a view of the harbour. 

The blue sea sparkled brightly in the sunshine, but the foaming 
waves dashed up against the rocky coast and heights of Portland 
Island with a loud roar. Some sailors were standing near, and gazing 
on a little fishing-boat which was entering the bay. ‘ She will clear 
the Race yet,” said one of them to another, who looked on with some 
anxiety. 

“Is there any danger ?” inquired the widow, turning pale. 

“Oh, no! she’s safe enough now,” said the man; “ but many’s the 
boat that goes down yonder in the Race of Portland with this here 
wind.” 

“May God protect my son!” murmured the widow, clasping her 
hands. Sarah spoke not, but she sank down half fainting on a rock, 
and wept. 


“It is there—I see it. Is not that a yacht, just come in sight ?” 
inquired Mrs, L——. . 

“It is, indeed,” said the sailor; “and I would not be in that jim- 
crack of a thing for twenty pounds this blessed day.” 

All eyes were now riveted on the yacht. “ The fools !—they are 
half a mile too near the head,” said the sailor. 





The widow and 


Sarah gazed with straining eyes, but soon all objects swam before 
them—they could see nothing, so intense was their fear. 
The sailors uttered an exclamation of dismay. The mother tried 


to look; but nothing met her gaze except the blue sea and the heights 
of Portland! The yacht had disappeared. ; 
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Sarah shrieked with horror, and fell senseless on the ground. 

“Go, fly!” exclaimed the widow; “save, oh, save my son] A 
hundred—a thousand pounds to the man who can save him !” 

The sailors stirred not. “It is impossible,” they said; “no boat 
could live in the Race with this wind.” 

Was there then no hope ?—and were the anxious prayers, and the 
tears, and intense love of these two enthusiastic beings, doomed to 
such a termination ? 

It was even so. Edward perished. He was cut off at the very 
moment when every earthly wish was about to be realized, at the 
very moment when the two strongest passions of his nature were gra- 
tified. He was, probably, thinking just before his end, “ How much 
the beloved ones will enjoy a sail in this yacht—how often we shall 
coast together round these romantic shores !” 

fle died ; and the fond mother, the adoring bride, were left deso- 
late. Poor Sarah was for a long time deprived of reason, and in her 
ravings she reproached herself as the murderer of Edward. But time 
at last has soothed, though it could not heal, the broken heart. 
Though Sarah has not attained the heavenly peace which I endea- 
voured to describe as characterizing the aged mother, yet her life is 
spent in doing good, and Mrs. L-—— says that her society, through 
a long life, has been the greatest happiness she has enjoyed. 

¥* * * o 


I am going to continue my account of recollections excited by the 
perfume of different flowers. At this moment the smell of Verbina 
recals a very early and interesting impression. 

In the ancient residence of the P family there is a south attic, 
which was inhabited for many years by an old housekeeper. She 
was ninety years old when I first remember her, and she had lived 
eighty years in the family. 

I always loved old people, as well as old places; and I used to 
enjoy rambling with little Julia over the spacious house, and visiting 
the old housekeeper in her sunny attic, which she had not quitted for 
years, 

There was a quaintness about the old woman and all that sur- 
rounded her, which pleased me the more from being different from 
everything else I ever saw. She always wore a black dress, with a 
long pointed waist and white sleeves, which on Sundays were deco- 
rated with old lace ruffles. Her pleasant face, and smooth gray 
locks, were snugly ensconced under a white cap. Its lace border 
was narrow and plain in front, but full behind, and was of that pic- 
turesque form now seldom seen in England, though it is still worn 
by peasants in the northern provinces of France. 

The room contained several curious old cabinets, some richly 
carved oak chairs with embroidered backs, and a bed with red da- 
mask curtains and a patchwork quilt. The low ceiling, and every 
part of the room, had attained a rich brown Teniers hue from age, 
and from the smoke of a wood fire, which constantly burned in the 
wide chimney. Of the same mellow hue were the drawings, prints, 
and worked samplers on the walls. 
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How many interesting stories did that dear old dame tell of the 
originals of those smoke-dried pictures, and of the noble ladies who 
had worked the tapestry backs to her chairs! She would point out 
the story of Esther and Ahasuerus, which was her especial favourite, 
and remark how lively the colours were in the queens robes. 

Poor old dame ! her eyes were dim, and more dim still were the 
faded colours in the embroidery ; but her imagination was lively, and 
her still vivid and youthful feelings neither felt nor saw the changes 
which time had made. 

The tears would sometimes roll down her pale cheeks, as she 
talked of the beautiful Lady , who had drawn that masterly 
sketch of a Greek warrior, and modelled the bust which stood on 
the chimney-piece. How feelingly she deplored the fate of that most 
lovely, yet most unfortunate of all her old master’s family! At other 
times, she would laugh with delight as she described the marriage of 
her young master, the late possessor, and the birth and christening of 
the present. 

If that old woman's stories could be told, they would form an in- 
teresting account of a family celebrated in the political, literary, 
and fashionable world of the last century. 

What delighted me most then, were the old woman's flowers. By 
the aid of crutches, she could hobble about the room, and every 
morning she watered and tended her plants, which were ranged along 
the ledges of her two windows. My especial friend the verbina grew 
in a curious old vase of Delf china or ware, and of this she always 
gave me a sprig. Thanks be to that old woman, for I never smell it 
how without seeing that peaceful room, and the beautiful view which 
I used to stand on tiptoe to peep at, between the flower-pots ; or 
hearing the mumbling sound of her toothless yet cheerful voice—the 
pleasant crackling of the wood fire, and the purr of a large Angora 
cat, her sole living companion. 

The ramble up to her room, too, was delightful. Our great am- 
bition was to find a different way each time we went. Sometimes, 
with playful fear, little Julia and I would venture through the old 
state apartments, and enter the tapestried bed-room, which was said 
to be haunted. 

We went always by daylight, but the closed shutters only allowed 
narrow streaks of light to penetrate. Often we trembled at the 





sound of our own footsteps on the polished floor, and screamed, half 


in terror, halfin play, as we fancied, by the dim mysterious light, 
the old bed-curtains moved, and the pale figures in the tapestry 
paced to and fro. Clinging to each other for protection, we would 
tly at full speed, and close the door of the last room with a feeling 
that we had been very courageous indeed, and escaped some great dan- 
ger. Then winding up a disused staircase, and through long passages 
where the worm-eaten boards creaked fearfully under our feet, we 
entered—O delight !—the large low lumber-room. 

It was so called because the furniture it contained had been ex- 
pelled from the magnificent rooms below, to make way for Grecian 
ornaments and statues, which the late lord had brought from Italy. 
In this lumber-room, china of all sorts, Indian cabinets, a very old 
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spinet, a more modern harpsichord, rusty armour, and beautifully 
carved gilt chairs, were huddled together in strange confusion. 

Often I lingered among these dust-covered vestiges of the olden 
time, till my ‘less romantic and imaginative companion would run off 
and leave me alone ; when, sitting down on an old tattered crimson 
sofa, and trembling with awe and delight, I would give way to all 
sorts of fancies. How I wondered at the old lady’s courage in living 
all alone up there, near so many strange things; for in the whole 
upper story of that south wing there dwelt no living soul but 
herself. 

So odd was the mixture of imagination and reality in my mind, 
that there were moments when I doubted the real existence of that 
old woman. I looked upon her with both affection and awe. So 
isolated was her life, (for though the servants, of course, attended 
to her wants, I never happened to meet any of them,) and I passed 
through so many strange places in going there, and imagined such 
wonderful things, that she seemed but like a continuation or more 
evident embodying of one of my fancies. I loved her, yet I did not 
quite like to touch her hand, and the kiss of her pale lips sometimes 
made me shudder. 

Poor old dame! she often cried over the diminished fortunes of 
her master’s family, and compared the present time with those glo- 
rious past days, when the ponderous family coach never stirred with- 
out six horses and outriders. “In those days,” she would say, “ be- 
sides my lord and lady’s attendants, each young gentleman and 
damsel of the family had alw ays a serving man and a serving woman 
standing outside the door of their several rooms, ready to attend at a 
clap of the hands. Ah! there were no such lazy things as bells in 
those good old days,” ended the old dame, with a sigh. 

When a rumour reached her that the place was to be sold, her 
tearful prayer was, that she might never live to see the estate in 
possession of a stranger. 

In coming back from her room, to dispel our shadowy fears we 
generally chose a more inhabited way. Descending another winding 
staircase, we passed through the kitchen and housekeeper’s room, 
where the acting successor to the old woman above, often gave us 
cakes and fruit. 

After passing through all the offices, and peeping into all the rooms 
and pantries, we went up a private staircase, and opened a small odd- 
looking door which led direct into the master of the house’s own 
sitting-room. In we dashed, and often interrupted his writing, and 
engrossed the few leisure moments of his time. But he loved us, 
and therefore bore that with patience from us which would have made 
him furious with other people. 

“ So you have been to see the old housekeeper?” he would say, 
with a thoughtful air. “ Well, she must not be forgotten.” And 
then he turned over some huge books of accounts, and large parch- 
ments with big seals in the corner, and walked up and down the 
room, stroking his chin with a look of care and thought, and gazed 
through the open window on the sunny lawn and park, with its mag- 
nificent avenue, which extended nearly two miles from the house. 
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50 Hymn to Sleep. 


At last he would reseat himself with a resigned and almost cheer- 


ful expression, and resume the writing which we had interrupted. 
I was too young at the time to divine the cause of all this; but as 
' red the changes of expression on his handsome 


I vividly remembe n ol 
aning in the events 


countenance, a clue has been furnished to their me 
which followed. . 

The old place was soon after sold, no doubt to the regret of its 
owner, but he fulfilled his promise, and remembered the old servant. 
One of the stipulations of the sale was, that she should continue to 


occupy her accustomed attic in the south wing. . 
But the old woman's prayer was heard. A few days before the 


new possessor arrived she died! 


HYMN TO SLEEP. 
(Compare Statius, Sylv. 5, 4.) 


Ou! whither flown? 
By what deep error lost ? 
Spirit of calm! dost thou disown 
My prayer—my vows—and leav’st me passion-tost ? 


The fow] of air 

In every forest nest, 
Sleep sweetly, and the mountains wear 
fhe misty veil of universal rest, 


Hoarse rivers seem 

To hush their murm’ring mirth, 
And ocean’s billows voiceless dream, 
Reclined along the shingled lap of earth. 


No more, no more 

Let yonder torches peep 
In mocking from the heavenly shore, 
Behold my fever’d lids that burn for sleep. 


I do not pray 
The fulness of thy might, 
Nor bid thee o’er my temples lay 
Thy muffled pinions all the live-long night. 


But strike my brow 
With thy light touching rod, 
That I may share thy bounties now, 
Though for an hour, thou widely worshipp’d God ! 


Whitehaven. W. T. 
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THE OLD BACHELOR. 
BY MRS. EDWARD THOMAS. 


* Think not the good, 
The gentle deeds of mercy thou hast done, 
Shall die forgotten all; the poor, the prisoner, 
The fatherless, the friendless, and the widow, 
Who daily own the bounty of thy band, 
Shall cali to Heav'n, and pull a blessing on thee.” 
Rowe's Jane Shore. 


“Get me,” said I again, for about the hundredth time, to my still 
wondering footman, * change for this five pound note, all in silver 
and mind, Thom: as, aS Many sixpences as you can with it! 

” Yes, sir.” 

“ What can master possibly want with so much silver? Always 
ona Saturday night too!” I heard him say to Matha, my pretty 
housemaid, twirling the note between his thumb and finger, while I 
was slipping on my new Indian-rubber goloshes, ready to sally forth. 

“No good, depend on it!” she rejoined, “ going out, let the 
veather be what it will, tramping in the rain and mud. I should 
just like to watch him, the old sinner !” 

So invariably do the ignorant and narrow-minded judge of anything 
the least mysterious in our actions by the worst possible stand: ard, 
vice—as if virtue never sought the veil of secrecy for its outgoings ! 

Matha had no idea that anything but wic kedness, or * no good,” 
as she emphatically called it, could take me from my comfortable fire- 
side and book, to brave the inclemency of the season; “at my age 
too !”” verging on seventy; “old enough to know better,” thought 

Matha—most certainly, had my motives for these almost nocturnal 

rambles been any other than the purest, the most chele ible. I saw, 
by the significant shake of Thomas’s head, that Matha’s shrewd and 
ill- natured conjectures found a ready echo in his bosom. 

I was undoubtedly the richest old bachelor in the large and po- 
pulous market- town of D in the south of England, and am not 
ashamed to confess, my wealth was chiefly made in business. 

I was considered rather mean by some of my acquaintance, who 
ostentatiously paraded their names, and a few guineas together, as 
annual subscribers to every public institution in the place. But while 
“George Frederick Thompson, Esquire,” was blazoned forth in all 
the glory of “ English type,” for two guineas; “a friend,” for ten, 
might be seen in modest “brevier!” In truth, my sole delight now 
was to “do good by stealth, and blush to find it fame.” 

Why I was a bachelor, with a heart so warmly alive as mine was, 
even at that frigid period of life, to every tender and generous senti- 
ment, was owing, alas! to the early blight of an affection which cost 
me twenty years of grief and sorrow, and which I cannot even think 


of now without the bitte ‘rest tear of regret, shed with all the poignancy 
of youthful feelings. 
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I had for years, winter and summer, made it a point to attend our 
large meat-market of a Saturday night, with such a supply of loose 
silver in my pocket as should preclude the possibility of that cold and 
heartless excuse—‘I really would, but I have no change !” for so 
transient is the glow of benevolence sometimes, as actually to be ex- 
tinguished at the bare idea of the trouble of changing money—(yet 
what a sickness of the soul do these few almost unheeded words cost the 
forlorn being who implores our aid!) Then, as I sauntered leisurely up 
and down before the tempting stalls, illuminated by the strong and 
vivid light of the gas lamps, I could mark the countenances of the 
different purchasers—observe the wishful gaze of the poverty-pinched 
mother, bargaining for that breast of mutton ‘ which would make her 
seven famished darlings such a delicious Sunday dinner”—see her 
lips quiver with hope and fear as she inquired the price, and detect 
the nervousness of her grasp, as she tremblingly and hesitatingly 
turned over and over again the delicate morsel. She evidently, me- 
thought, belonged to that truly deserving and industrious class, called 
* char-women "—out all the week working like a slave to procure a 
few comforts for the Sabbath, to enjoy at least one day out of the 
weary seven with her children and husband, a bricklayer’s labourer, 
perhaps thoughtless and improvident, spending nearly all his scanty 
wages in beer and tobacco; “ still, he was her husband—the father of 
her children—the handsome Richard of her early love, almost as 
handsome now, and it was no hardship to toil for creatures so precious 
to her heart !” 

At the moment she was convinced it was indeed beyond her small 
means, and she was turning hopelessly away to seek a less dainty and 
cheaper bit, out came the additional shilling or sixpence, as it might 
be, to complete the necessary purchase ; and the meat was in her 
basket, and the tear of gratitude in her eye. “Go!” I whispered, 
slipping two more shillings into her hand, ‘ and buy a little nice tea 
and sugar—I am sure you like it !” 

I waited for no thanks from the wondering woman; I had no desire to 
be assured “I was an angel of goodness ;” I knew I was but a frail 
and erring mortal, and was content to be blessed in her prayers, 
aiming only to exemplify the poet's description of a truly charitable 
man. 


“I mean the man who, when the distant poor 
Need help, denies them nothing but his name.” 


I will candidly confess, that when I first commenced these per- 
ambulations, I had no fixed purpose of benefiting my suffering fellow- 
creatures ; I was influenced more bya wish to divert myself from the 
solitude and anguish of my own thoughts, blended with a vague sort 
of benevolence ; but when, after a little time, I perceived the real 
good I was able to effect, at the smallest possible sacrifice of trouble 
and money, the numberless hearts I gladdened, and the firesides | 
made cheerful and happy, it became the active principle of my life, 
and a rich and abundant harvest did I reap for my labours in the sweet 
and tranquil reflections of a self approving conscience. The amelior- 
ating hand of charity plucked the thorn from my midnight pillow, and 
soothed the bitterness of my care-worn existence ! 
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One evening I was particularly struck with a young and rather 
genteel looking girl, inquiring most earnestly “for a nice delicate 
sweetbread.”” She could not be more than sixteen, and in the broad 
glare of the flaming gas I saw she was exquisitely fair and beautiful. 
The eagerness of her manner, and the evident superiority of rank over 
the generality of persons who frequented the stalls at that late hour, 
had an unfavourable effect on the young butchers to whom she applied, 
and many was the rude and heartless jest she had to endure from 
them. Still she went from stall to stall, with a degree of undaunted 
perseverance which would have awakened a feeling of disgust in my 
own bosom for conduct so unfeminine, had I not observed that she 
frequently and furtively dried a tear with the tattered remains of a 
once costly foreign shawl. 

“ She is no impostor!” I mentally ejaculated, feeling my own eye 
become suddenly dimmed by a tear too. “ That is the tear of modest 
misery. The hardened in deception would too gladly parade its grief 
to excite commiseration and pity.” I followed her like a shadow, as 
her slight agile figure flitted almost noiselessly from place to place, 
with the most intense interest and curiosity. At last she came to a 
stall containing almost every joint of veal, and I saw her eyes 
sparkle with renovated hope as she exclaimed breathlessly, “ Ilave 
you the sweetbread, sir?” 

“ How much will you give for it, miss ?” 

“ How much do you ask ?” 

“ Five shillings. Will you give that?” 

“QO, most gladly! if you will trust me part ?” 

The man’s brutal laugh literally rang through the wide square, 
as he replied, “Come, that’s capital!” ‘Then adding, with a piece of 
popular slang too vulgar to repeat, and which, happily, she could not 
possibly understand, ‘ No, miss. I can’t give no trust—you looks toc 
suspicious for me.”’ 

‘“ Why are you so anxious to procure a sweetbr ad?” said I, 
gently touching her shoulder as she yet lingered there, as if every 
faculty was annihilated by this last severe disappointment. 

She started with a degree of resentment in her countenance at the 
liberty ; but seeing only an old man she replied mildly, “O, sir! it is 
for a dying sister—my only friend! She has not tasted anything 
solid for the last fortnight, and to-day, while I sat by her as she slept, 
she was dreaming of a sweetbread, and spoke in her slumber of the 
good she was sure it would do her. I should have been here long 
before, but was obliged to finish some needle-work to obtain money 
enough to pay for it: and now they are all gone.” ae 

It is impossible to convey an idea to my reader of the thrilling 
mournfulness of tone in which she pronounced these last few words. 
Her very heart seemed riven in twain with anguish at her utter want 
of success. 

“ You shall have a sweetbread,” said I, tenderly, “for your dying 
sister, and every other comfort that can alleviate her sufferings, for 
the sake of the virtuous and holy affection you have evinced for her 
this night.” 
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The astonished girl, in the first bewilderment of i oa he 
so unexpectedly found a friend in her sore distress, ee ng aie 
with the spontaneous movement of pure gratitude, and held it : napea 
firmly between her own, which trembled with emotion, but she was 
unable to articulate a word of thanks. 

“ Come,” I continued, leading her towards my own house, : you 
need not fear an old man—my gray hairs shall be your security.” 

On the way she told me her little history, unwished and unsolicited 
on my part, for I was predetermined to relieve her ; von . at 
proneness to candour and confidence in youth, which shows the heart 
is unsophisticated, and the bosom untainted by the world Ss vices. 

She was no high-born dame, reduced by adverse fate to sudden 
want and misery to make an interesting heroine in a fictitious story, 
but the daughter of a lieutenant in the navy only, who having 
perished for his country, had left herself and sister, now dying of a 
consumption, to struggle as they best could in a pitiless world ; their 
mother having died of the same fatal complaint some years before 
her gallant husband. 

On reaching home with my fair, but certainly rather doubtful- 
looking companion, Mr. ‘Thomas opened his eyes to their very utmost 
extent. 

«Tell Mrs. Williams,” said I, assuming a tone of unusual authority, 
the more effectually to repress his rising curiosity, “ to pack up that 
sweetbread [ had ordered for my supper; some tea and sugar, a 
bottle of sherry, a little arrowroot, and anything else she may 
think useful for a sick lady—and make haste.” 

Thomas vanished without uttering one word—not even his cus- 
tomary “yes, sir,’"—and soon returned, bearing a basket of goodly 
dimensions quite filled, followed by Mrs. Williams, Matha, and the 
kitchenmaid, at a more humble distance, evidently all bursting with 
almost irrepressible curiosity to see the extraordinary being ‘Thomas 
had informed them “master had brought home with him.” 

It is no consequence how dishevelled or disarranged the hair is in 
youth, the face from beneath it always looks lovely. 

Clara Graham's, the name of my new acquaintance, retained only 
the least possible wave, owing to the extreme dampness of the atmo- 
sphere ; but it was luxuriant beyond what I had ever before seen, of a 
rich light auburn. She sat without her bonnet, having taken it off to 
dry, by my desire, enjoying a biscuit and a glass of wine, perfectly 
unconscious of the ill-natured surmises her unexpected appearance 
had awakened in the bosoms of my jealous domestics, for an old 
bachelor’s are invariably so. Oh! nothing is so winning, so beautiful, 
as that innate conviction of innocence which never suspects, nor 
thinks itself suspected, Suspicion and illiberality are the olfspring of 
guilt, begetting in their turn that base desire to depreciate virtue, and 
bring it down to a level with its own fallen and degraded state. 

The decorous housekeeper looked daggers at her and myself too, 
W hile she enumerated the articles she had “ condescende 
for such trumpery,’ and I read the words 
in Matha’s bright eye as plain as eye ¢ 


d to pack up 
" gvod-for-nothing baggage 
ould speak, while Thomas's 
ate 1” 


expressed all too clearly, ‘*what an old proflig: 
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Seeing me on the move, he said in his most obsequious tone, 
“Shall I not c: arry the basket for the young lady, sir? It is very 
heavy.” He knew that was the most ‘effectual means of fathoming 
the mystery. 

* No—I shall carry it myself for her.” 

“ You, sir!” 

‘Yes, I. Come, my dear!” and away we both walked, or | 
rather tottering under my enormous load. I could fancy the “«O 
mys!” and the “ Wells I never!” of the disconcerted group who let 
us out in silent astonishment. 

Clara lived in an obscure street, not far from my own residence, 
and I could not help feeling a sort of reproach at such virtue and 
misery struggling unknown and unpitied so near me. Her sister, a 
poor emaciated thing, was awake on our arrival. She hardly noticed 
the presence of a stranger, being too feeble to feel any excitement at 

yassing events, but she said in the kindest manner to my companion, 
“ Dear Clara, | began to think you long; the fire grew low, and 1 
was so cold!” 

This drew my attention to the fire, which was nearly out, and 
which Clara began busily to endeavour to rekindle. 

* Where is your domestic, my lover” said I to her. 

* We have not kept one a long time,” she replied; “ I do all for 
poor dear Gertrude ; she gives no trouble, and besides, servants are 
expensive, sir.’ 

« What!” I exclaimed, in inexpressible astonishment, “ you work 
at your needle like a slave, nurse your poor, helpless, sick sister, and 
attend to the household affairs too ?—a mere child like you! Good 
heavens! it is not to be thought of.” 

Late as it was, I took my hat, and hurried off to my own favourite 
surgeon, whom I fortunately found at home, and at leisure to attend 
tome. I begged him, in the first place, to recommend a nice, intel- 
ligent woman as a nurse, which he did at the moment, and in the 
next, to return with me to the house of the poor neglected invalid. 

On examining her symptoms, I was delighted to find her complaint 
was not considered by him as consumptive, but an obstinate attack of 
the liver, brought on by a sedentary mode of life, and low and impro- 
per diet. And it is astonishing how much they resemble each other 
in appearance. ‘The same dry cough, the same wasted and emaciated 
frame, and the same aches and pains over the languid and enfeebled 
body. He soon took his departure, to order the necessary medicines 
for her, cautioning the weeping Clara not too noisily to express her 
joy at the prospect of her sister's recovery, as rest and tranquillity 
were absolutely necessary to second his endeavours. 

The nurse soon after arriving, a comfortable, motherly-looking sort 
of woman, after suitable instructions to her to take every care of the 
young ladies, and to spare nothing which she thought might conduce 
to the comfort of her suffering “charge, I took leave of the grateful 
Clara, and hastened home, fatigued to death, but most supremely 
happy. 

In a few weeks, Mr. Wentworth had the satisfaction of restoring 
his interesting patient to a state of convalescence. She was not so 
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beautiful as Clara, but much more companionable, possessing a mind 
stored with the most useful and varied information, great conversa- 
tional powers, and such a deep and enduring sense of religion, that it 
was impossible to listen to her without becoming wiser and better, 
feeling forcibly, as I gazed on her young pale face, truly, Lord, “out 
of the mouth of babes and sucklings thou hast perfected praise. 

I visited them daily, strictly forbidding Clara, on pain of my dis- 
pleasure, to seta stitch, except for the adornment of her own pretty 
person, which seemed indeed to be “a labour of love,” for never 
before had I seen such frilling and flouncing ! 

It is astonishing how affliction had subdued the buoyancy of her 
spirits, which now rose above the unnatural pressure, with an elasti- 
city and joyousness truly enchanting ; she was, in fact, a complete 
personification of youth and gladness. Some may admire the prema- 
ture thoughtfulness which sorrow begets, but that can only be from a 
want of due reflection, for it is no more natural to think the sweet 
laughing face of youth looks best when shaded by grief, than to con- 
sider the sun appears to most advantage when overshadowed by dark 
and sullen clouds! No, no; youth is the season for joy and mirth- 
fulness, and age for reflection and care. 

I confess, at the end of three months of daily and uninterrupted 
intercourse, in which my affection and admiration hourly increased 
for them both, I began to feel their society was absolutely essential to 
my comfort and happiness, and am convinced, from what I saw of her 
disposition, that had I been selfish enough to have demanded such a 
sacrifice, the grateful Gertrude would willingly have become my wife, 
to repay the deep debt she felt she owed me ;—but no; I wished to be 
a friend, a father to them both, and not make either pay so fearfully 
for the little good I had done. I was determined to accomplish the 
object now nearest my heart in a more satisfactory manner to my own 
conscience and the true happiness of the dear girls; I therefore took 
an early opportunity of entering into a full explanation about the 
peculiarly delicate and unprotected state of the fair orphans, with my 
discreet housekeeper, Mrs. Williams, expatiating largely on their 
amiable qualities and gentleness of manner, but was most guarded in 
my commendations of their personal charms, beauty, in the eyes of 
females of “ a certain age,” being considered almost a crime; and I 
concluded by expressing a wish to have them placed immediately 
under her protection—I dared not say my own. She was gratified 
and flattered by the well-timed compliment, and graciously consented 
to receive the young ladies, “ poor things !” and do her best to make 
them comfortable and happy. 

I piously believed her, for she was a thoroughly benevolent-hearted 
woman, although strictly of the “old school,” that is, she had not 
learnt to defy all morality and decency, but thought it still necessary 
to sacrifice something to appearances. The moment, however, you 
convinced her of the purity of the motive by which you were actu- 
ated, her zeal knew no bounds; she entered heart and soul into the 
affair, and, with all a woman's tenderness and tact, devised and in- 


vented a thousand plans to improve on the crudeness of one’s own 
benevolence. 
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I departed with the alacrity of a boy to impart the pleasing nego- 
tiation to the dear girls, taking care to order dinner for three, and 
particularly mentioned a * sweetbread” as one of the side-dishes. 

Clara was in ecstasies at the proposal, but Gertrude received it 
with more reserve and caution, evidently weighing the consequences 
of such a step in all their bearings—the w orld's. censure, the possi- 
bility of my repenting such generosity, and the misery of resuming 
poverty after tasting such luxury. 

I read these painful and conflicting sentiments on her varied and 
ingenuous countenance, which was a mirror of truth and candour, 
My advanced age completely banished the first objection. My as- 
surances that she Was necessary to my comfort, the second. And 
she was completely conquered, when taking her hand, I said, 

“ Go or stay, my dear children, as you please ; your decision will 
make no difference in my final arrangements respecting you both, as I 
intend leaving all I possess equally between you at my death, having 
no relations to injure by so doing, and knowing no human beings 
more deserving—and I humbly bless God for living long enough to be 
so useful at last—only youmight, Miss Graham, had you felt so dis- 
posed, have made the short remnant of an old man’s existence serene 
and happy.’ 

It was the first time I had ever used the formality of addressing 
her—as Miss Graham; she felt it sensibly, and bursting into tears, 
she exclaimed, “ My dear, kind benefactor, forgive my cold calcula- 
tions, but it was more for Clara’s sake than my own that [ hesitated. 
She is so young and beautiful, that if I can only keep her fair fame 
untarnished, she must settle fortunately in life. O! dear sir, that 
has been the sole hope of my heart for years, now more than ever 
strengthened, for I shall never, never marry now !|" 

A younger and vainer man than myself would have been apt to 
apply the conclusion of this speech most to the satisfaction of his 
self-love ; in fact, I knew, from Gertrude’s peculiar tone and manner, 
but too well what it mes wnt; but having gained my point exactly as I 
wished, I affected the most profound ignorance as to what caused 
her, a young and pretty woman, to make so strange a resolution. 

Nothing could exceed the exertions of the good Mrs. Williams 
during my absence, nor the cordiality of her welcome to the “ sweet 
young ladies,” and never did three happier persons sit down to dinner 
together. No longer was I compelled, by dire nece ssity, to linger 
out my solitary and unsocial meal, for the sake of ioies that 
period when, left entirely alone for the evening, I must turn toa 
book,whether so inclined or no, to steal me from the oppressive sense 
of my own loneliness and ennui. 

Gertrude’s painful remembrances of the past, and Clara's joyous 
and sanguine anticipations of the future, kept up a pleasing and va- 
ried conversation to a very protracted hour, alternating from melan- 
choly to gladness, as all in life should be, that we may neither be too 
much depressed by the one, nor elated by the other. Again the light 
laugh of woman echoed in that large gloomy room ; again her lighter 
step fell gladly on my ear; and again did my heart open its flood- 
gates of long-pent-up affections, which gushed forth with an over- 
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powering sense of felicity, almost too much to bear. There rg 
is, to the feeling mind, a degree of pain attached to supreme eo 
ness, which casts a momentary weight of sadness on the spirits, an 
awakens more often tears than smiles to express it by. ne 

Clara received all the favours I heaped upon her with a profusion 
of the liveliest thanks, which delighted me, as there could be we 
doubt of the dear child’s being perfectly happy, but Gertrude’s 
sense of obligation was of a more exalted and heartfelt kind. It 
was evident, from the devotedness of her attentions, and the 
watchfulness of her manner, that she studiously sought every oppor- 
tunity of repaying them to the utmost of her power; her heart was 
noble and generous, but it was proud to the last degree; and every 
word and sentiment too plainly expressed that her happiness would 
have consisted in conferring, and not in receiving, favours. — 

Their two characters, so opposite, yet both so truly amiable and 
feminine, furnished me with continual food for reflection. When 
Clara kissed me, and blessed me, and called me “ her dear second 
papa,” I felt it was the artless effusion of almost infantile affection— 
the heart responded a blessing at her innocent happiness, and then 
subsided into a state of serenity amounting nearly to forgetfulness. 
But when Gertrude silently and warmly pressed my hand, while her 
dark reflective eye swam in tears, I felt, indeed, it was from the ir- 
repressible emotion, drawn from the mighty indwellings of woman's 
loving heart, and the impression defied the power of oblivion to 
eflace it. 

Yes, yes, brilliant and volatile, my lovely Clara, like the gaudy 
and heedless butterfly, must excite the desire of instant pursuit, but 
when obtained would she, alas! be more prized? While Gertrude, 
in the unobtrusiveness of her retiring nature, when once known, must 
be for ever loved and esteemed. 

I had no profligate son, or artful, designing nephew, to bestow my 
darling Clara and ten thousand pounds upon. But she spared me the 
embarrassment of finding a husband for her, choosing one for herself 
in the son of her father’s old commander, also a lieutenant in the navy; 
and never was there a finer specimen of a frank, open-hearted, ho- 
nourable young man than George Forrester. 

Many may think this was not quite so good a match as her beauty 
and fascinations entitled her to; perhaps not, where riches and a 
high-sounding title are considered, how mistakenly, the only essen- 
tials to happiness ; but for my part I do not know to whom one could 
entrust the real happiness of a fond, artless girl so securely, as to a 
generous, noble-minded, affectionate young sailor. 

Finding all my advice about the propriety of his taking another 
voyage, at least, before the wedding, quite disregarded, I gave my 
consent for it to take place early in the spring, and a very gay affair 
Clara is determined to make it, or rather them; for I find it is the 
intention of Mr. Thomas and Matha to be married, too, on the same 
day “as dear Miss Clara and Mr. George.” And if I cannot retain 


my amiable Gertrude on any other terms, I think I shall make up my. 


mind to be called “an old fool” by the world, and secure myself a 
charming friend and companion for life. 
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Let no one imagine, after reading this simple tale, chiefly founded 
on facts, that he is too old to exercise an active benevolence ; indeed, 
as we approach nearer to the grave, our feelings of universal charity 
ought to increase with every receding year; as, in a short time, we 
must appear before that Being, who is all goodness, to render an 
account of the manner we have employ ed the “ talent” entrusted to 
us, and receive its final reward or ‘punishment. 


SIMILITUDINES. 


BY Miss Hl. Be MACDONALD. 


No. I. 


THE IMPRISONED BIRD, 


Tury bound him ; with his gleaming eyes, 
Whose brightness had been caught, 

From gazing upon southern skies. 

They bound him with the rainbow dyes, 
W herewith his plume was fraught— 

Nourished within the glorious beams 

Of eastern sunshine’s living streams. 


They bound him; with his burning heart, 
W hose currents de ep and strong 
Even as the lightning’s bright wild dart— 
Aimless, unfettered, wanting art, 
Came bursting forth in song: 
And they bade him suit his heart and eye, 
To the shame of his captivity ! 


They thought his wing would glitter stil!, 
Slave of their vanity ; 
They thought that they might bid his thrill 
Of music kindle at their will, 
And make th’ enslaver’s joy ;— 
In vain !—that bright plume withered, 
And voice was silent with the dead! 


And thus, young poet! if ‘tis thine 
To waste thy feelings high— 
‘Th’ immortal aim—the thought divine— 
‘Lo bind them victims at the shrine 
Of wretched vanity ;— 
‘To minister thy heart’s excess 
Unto a world’s deep heartlessness ; 


Then woe! for that sweet gift of thine, 
Protaned and waxing dim, 
With voice whose best meed’s now to pine 
Above its home, no more divine, 
In some expiring hymn, 
‘That through the ruin sad doth sound, 
Leaving a wakeless silence round! 


December, 1840. 
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THE NOTE-BOOK OF AN IRISH BARRISTER.—No. XVII. 
LORD CHIEF JUSTICE BUSHE. 


Quinti Hortensii admodum adolescentis ingenium, ut Phidie signum, simul ad- 
spectum et probutum est,—Cicrno, 


In looking through the Irish bench and bar for an illustrious name, 
among the first that meets the eye of the observer, 1s that of Chiet 
Justice Bushe, The intense nationality of feeling—the genuine 
ardour with which he threw himself into the struggle at the time of 
the Union, endeared him to his countrymen, and created an enthu- 
siasm in his behalf which, after forty years, still sanctifies his name. 
We have far too pious an affection for his venerable character to 
taint it by an intermixture with the factious wrangles of the pre- 
sent day. His opinions may have varied from their ancient standard 
—be that as it may, Charles Kendal Bushe will long command the 
reverential homage of Irishmen, from the zeal which, through a long 
contest, he inflexibly displayed for their civil and religious rights,— 
from his liberal and elevated principles, which were ever favourable to 
impartial government, and, whilst in office, served to mollify the 
rigour of oppressive administrations, and from his humane and ge- 
nerous bearing as a judge, who knew how to expound the laws with 
firmness, but without that extrajudicial bitterness which, in Ireland, 
long lowered the dignity and stained the purity of the ermine. 

When we first entered on these biographical notices we did 
not intend to interfere with the ‘ Sketches of the Irish Bar.” 
We shrank from the pretence of rivalry, for rivalry implies Equality. 
We could not fora moment indulge in such an expectation, and 
therefore we stood afar off. But, to use the pedantic phraseology of 
a celebrated modern writer, “to me, revolving these things in my 
mind, it occurred,” that as the characters of the Chief Justice and 
such men will be the subject-matter of future history, it would be 
unjust to them, and to the country whose renown is imperishably inter- 
woven with theirs, to yield to the monopoly of a single genius, and 
not to contribute our mite to the fund of historical materials. The 
writer of the “Sketches” resembles, in some degree, the ancient 
epicure, who even of a peach could eat nothing but the sunny side. 
Our tare is more coarse and homely. We cannot be fastidious, for 
we have no choice, being ungifted with those rare powers of cloquent 
description which characterized his brilliant pen. But if we cannot 
give a splendid picture, we shall at least endeavour to produce a faith- 
ful portrait—if we cannot rise into lofty declamation, we shall be safer 
by keeping close to the ground. The abode of truth is not among 
the stars, but in the bottom of a well, for whom we have sedulously 
searched, and we hope not without success. Certain incidents in the 
tollowing memoir may excite painful recollections. We would deeply 
cd Ne ea but oven though it were so, we would not be 
ed in sacrificing truth to feeling. We hope, however, our sur- 
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mises are unfounded, for willingly we would not awaken one disagree- 
able emotion in any human being. It is little to say that the career 
of such a man as Charles Kendal Bushe deserves to be treated as a 
theme of a lofty and general interest. To preserve a fair and correct 


estmate of his genius, principles, and services, is a sacred debt of 


national justice as well as of national policy. 

The Chief Justice, whom, until the period of his promotion, we 
shall call by his older and fonder name, Charles Kendal Bushe, was 
born in Kilkenny, where his youthful days were spent in that brilliant 
and accomplished society of which he afterwards formed so conspi- 
cuous an ornament. His father was a clergyman of the Established 
Church, a man of rare acquirements, and passionately fond of litera- 
ture, which he communicated to his son, and of which the latter took 
an early and decided advantage. The family of Bushe is one of the 
most ancient and honourable in Ireland,—several of its members having 
had seats in the Irish House of Commons almost from the Revolution 
down to the Union, and all distinguished for their public and private 
virtues, when corruption sat alike in high and low places. Gervas 
Parker Bushe was one of the parliamentary leaders, and equally re- 
markable for his patriotism, courage, and eloquence, In the distri- 
bution of the five great grievances in 1775, the Perpetual Mutiny 
Bill was allotted to him; and the debate on that important question, 
five years after, showed how ably he discharged his duty to his 
country. In the society of such men, young Charles imbibed the 
first principles of his political education. In due time he entered 
college as fellow commoner. As Doctor Johnson said of Lord 
Mansfield, “when he came to town he drank champagne with the 
wits.” Had he no other passport than the sprightliness of his wit, 
and the charms of his conversation, he would have found his way 
into the agreeable circle which then composed the society of the 
metropolis. Although moving betimes in the train of fashion, he had 
higher aspirings than its frivolous triumphs—he felt that he was born 
for much more than to dazzle for a day, and be forgotten. Eloquence 
then was the surest and most rapid way to distinction—it was the 
torch that led the successful votary to honour and emolument, and 
he applied himself to its cultivation with unwearied industry. He 
had within him the powers that give it vitality—nature and national 
feeling. Irish oratory may be laughed at for its vitiated style. True, 
it is peculiar ; but every nation that ever rose to grandeur in any de- 
partment of intellect, has invariably wrought after its own heart. 
Every people has an original spirit of its own, and the unfettered 
movement fof the native genius of the land is the only way to emi- 
nence in anything that the world accounts great and noble. Without 
originality there can be no superiority in anything. The man who hopes 
for fame through eloquence, must yield to the impulses of his own 
spirit, rather than follow the cold rules of rhetoric. Where Nature 
has denied one of the highest gifts, study is in vain. Practice will 
make a fluent and effective speaker, but not an orator. Where the 
divine spark is not, the most persevering labour can only carry elo- 
quence to where genius begins, and there leaves it in despair. We 
are far from saying that natural power is not aided and developed by a 
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proper degree of cultivation. On the contrary, one cannot much 
avail without the other—the combination of both ensures oratorical 
wh. . 
ey eae with the loftiest ambition, and inflamed by the splendid 
triumphs that awaited eloquence at the senate, the pulpit, and the 
bar, Mr. Bushe commenced his training in the College Historical 
Society, which enrolled among its members the proudest names that 
Ireland ever had. There he soon put forth all the brilliant qualities 
in blossom, which afterwards bore such rich and abundant fruit. 
With an original power of conception, inferior, perhaps, to the illus- 
trious men who preceded him, he fairly outshone them in the vivid 


* grace of his manner, and the polished elegance of his language. This 


was only a work of time and labour, for the tendency of his youthful 
efforts was to exaggeration of sentiment and exuberance of diction. 
It is, indeed, no easy thing to sober down the captivating style of our 
youth, and to dismiss notions of excellence endeared by early habits. 
He, however, resolved to master the difficulty, and properly equip 
himself for the battle and the conquest. Every succeeding session 
witnessed his improvement, and Grattan, a no mean authority, who 
heard him on one occasion, declared, “ that he spoke with the lips of 
an angel.” He was called to the bar in 1790, whither his high cha- 
racter for eloquence preceded him. His connexion with the society, 
where he armed himself for many a future combat, was not, however, 
yet broken, for he was unanimously chosen to deliver the closing speech 
of the first session without the walls. The society had grown far too 
liberal for the dull bigots who tore down the picture of Grattan from 
their walls, and, in secret conclave, voted him “a rebel!” After an 
existence of twenty-four years, it was driven without the walls, to 
the sorrow of every man who witnessed the noble and generous emu- 
lation it excited, and the powers which it nurtured. There was no 
distinguished person of the day who could not trace his success to his 
connexion with the society, and all looked on its annihilation as a 
national loss. Mr. Bushe closed the first Extern Session in a speech 
which won universal admiration. 


““ What,” said he, “ is our crime? that we should be affronted by a 
general proscription—by an indiscriminate expulsion in our advanced life 
trom that institution which our youth created, preserved, and adorned— 
that those names should be ignominiously obliterated, whose exertions, 
whose labours, whose honours, swell the numerous volumes now piled 
on your tables, at once displaying the glory and antiquity of your insti- 
tution. But we will forgive our enemies everything but the necessity 
they have imposed on us of thus blazoning ourselves. Let panegyric, 
then, like satire, tread in the Flaminian way. Will you consent to afiront 
your dead? Will you stoop to stigmatize with posthumous disgrace 
those departed friends, consecrated in your hearts and embalmed by 
every tender memorial? Will you suffer that malignity, which spares 
not even the sanctuary of the grave, to insult the manes of your Temple 
Emmett ? That name to this institution, to his profession, to his coun- 
try, renowned and venerated—that loss which has been irreparable, but 
that, like the alternate lustre of the twin constellations, when he sank 


es the horizon, he left a brother luminary to irradiate the hemi- 
sphere. ; 
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The celebrated eulogy of Grattan on Dean Kirwanwas mani- 
festly the model on which the following beautiful passage was con- 
structed. It is more ornate and laboured than the original, and has 
not its force of expression, yet its splendour as a piece of panegyrical 
declamation is unquestionable. 


“ There are men who have even put in issue whether oratory has been 
useful to mankind, and have reasoned eloquently against all eloquence. 
In what department of life, then, lies the danger of this fascinating de- 
struction? Did St. Paul mistake the spirit of Christianity, when he 
spoke with the tongues of angels and of men? Has religion, has cha- 
rity suffered by the eloquence of Kirwan? ‘That great man revived, if 
he did not create, pulpit eloquence. ‘The dulness of mankind had con- 
spired with their vices to fetter the pulpit in the shackles of inexertion. 
The smallest attempt at composition was spurned at as conceited—any 
attempt at oratory derided as theatrical. Stupidity became orthodoxy, 
and genius reluctantly bridled itself at the peril of heresy. But the 
mighty powers of that man broke down the despotism of prejudice, and 
what was the consequence? Churches overtlowed—religion disdained 
not the aid of genius; with an holy indignation he smote the haughty 
ones of the earth, and denounced them before their God. Pride, like 
Felix, trembled before him. His eloquence, at once pathetic and com- 
manding, opened all the sources of compassion, and forced all the for- 
tresses of vice. Flinty avaricec, callous profligacy, selfish ambition, all 
melted before him—their tears and their alms flowed together. Capti- 
vity was released—the fatherless and orphans were adopted—the widow's 
heart sang for joy. Nor didit end here. The example was infectious 
—a sanctified emulation pervaded the profession—universal exertion 
took place—universal benevolence has followed it, and public charity has 
become the characteristic of our country. Bring me, then, the cold- 
hearted theologian, who tells me that oratory is anti-clerical, and I will 
tell him that he is unfit for his high calling, because his soul warns 
not his intellect in the discharge of it. He will never do that good 
to others which is the essence of his duty. He may serve out homilies 
with the phlegm of a Dutchman—he may laboriously entangle the simple 
duties of the gospel in the embarrassing mazes of a learned controversy, 
and profane its mysteries by presumptuous explication. He may make 
the Prophecies a riddle, and the Revelation a conundrum ; and think 
himseli, like CEdipus, in virtue of his blindness, entitled to solve the 
enigma ; but he is not the sanguine, the zealous, the efficient officer of 
God, who is to turn many to righteousness, and whose reward is, that he 
shall shine like the stars for ever and ever.” 


Mr. Bushe was first returned to parliament for the borough of Cal- 
lan, and he immediately joined the opposition party. The bright of- 
ferings he brought to the shrine of his country were, genius, courage, 
and eloquence ; and the records of the nation bear testimony to the 
power with which all were exerted, although in vain. He had fallen 
on the evil days of Ireland, and often did he regret that he had not 
been thrown back into that memorable period, when the volunteers, 
with swords in their hands, and the glorious voice of Grattan shouting 
in their van, aroused the Irish parliament from the grave of its cor- 
ruption, to assert its dignity, and vindicate the ways of national free- 
dom. Charles Bushe was worthy of such times ; and the same manly 
eloquence and intrepid bearing that were displayed to avert the de- 
feat, might have served to dignify the triumph. He was the last re- 
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cruit of liberty, and, though young in years and experience, he fought 
with the firmness and skill of the oldest veteran. When he joined, 
the battle was all but over—the struggle was still going on, but it 
was manifest to all that the death-rattle was in the throat of the par- 
liament. On the first division, the minister was beaten by a slender 
majority, and great were the rejoicings thereat,—but the defeat was 
only temporary. The minister had gold and honours to bestow, anda 
small section of the opposition was too frailly constituted to resist the 
fascination. In such circumstances, the patriotic party had only to 
combat on to the last, giving no quarter and taking none.—* Armed 
with a glory high as his despair,” Mr. Bushe was found at his post 
calling to the rescue whatever of energy, spirit, and purity, still held 
out against the assaults of the Castle. He disputed the ground inch 
by inch, never despairing of freedom whilst a single defender re- 
mained to the constitution. Young, ardent, and enthusiastic, his 
voice was heard above all, reanimating the sinking soldiers of liberty 
with the trumpet tones of a splendid eloquence. “ Let me,” said he 
on one memorable occasion, * conjure this house to consider whether 
this is a transaction on which they are willing to commit themselves, 
their properties, their characters, and their children. Let me con- 
jure them to weigh that question well, if every generous feeling be not 
banished from amongst us; and if private honour and public virtue 
be nota name. Where is that spirit which in '82 swelled the crest, and 
ennobled the character of the Irish gentry—which achieved liberty 
tor Ireland, extorted justice from England, and admiration from 
Europe? Is it fled and extinguished for ever? I will not believe it. 
But were every appeal to everything human fruitless and vain, I 
would invoke that Providence which, even in my short life, has 
stretched his protecting arm so often over my country! In my short 
life, my country has been raised from a province to become a nation— 
has been protected from a bloody rebellion and a formidabie invasion, 
and has seen one desperate attack against her liberties and constitu- 
tion defeated and overthrown. J will rely on God to save Ireland.” 
The excitement created by Mr. Bushe’s speech was immense, and its 
effect was only surpassed by that famous one of Plunkett, which Cur- 
ran said was worthy the best days of ancient eloquence. But it was 
not in the senate alone that Mr. Bushe so proudly distinguished him- 
self—he was as bold and eloquent with the pen as with the tongue. 
Che political atmosphere was then darkened with clouds of pamph- 
lets. Every base scribbler sufficiently servile and malignant to slan- 
der his country, came forward with his half sheet of imbecility. 
Among these there were some with pretensions to ability, and the 
principal one was entitled “ Arguments for and against the Union,” 
by Mr. Secretary Cooke, on which of course the influence of the 
“ For's” was all-powerful. Mr. Bushe undertook the easy task of 
demolishing this pyramid of nothings in a small brochure, called, whim- 


sically enough, ‘Cease your Funning.” It abounded with exquisite 
wit, keen and polished sarcasm, e: 
reasoning. 


d polished | asy humour, and acute and weighty 
Phis felicitous and cutting attack excited all the sym- 
. tary ; and 
of well-written essays. The se- 


pathies ofa late judge in favour of the well-curried secre 
he replied to Mr. Bushe in a series 
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cretary, however, felt the sting, for he afterwards declared that the 
pamphlet gave him more pain than all the attacks of the opposition. 
At the bar meeting, to adopt measures for resisting the Union, Mr. 
Rushe was present, and his name appears amongst the fourteen king's 
counsel who signed the requisition. He took a very active part in 
this demonstration of the bar, which, to its honour, spoke out with the 
characteristic courage of patriotism, and that noble exaltation which 
is due to the profession. During the last debate on the Union, all the 
resources of his brilliant intellect were brought into play. Connected 
with his conduct on this occasion, we have an incident not unworthy 
of recording here: years ago, Mr. O'Connell defended the 
proprietor of the Pi/ot newspaper, in the Queen’s Bench, for the pub- 
lication of one of his own letters, which originally appeared in one of 
the London journals. His speech was allowed to be one of the finest 
pieces of advocacy ever spoken at the Irish bar. The trial excited 
the greatest interest, for O'Connell had made himself up for a mag- 
nificent effort, as his policy was as much involved in the issue, as the 
guilt or innocence of his client. ‘The jury were not of the most liberal 
character —somehow the twelve wonderfully sympathised, and had 
not one feeling in common with the advocate or his cause. For some 
time before the trial, Mr. O'Connell, in his stirring letters on the Union, 
made a very free use of the early sentiments of ‘the C hief-justice, and 
though the latter well knew that the address to the jury would not be 
without adue mixture of such topics, he presided. Mr. O'Connell 
began with the sktll and genius of a consummate master. He alluded 
to the possible difference of opinion between his client and a majority 
of the jury, and after having read the alleged libel and forcibly com- 
mented on the several passages, he asked, was his client to be punished 
for sentiments which were spoken by such men as Plunkett, Saurin, Jebb, 
and Gould? “ Hear,” said he, “Lord Chancellor Plunkett!’ He then 
repeated his famous declaration. * Hear what said the ablest lawyer 
that Ireland ever had!” He thenreada passage from Saurin’s speech : 
and 80 he went on, most eloquently panegyrizing each. “ But, gentle- 
men,” said he, looking expressively at the bench, “ there was one in 
that ¢ array of immortal names—conspicuous above all for the sublimity 
of his genius—renow ned for ev ery virtue that can dignify man—whose 
memory will be handed down through the most distant ages, and will 
find an everlasting monument in the heart and history ‘of Ireland !” 
Here the Chief lost his usual composure ; he became much agitated, 
and looked at Mr. O'Connell, as if beseeching him to spare the eulogy. 
But the advocate had a brilliant game, and he played it well. “ Yes, 
gentlemen, there was one who stood in the breach of the constitution, 
and hurled the bolts of his indignant eloquence at the unprincipled 
oppressors. If one man could protect the sanctuary from pollution, 
he was that man. What does he sav? ‘1 strip this formidable mea- 
sure of all its pretences and its aggravations. I look at it nakedly and 
abstractedly, and I ask but one question—Will you give up your 
country 2? It is ameasure which goes to degrade the country by say- 
ing it is unworthy to govern itself, and to stultify the parliament by 
Saying it is incapable of governing the country. It is the revival « 
the odious and absurd title of conquest—it is the renewal of the i 
Jan, 1841.—vou. XXX.—NO. CXVIL F 
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minable distinctions between the mother country and the colony—it 
is a denial of the rights of nature to a great nation, from an intoler- 
ance of its prosperity.” Here Mr. O Connell laid down the paper 
from which he read, and remained silent for some seconds, while not 
the faintest noise was heard from the bar, and the crowded porches 
and galleries. After this pause—more eloquent in its silence than the 
most expressive language—he looked to the jury with a smile of en- 
thusiasm on his lips, and his whole countenance lit up with an air of 
triumph. ‘ Whose were these inspired words ? W ho thus defended 
the altar of liberty from profanation? The illustrious member for 
Callan— Charles Kendal Bushe !” 

It would be difficult to describe the effect these last words produced. 
All pitied and honoured the Chief-justice. He struggled severely 
with his feelings, which at last he found impossible to repress. We 
do not envy the man who could censure this ebullition of a manly 
nature. The recollection of other times was brought back to his mind 
—he thought of the great and good men with whom he was worthily 
associated in the first of all human causes, and when the faded colours 
of that grand historic picture were revived in all their original fresh- 
ness by the inimitable pencil of such a consummate artist as Mr. 
O'Connell, it was impossible for a mind less sensitive than his to be 
indifferent to the emotions which the remembrance of such men and 
such deeds was sure to create. So far the eloquence of the advocate 
was triumphant, but in nothing more. The libel Jaw and a Dublin 
jury were far too powerful, even for his matchless oratory. 

Mr. Bushe’s conduct on the Union was his crowning glory. In that 
disastrous crisis, when corruption, like wisdom in the Proverbs, cried 
aloud in the streets, and few were heedless of her call, his integrity 
was unshaken. He might have had honours—he might have rioted 
in the foulness of ignominious distinction, but he was firm and unpur- 
chaseable. Men of far less pretensions reaped the rich but unenvi- 
able reward of their shameless profligacy ; they surrendered their votes 
and consciences for hard cash, or as profitable pensions. ‘They obtained 
the wages of their iniquity, though the wages were death to their 
reputation and their country. When such disgusting wares were mar- 
ketable, how welcome would Mr. Bushe have been to the ranks of the 
minister! With what distended arms would Castlereagh have em- 
braced such a promising deserter from the camp of patriotism! The 
terror of the Castle and its creatures—the daring and eloquent assail- 
ant of “the spectres of the Treasury bench”—the young, active, and 
undaunted patriot; there was nothing too high for his purchase. But 
his honesty was solid as adamant; a juvenile Fabricius, he looked 
with proud contempt on the alluring heaps that dazzled many an eye 
less steady, and debauched many a heart less resolved. He had im- 
bibed tar different lessons than those of recreancy and dishonour from 
the society of the pure and self-sacrificing men to whom he had at- 
tached himself, and whose principles of freedom he faithfully repre- 
sented throughout his whole career. 

To the bar, the annihilation of the parliament seemed to have given 
an irrecoverable blow, for it no longer possessed a legislature to foster 
its strength, and train up its aspiring members to the honours of 
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statesmanship. We doubt whether this opinion was well founded, for 
although the Irish bar lost much of its power as an influencing body in 
the state, yet the cancer was excised which corrupted its useful- 
ness, and impeded its advance to professional acquirements. We 
fully agree with Professor Napier in his estimate of the change. 
«“ The fame,” he observes, “ of the bar of Ireland, has long been re- 
garded as national property ; and it has poured a splendour on the re- 
cords of the senate, that has filled the heart of Ireland with maternal 
pride. But the days of eloquence are gone—the throes of genius 
are over. If, however, the bar lacks the lustre and blush of hectic 
loveliness, it exhibits an healthful familiarity with the principles and 
precepts which are the honour of the advocate and the safety of the 
subject.” Very differently thought the lawyers of 1800. They ima- 
gined that the glory of their tribe had departed, and among _— 
Mr. Bushe. He felt the blow perhaps too acutely, and resolved : 
first on going to the English bar, from which he was prevented by Ps 
earnest remonstrances of his friends. ‘Those who knew him in his 
palmy days, doubt not that he would have been signally successful as 
an advocate, and would have attained the highest honours as a parlia- 
mentary orator. Grattan, Curran, and Plunkett thought so. But his 
lot was cast for the land of his birth ; and however much we may re- 
gret that he neglected so noble a field of exertion, still we rejoice that 
the Irish bar has retained so illustrious an ornament. Though the 
Union was a temporary evil, it was not unaccompanied with some im- 
portant benefits to him. Had the parliament continued, he would 
be always found in opposition, and consequently out of office ; but 
when it was no more, a compromise was not only easy, but useful and 
honourable. The superior abilities of Mr. Bushe could not possibly 
be passed over by any minister, and the sole difficulty lay in his ac- 
ceptation of office. Beloved by all parties—endeared to the one by 
national pride and national recollections, and to the other by the pro- 
claimed liberality of his views, his popularity was only inferior to 
that of Grattan. Such a man, in such times, must be a powerful ac- 
quisition to any government. When Mr. Plunkett went out with the 
Grenville administration in 1803, Saurin was raised to the Attorney- 
generalship, and the office of Solicitor was accepted by Mr. Bushe, 
just thirteen years after he was called to the bar. No man ever filled 
that office with more honour to himself and efficiency to the govern- 
ment. The violent contention of parties often placed him in positions 
of great delicacy, but his commanding tact invariably enabled him to 
escape, not only with a character untainted, but elevated through 
each succeeding crisis. Saurin’s animosity to the Catholics was well 
known, while the sympathies of his colleagues in their behalf were 
equally remarkable. This diversity of opinion became more decided 
on the trial of the Catholic delegates. The reputed violation of 
Lord Clare's Convention Act, and its consequences, are too well 
known to be narrated here at any length. Mr. Kirwan was indicted 
on the advice of Saurin. Mr. Bushe was most reluctant to take a 
part, but the government calculated too well on his power with a jury 
to let him off. ‘The situation was one of considerable embarrassment. 
How was he to act? How to discharge his duties as law officer, and 
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maintain his fair fame as a friend to Catholic rights? An advocate 
of less resources must have sacrificed one by adhering to the other ; 
but he possessed a rare skill, and while he attacked the Catholic 
Board he vindicated the rights to which they were entitled. The 
following vivid description is from the pen of a contemporary :— 
“ Saurin exhibited a sombre virulence, which was -alculated to excite 
wonder rather than conviction. Its gloomy animosity was without a 
ray of eloquence. But the Solicitor-general produced a very different 
effect. He stood before the jury as the advocate of the Catholic 
cause to suppress the Catholic Board. q he members of that body 
had been designated as miscreants by Saurin—the Solicitor-general 
called them his friends. With a consummate skill, he professed himselt 
the champion of the people, and put forth all his ardour in insisting 
on the necessity of concession to millions of men. To the utterance 
of these sentiments, which astonished Saurin, he annexed the full 
power of his wonderful delivery. His countenance be “ame inflamed, 
his voice assumed all the varieties of the most impassioned intonation, 
and his person was informed, and almost elevated, by the conscious- 
ness of the noble sentiment which he was enforcing for the purpose 
of investing the very fallacies which he intended to inculcate with 
the splendid semblance of truth. After having wrought up the audi- 
ence to enthusiasm, and alarmed the Attorney-general by declaring, 
with an attitude almost as noble as the sentiment it was intended to 
set off, that he would throw the constitution to his Catholic country- 
men as widely open as his own breast, he suddenly turned back, and 
after one of those pauses, the effect of which can be only felt by 
those who have been present on such occasions—in the name of those 
very principles of justice which he had so powerfully laid down, he 
implored the jury to suppress an institution which he declared to be the 
greatest obstacle to the success of that measure, for the sake of 
which it had been ostensibly established.” With a jury, which it 
had been publicly stated in the House of Commons was furnished by 
the secretary to the crown-solicitor, and by him to the sheriffs, and 
the powerful declamation of Mr. Bushe, it was not difficult to ensure 
a verdict. The opponent of the Board did not, however, lose much 
in popular esteem; his advocacy was considered by the Catholics asa 
necessary part of his duty, while they regarded with admiration an 
officer of the crown who had the courage to stand up in a court of 
justice in defence of their liberties. Several years after, when there 
was a vacancy in the representation of Dublin by the death of Mr. 
Grattan, and Mr. Bushe expressed a wish to stand, the Catholics de- 
termined to support him ; but respect for his departed friend, whose 
son became a candidate, prevented him—one of the finest tributes of 
reverential respect that was ever paid to the memory of that illus- 
trious man. In 1812, on Lord Morpeth’s motion on the state of 
Ireland, and in 1817, when the conduct of the law-officers of the 
crown was called in question by Mr. Sheridan—on both occasions 
Mr. Grattan most ably defended the Solicitor-general. He said of 
him that he was celebrated for his genius, as well as his professional 
knowledge and love of the constitution—that he had acted with him 
on many public occasions, when he displayed the most exalted pa- 
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triotism, and that he admired his virtues, and was proud of his friend- 
ship. Such a panegyric was worthy the giver and receiver. 

In the great case of the crown against the late Chief-baron O'Grady, 
Mr. Bushe was for the first time fairly pitted against an adversary of 
equal power and reputation, Mr. Plunkett. The greatest men at the 
Irish bar were on both sides, and the case created extraordinary 
interest. The friends of Mr. Bushe were alarmed for the issue of 
the encounter. Plunkett's vast powers were all concentred for the 
struggle —he worked hard for the Chief-baron, to whose friendship 
he was indebted for many a kind office. Saurin opened in a speech 
of great perspicuity, and replete with profound reasoning. Plunkett 
followed, and discharged a torrent of burning sarcasms on the head of 
the Attorney-general, who never after forgot or forgave the injury. 
Bushe closed for the crown. By the way, the crown reminds us of 
an illustration. Eschines was splendid while Demosthenes was 
silent, but who that read the De Corona, in all its marvellous felicity 
of reply and retort, did not at once yield the palm to the great 
orator? ‘The combatants in the present case were far different, but 
the effect on the audience was not unlike. All imagined that a reply 
was impossible ; but when the Solicitor-general spoke, their opinions 
changed. In cutting vituperation he left Plunkett far in the rear, 
and though the latter was more profound and argumentative, the former 
was more keen and persuasive. As a specimen of ludicrous descrip- 
tion the following is admirable :—* The menial servants of the court 
are the officers of whom Baron George gives evidence. That high 
officer, the cryer, is first. According to Lord Coke, the court and 
chief judge are deeply interested that he should well and truly ery 
when he calls the witnesses to the box and the plaintiff to be non- 
suited. Then follows the tipstaff, an important personage, who 
beareth a black rod surmounted with silver, and chaseth away the 
boys. Last appears the court-keeper, a comely matron, belonging by 
the statute of Westminster exclusively to the Chief-baron, and to 
whom no junior baron can lay claim, unless when ‘my lord’ is out of 
town. And she too is appointed by virtue of the reasonableness of 
the common law, because, as Lord Coke says, ‘The law doth ever 
appoint those that have the greatest skill and knowledge to perform that 
which is to be done.’ 1 am ashamed of this levity; if this part of the 
case has become ridiculous, it is not our fault.” The rivalry between 
the two great men on this occasion did not interfere with their 
ancient friendship. Plunkett was severe and bitter, but the viol of 
his invective was poured out principally on the Attorney-general. 

Mr. Bushe continued in the office of Solicitor-general until 1822, 
being a period of nearly eighteen years, when Chief-justice Downes 
withdrew from the bench. Saurin was offered the vacancy. He dal- 
lied with the appointment—at one time accepting, at another refusing, 
for his aspirations were directed to the chancellorship. He erred 
sadly in his calculations. A rapid and unexpected change preci- 
pitated his party from power, and he was suddenly hurled trom the 
lofty eminence on which he stood so long, never more to rise. The 
blow was terrible, and he bore it ill. When the Marquis of Welles- 
ley came over, the Chief-justiceship was offered to Mr. Bushe, and 
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cheerfully accepted, to the delight of every man who valued illus- 
trious talents, unsullied honour, and inflexible integrity. No appoint- 
ment was ever more popular, for during his protracted service as one 
of the first law officers of the crown, when a bitter animosity pervaded 
the contending parties of the state, he held the balance even, and if 
he ever inclined from the level poise, it was to encourage and protect 
the weaker. Twenty years of his judicial life are now almost past, 
and whoever runs over that period must arrive at the conclusion that 
the sword of justice was never committed to more able and impartial 
hands. While the laws found in him a profound and learned ex- 
pounder, they were never strained in letter or in spirit ; he vindicated 
their majesty by firmly upholding them, and ensured for them respect 
by a well-timed clemency. He knew, at the same time, how to be 
just to society and merciful to the criminal. No _ politi ‘al bias ever 
warped his mind, or sullied the purity of his ermine ; and the com- 
pliment paid to his honourable impartiality by such a deadly hater of 
the bench as Captain Rock—that he wore the collar of Moran without 
ever a pinch to remind him of his judicial delinquency—is a tes- 
timony in his favour of immense value, coming as it does from a 
member of a family which the Chief-justice always treated with the 
most rigorous severity. 

The eloquence of the Chief-justice was allowed by all to be of a 
first-rate character. He could state plainly, reason calmly, argue 
logically, or on the other hand seem transported into vehemence by 
his feelings, and roused by his subject into splendid imagery, yet he 
never forgot to return to fact and argument. His fancy, like Grattan’s, 
was sometimes on the stretch; but never, like Curran’s, on the rack. 
Some critics considered his style too rhetorical, but to the confusion 
of all criticism, though dissatisfied as critics, they were delighted as 
hearers. When he began to speak, a common observer might have 
thought bim awkward, but when he had proceeded for a few minutes, 
his thoughts and language assumed a luminous and orderly disposi- 
tion. As he went on, his genius warmed and expanded, and while he 
gave full reins to the impulses of impassioned feeling, his judgment 
and tact never for a moment forsook him. His excitement was 
always subordinate to his reason; and though he sometimes touched 
the confines of the debateable land between imagination and argu- 
ment, he knew when to check his career, and withdraw from that 
perilous ground. Mr. Philips says that he was emphatically the 
orator of manner—that his face, his gesture, his very eye and hand 
spoke. Though exaggerated, there is some truth in the abservation. 
Perhaps no speaker ever employed such graceful and effective action. 
He studied the advice of the ancient orator to perfection, and while 
he did not neglect the muscle and sinew of eloquence, he was parti- 
cularly careful of its embellishments. He was the Hortensius of the 
Irish bar ; and though we never heard that he brought an action of 
damages for ruffling the folds of his gown, he was not the less a true 
disciple of the Roman advocate in cultivating the effect of striking 
attitudes and graceful gestures. Under any circumstances, the fas- 
cination of such a speaker must be very great, and when we add 
the fulness of his tones, the melodious clearness of his articulation, 
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and the richness, copiousness, and brilliancy of his language, we must 
rank him with the most distinguished of our orators. On reading 
the existing fragments of his speeches, we cannot fail to form this 
estimate; but what if we had heard him? The magic of the ‘voice, 
the flashing of the eye, the visible inspiration of power and energy, 
the intense emotions of an agitated audience—all these evaporate in 
the transcript, and their absence is but ill supplied by the cold frost- 
work of mere verbal ornament. The difference between a speech 
spoken and written is the difference between a classic temple contem- 
plated in solitude, and the same blazing with a thousand lights, and 
all the accompaniments of sacrificial splendour. We lose half the 
power that gives invective its terrible fierceness, irony its bitter cool- 
ness, and flattery its exquisite skilfulness. We have the body with- 
out the vital spirit that informed it. 

Lord Plunkett and the Chief are the two great columns that remain 
of the national temple. ‘They have often been compared, although 
the points of difference are much more numerous than those of re- 
semblance. The severe and rigid intellectual structure of the one 
is as far removed as possible from the Attic elegance and refinement 
of the other. In his best days Lord Plunkett possessed a simple and 
native grandeur in oratory, which was wholly unequalled at the bar 
or in the senate. He was eminent for the unlaboured clearness and 
closeness of his reasoning—for the unadorned purity of his style and 
manner, and the general soundness and elevation of his opinions. 
Nervous, collected, and deliberate, he never sank into tameness, or 
swelled into bombast. In weight and vigour of argumentation he 
had no rivals. His was that “ cunning juncture,” which when applied 
to mere diction is a skilful auxiliary, but which rises into the sphere 
of oratorical excellence when directed to the more important task of 
selecting, marshalling, and harmonizing the topics belonging to the 
subject. He was deficient in what may be called the poetic parts of 
oratory—splendour of imagination and richness of sentiment. In dis- 
play of invention, in fertility of matter, and in variety of argument, 
his resources were always great, but he rarely soared; like the ostrich, 
his wings assisted him rather in running than flying. The Chief- 
justice, on the other hand, was copious, vivid, and glittering—he ex- 
celled in a sonorous and lofty declamation, which filled the ear as 
well as the mind. His magnificent rhetoric made a quicker impres- 
sion, but did not last so long. He persuaded you—Plunkett con- 
vinced you; he appealed more powerfully to the passions — Plunkett 
to the understanding. With a taste the most refined, and adorned by 
all the graces of polite literature, he surpassed the other in the har- 
monious structure of his periods, and in giving those beautiful turns 
to thought which are amongst the happiest effects of oratorical as 
well as poetic skill. He was the Rubens of eloquence : let him 
only have the line of the procession, and there was no limit to the 
magnificent drapery and colours in which he could array it. Less 
vehement than Plunkett, he was more tender and subduing; less 
profound, he was more splendid; and with fewer striking reflections 
on particular circumstances, he had a larger display of general prin- 
ciples. Uniformly fascinating and impressive, he was as far removed 
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from the ostentatious parade of a frigid rhetoric, as from the rude 
energy of tempestuous passion ; and if he did not abound in the 
mighty bursts and flashes which constitute the real sublime of elo- 
quence, he had all the variety and warmth and softness that consti- 
tute its beauty. A prejudice has long existed in England against our 
more bold and figurative style of speaking—a feeling which has ac- 
quired some support from the circumstance, that the specimens we 
exported gave colour to the accusation. Irish oratory passes current 
for fireless and vapid declamation, rising perpetually into bombast, and 
never chastened by the control of a sound taste. Its characteristics, 
to borrow the language of a leading authority in depreciation, consist 
in great force of imagination, without any regularity or restraint; 
great copiousness of language, with little selection or propriety ; ve- 
hemence of sentiment, often out of place ; warmth of feeling, generally 
overdone; a frequent substitution of jingling words for ideas; and 
such a defect in skill as may be supposed to result from the intempe- 
rate love of luxuriant declamation, to which all higher considerations 
are sacrificed. Whatever may be the defects of our orators—we speak, 
of course, of “ those lights of the world and demigods of fame’ whose 
genius has given a peculiar character to our eloguence—to not one does 
this catalogue of faults apply. No man of ordinary understanding will 
be so silly as to assert, that Grattan, or Piunkett, or Bushe, had great 
imagination without any control, or copiousness of language without 
any selection. ‘This emanation of individual envy has no foundation 
whatever in fact, and the propagation of such sentiments has had a 
most pernicious effect on the style of English eloquence. We hear 
much about the supremacy of reason in a modern parliamentary 
audience ;—that it is guided more by judgment than susceptibility of 
feeling, and to be vanquished rather by the weapons of argumentative 
than impassioned speaking. But this sacrifice of the lofty parts of 
eloquence has been carried too far, and we see its just fruits in the 
dull prosaic tameness which stamps the debates of the House of Com- 
mons. Imagination is refused all privilege of parliament, and all figures 
are carefully excluded save those of the counting-house. 

The Chief was one of the ablest advocates that ever appeared in 
Ireland. With a jury he was irresistible, so that Plunkett once said of 
him that ‘ he charmed a verdict from the jury by the silent witchcraft of 
his look.” There was more truth, however, in Counsellor O’Doberty’s 
account to Sir Robert Peel—that « Mr. Bushe first butthered ‘em, 
and then sliddered ‘em down.” This arose from his infinite art, his 
knowledge of human nature, and of the readiest access to the avenues 
of the human heart. His cross-examination was perfect : a rogue had 
no escape—he was at once turned inside out in half a dozen raking 
questions, or led on with the most unsuspecting incredulity to his 
utter ruin. But with all his acknowledged power, he was never 
unnecessarily offensive. The gentleman was never merged in the 
advocate, the salutary license of counsel was never carried be- 
yond its just and proper limits, and, in his most impassioned and 
eager moments, he never forgot what was due to his own personal 
dignity and the honour of the profession. He left to others the 
unclean work, and reached the ends they sought by pursuing a wholly 
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different course. Before twelve men he was omnipotent, whether we 
consider his masterly elocution, his unequalled address, his rare and 
peculiar tact in escaping from difficulties which seemed insuperable 
to all but himself, and in the unexpected turn he gave to points 
which appeared to damage irrecoverably the cause of his client. In 
cases of seduction or the like, wherever stirring appeals to the feel- 
ings were to be employed, he was always retained, and no advocate 
of his time obtained so many verdicts. In seriousness or humour, he 
was alike powerful. In the latter department, his speech on the trial 
of Mansergh v. Hackett, for crim. con., was a master-piece. The plea- 
santry of the following passage is, perhaps, a little too broad, but it 
seems to us exquisite. 


“ Permit me, gentlemen of the jury, like Hamlet in the play, to present 
you the reverse of the portraits which have been drawn of this husband 
and his mate—or, to quit the style of metaphor, which does not so well 
become the language of truth, let me tell you, in a few words, what are 
the facts. Lucretia, stripped of her Roman garb, turns out to be neither 
more nor less than Miss Shields, of whose talents and accomplishments 
you have heard so much, and of whom you are just going to see a little. 
Possessed, as we are informed, of every virtue, we cannot suppose her 
deficient in prudence, the parent of the whole moral tribe, and of this she 
gave an early and striking proof. Finding her person of marriageable 
age, and feeling herself little disposed to celibacy, she yet thought it pru- 
dent, before she entered on the awful state of matrimony, to see how she 
would like it, and, by ‘ taking earnest of a spouse,’ to know by anticipa- 
tion what were to be its consequences. She made the experiment, and 
liked it, and her marriage with Mr. Mansergh followed. Too liberal in 
her temper to confine her favours, and a philanthropist in the most exten- 
sive meaning of the term, it would require a greater combination of the 
powers of memory and Jungs than I am blessed with to give you a list of 
the individuals who have been honoured by her embraces. I shall reduce 
them under certain general heads ;—the navy, the army, the bar, and the 
pulpit, have paid homage to her charms. And such was the admirable 
congeniality of temper between her and her mate, that he exulted in her 
triumphs—boasted of her success; and when he beheld a hoary divine 
tottering at the tail of her conscripts, has been heard, at the edifying spec- 
tacle, to ejaculate, in a strain of religious enthusiasm, ‘ Praise be to — 
ven—lI have got the grace of God in my train.’ Children were the natural 
consequence of this diffusive intercourse with the great world, and that 
they were her own children is certain, but further the most zealous of her 
depouents sayeth not.— 

Though troops of heroes did attend 
Her coucheée and her levee, 

The piebald breed was never owned 
By light horse or by heavy.” 


One of the greatest of his efforts is not reported ; it was the case of 
M‘Naghten. He was a magistrate of Antrim, and seduced a country 
girl, When about to lie-in, she applied to him for a little money, 
which he not only refused, but, on some slight pretence, ordered her 
to be scourged through the town. While under the torture, she was 
seized with the throes of labour, and died in a short time after having 
given birth to a still-born child. An account of this horrid proceeding 
was published, and the magistrate prosecuted the writer for a libel. 
Plunkett was retained by the plaintiff, Bushe by the defendant. He 
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had an ample field, and he worked it well. If we may judge of the 
whole by one singularly beautiful sentence, which is all that remains, 
it must have been a speech of rare splendour. The case tor the plain- 
tiff was so managed, that Plunkett had the reply. Bushe, in caution- 


ing the jury against his influence, said : “ Mighty as the powers of 


my honourable friend are, here, at least, they are impotent. J array 
his heart against his head, and like the patriarch wrestling with the 
angel, I doubt not the victory.” 


He excelled in the skilful parts of advocacy—in the nice poise of 


his expressions—in concealing the weaker, or bringing forward the 
stronger points of his subject with artist-like skill—in approaching 
danger, and yet so dextrously keeping clear of it—and in seeming to 
say so much, whilst he really told so little. He always prepared his 
speeches when the matter was of moment; but the best prepared and 
most cautious speaker is often forced to travel out of the studied re- 
cord, from the excitement of his own feelings, or the spring of fresh 
emergencies. ‘The Chief was often hurried away by the storm he had 
himself created, but then he was gifted with that last and greatest at- 
tainment of the rhetorical art—that of fusing the extemporaneous 
with the prepared parts, and so harmonizing the entire, as to make the 
transition from one to the other imperceptible even to the most ex- 
perienced eye. While at the bar, it is said that he was more dis- 
tinguished as an advocate than a lawyer. Be this true or be it false, 
it is now universally agreed, that an abler judge than the Chief-justice 
never presided in a court of common law. In giving judgment he 
was singularly perspicuous—arranging in the clearest order all the 
facts and arguments of the case. No matter how confused and en- 
tangled the statement—how complicated and perplexed by the inge- 
nuity of counsel—he reduced the chaotic materials simply and 
luminously, weighing carefully every point of importance, and assign- 
ing it its proper value. There was no unnecessary amplification, no 
superfluous reasoning, no cumbersome citation of cases. His reference 
to reports was sparing ; not that authority had not always due weight 
with him, but because he relied with dignified firmness on his judg- 
ment, and never sought refuge behind a great name to advance 
opinions which he feared to declare himself. He is not, also, over- 
fond of the multiplicity of modern reports—of that multorwm came- 
forum onus which is daily pressed into the service of the law. If the 
lawyers in the time of Justinian complained of the “ burthen of many 
camels” which composed the treatises on the civil law, how would 
they have complained now, when a whole Mecca caravan would be 
insufficient for their transportation ? The Chief is one of those old- 
fashioned doctors of the law, who think that reports at the present 
day intolerably augment the labour and torment the inquiry of the 
practitioner ; that they overlay whatever is sound and useful, and dis- 
courage the acquisition of scientific knowledge, by substituting the 
empirical recollection of facts for the more beneficial study of prin- 
ciple; that they perpetuate and give a sanction to whatever errors 
may be accidentally committed, and render their e 
difficult by investing them with the sole 
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as law points in the Four Courts, where he went about scattering his 
wisdom or his wit in every quarter. Speaking of the postponement 
of the Catholic claims in ISO8, he said, “ Zoleration never had a pre- 

sent time, nor taxation a future one’ —a deep and eloquent maxim. On 
another occasion, when conversing with a determined place-hunter 

and supporter of a past government—* Profligacy is so extreme in 
public men, that I doubt not politicians may be found, who would for 
years postpone all remedies for a pestilence, if the preservation of their 
places depended on the propagation of the virus.” But it was for his 
keen and polished wit, a faculty in which none surpassed him, and 
which all found to be irresistible, that he was most remarkable. This 
relieved the weary, caimed the angry, and animated the drowsy; it 
drew smiles even from the object s of it, and gave a spirit and fresh- 
ness to the dullest and least interesting cause. When Plunkett once 
concluded a powerful argument in the ‘King’ s Bench, a barrister who 
sat beside the Chief observed, that only for the eloquence he would 
as soon listen to Mr. - . © That,” said he, “reminds me of the 
lrishman’s argument in raion of whiskey—‘ If it warn't for the hops 
and the malt, I’d as soon drink ditch-water as porter.’ ”” His numerous 
sallies would fill a volume, but we shall only give the last in circula- 
tion in the Four Courts—it is an excellent morsel for a crusty law- 
yer—Lord Coke would have delighted in it. Judge ——,, who, unlike 
the Chief, has abjured all generous potations, made a tour in Germany 
some time ago. Baron asked the Chief what his brother had 
been doing in Germany? “ Mevely,” chuckled the Chief, “ making 
the traverse absque hoc(h).” 

To his powers of conversation all submit. With a powerful 
memory, Which years have not in the least impaired; with a mind 
stored with various knowledge, and abounding in anecdotes of rare in- 
terest of the men and events of past times; with a humour arch and 
racy, but never bitter; with an unclouded gaiety of disposition—his 
conversation has a charm in the highest degree fascinating and attrac- 
tive. With such colloquial powers, his superiority in society was never 
felt but in the instruction he imparted, in the wit with which he irra- 
diated a subject, or, what is more rare, in the attention with which his 
generous preference was always directed to the more obscure mem- 
be ‘rs of the company. He has a gentleness of character which flies 
from everything partaking of the rude, boisterous, or offensive, and, to 
use his own forcible language in his eulogy of Richard Power, ‘‘ he 
would shrink from giving pain with the same instinct that men shrink 
from suffering it.” No human being was ever more free from the 
least taint of “malignity, falsehood, or vanity. It is truly delightful to 
witness his demeanour on the bench ;—kind, placid, and cheerful, he 
listens with patience when it almost ceases to be a virtue. He 
str ictly followed the advice of Bacon, “ not to affect expedition by an 
impatient and catching hearing of the counsellors at the bar." Ifa 
quiet hint that the argument would not lose by curtailment failed of 
effect, he yields to his unhappy destiny, not, however, without a signi- 
ficant cough from time to time, the meaning of which is well under- 
stood. By the juniors he is looked on as their father. That earnest 
attention which the senior often fails to arrest, is always held forth to 
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the timid junior. He leans over the bench, nods we _— 
the quaking nerves of the young practitioner by words of favour anc 
yuragement, 

a sande is now drawn toaclose. The C hief has expressed 
a desire to retire from the bench. It is almost time, for the sake of 
his own repose. He has nobly fulfilled his mission ; and we may say 
without contradiction, that it will be difficult indeed to find his equal, 
in commanding talent, in high personal character, in public “genes yon 
in private worth. The fine panegyric of Lord Mansfield on Lord 
Hardwicke is strictly applicable to Chief Justice Bushe— It is the 
peculiar felicity of the great man I am speaking of, to have presided 
very near twenty years, and to have shone with a splendour that has 
risen superior to faction, and has subdued envy. 


ODE FOR THE NEW YEAR. 


BY MAJOR CALDER CAMPBELL. 


I. 


‘Time hath an equal step, nor fast, nor slow, 
As Grief or Joy illusive think ! 
W hene'er of woe 
Or bliss from life's drugged cup we drink, 
Time seems a tardier, quicker pace to go; 
Tis seeming all !—The age that thins men’s blood, 
And turns dark hair to grey, 
Denotes the sway 
Of time, but changeth not the progress of its flood. 
Men come, and disappear, 
Through each revolving year, 
Betore regardless eyes ; 
We meet with welcoming hands, and weep 
At parting, with resistless sighs, 
For deaths—that bring no sleep ; 
But Time looks on, unaltered still, 
On every scene of black or green, 
Careless if this be good, careless if that be ill! 


II. 
Time and Creavion are coeval! Life 
Began, and with it pain, that lasteth thro’ 
All seusons— privilege of man, whose due 
(Purchased by sin) is punishment and strife ! 
“Fwas disobedience edged the murderer’s knife. 
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’T was disobedience plucked the fruit, which grew 
Heavily fraught with fate; and fratricide 


By drunkenness was followed,—and the dew 
Of grapy clusters led to lust, and pride, 
That liveth aye, and buildeth Babels new 
The mocking earth eftsoones with dust to strew, 
q While mad Confusion learns aloud to chide, 
And ruin reigns around. With life and time 


Came man! With sin came death! With Jesus bliss sublime! 


| III. 


Another year, another month, week, day, 
Another hour, begin 
To gather garlands in, 
Wherewith the changing track of time to strew ;— 
The purple rose for love, for hate the sombre yew,— 
The cypress for decay ! 
The world is as it e’er hath been—the Past 
Is born again ; the Present hath amassed 
The Future in its lap. Bells toll the knell 
Of death for some, and merry carols swell 
For others’ bridal bliss ! 
Airs of health 
Are breathed for those—and, fraught with wealth, 
Do jocund ships the waters kiss ; 
While these still meet 
Disease in every blast—in every bark a winding-sheet ! 


IV. 


Oh! New-born Year! be thou to England giver 
Of many a glorious gift! Be thou to her 
A bounteous, never-failing mouutain-river, 
That cannot err, 
Nor stint its treasures, nor its progress slacken,— 
Nor swerve aside, nor recklessly awaken 
Fresh sources, that may grow to fearful floods, 
Destroying woods, 
And making green fields brown ; 
And turning earéd gold 
Where sheafy corn is grown, 
To marshy mosses cold, 
While Want from Hunger learns the bandit's deadly frown !— 
Oh! Newborn year! 
Be thou to England full of gladsomenesses 
And pleasures pure and dear,— 
That so, when o’er thee pale descendeth Time’s dark veil, 
The hearts of Englishmen—with praise that blesses, 
And hymns of gratitude 
That stir to holy joy the blood, 
Shall to thy memory cling,—hoping to see 
Thy likeness in the years that are to be! 
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RECOLLECTIONS OF A STUDENT. 


——_ ee ee 


THE CRIMES OF A “GOOD MAN.’ 


« Nicht der Hochmuth, nicht die Eigenliebe, 
Nein! Vom Himmel eingepflanzte Triebe 
Lebren ‘Tugend, und das ihre Krone, 
Selbst sie belohne ! 
HaALier. 


It is not pride of heart nor self-applause, 

But heaven-implanted conscience, that we feel, 
Which shows us virtue’s never-cbanging laws 
Her lofty self-rewarding crown reveal ! 


In a lonely valley on the banks of the Neckar, replete with all the 
beauties of nature, there so beautiful, but on this spot of a character 
sad and even sombre, rose an unpretending ancient manor-house. 
It was of simple structure, but massive, and bore the impress of anti- 
quity. Its mouldering walls were grey, its ivied turrets green, rising 
above it, like Hope upon a grave-stone. There was no porch, no cas- 
tellated tower, with shattered battlements telling of past wars. 
Through a low-arched door-way you entered the solemn hall; on its 
raftered roof no storied tale, on its antique walls no knightly blazon- 
ment, but the dark-green pines that waved against the windows hung 
that silent chamber with an arras of shadow. 

Within it dwelt a greyhaired, pale old man, who seemed bent 
with cares, and still to smile beneath them. He was quiet and un- 
pretending, like his dwelling ; yet he had a pleasing solemnity, a win- 
ning pensiveness, that made you feel his friend from the moment you 
beheld him. He was an uncle of Issendorff; thence I knew him, 
and, accompanied by my unfortunate friend, I often strolled to that 
old man’s dwelling, and passed away many an evening hour most 
pleasantly, and yet I scarce knew how. 

gee og ewmge rev ~ to him the difficulties of his situation, 
and always left him comforted by his advice, whic 
7 sae a y his advice, which, though so good, 

One evening we found the old man more melancholy than usual ; 
he received us with a sadder smile, and with a warmer welcome. He 
looked paler than his wont—his brow white as the hair that clung 
around. How beautiful are the silver locks of age! They look like 
a halo. It is as though the spirit, drawing so near to heaven, was 
already brightening with its glory. 

We entered the ancient hall. Though it was a cold evening of au- 
tumn the fire had expired on the hearth, and its large and gloomy space 
yawned like a grave. I he leaves fell from the trees, and the gusty 
wind whirled them against the casement, like the tapping of fingers. 
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1 could scarcely forbear deeming it was a spirit calling that old man 
away from his fireless hearth and his gloomy house. 

« Issendorff!” he exclaimed; “I am going!” 

« Where ?” 

“Where!” His voice sank and his eye quailed. “I know not; 
but ’tis to a land whence none return.” 

“TI hope you will be spared us many years longer, dear uncle. 
This is but a passing fancy—you must cheer up. And if you were, 
why fear? ‘The good all go to heaven.” 

“ | hoped for heaven once; but now I dare not!” 

“And why? All mortals are sinful, but you are the best of all I 
know. All who speak of you call you the good Count Danneberg.” 

“1 know they do—and so I thought myself. I believed 1 had never 
committed a crime. I searched my own actions, and was convinced 
I had not. And now—O God!” 

Issendorff looked at me in amaze. “ Uncle!” he exclaimed; “ let 
us replenish the fire, and wheel round your arm-chair.” 

“No! no!” cried the old man with gasping energy; “the fire in 
my heart is going out, and there shall be none on my hearth. Oh! 
it is cold—very cold! and so cheerless, within and without!" 

Thinking that the paroxysm would pass away, and that it was only 
the weakness of age, we noticed him not, dear as he was to us, but 
began to converse on the affairs of my friend, which at that time 
already assumed a hopeless hue. 

Seeing he was not attended to, the old man burst into tears. 

“Thus it is!” he exclaimed. “Once I was young and strong in 
body and intellect—all gathered round me, and sought me, and now 
that I am weak, perchance in both, they leave me alone, and I may 
die, without any one to close my eyes, and speak comfort to my de- 
parting soul.” 

“‘ Not so, dear uncle !” cried Issendorff ; “ we are near you still, and 
we will not leave you. Cheer up! there are still many bright days 
in store for you. But, alas! poor old man! you are not more de- 
serted, more unhappy than I, and I am yet so young.” 

“Then you are truly happy. Feel sorrow young, and you will die 
happy—the deathbed of the unfortunate is easy. But my life has 
not been one of happiness, though I always thought a good one ; and 
yet Ldie in agony. Alas! how vain are our good intentions! how 
little can we rely upon the strength of human wisdom!  O listen to 
me, Issendorff—and you, my young friend ; now about entering life, 
you have, no doubt, your high aspirations, your noble plans. It is 
well; cherish them, they may lead to good ; but mistrust them ; weigh 
well every action before you commit it—yea, even every word ! 
Wait, my children—I see a tempest coming across the mountains. 
You cannot go home yet, therefore spend the evening with me, and I 
will reveal to you the cause of my sufferings, and of my unavailing 
and too long delayed repentance.” 

Ile ceased, and, apparently exhausted, sank back in his arm-chair. 
Issendorff walked to the window and opened it, and in truth a faint 
gleam of lightning flickered against the casement, and partially lit the 
walls, gleaming on the time-silvered head of our venerable host. The 
dead leaves awoke from their rest, and rustled without, and the low 
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wailing wind that precedes a storm crept among the long withered 
grass. Dun clouds glided between the mountains, and a muttering 
of thunder was distinctly audible. The air was keen with frost, 
making a thunderstorm, at that time of the year, the more surprising. 
It was evidently coming fast over Heidelberg, that lay a dark mass in 
the distance. 

A sudden gust arose, and a loud peal of thunder rattled overhead, 
casting its fire athwart the old tower of the far-famed castle. Issen- 
dorff shut the casement, and turned away, for suddenly the old man 
moved, and bent down to the ground, crying in anguish — 

«Qh! hark! hark ! how the Eternal chides—see how his eye lightens 
upon me! See how his almighty anger rolls aloft! And I am called 
hence, and must meet him in his wrath! What if I die to-night ! 
See, there is a hell in the sky !"— 

We shuddered, for an awful expression dwelt in the countenance of 
Danneberg. It was appalling to behold him suddenly raise his time- 
bent form and stand before us with all the vigour of youth. There was 
a majesty in him, but it was that of the spirit. His eye shone forth 
with an unearthly light, but his body seemed wasting before the fire of 
his soul. 

For a time we did not venture to speak; we felt that we dared not 
intrude a common-place word upon his thoughts. We were awed in 
the double presence of the angry storm without, and that sorrowing 
man within. The flashes came fast and thick ; every moment the 
thunder pealed louder, and every moment his anguish seemed to in- 
crease. Never shall 1 forget the countenance with which he gazed 
upon the clouds. A dreadful thought seemed raging within him, but 
at length he grew calmer, reseated himself, and motioning us to his 
side, began thus :— 

“ T need no prelude to what I am about to relate. You may think 
me insane, but 1 am not; though the sudden conviction that he has 
committed endless crimes, forced upon a man who thought his life 
exemplary, were enough to goad to madness in the hour of death. 
Speak not! [know what you would say, but I reveal the truth !—Thus 
has my life been, and it is now on the point of ending.” 

In truth, we saw that the state of excitement under which he was 
labouring could not be sustained long, and that it was the last flicker- 
ing of the lamp ere it expired. With feelings moved to agony, we 
listened. ‘The count resumed :— 

“ Yesternight 1 was sitting alone on this same spot, by the expiring 
embers of my hearth. All was quiet in the house and without. 
The very air seemed dead, and hung heavy inthe room. All was silent 
as thought. The walls looked bare and blank, the lamp burned dim, 
and I felt cheerless. Suddenly a strange feeling came over me—a 
feeling of impending death ; it was indescribable ; a bodily chill and a 
foreboding in the spirit, that weighed me down. I looked around with 
a shudder, for one would feel thus if Satan had entered the room. | 
cannot tell why, but I knew that it was the dreadful warning, the first 
precursor of death! I never felt so before. I am a careworn man, 
but my cares sat lightly on me, for they were mere worldly misfor- 
tunes ; loss of friends, and wealth, and rank, and disappointments. 
I had grieved for them, but I had never felt thus ! 
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“T tried to comfort myself by looking over my past life. Oh! it 

was a difficult task! It was like commencing a long journey, when 
one is tired to death. But I did begin it, and “sought comfort in the 
retrospection. All my actions I had modelled according to what men 
considered the laws of right. 1 had always been an enthusiast for the 
good and the noble; if ever a mortal was faultless, I had deemed myself 
such. Had 1 not suffered for the good of my fellow-creatures—had 
I not undergone misery and privation to serve them? Was I not 


justified in hoping for comfort in the retrospection ? What good must 


I not have done ? 

«“ Thus I said to myself, aloud, as one who fears to be alone, but 
there was a lurking consciousness of evil. 1 paused.—Good heaven ! 
I heard a still small voice answer me! Fearfully it stole on the 
silence of the chamber. ‘That voice was most strange ; it was so low 
I scarce could hear it, and yet every word thrilled deeper than this 
thunder. I listened, and lo! the voice came from within me. Still ] 
continued to speak, and still it answered me, in that low, whispered, 
awful tone. It came from the depth of my heart, and I felt it was 
the voice of God! 

“ The consciousness of my past actions now came over me. But 
the path that my memory w ‘ould have traced was not the one that | 
was permitted to follow. I began with what 1 considered the first 
main action of my life, one that I had thought would alone entitle me 
to eternal reward; that dreadful voice stopped me. * That is not thy 
first stv,’ it breathed; ‘thy catalogue of erime begins far sooner ! 
Recollect ! one evening in long past years, you met Dietrich Schaft- 
ner; he was very young at the time, and his fiery imagination easily 
impressed. You conversed with him, and the theme was God. Did I 
not then whisper close to your heart, “ Forbear! it is not well done 
to speak lightly on serious theme, to one so wild of thought!” —you 
conversed on all the different codes and sects, and compared their re- 
lative merits ; but it was more satire than discussion. Fate and the 
free agency of man became your subject. You said in conclusion : 
“We claim the possession of a free, unfettered soul, and yet dare not 
venture to act for ourselves, but suffer our actions, nay, our thoughts 
to be ruled by visionary laws. How must the eternal spirits smile at 
us! do you not feel humiliated before them? For my part, I would 
break from such puerile guidance, if I thought I were a plaything in 
the hands of fate, for | feel, and so must every man, an immortal 
power within me, that can think and act for itself. Why bow without 
inquiry to the quaint fancies of visionary minds, clothed with the 
names of moral and religion? These sacred names are easily applied 
to any tenet.” These were thy words.’ 

“] could not deny them, but I had spoken them without an evil in- 
tent. I had wished to assert the sovereignty of the human will, but 
I had not thought that I was committing evil. 

‘«¢ These words,’ continued the voice, ‘ laid the train of thought ; 
they sank deep into the mind of thy young listener—they ruled the ac- 
tions of his after life ; he became self-confident, thence reckless, fierce, 
and proud. He died an outcast upon a scaffold, and thou art the cause.’ 

“IT shuddered and bowed down, for the weight as of a world rushed 
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over my heart. Is it thus I have acted? Then am I indeed unblest ! 
Are actions I scarce heeded at the time — words I did not recollect for 
an hour, of such fearful importance? At once I was dashed from the 
pinnacle of self-applause into the lowest gulf of despondency. With 
a feeling of unutterable woe, I tried to wave away the visions of my 
Past, and to silence that dreadful voice: but the more I strove the 
thicker they thronged around me, and the tones of that awful monitor 
loudened to a thunder !— 

«Oh! I cannot tell the feeling of utter wretchedness that seized me 
or the chill of horror that I felt, as recollection after recollection 
rushed across my mind. - 

“I will not, cannot dwell on them, though they are burnt in cha- 
racters of fire on my brain. Merciful heaven! strike me not yet 
with those bolts! I am unprepared !” 

The Count gazed at the lightnings, that now thronged thick and 
lurid in the sky, like the fancies of an evil heart. A darkness hung 
around, save where those fires melted downward from heaven, like 
burning ore, and the trembling voice of that wretched man came low 
and hollow as of one in the grave. 

«“ My next crime,” he continued, “ consisted in an action that I 
thought one of my most meritorious. I had joined an army of pa- 
triots—where I will not say, for many of the first in our Jand are im- 
plicated in the event—it was in a far distant country. Brilliant vic- 
tories crowned our endeavours for a time; then we were beaten by 
overwhelming force. A scanty band, which I commanded, still re- 
mained; some of the loftiest of the realm were in the number, and the 
noblest hearts that ever beat to battle. Resistance was hopeless, 
and retreat was open—they might have all been saved. Many would 
not have been suspected, most would have been pardoned and _at- 
tained happy years, surrounded by those they love; but I advanced 
before them. 

“* Comrades !’ I cried, ‘ the way for flight is free, but freer is the 
road to glory! Your country demands a sacrifice, let us not survive 
its liberties, but seal them with our blood. I call on you all to die 
for your cause. A brighter flame will arise from our grave than we 
could ever kindle in a lengthened life !’ 

“ I thought this heroism—it may have been, but even at that mo- 
ment I heard a voice within me. I heeded it not, for I knew it not. 
I saw by the pale quivering lip, and the gleaming eye of the doomed 
soldiers, that the smiles and tears of those they loved, of parents, 
wives and children—the bereft, the widow, the orphan, were pre- 
sent to their thoughts. I saw that recollections rolled over them, and 
half unnerved ; the bright memories of childhood and its promises. 

* TI felt, as it were, a remorse for what I had said ; but then I rea- 
soned thus: Private feelings must yield to public good, the coun- 
try commands the sacrifice. DoI not share the same fate? But 
the broken hearts at home! Away, unmanly fancies! Be the spirit 
brave, and drink the cup of glory, though the draught be death !’ #1 saw 
they wavered, I saw many thought of those they loved, and half 


sheathed the sword—* Onward!’ I cried. « If none will follow me to 
death, I go alone!’ 
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«Forth from its scabbard, as lightning from the cloud, leaped every 
blade, and lifting it above him, each soldier swore to die by my side. 
The foe came down, and every one of my valiant band was slain. I 
fought bravely, nay heroically. An old man, woe-stricken, on the 
brink of doom, says it, and curses himself for having done so. They 
perished. I was taken prisoner and escaped soon afterwards. I al-. 
ways thought this one of the proudest and brightest actions of my 
life—but yesternight the hand of God unveiled the awful secret. 1 
was a murderer a thousand fold; and methought I heard in the 
dreadful silence of the midnight the beating of the hearts I had 
broken. ) 

“The people obtained their liberty afterwards, by foreign interposi- 
tion, and the bootless sacrifice of so many valiant hearts is scarce 
known or recorded. Oh! listen not tothe call of false glory, for its 
halo is a wildfire on a grave, and its laurel is a weed from hell. 


~ ¥ 7 - 


“ The Count Waldren was my true and dear friend; he had stood 
by me in many dangers, he had aided me in many undertakings. 1 
owed him a debt of gratitude, and tried to repay it. He was noble 
and wealthy, and did not want assistance, but Providence gave me 
the power to render him a service. 

“ Large possessions and lordly castles were enjoyed by a young and 
distant relative of the count, but my friend said he had a right and 
laid claim to them; they formed al most the only property of his 
competitor, Sigismund of Seedorff, who without them would become 
a comparative beggar. 

“ Sigismund was on the point of being united to a noble and beau- 
tiful lady; they loved each other tenderly. I knew it. Chance 
threw it into my power to render such evidence as caused my friend 
to gain the lawsuit—but the day before the last hearing of the case, 
Sigismund Seedorff came to me. 

«1 know,’ he exclaimed, ‘ that you can make your friend gain 
the contested property. He is rich already, and does not want “‘s 
shall be a beggar, and Henrietta’s father will withhold his consent to 
her marriage with the landless outcast. The ruin of two hearts, 
mayhap souls, will be your deed !' 

“« Your argument, sir, is powerful,’ [ replied, ‘but it is useless. 
My conscience can never reproach me for doing that which is right ; 
let every man have Ais right ; and it behoves every individual to do as 
much as lays in his powerto accomplish so desirable a result. If such 
were the case, the earth would become a paradise. If the property 
belongs by right to you, it will be yours, for no subterfuge is used, 
and the judges are strictly honourable: you cannot deny that this is 
fair |’ 

“<¢]T do not; but is it merciful? It is just before man—is it so 
before God? Supposing your friend to have a legal right—he is 
rich, but I shall become poor. I care not for myself—but—’ and his 
voice faltered—‘ there are other hearts will break !’ 

“I felt the appeal: something prompted me to yield. Butalas! I 
reasoned—that bane of the soul—I reasoned with worldy reasoning. 
G2 
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Were it not joining in a conspiracy against my friend ? My evidence 
would decide the case ; or if withheld, would place the antagonists in 
an equal position—should I withhold it? No! The stoic mind, 
the duty of friendship, the debt of gratitude—all forbade ; and after 


the maturest consideration I decided upon supporting the cause of 
Count Waldren. I felt convinced I was fulfilling the dictates of 


earth's noblest feeling—friendship. My heart beat proudly at the 
thought. On the morrow I repaired to the court of justice ; several 
little incidents combined to warn me away. Was it the hand of God? 
does Providence give us these signs to guide us in our actions, as 
conscience does in our thoughts ? Yea, it doth. 

“ Upon my evidence Count Waldren gained his cause. The court 
was crowded to excess ; Sigismund pleaded nobly—touchingly. Ile 
gazed upon me as | advanced with a look of appeal I can never forget. 
I felt it, but 1 would not heed it. He heard his doom with a smile, 
as one prepared, and with a haughty, measured step he left the 
hall. 

“1 know not what impelled me, on that evening, to wander down to 
the lordly domain in which still dwelt Sigismund. A space of eight 
days was allowed him, within which it must be resigned, and imme- 


diately upon hearing the decision he had repaired to his castle of 


Seedorf. 

« The night had already begun to close, when, following one of those 
mysterious impulses which so often arise within us, I entered the 
lordly but deserted gate of the vast domain. The moonlight watched 
over it, and that was the only sentinel, for the guards had left. The 
bonds of obedience to him, who was whilome lord of Seedorff, were 
broken, and the proud descendant of unnumbered ancestors was no 
longer master in his own domain. As | proceeded down the stately 
avenue, I perceived some one before me walking at a slow and thought- 
ful pace—it was Sigismund. I drew back; but, I knew not why, | 
could not refrain from following him at a distance. He advanced 
slowly beneath those venerable elms, and gazed around him with a 
pale and placid brow, as one with a breaking heart taking a last but 
calm farewell of dear familiar scenes. He wandered long and far 
around his ancient park ; at length he returned to the terrace of the 
castle, and then, taking some object from his breast, gazed on it in- 
tently, alternately glancing at that and at the lordly towers departing 
from his sway. I since learned it was the miniature of Henrietta. 
He knew (he had told me) she was now lost to him—irrevocably 
lost. 

“Long and immovably Sigismund stood in that thoughtful attitude, 
then turning slowly away, entered the portal and closed it behind 
him, as though shutting out the world. IL heard his step ascending 
the marble staircase, | heard it reverberate in the vaulted hall, and 
every echo seemed to fall upon my heart. | felt as a midnight robber, 
intruding thus upon the sacred solitude of another's home ; but an in- 
definable teeling forced me to remain. I stood gazing intently on the 
majestic and beautiful pile before me, that rose surrounded by soli- 
tude, silence, and moonlight. ; 


* A window at this moment opened in a lofty tower, and I beheld 
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Sigismund leaning his last adieu to his dear-loved home. It was 
closed ; the night wore; and still, as by a charm, I stood rivetted to 
the spot. After a time, a faint red gleam leaped against the case- 
ment, and a shot reverberated within the castle. Instinctively I knew 
the cause. I was motionless with horror; and as I stood thus, me- 
thought I heard an echo of that sound in the heavens above me, and 
a feeling came over me that it was the registry of that deed against 
me before the throne of God. A consciousness of evil and a remorse 
seized me, but I soon dispelled it ;—the deed is on Ais head, | rea- 
soned. Poor unhappy man! to peril his soul for earthly baubles !—J 
have done my duty. I rushed to the castle, and alarmed the house- 
hold: my fears were true—assistance was Vain. 
* * * ’ * 

“It was in the midst of gaiety, at the board of my grateful friend, 
that I heard of the death of Henrietta. They said she had died of 
a decline—her malady was a broken heart. Although I had never 
seen her, I was truly grieved, but I applauded myself, notwithstanding, 
for what I had done. I had followed the dictates of friendship te the 
utmost; I had fulfilled the Jaws of honour, and not deviated from 
that path which the most mature consideration pronounced ¢ the right.’ 
But yesternight the spirit of God forced upon me the dreadful con- 
viction that I had erred—nay, more, that I had sinned a fearful sin, 
for | had stifled the voice of the eternal truth, and followed the dic- 
tates of human wisdom where the finger of the Deity pointed to ¢ the 
right.” * 

The old count paused. Was it exhaustion ?—was it death? He 
seemed outspent; but his eyes were still fixed upon the storm, that 
rolled with unabated fury aloft. He roused himself from his death- 
like stupor with more than mortal energy. 

“The storm is not yet over! We will depart together !” he cried, 
in an impassioned tone. “ But my duty is as yet unfinished ; [ must 
proceed,” he resumed, in a cold, sepulchral voice, as one reciting a 
task. He spoke of the dearest, the best hopes of his life, in the same 
cold, indifferent manner. It showed that already he felt belonging no 
more to earth and earthly feelings ; his heart had died within him, and 
his soul still lingered around it, like a spirit around a tomb. 

“1 have loved,” continued the spirit-broken mourner, “ and Agatha 
deserved a better destiny than to be linked to me. She inclined to- 
wards Gerhard Von Stadelnberg; but the heart is weak, and she be- 
came mine! Her deserted suitor left the country ;—we thought no 
more of him! My lot became one of hardship. Agatha pined and 
died in the icy north, and I was left with a cloud upon the sunshine 
of my life. Yet J never accused myself—I sooner murmured against 
what I deemed the harsh decrees of Providence, But yesternight 
the curtain was lifted from before ascene in the past. The self-exiled 
Gerhard fell in battle, a victim of my selfishness, and the shadow I 
had cast upon the life of Agatha falls coldly between me and the glory 
of heaven. Yet I had never one moment regretted having won her 
heart, never one moment held myself responsible for Gerhards exile 
and end, or Agatha’s sufferings and death ! Alas! I have perverted 
the innocent mind—murdered the brave—brought ruin to families— 
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broken noble hearts—and destroyed those I loved the best! while I 
thought myself performing the most laudable actions, and harbouring 
the most excellent intentions, while all who knew me deemed me one 
of the best of men.” 

Thus far the count had spoken in the same cold voice. He paused, 
and seemed struggling with his feelings. 

“Do you now wonder that I should have no hope ? or that even 
madness should buro in my brain ?” he burst forth, with the tone of a 
maniac. “ Dashed at once from my height of happiness—the strength 
of self-reliance! O mercy! mercy! my spirit is departing; I feel it 
ebbing ;—it is passing away from the earth, but the storm is above, and 
it cannot ascend to heaven, for a lightning will strike it from its path, 
und hurl it into the fires of the eternal gulf. O save me! save me! 
See how those lights burn aloft! It is the eye of God, kindling and 
Hashing in anger ;--it is fixed upon me, and I perish 1” 

We were horror-stricken. Count Danneberg fell back as one 
dashed to the ground, and remained motionless. At first we thought 
that in truth a levin bolt bad struck him, for the thunder pealed with 
an awful burst—the walls tottered beneath the overwhelming sound. 

‘He is dead!” whispered Issendorff; “his heart beats no longer.” 

We knelt by the side of the prostrate form ;—it breathed not ;—] 
cannot describe our feelings. 

The storm sunk with a sudden hush, and its retiring lightnings 
played distinctly across the towers of Heidelberg; still the old man 
remained motionless as the dead. The moon came forth, and laid its 
light upon his brow, like the hand of a saint imparting a blessing. 
Was itfancy ? A smile appeared to steal over his lips, and his coun- 
tenance to grow more calm. It seemed as though he was being re- 
conciled with his God. And in truth it might be thus; for the 
misfortunes he caused were not the result of evil intention, but of 
error. Do they not show that, mistrusting the sophistry of the mind, 
and the wisdom of the world, we must keep watch above our words 
and our actions ? 

Slowly the dying man reopened his eyes, and gazed upon us. 

“I am forgiven!” he breathed. “There is endless mercy in 
heaven !” 

His eyes still dwelt upon us calmly and kindly; gradually they 
grew dim ;—he breathed a long, deep sigh, and expired. 
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THE PRESS. 
BY MRS. ABDY. 


Ou! the wondrous Press has a magic sway 
In its great and giant force, 

To the east and west it bends its way, 
And it takes o’er the seas its course ; 

Gay dazzling stores may the good ship fill, 
In the pride of vain excess, 

But it boasts a treasure more precious still, 
In the wealth of the mighty Press. 


The son of genius, unsought, unknown, 
May his heaven-born themes pursue, 

Their brightness gladdens himself alone, 
For his friends are far and few. 

But see, in the ranks of fame he stands, 
Lo! thousands his lays possess, 

And his name is blazoned in distant lands, 
Through the aid of the mighty Press. 


The poet’s numbers, the scholar’s lore, 
Cast their radiant spell o’er all ; 

Those strains are conned in the cottage poor 
That enchant the lordly hall: 

And the Book more holy than all beside, 
Which alone can truly bless, 

To the heathen shines as a lamp and guide, 
By the power of the mighty Rice. 


Alas! that a scene so bright, so dear, 
Should a dark reverse disclose, 

Alas! that a boon so great, so dear, 
Should be ever linked with woes ; 

But the lawless doctrines of men profane, 
To the world their guile address, 

Proving to thousands a snare and bane, 
Through the sway of the mighty Press. 


Yet the summer sky has its wintery doom, 
And the rose reveals a thorn, 

And evil must ever mix with good 
In a race to evil born ; 

We must bear the pangs of a thwarted will 
Where we fondly hoped success, 

We must sigh o’er the mass of social ill, 
Diffused by the mighty Press. 


Yet the light of Faith let us humbly seek 
To illume our dangerous road, 

Let us deem all knowledge poor and weak 
That would lead our hearts from God ; 

Then may we welcome Instruction’s tide, 
As it flows our land to bless, 

And greet with unmingled joy and pride 

The gift of our glorious Press. 
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BY ABBOTT LEE. 
CHAPTER XXXIII. 


As Wickham turned into that certain court in the Temple which, 
for lack of a dearer and better place to bear the title, he was for the 
present obliged to honour with the name of home, his eye caught a 
glimpse of a peculiar blue livery, with yellow facings and shoulder- 
knots, and the idea suggested itself that it certainly belonged to the 
Hamiltons. The phenomenon brought again to his recollection the 
obstinate shoe-creakings and the treacherous rustlings of garments 
which he had heard in the ante-room of that nursery and study in 
Belgrave Square, in which he had so recently had an audience of his 
beloved; and putting that and that together, he became more tho- 
roughly convinced than before that other ears besides those of his 
adorable had heard all the vastly pretty things which were improvised 
for her amusement alone. Wickham felt a little irritated at the suppo- 
sition. Love-making to a party not concerned is the most grotesque 
of imagery, and the manufacturer seems to himself a mere maker of 
toys. Nay, he has a sort of feeling that he has even been caricaturing 
himself in all the inflated imagery of his passion, and this is pecu- 
larly annoying and irritating to his self-love. 

Walter Wickham’s French bed that night was peculiarly ill-made ; 
no sleep was to be got out of it; neither did any of those waking 
dreams of hope and expectation shed their influences over it, which 
sometimes gild with their sunshine the rugged things of life. He had 
lately been stoutly endeavouring to cope with the troubles of his lot, 
and stem the tide of adversity with a courageous arm, and_ this 
manlike resolution Veronese had had no small share of breathing into 
his spirit. But who has not felt, in the midst of the energy and 
determination which they have been valiantly practising under the 
pressure of real evils, their nerves all at once slacken, their courage 
ooze away, their spirit evaporate, leaving them more dejected and 
enervated, nay, more wholly overpowered, than at the first blow of 
their misfortunse? It was thus with Wickham. ‘The first nauseous 
tuste of his adversity revived upon his palate with its fullest flavour ; 
the value of all that he had lost returned upon him with an enhanced 
price ; and the meagreness of all that he possessed dwindled down into 
deprivation and poverty. His bed-room, with its creasled ceiling, its 
dusty walls, its cobwebbed corners, and its crippled chairs, appeared 


in the first blush of their deformity ; and his sitting-room, with its 
faded, ragged, unswept carpet, its torn and tattered sofa, its shattered 
—_ ¢ hearth, and its blinds that would hang crooked and would not 
draw, W “ek “> -({" . - a 3) ae . , nan 
a wore : more blood curdling, soul-chilling aspect, than when his 
lorror-stricken eyes first made their acquaintance. Neither were the 
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prospects of his mental vision much more satisfactory. He had em- 
barked in a travel through the dry and toilsome deserts of the law ; 
had begun to tread that maze of intricacies and subtleties from which 
his weary feet might never more find egress ; and if the desert were 
indeed passed over, and the labyrinth threaded, would it not be when 
his brow was wrinkled and his hair whitened? and where is the plea- 
sure of success, when desire has departed ?—where would be the love- 
liness of Arabella—and what would she be? Wickham could not help 
thinking that she would probably resemble her grandmother; and where 
would be the use of all his toil, ifit promised him such a result ? 

With a sensation of loathing Walter pushed away his pile of fusty 
books, and abandoning all excursions into the future, began to explore 
the ramifications of the present. He thought upon Arabella, beauti- 
ful, blooming, and devoted as he had left her the previous evening ; 
remembered that but for that most luckless exposition of heartless and 
senseless folly which had lost him his uncle’s favour and affection, he 
should at that moment have been the happy husband of his adorable, 
with an allowance befitting the condition of Lord Killikelly’s heir. 
Wickham thought of all this, and actually writhed under his retrospec- 
tive disappointment. |.uxury and love were demolished at one blow. 
And then meanness suggested that all was not lost; that he had only 
to ask and have; and all the pleadings that had fallen from his beau- 
tiful Arabella’s rosy lips recurred in more than the force of their first 
utterance. ‘ Never!” exclaimed Wickham, suddenly rising from his 
seat, and pushing the table away with his hands, and his chair with 
his feet. ‘Never! I have lost both mistress and fortune, but I will 
not buy them back again at the price of honour !” 

On this magnanimous resolution Wickham determined to make him- 
self as miserable as possible, and was just trying how far he could ac- 
complish it in practice, when a very aristoci ‘atic-looking letter, in- 
scribed on the finest of post, and sealed with the crest of the 
Hamiltons, was put into his hands. 

“Well!” thought Wickham, “I was right then in supposing that 
all the prettv things I said last night were poured into other ears 
besides those they were intended for. Now come reproaches and ti- 

rade against stolen sweets ;—but no matter; it is but another of the 
sine dregs of my cup, and I am getting used to the flavour.” 

Wickham opened and read— 





“ My Dear Sir, 

‘A long time having now elapsed since I had last the pleasure of 
seeing you, I have at last determined, upon mature deliberation, to 
come to some explanation with you, influenced as I am by my own 
most sincere esteem and regard, by Mrs. Hamilton's almost maternal 
feeling towards you, and by the painful dread that the emotions of my 
daughter's heart are we aring out the frame-work of her body, through 
the ‘medium of her acute and exquisite sensibility. Under the influ- 
ence of these motives, | have determined to waive the punctilio of my 
position as a parent and a gentleman, and request you to explain the 
motives of your extraordinary conduct. 

“I think that I need scarcely remind you of the warmth of our 
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personal affection, which induced us to welcome you as a suitor to 
Arabella, in preference to many whose pretensions were, perhaps, 
higher, though they could not be put into the scale with our esteem 
and regard towards yourself. You know that things had gone so far 
as only to require winding up, when all of a sudden you withdrew 
yourself from our circle without a word of explanation. _ We, of 
course, were very bitterly wounded on the loss of your society, and 
that too when we expected that a very little time would have made 
you a member of our family. But the blow fell the heaviest upon 
Arabella. She was long in even acquiring a partial tranquillity, and 
is still suffering both in health and spirits: and it is because I cannot 
see her sinking into an untimely grave, that 1 now call upon you for 
explanation. Why, then, did you thus withdraw yourself? You 
were never banished from our house, nor from our affection. Ara- 
bella, with all the ingenuousness of her own affectionate nature, has 
detailed to her parents the circumstances of your last night’s visit; 
her timidity might, in the first instance, make her shrink from the 
avowal, but her second impulse was to trust to our affection. We 
have been charmed at the generous and noble sentiments which ac- 
tuated you throughout your interview, and if you will visit us this 
morning, we shall be very happy to consult with you, whether or 
not any mode is left of establishing the united and mutual happiness 
of yourself and our Arabella. And meanwhile believe me, 
&e. &e. &c. 
H. A. P. HAMILTon.” 


Wickham read this letter once through, and, without waiting to 
refold it in its original form of comeliness, crushed it in his hand, 
crammed it into his pocket, and snatching up his hat, ran rather 
than walked, in the most ungentlemanly hurry imaginable, as fast as 
limb and muscle and nerve and sinew could carry him, to Belgrave 
Square. 

There was no appearance of Wickham being met at the door 
with a surly “not at home” this time. His name was evidently on 
the porter’s books as one of the admitted, and that, too, with a show 
of deference and alacrity which Wickham had not for some time back 
had the pleasure of being greeted with. “ After all,” thought he, “I 
must have been labouring under some most injurious mistake. How 
could all this be? How could I injure the Hamiltons so much as to 
think them mercenary and time-serving? Here am I in the lowest 
depths of my broken fortune, and yet their hospitable doors fly open 
to me, and I am almost asked to accept their dearest treasure. Kind 
—noble—generous—disinterested !” 

Thus thought Wickham as he bounded up the hall-staircase, as in 
his days of favour, and in a moment more found himself in the pre- 
sence of Mr. and Mrs. Hamilton. He cast his eyes round the room 
in search of his adorable—she was not there. “It is only delicate,” 
thought he “ I shall see her presently.” 

_ Hehad scarcely time for these thoughts in the midst of the cordial greet- 
ings of his host and hostess. He felt himself quite intexicated with the 
warmthlof their welcome. So generous, so open-hearted, sodisinterested. 
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Mr. Hamilton shook him cordially by the hand, and looked all frank 
delight. Mrs. Hamilton left her white, well-ringed fingers for a full 
minute and a half in his, declaring all the time that it gave her the 
truest, the most sincere pleasure to see him again. She had had no 
rest since he had forsaken them—they should all be so happy. And 
then Mr. and Mrs. Hamilton began to explain to him how he had 
been excluded, at the same time mixing up their explanation with 
reproaches that he had deserted them, and then laying the whole 
fault on their porter, for having mistaken him for somebody else, 
whom they had indeed excluded; for wilfully shutting their door upon 
him, their most cherished guest; for mistaking their order entirely, 
and then acting in direct opposition to them; in fact, for being an 
unmeasured rogue and an entire fool. 

* And it is thus,’ said Mrs. Hamilton, sentimentally, “ that the 
most intimate connexions are separated, and the dearest friends 
divided.” 

«“ By a parcel of heedless, profligate, worthless fellows, who are 
too idle to do anything but eat,” warmly taking up the strain, said 
Mr. Tiamilton. 

“The domestics of the present day,” responded Mrs. Hamilton, 
with a soft commiserating accent, “are indeed highly immoral.” 

«“ But as soon as ever we found it out, we turned the whole set of 
them away. I was angry. I might say I was almost in a passion ; 
and I dismissed every one of them! a set of——” 

“My dear, your feelings are so strong.” 

“Strong! How can they be otherwise? Might we not have lost 
the dearest friend we possess ?” 

«QO, Mr. Wickham, how could you desert us?” exclaimed Mr. 
Hamilton. ‘ Could you think whose peace you were destroying.” 

“Tam afraid that I thought only of my own—only of myself,” 
said Wickham. 

‘But our feelings,” said Mrs. Hamilton, depre catingly. 
‘ Pardon me, my dear madam.” 
‘And Arabella. Ah, did you think of poor Arabella?” 

“ Spare me, my dear Mrs. Hamilton.” 

“ ] would not wound you for the world. I know too well what it 
is to have my own feelings agonized and harassed. No, Mr. Wick- 
ham, do not think that Z would say anything to distress you?” said 
Mrs. Hamilton, kindly and tenderly’saying everything she could think 
of all the while. 

“It was the fault of the servants,” said Mr. Hamilton, “ but I 
turned them all away at a moment's notice ; that was the sure way of 
hitting the right one. And now, my dear fellow, I am very glad to 
see you here again; very glad, upon my honour; and I hope nothing 
will ever happen again to disturb our family harmony.” And Mr. 
Hamilton gave Wickham another long shake of the hand. 

“ And I join in that wish,” said Mrs. Hamilton, in her soft, sooth- 
ing voice, * most cordially. My dear Mr. Wickham knows how much 
of our hearts is in his possession.” And Mrs. Hamilton followed her 
husband's example, and once more presented him with her own soft 
white hand, 

Wickham’s feelings were in a whirligig. 
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« My dear fellow,” said Mr. Hamilton, “ you acted very honour- 
ably last night.” 

“ Worthily of yourself,” added Mrs, Hamilton. 

« Arabella told us all,” said Mr. Hamilton. 

“She has no concealments from her parents,” rejoined mamma. 
‘* She is so perfectly ingenuous.” 

“ Miss Hamilton,” said Wickham, “ had nothing to conceal. My 
visit was wholly unexpected by her; it was, in fact, unpremeditated 
by myself. I acted wholly upon impulse.” 

« You are the soul of honour,” said Mr. Hamilton warmly. 

“ The very soul,” said Mrs. Hamilton with emotion. 

“And now, my dear fellow, make yourself at home again. Con- 
sider yourself always as our most welcome guest. Come whenever 
you are inclined,” said Mr. Hamilton. 

* Consider yourself as one of our own family,” said Mrs. Hamilton ; 
‘not as visiting, but at home.” 

Exactly so,” said Mr. Hamilton, “that is the very thing—not 
visiting,-but at home.” 

“And [ trust that nothing will ever happen again to disturb our 
family harmony. In fact, nothing shall happen.’ 

* T hope not,” said Wickham. 

“IT hope not,” said Mrs, Hamilton. 

* But where's Arabella?” asked Mr. Hamilton, knowing all the 
while that she had been ordered not to come till she was called for. 
“Where's Arabella Why does she not come to welcome Mr. Wick- 
ham back again 7” 

Arabella was sent for, and came as promptly as if she had only been 
waiting for the saummons—came looking beautiful, though it was morn- 


ing and broad daylight, for Arabella was yet on the sunny side of 


twenty, and therefore bore looking at in a morning -- she came looking 
rosy, and smiling, and happy, and as unlike as possible to the wasted 
shadow which her father’s paternal apprehensions had imagined. 
Wickham thought first that he must be dreaming when he found him- 
self once more installed in the yellow satin sofa, and privileged to 
lounge as he liked—to stretch his limbs or to loll backwards, or to be a 
Turk, according to his own willand pleasure. He fancied it could be 
nothing but a sleeping fiction, when he found Arabella on one side 
looking so bright and beautiful, and Mrs. Hamilton so amiable and 
affectionate on the other. His comfort, nay his luxury, once more 
the first consideration. The fire blazed for him, and the cook studied 
only his appetite. At first, we say, Wickham thought this was alla 
dream, but he presently began to believe that this part of his life only 
was reality, and the rest delusion: and not until he was obliged to 
leave his luxuriant yellow damask sofa, and walk, yes, walk home to 
the odious court in the Temple, and that horrid Mrs. Cavanagh, was 
he fully certified what part of his time was spent in vision and what 
in reality. Ele went back, however, to his dungeon, which, from the 
contrast to that happy drawing-room in Belgrave Square, appeared 
ten times more insupportable. He had lost the motives to endurance— 
the impulses to exertion. Tle loathed his fusty law-books, and could 
net brace up his mind to open them. His energy was all dead or 
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dormant. He was content to rest upon his oars, and let the stream 
of time float him along whither it would, and meanwhile to go every 
morning to Belgrave Square, to stop as long as he could, to sip his 
chocolate or pick his chicken, and to sing duets with Arabella, and 
help her to wind her silk—and in this fool's paradise we leave him for 
the present. 





CHAPTER XXXIV, 


We return once more to Lisson Grove and Veronese. 

Veronese was just finishing off a few of the scratchings of pencils 
and blotchings of colourings, called sketches and drawings by her 
pupils, and doing it with an extremity of ill-will that almost amounted 
to bad temper. By dint of a dash here, and a touch there, she was 
performing miracles ; turning ships into houses, houses into ships, 
land into water, water into land, trees into men, and men into sheep, 
as the case might be: or she was curing a parcel of eyes of squinting, 
or giving the right complement of limbs to beings that were intended 
to be human, or putting arms or legs in the positions which nature 
designed them to fill ; and as she thus sat putting the finishing touches 
to these most effective specimens of the fine arts, her own heart was 
swelling to an extremely uncomfortable size, through the very disa- 
greeable sensations with which it was filled. 

“ What are you doing, Veronese?” asked Mrs. Rowland, “ with all 
those rubbishly daubs ? [am sure that it is nothing but complete waste 
of time.” 

Now Veronese did not like to hear the productions of her pupils 
called “ daubs,” though she knew them to deserve no better title. 

“Bad as they are,” said Veronese, “ they are the best that 1 can 
make my pupils do. [am sure it is a vexation to me to let such 
things pass.” 

“What are you doing with them, spending so much time over them" 
asked Mrs. Rowland. 

“ Only touching them up,” said Veronese with a sigh. 

“Touching them up! and why do you give yourself the trouble to 
do that 2? You might be helping me to mend your papa’s things. 7 
am left to do everything.” 

Veronese almost choked herself with a great sigh, but did noi 
answer. 

‘Tam sure you are not so over well paid,” said Mrs, Rowland, 
“that you need waste any more time upon them; but you'd do any- 
thing for anybody rather than for me.” 

“| wish 1 could make these children do better,” said Veronese, 
“for I am truly ashamed of their wretched caricatures of skies and 
trees and houses; but I think it would be as easy for me to teach 
them to be Miltons as to draw.” 

“How seldom do you find any feeling for the arts among the 
children of butchers and bakers!” said the artist. ‘The Browns, aud 
the Smiths, and the Johnsons, and the Thompsons—all of them with 
turn-up noses and red chubby cheeks—nothing in the world is to be 
expected from them.” 
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“ What's the use of trying to teach them then ?” said Mrs. Row- 
land in her sharp querulous tones. 

“ My dear, that is a very sensible observation of yours. Where is 
the use of teaching them 7” said the artist. 

“ Yes, that’s all very fine of you to say so, took up Mrs. Rowland, 
“but I do see some use in the money it brings in, I must confess, 
Perhaps you may understand the secret of living without money, but 
I don’t very well know how a house is to go on without it. All I say 
is, that I wonder that Veronese should waste her time patching up a 
parcel of daubs.”’ 

“It is because they are daubs, mamma, that I am obliged to patch 
them up,” said Veronese. 

« And so they are to pass for the children’s own doing, are they ? 
Well, if I were a parent and had my child taught anything, I should 
like for her to do it herself. It may be fair, but—well I don't say 
anything.” 

Veronese pushed away the pile of heterogeneous absurdities with a 
look of extreme disgust as well as of wounded feelings. ‘“ Mamma,” 
she said, “you know as well as I do how I loathe and detest. this 
petty management, but you know too that I have been forced into its 
practice by the loss of pupil upon pupil, and stung by reflections on 
my own want of capability, until I have at last been driven into the 
common trickery of school teaching—and even yet I do it as little as 
possible : you know that it is a mere act of self-defence—a mere effort 
after self-preservation ; for what could we do if we were to lose the 
mean produce of my despicable labours ?” 

* Mean and despicable,” said Mrs. Rowland; “ you were always 
too proud for your station in life, Veronese. I wonder what we have 
to be proud of —dragging, dragging on from one year's end to another, 
and never having a shilling to call one’s own. Pride and poverty, 
Veronese! pride and poverty !” 

“ My dear, my dear,” deprecated the artist, interposing a few words 
of his own. “ My dear, my dear, it is not pride in Veronese, it is 
dignity of character ; and as to teaching these little sou!less animals, 
my dear Veronese, I would have you give it up directly. I cannot 
bear that your nice perceptions of the arts should be outraged by the 
stupidity of a parcel of vulgar-minded children. Give them up, my 
dear, give them up, we can do very well without them. People are 
beginning to appreciate my works. Mr. Kelly has desired me to 
paint him two pictures—my own choosing—my own subjects. Ah, 
he has a very nice feeling for the arts, but at the same time, just 
between ourselves, I think that he fancies he has got hold of a good 
speculation, He knows that my works will be bought up at a high 
price, and so he is laying ina stock. Yes, I should not wonder if 
Mr. Kelly makes a fortune out of iny pictures—I shouldn't wonder 
atall. Yes, yes, he has his eyes open, and he knows that my paint- 
ings will be eagerly caught up when they are once estimated. I am 
to have a hundred pounds a piece for the next two pictures that I am 
painting to order, and Mr. Kelly has begged me to allow him to look 
over my folios for studies and sketches ; so you see, Veronese, there 


is no reason in the world why you should harass yourself any longer 
with those tiresome children.” 
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Unconsciously to himself Mr. Rowland had been dwelling upon 
the very motives which induced Veronese to persevere in her toil- 
some labours. She had long felt certain that Mr. Kelly’s frequent 
purchases, on which they had nearly subsisted since his first visit, 
were, in fact, mere cloaks for his benevolence, and Veronese was de- 
termined that she would eat the bread of industry rather than of 
charity. The tears rushed into her eyes, and she lifted them from 
the blotted and blurred pile of rubbish, and looked out through the 
window into the street below. As she did so, a gay and dashing 
equipage drew up; the very identical gray horses and blue livery, the 
splendid carriage, with its handsome hammercloth, which Mrs. Re- 
ginald Courtney Gibbes had so accurately described. Veronese looked 
and wondered, Was it an optical deception, a delusion of vision, or 
did she really and truly behold the cousins for whose sake she had 
been so painfully anxious? Yes, there they certainly were—Grace 
with her pale face painted up by happiness and health; Rebecca 
radiant with beauty ; and Susan, the tender fragile emaciated Susan, 
actually in danger of growing fat. Yes, there they all certainly were, 
with their six bright eyes all fastened up to the window, and there 
they all were struggling who should get out first, and who should get 
up stairs first ; and long before Veronese could call back her faculties 
from their wondering journey, her three cousins had raced each other 
up the stairs, and were hanging round her neck, and with tears and 
kisses were rejoicing to behold her once again. 

“ Now we shall be quite happy!” exclaimed Susan. “ There was 
nothing in the world wanting to us but that you should be a sharer in 
our joy and prosperity—and now, dear Veronese, we are all together 
again. 

“Tam ten thousand fold more happy to see yon than you can be 
to see me,” said Veronese. ‘And now tell me everything that has 
happened.” 

Whereupon the three sisters all began talking together, and, as 
may be supposed, Lord Killikelly was the burden of their song. It 
was Lord Killikelly who had sought them out in the depth of their 
poverty—it was Lord Killikelly who had provided them a home—it 
was Lord Killikelly whose generosity was unbounded—Lord Killi- 
kelly whose delicacy was the kindest and finest of perceptions. In 
short, it was Lord Killikelly only who could be and was above mor- 
tality, and it was to him that they owed all the happiness of their 
present lot. 

“* Yes, Very, dear,” said Susan, “ and it was out of the kindness of 
his heart that he let us come to you to-day to tell you of our hap- 
piness. It was the only wish that we had in the world, to see you, 
and to let you know that we were under honourable protection— 
that we were no longer outcasts and beggars—and he bade us tell 
you that as he is our relative he is also our guardian—and, O Vero- 
nese, such a guardian he has been !” 

“ Yes,” said Grace, “ and he would not let us come to you in the 
quiet way which would have best become us, but he made us take 
the carriage that you might see that he considered us as part of his 
family ; and, Very, dear, we have promised to make you promise to 
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come and spend all to-morrow with us, and the carriage is to fetch 
you in the morning, for Lord Killikelly will have it that you are a 
relation too, and then we are to show you everything, and tell you 
everything, and talk the whole day. Very, dear, we shall be so 
happy, shan’t we , 

Veronese looked at her pile of miserable daubs, and sighed. It 
might be that the faintest and most transient comparison between 
their present lot passed across her mind; bnt it was too transient to 
leave any trace behind, and she told them how she rejoiced in their 
happiness, and how already she loved that generous Lord Killikelly ; 
and then they all sat down as close together as possible, with hands 
so entwined that it could hardly be distinguished whose were whose, 
or which was which; and then the three sisters talked as fast as pos- 
sible—so fast as to leave a danger that there would remain nothing to 
be told on the morrow; and Mrs. Rowland had a world of wonderment, 
and asked a thousand questions, and almost forgot to be ill-tempered, 
though she did think that Lord Killikelly might have come to visit 
them ; but, upon the whole, there was as much happiness among them 
as ever falls to the share of joint-stock companies, and though the 
artist went on painting, he was as happy as any of them, in seeing 
them so. 





CHAPTER XXXV. 

Morning came. Veronese dressed herself with something of that 
old-fashioned care with which in by-gone days she had been in the 
habit of preparing for her most favoured visitors. She had sat up 
half the night before, putting some finishing touches to a dress which 
was intended to save her cousins from the discredit of having a poor 
and shabby relation belonging to them ; and while Veronese thus stood 
before her glass, bestowing on herself this unwonted and peculiar 
care, she began to wonder afresh at all the strangeness of the strange 
circumstances which thus made it a perfect event to her, worthy of 
the distinction of a particular toilette, to visit those poor connexions 
to whom some little time ago she would have run through the rain 
and the mud, wrapped up in her cloak and slouched up in her poke 
bonnet; and thus Veronese would cheerfully have done again, had 
circumstances left them in poverty and their garret : but now—strange 
evolutions of Fortune’s wheel !—they were on the summit, and she was 
at the base. Veronese was hardly aware that a latent hope and ex- 


pectation of seeing Lord Killikelly had a certain share in prompting 
the iabours of her toilette. 


Veronese was barely equipped, when that handsome equipage of 


Lord Killikelly’s, which had so much excited the moral indignation 
of Mrs. Reginald Courtney Gibbes, with the blue and silver liveries 
and the gray horses, dashed up to the door, and Veronese tied her 
bonnet and drew on her gloves. 

“You are very smart, miss,” said Mrs. Rowland, in her miserable, 
complaining, discontented voice ; “ you look as if you had just come 
out of a bandbox. Never say that you don’t like finery again.” 


Ct a . y “9 > y : > 
Am I hne, mamma r said Veronese deprecatingly. “T did not 
mean to be so. 
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« Are you fine! Z should think so. You did not mean —but people 
can't see themselves.” 

‘Veronese looks well,” said the artist, with a sudden exertion of 
courage. “ Well. I haven't seen her look so well for a long time.” 

“Yes, she looks well enough,” said Mrs. Rowland, “her face is 
red enough for a milkmaid’s. As for me, I might die before anybody 
would find out that any thing was the matter with me, ill as I am!” 

“ ] mean that she looks intellectually well,” said the artist. “ She 
is in the full beauty of the mind. It is not health, or a fine colour, 
or bright eyes, that make people look well: these are mere vulgar 

sarthly things. I speak of the beauty of the mind.” 

‘“ Fine feathers make fine birds,” said Mrs. Rowland, “and don't 
you see how fine she is ¢”’ 

* Veronese, my dear,” said the painter, turning full round with his 
brush and pallet in dangerous proximity to her dress, “let me look 
what you have got on. Ah, I see, my dear, I see. There is some 
fault in your dress, my dear, I must allow ; but with a little alteration, 
you would make a good picture—a very good picture. Modern bon- 
nets are sad things, my dear—in very bad taste indeed ; now, if you 
would pull off that bonnet, your hair is quite Madonna-like, quite like 
the old statues —classical—only rather too formal ; you ought to loosen 
it a little, and let a few locks hang down behind, and make one 

side of the face rather different from the other; the braids are too 
much alike—too regular. And, Veronese, there is the same fault in 
the manner in which you wear your shawl—you have got it fastened 
exactly in the middle—you ought to have thrown it negligently over 
one shoulder ; or, if you must fasten it, put a brooch in it on the left 
shoulder, something like a Roman toga ; and then the robe—it looks too 
fresh —too new—it wants sobering down by time. Ah, my dear, I see that 
your mamma is right—you must make haste and get it mellowed down 
—fresh things, just as if they had come new out of a shop, never look 
well—never make good pictures; they all want time—time. But I 
have a great mind to paint yeu—I could make allowance for all that, 
and you could easily hang your shawl in better drapery, and loosen 
your hair.” 

Veronese having listened to this unwonted lecture on dress from 
her papa, excused herself from the sitting as well as she could, on the 
plea that her dress would be in better condition when it was in worse, 
and the artist, fairly satisfied with so valid an excuse, bade her good- 
bye, only pitying her not a little that she was obliged to ride in a 
carriage, and miss all the magnificent rain clouds, instead of going on 
foot and enjoying them. ; 

“And I hope you'll enjoy yourself,” said Mrs. Rowland, in a fine 
strain of irony, “ especially when you remember that you've left me 
ill—ill as lam, at home :—but I don’t suppose that will ever come into 
your head, as it’s so full of other things.” 

“Mamma!” said Veronese. 

‘Yes, and you can tell your fine cousins that I am much obliged to 
them for their kind attention, and that I wish I may go when they do 
ask me, that’s all.” 

Poor Veronese turned away with a tear, half of indignation and half 
Jan. 1841.—voL. xxX.—NO. CXVII. H 
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of sorrow, in her eye, glad to leave domestic misery oe _ = 
secretly half pleased that Mrs. Rowland had not been included in her 
invitation. Does not domestic misery make up nine-tenths of the 
wretchedness of the world. Seiad 
So Veronese stepped into that lordly equipage with as sad and as 
embittered a heart as can well be imagined ; longing in her secret soul 
for some little spot where her troubled spirit might rest itself, some ob- 
scure nook or corner where strife and temper could never enter, and 
where she might find peace ; and these thoughts scarcely subsided be- 
fore Veronese found herself at the end of her journey. I he carriage 
stopped at the garden gate of that pretty cottage, with its trim lawn 
and French windows of which we have already spoken, at which \ ero- 
nese now saw her cousins watching for her arrival, with such bright 
and happy faces, as seemed to shine in a perfect illumination through 
the panes; and in a moment more Veronese was in half-a-dozen arms, 
and wrapped close up to some quarter of a dozen hearts, and had 
given receipts for a few dozen of kisses. 
Everything was new, everything was strange, everything was de- 
lightful. Veronese was conducted into every room in the house, and 
not only into every room, but was shown every corner and crevice 
and cranny about the place. She was called upon to admire every 
article of furniture, every carpet, and every curtain. “Is not this 
pretty ? this was chosen by Lord Killikelly.” ** Now Veronese, is not 
this beautiful? Lord Killikelly bought it,” met her at every turn. 
In fact Lord Killikelly’s name seemed to haunt the habitation, and 
when at last, having traversed the whole place, garden and all, Vero- 
nese was ushered up into the bedrooms of her cousins, and they pro- 
ceeded to turn out every drawer, and open every closet, and empty 
every box, and when, appended to every article, like a label, she heard 
over and over again, times out of count repeated, “ Lord Killikelly 
bought us this ;” or, “ Lord Kilikelly sent us that ;” or, “ Lord Killi- 
kelly likes this,” and “ Lord Killikelly does not like that.” Why 
then, we say, Veronese began to think that there could be but one 
phoenix in the world, and that one must certainly be Lord Killikelly. 
Veronese being at length wearied with the labour of admiring, was 
at last hurried off to be introduced to the mother of the young clergy- 
man. The calm, urbane, benevolent expression of Mrs. Burnet’s 
countenance, and her kind placid manners, made Veronese feel a sort 
of peaceful rest in her society, which acted something like a compos- 
ing draught after the excitement of her cousins’ exhilaration. She felt, 
too, that her predilection was reciprocated—are not our preferences 
as Intuitive as our antipathies ?—for Mrs. Burnet sat down upon the 
sofa by her side, and at once admitting her into the family confidence, 
spoke without reserve of all their plans and projects, of all the events 
of home which gather their importance from the interests of the heart ; 
referred to the troubles of the past, not with murmuring, but only to 
enhance the contentment of the present from the contrast; dilated 
with gratitude on the happiness of their domestic circle ; with a 
mother’s pride and a mother’s love on the character of her son, the 


young clergyman Paul Burnet, and with a sort of subdued affectionate 
admiration of Lord Killikelly. 
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“Indeed, my dear,” said Mrs Burnet, “I am almost as happy as 
your cousins to see you among us. We have all of us been made 
acquainted with you by report, and we consider you as an old friend. 
Your cousins and Lord Kkillikelly strive to outvie each other, as to 
who shall do you the most justice; and both my son Paul and myself 
ure in considerable danger of intruding upon you the over familiarity 
of an old friendship, instead of the courtesy of a new.” 

“Can you do a kinder thing than to forget that I am a stranger ?"' 
said Veronese ; “ but Lord Killikelly—how have I been so fortunate 
as to be included in his favour ?” 

“IT suppose,” said Mrs. Burnet, “ that those whom everybody loves 
must love everybody.” 

‘*Ah, then,” said Veronese, “that robs the kindness of its charm: 
I am afraid I cannot be satisfied with that.” 

“Ah, Veronese,” said Susan, “there peeps out your jealous heart.’ 

“ Well, perhaps so; but now do tell me what Lord Killikelly is like.” 

‘‘ Mentally or bodily ?"" asked Rebecca. 

“ Mentally first,” said Veronese. 

Her three cousins immediately took up a chorus of praise. Lord 
Killikelly was the kindest, the most amiable, the most intelligent, the 
highest-minded, the noblest-souled, the most liberal-handed, the most 
open-hearted, kind, good, dear, generous— 

“Stay! stay!” said Veronese, “if you run such a race I shall 
never be able to follow you—and you, Mrs. Burnet, do you partake in 
the general intoxication ?” 

“What Lord Killikelly may have done for your cousins,” said Mrs. 
Burnet, “he doubtless thinks but a family duty ; but his kindness and 
liberality to myself and my son are of his own free and unprompted 
generosity of nature. He is always studying to increase our comforts, 
and yet we are all so happy here that I almost dread rather than de- 
sire any change.” 

“ And have you any change in view?” asked Veronese. 

“Lord Killikelly is giving a living in the country to my son Paul, 
and that probably will make changes among us all.” 

Veronese followed the direction of Mrs. Burnet's eye as it travelled 
to Rebecca, and saw the cheek of her cousin flush to crimson, and 
her eye, full of revealing meanings, sink upon the floor. 

“Rebecca,” said Veronese, “here is a secret into which I am not 
admitted.” 

Rebecca rose, and in a state of agitation made up of happiness and 
embarrassment, threw her arms round Veronese and kissed her cheek. 

“We have no secrets from you,” said Rebecca—* you who were in 
all our troubles our truest and steadiest friend, one of ourselves; but 
1 seem to walk in a dream, a happy one indeed, but it is accompanied 
by the dread that I shall presently stumble and awake. I cannot 
even yet believe that this is all substantial—that we are really under 
the care of that kind and generous man—that we are surrounded by 
blessings, or that I myself, faded with sorrow and anxiety, and with 
feelings soured and embittered rather than purified by the chasten- 
ings we have passed through—I say that I can scarcely believe that 
such an one as myself can really be the object of Mr. Burnet’s love, 
when there are so many younger, and more beautiful and hepprer 
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creatures in the world, on whom the sun has never shone, or the 
wind blown, but who have been nursed in the heart of some loving 
family in such innocent happiness as almost to seem like angels, and 
among them he might have chosen instead of one of ourselves, who have 
been bruised, and crushed,'and seared, by the buffetings of the world!” 

Rebecca hurried out of the room to hide the gush of her emotions, 
and Mrs. Burnet rose and followed her. Veronese sat silent for a 
little while, a crowd of contrary opposing feelings rushing across 
her mind. These hearts of ours are curious things after all. Vero- 
nese unquestionably rejoiced in her cousin’s happiness; but perhaps 
no woman ever hears that another of her sex has paired off from the 
ranks of singleness, especially if that one be younger than herself, 
without an emotion, it may be unacknowledged to her own heart, but 
without an emotion of disappointment; and when we scoff at this as 
a mean envy, we scoff at our common mother Nature, whose suggestion 
it unquestionably is. Perhaps it is disappointment that it is not her- 
self—perhaps she fears that one chance less remains of meeting her 
own kindred soul in the dropping off of the number on whom the 
lot might fall—perhaps she feels more lonely as another and another 
of her sisters in single blessedness lose their contentment, and seek a 
new vocation—perhaps it makes her feel that she is growing older, 
and that too has a natural pang: however it may be, Veronese was 
only a woman, and she felt for a little space a woman's natural 
emotions ; she rejoiced in Rebecca’s joy, but she felt her own un- 
happiness the more. 

The young clergyman came ; his mild and amiable aspect at once 
prepossessed Veronese in his favour. He was not handsome, but the 
placidity of his countenance soothed the mind like the calm of quiet 
summer evening, and when he smiled, which was but seldom, the 
effect was that of gladdening sunshine. It has been said that in the 
presence of a beloved object a woman always looks more beautiful 
than at any other time, and that there is a striking accession of personal 


attraction. Doubtless this is the beauty of sentiment, a gleaming of 


the loveliness of angelic grace. Veronese thought that she had 
never seen Rebecca look half so handsome, as she sat almost in 
silence with her eyes full of quiet happiness, whilst the rest of the 
party were cheerfully garrulous—all but Veronese herself, in the bottom 
of whose heart were nestling unacknowledged feelings of discontent 
with her own share of this world’s happiness. She was disappointed 
too at not seeing the peer, which she had confidently reckoned upon. 
lhe sound of every carriage, the opening of every door, excited her 
expectation ; but he never came, and Veronese internally said, “ He 
does not wish to know me. He does not care for seeing me. What 
interest could he have in me? Iam but like a drop of water in the 
sea, or a grain of sand upon the shore. Iam as insignificant in his 
estimation as one of the meanest of the mobs that crowd along the 
streets. Everybody else can find somebody to care for them—to be 
kind to them—to love them. But I—I am Even Mr. Wick- 
ham, whom I foolishly thought bound to me by similar feelings and 
similar disappointments, even he can dote upon a heartless girl, and be 
the tool of her selfish parents, rather than—— My heart, be quiet 





and give over feeling. I will feel no more.” 
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At last that day was over, that day of unquiet thought. The 
handsome equipage of the peer dashed up to the gate of that pretty 
cottage. Veronese was surrounded by handmaids, every one emulous 
who should be her best servant; her bonnet was tied by one, her 
shawl arranged by another, and her gloves held by a third. The 
mother of the young clergyman kissed her, and the young clergyman 
himself handed her into the carriage, and her cousins crowded round 
her to the very door, in great disregard of their gentility. 

‘ Dear Veronese,” whispered Susan, “ you will find a parcel on the 
seat—it is a present for you and for aunt Rowland, with Lord hilli- 
kelly’s love, and ours.” 

The carriage drove away, and Veronese called home her scattered 
thoughts. She looked into the mirror of her own heart, and recoiled 
trom the image of herself. “ Yes,” exclaimed Veronese to herself, 
“7 will call things by their right names. I am envious, I am discon- 
tented—mean and contemptible emotions! Have I not said to myself 
daily for many vears that I had relinquished all hopes of this world’s 
happiness? What is it to me who is rich—who is beloved? I have 
my own duties to perform, low and degrading though they may be; but 
are duties ever degrading? No, no! This life will soon be over. 

sut L did expect differently from Mr. Wickham.” 

By the time Veronese reached home she was herself again; and 
when the parcel of which Susan had warned her was unfolded in the 
presence of Mrs. Rowland, and found to contain a particularly hand- 
some veil and shawl, labelled and ticketed “ For aunt Rowland, from 
our dear Lord Killikelly,” she was so far mollified as almost to for- 
vive Veronese for having spent a happy day, as she supposed. 


CHAPTER AXXAVI 

Morning came and found Veronese in her usual frame of mind ; 
that is, content to be miserable, and prepared to go through the toil- 
some drudgery of her accustomed days in the proud uncomplainingness 
which she imagined to be fortitude and resignation. She had just 
sclected the drawings for her pupils, and had collected her pencils, and 
was consulting with herself how she should make some awkward Anna 
Maria, and some stupid Carolina Matilda, and some perverse Jemima 
Jane, make straight lines instead of crooked ones, and trees that 
might not be so often mistaken for wigs, and clouds that should not 
look quite so much like stone-quarries ; she was doing all this, we say, 
whilst Mrs. Rowland sat admiring her shaw] and her veil, and the 
painter was sketching out an elaborate design which he had promised 
to execute for Mr. Kelly, who was in such great fear that he should 
be overbidden in price, or forestalled by some other purchaser, that he 
had actually paid for it beforehand. The Rowland family were thus 
occupied, we say, when they were disturbed by the rattling up of a 
carriage, and a dreadful hammering at the door, and in a few minutes 
more the maid of the establishment, who “was everything by turns, and 
nothing long,” officiating successively as housemaid, and kitchen-maid, 
and cook, and laundry-maid, and butler, and porter, and page; this in- 
dividual of various and versatile offices having been duly instructed by 
the coachman, who had himself been duly instructed before he set off, 
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now announced the illustrious visitors who had arrived to honour the do- 
micile of the Rowlands, namely, “ Mrs. and Miss Phillicody and the right 
honourable Lord Killikelly.” Veronese felt the blood rush into her face, 
and then recede—the honour in which she had learnt to hold Lord Killi- 
kelly’s name made him an object of deep interest to her. ‘The instine- 
tive yearning of relationship, combined with the respect and admira- 
tion with which she regarded the generosity of his character, and she 
felt instinctively drawn towards him. Wickham had taught her to 
honour him, and his conduct to the Warwicks had stamped him with 
the seal, the very letters patent of true nobility : and now how truly 
generous and kind that he should thus wave the advantages of his con- 
dition, and come to visit them in their humble dwelling. 

Veronese half wished for one moment that she had had her yester- 
day's dress on, but the next instant despised herself for the latent de- 
sire; and she had just restored herself to her usual standard of mind, 
when fat Mrs. Phillicody, after standing upon ceremony with the sur- 
reptitious copy of Lord Killikelly at the door for three minutes and a 
half, as to who should take precedence, entered the room in the highest 
possible state, having on one of the richest golden-coloured figured 
satins that Swan and Fdgars could produce, with velvet shawl hang- 
ing over her shoulders, and velvet bonnet upon her head, with feathers 
on the outside, and flowers in the in; and an abundance of fresh curls 
and French blonde, and a very wealthy-looking reticule hanging over 
her arm, and altogether looking as splendiferous as any lady who was 
the relation of alord might desire: and after her came Phoebe, dressed 
out in what had once been intended for wedding finery, but was now 
degraded into the ranks of mere ordinary attire. Veronese looked at 
her visitors with wonder, and she gazed at the door with an 
anxious curiosity. There is a strange feeling attached to our 
first interview with a near relative. Veronese felt a perfect palpita- 
tion of the heart. In what sort of a form was shrined that most gene- 
rous mind which she already loved and honoured? How mucia she 
wished he would like her, and how much she feared he would not! 
Hlow could she show him her admiring regard, how could she make 
him sensible of her respect? How could she break through the dis- 
agreeable coldness of her own manners which hung round her like 
a restraining chain, and made her so disagreeably repulsive, often 
when she wished to show the kindness of her yearning heart? But 
there was no more time for thought—Veronese looked her first look 
on him she believed to be Lord Killikelly. 

Ravel entered with a mixture of grave condescension and dignity, 
such as was intended to do honour even to his own elevated condition. 
Ile was considerably over-dressed, the everyday fault of all assuming 
people ; his hair was most elaborately curled, his boots were Hoby’s, 
his coat Stultz’s, his waistcoat the fabrication of a French artist, his 
shirt collar immaculate, and his cravat unimpeachably folded ; and he 
wore as many diamonds as would have done for the dow ry of a German 
princess—diamond studs, diamond pin, and three diamond rings, with 
the accompaniment of a splendid golden guard, and a cluster of seals 
and bijouterie appended to his watch, of about the value of some five 
hundred guineas, things which, if the real Lord Killikelly ever thought 
about them atall, he would have supposed to be quietly slumbering on 
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the velvet beds of his jewel cases, where, for any interest he took in 
them, they might have been somnolent for ever. 

« Mrs. Rowland,” said Mrs. Phillicody, drawing herself up and drop- 
ping her usual appellation of “sister Rowland,” as being beneath her 
present portion of family dignity, * Mrs. Rowland, allow me to intro- 
duce our right honourable relation, Lord Killikelly — Veronese, my 
dear, Lord Killikelly.” 

Ravel touched the tip of Mrs. Rowland’s fingers, much as if they had 
been the claws of a black living crab, saying, * How do you do, ma'am? 
very happy to make your acquaintance ;” and without waiting for reply 
turned round, and lifting his glass to his eye, threw himself into an at- 
titude, and stood staring at Veronese for a time that seemed inter- 
minable to her, and in a manner so offensive, that her pride instantly 
took the alarm, and from that moment there commenced a war in the 
mind of Veronese between the feelings which had been excited to- 
wards Lord Killikelly in his absence, and those which originated from 
himself in his own presence, which were from first to last most oddly 
at variance. 

Ravel dropped his glass, and throwing himself down by the side of 
Veronese, drawled out, “ You and I must be better acquainted.” 

Veronese bowed. She was taken by surprise at this manner of 
opening their acquaintance. 

“Tam sure I am vastly obliged to my—a-—a—new friend, Mrs. 
Phillicody, for bringing me to see you. Ilow do you contrive to 
live in this out of the way place? but | suppose you like retirement 
—so do I. These rooms are very comfortable. I have a closet 
about twice the size down at one of my seats, in which I often spend 
half an hour. I do indeed. I should like amazingly to lead a retired 
lite—I should really, if my position in society did not force me into 
the higher eminences of public elevation. Don’t you think I should 
do for retirement ?” 

‘‘T have scarcely yet had time to presume to form an opinion for 
what your lordship is best fitted.” 

“QO my dear,” exclaimed Mrs. Phillicody, much shocked at her 
niece’s want of tact, “everybody can see with half an eye that his 
lordship is best fitted to be a parliament man and to make speeches, 
und to be the ornament of his magnificent house in the country too.” 

“ You are pleased to be partial, my dear madam,” said the peer, 
modestly; “but there are minds, my dear, (you know we are near re- 
lations, Miss Rowland, and I use the privilege of relationship, )—there 
are minds, my dear, that, though called upon to be the pilot-star to 
the helm of state, would yet rather condescend to quit their orbit, and 
leave the world in darkness, to return to some blissful wilderness of 
sweets with a congenial mind, ‘ the world forgetting, by the world for- 
got,’ and there, among the flocks and the herds, and the bleating of 
the sheep, and the sighing of the winds, and the music of the flowers, 
evaporate life away like the distillation of a perfumer's shop. Apropos, 
do you patronize verbina ?” 

“ How beautiful his lordship talks !” said Mrs. Phillicody, in an ec- 
stasy of admiration. 

‘IT will send you some, and when you inhale its fragrance, think of 
that wilderness of sweets, and imagine what such a paradise might be 
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with a kindred spirit. I was once at the Lakes with my Lord—a—a—| 
mean my Lord—a—a—the Duke, and I really think I could contrive 
to live there with only half a dozen servants.—Could you ¢ 

« My lot in life,” said Veronese, “is not to be of my own choosing.” 

“ Veronese,” said Mrs. Phillicody, in a loud whisper, “ you should 
always say ‘ my lord’ to his lordship.” .: 

« My dear madam,” said Ravel, with great dignity, “allow Miss 
Rowland and myself to settle our own affairs. Let her call me what 
she pleases. With her I am proud to waive all the considerations of 
rank. She cannot show me a greater kindness than to forget every dis- 
tinction between us.” 

“ What an angel of aman!” said Mrs. Phillicody. Veronese from 
that moment never forgot the “ lording.” 

“ Never mind that fat old woman,” whispered Ravel. “We will 
be as familiar as we please without consulting her. I should suppose 
that relations have a right to be free and easy with each other. Mu- 
tual confidence is like the anchor of hope, and the cable binds our 
hearts together—and oh! if there be an elysium on earth, it is this ! 
it is this !” 

Veronese was getting the skein of her mind rather entangled: she 
could only suppose that Lord Killikelly meant to be very kind, but 
was rather puzzled at his mode of developement. 

“You can't think what a happiness it is to me to make your ac- 
quaintance, and what a horrible catastrophe it appears to my excited 
feelings that 1 should so long have been ignorant of an existence so 
nearly angelic. I seem to have lost the happiness of all my past ex- 
istence, whispered Ravel. “ But I must not suffer my admiration of 
you to monopolize my thoughts from the rest of these people. Public 
men have public duties. We are not our own; we must divide our- 
selves into portions, and distribute ourselves over the land. I will 
come and see you again without these incumbrances,” and Ravel 
glanced towards Mrs. Phillicody and Miss Phabe. “I will come 
alone, and then we can enjoy each other’s society more fully, more en- 
tirely. But now I must go and take some notice of the good lady your 
mamma.” And so saying, Ravel transferred himself to Mrs Rowland’s 
elbow. 

- Well, my dear madam, and how do you find yourself by this 
time ?” said Ravel, as he passed his hand through his hair, and then 
indulged himself with a contemplation of his white hands and jewelled 
fingers. 

“ I enjoy a very bad state of health, my lord, I thank your lordship,” 
replied Mrs. Rowland, in her usual miserable voice. “1 scarcely 
know what it is to be well for a day together.” 

rs pteagsy condescendingly inquired my lord. 

am nervous, said Mrs. Rowland ; “the least thing puts 

me im such a flutter.” “s 
* Change of air, dear madam, change of air. Have you tried that ?” 
Mrs. Rowland declared that she was so much tied to home as 
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Mrs. Rowland was rather amazed to bear the owners of such 
revered names spoken of in such a familiar manner. What a great 
man must Lord Killikelly be, to stand so high above them! She 
thanked his lordship for his sympathy, which was more than she re- 
ceived from other people, but she did not think anything would ever 
do her good. 

«Try them, my dear madam, try them,” said Ravel. “ Shall I order 
my people to send one or two of them to your 

Mrs. Rowland was horror-stricken for fear of the expense. 

« The expense would be nothing at this distance from town,” said 
Mrs. Phillicody, meaning to imply that it would be nothing to her, but 
a good deal to the Rowlands. 

“ Nothing—a mere nothing,” said Ravel. “A couple of guineas 
fee would be sufficient, and it would be well worth trying for a month 
or two.” 

Two guineas a day for a month or two !—Mrs. Rowland was ready 
to faint. 

“ But perhaps you don't patronize the profession—you would ‘throw 
physic to the dogs ;’ and I quite agree with you. No; I would re- 
commend change of air. Mrs. Phillicody proposes emerging out of 
that soap- -breé uthing neighbourhood of Be rmondse ‘y, and expanding her 
sunny wings in the brighter atmosphere of Berkshire. She proposes 
making a neighbour of the Queen, and ruralizing in the delightful 
locality of Windsor, and I think you cannot do better than domicile 
yourself in her agreeable society for a few weeks, and try what the 
change will do for you. You see, my dear ladies, being all rel ations 
together, I am m: aking your affairs quite a matter of family interest.’ 

Which of the two ladies felt most obliged by his lordship's disin- 
terestedness it is hardly necessary to inquire. 

“Sister Phillicody going to live at Windsor!” exclaimed Mrs. 
Rowland. 

“Mrs. Phillicody is going to exercise her own good sense and 
good taste at last,” said Ravel. “ Tlow do you suppose it possible 
that she could exist in that low pli wee any longer } ? [tis quite ple- 
beian. It might do as a sort of incognito, whilst nobody knew the 
family connexions; but now, when the head of the family is incor- 
porated and entwined in its public interests, when | have waived the 
considerations of my aristocratical position, and my tastes and senti- 
ments are both involved in the vortex; then, | say, it becomes every 
upright and manly member of the constitution to consider his public 
duties; and, to speak logically, though L abhor all learned preten- 
sions, it becomes the duty of my amiable friend and relative here, 
Mrs. Phillicody, to emigrate from the dull region of the earth to 
which she has been so barbarously condemned, as severely as though 
she had been sent to the penal settlements.’ 

‘“ How very fine,” said Mrs. Phillicody. “ Yes, to be sure it is 
my duty, and I will do it. I will leave Bermondsey, let who will 
say nay. 

** Let pa say what he pleases, said Phaebe, “ he must submit at 
lust, let him flounce ever so.” 

“It is his duty to submit to a lady,” said Ravel, gallantly. “ When 
I see him I shall make a point of enforcing this upon him; and in bis 
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case it is more especially binding than in most others, since a lady of 
such high connexions has condescended to take him into her family,” 

“ Is Lord Killikelly quizzing ?” thought Veronese. hs 

“ When I see your good man,” resumed the surreptitious peer, 
addressing Mrs. Phillicody, “ I shall certainly intimate as much to 
him, delicately—of course delicately but he ought to be made to 
understand that he has no right to trifle with the sensibility of your 
feelings on so important a point as your family consideration.” 

« Certainly not,” said Mrs. Phillicody. 

“If I were ma, pa shouldn't,” said Phaebe. = 

“ When that very deserving young man, Mr. Mark Phillicody, first 
called upon me at my mansion—my town-house—my family esta- 
blishment, and after some trouble to himself—for I was prejudiced, 
—I confess that I was prejudiced "—said Ravel, with most liberal- 
minded humility, “and after I had refused a long time to admit him, 
for I did not then like making inferior connexions.” Here he glanced 
gallantly at Veronese, and saw the indignant flush of pride at the in- 
sult, which he mistook for blushing satisfaction at the compliment. 
“ And I requested my gentleman,—who is indeed, in the strictest 
sense of the word, a gentleman, being a man of education and birth, 
highly accomplished, and altogether a very fascinating fellow, especi- 
ally with the ladies, and whose attentions to myself I consider quite 
a condescension, being in fact only the obligations of a friend yi 

‘* How amiable!” chimed in Mrs. Phillicody. 

“ ] said to this gentleman, ‘ My dear Ravel,’ said I, ‘do oblige me 
so much as to see that they don’t let that Mr. Mark Phillicody come 
up to me—don'tt let him get in at me.” Ha! ha! I was facetious 
just then, and was thinking of wild beasts.” 

“Hat hal” faintly endeavoured Mrs. Phillicody. 

* Ha! hal ha!” more heartily laughed Mrs. Rowland. 

* And I even went so far as to speak to one of the fellows of my 
establishment, though I seldom condescend to address my menials, 
but in this case I did. I remember the very words. ‘ Stapleton,’ 
said I, * give orders in the hall that this Mr. Phillicody is not to be 
admitted, under any pretence whatever.’ ” 

These had been the real Lord Killikelly’s real words. 

Mrs. Phillicody tried to get up another laugh, but succeeded most 
miserably. Mrs. Rowland was much more natural. 

“ And now you see, my dear ladies, I am quite domesticated 
among you. Quite tied to your apron-strings. Ha! ha! When 
the ice was once broken, I determined upon knowing you all; and 
therefore it was that I begged a seat in Mrs. Phillicody’s carriage this 
morning, and happy am I that I did so, since it has been the means 
of introducing me to some of the fairest creatures of earth’s mould.” 

Ravel, wishing to be quite impartial in his gallantry, glanced to- 
wards Mrs. Rowland as well as to Veronese, thus dividing the com- 
pliment as equally as possible, though anybody else would have been 


puzzled where lay the angelic part in Mrs. Rowland’s sour, lanky, 
discontented visage. 





*es ) “ > » - 7 ° . . . . 
Mrs. I hillicody did not quite so much admire the peer in this last 


speech of his, and Phaebe quite wondered how such a sensible man 
could talk such nonsense. 
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“ Sister Phillicody’s carriage!” shrieked Mrs. Rowland ; * why 
surely you haven't set up your carriage, have you ?” 

« Mrs. Phillicody’s present equipage is not the one which she 
means ultimately to select. It is only a temporary substitute whilst 
her own is being built,” said Ravel. The wheels are not yet 
picked out, and we have not yet decided on the hammercloth; and 
in the meantime she is obliged to accommodate herself to that which 
she now drives. I should have been very happy to have sent her 
over one of my own equipages and four of my horses, but it could 
not be on account of the servants—I could not send them to Ber- 
mondsey.”’ 

“ More particularly,” said Mrs. Rowland spitefully, “as the court 
at Bermondsey, which leads up to the soap-boiling, was not built wide 
enough for anything larger than a barrow.’ 

“ Ha! ha! No, certainly; but Mrs. Phillicody will soon wash 
her hands of all that—ha! ha! Excuse me, but every now and then 
I am taken with a fit of jocularity, and people will have it that I am 
witty—but it is all a mistake—quite a mistake. ‘The Duke of North- 
umberland said to me the other day, ‘ My Lord Killikelly, my Lord 
Killikelly, what a wit you are!’ but | really am not, I am not indeed, 
whether you believe me or no.” 

Veronese did quite believe him, but Mrs. Phillicody and Phaebe 
declared that they could not. 

* Yes, I determined,” said the would-be peer, in a tone of high 
magnanimity, ‘1 determined, having once passed the Rubicon, hav 
ing once strided over the line of demarcation—and a good stride it 
was—to know you all, and to give you every proof of my family 
interest as far as I am able—proofs which I trust are most convincing 
in the pains I am taking to draw out my worthy relations, the Philli- 
codys, from the slime and the slough of their present inferior and un- 
worthy condition.” 

“I’m sure your lordship is very kind,” said Mrs. Phillicody. 

‘And I am sure I am very much obliged to your lordship for your 
kindness in thinking of me,” said Mrs. Rowland, preparing to thank 
lium for his India shawl and splendid veil. 

“T receive as much pleasure as I can confer,” said Ravel, “ in 
such agreeable society.’ 

“ Your lordship won't understand me,” said Mrs. Rowland! “did your 
lordship ever see these before ?” and she held up her shaw] and veil. 

$6 ‘t make a point of never noticing a lady's dress,” said Ravel. 

‘ Ah, your lordship is determined not to understand.” 

“ “ do not understand, indeed.” 

“ Perhaps Lord Killikelly won't recollect, though it was only yes- 
terday that he sent me this beautiful present.” 

‘“ Did he, indeed?” exclaimed Ravel. ‘ Did he indeed 7” 

* You, my lord; you yourself.” 

‘** Indeed !” 

“ And Veronese two others quite as handsome.’ 

* Did I indeed r” 

‘ Ah, my lord, you don't like to acknowledge your kindness.” 

* Well, since you have found me out—ha! ha! ha! but pray say 
nothing more about it.” 
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“ Only we beg to return our most sincere thanks.” 

« Not a word, not a word, my dear madam. Anything that I can 
do for you, or your most amiable family, I shall a vont the 
greatest luxury of mind in doing; and if these Se ne s of 
my high admiration and esteem, are acceptable to you, 1 shall con- 
sider it as one of the proudest moments of my life. a 

“ Veronese, why don’t you thank his lordship?” said Mrs. Rowland. 

Poor Veronese rummaged in her vocabulary, but could not find 
any words. eo 

Mrs. Phillicody and Phoebe were unanimous in thinking that Lord 
Killikelly would have shown much more sense and taste in sending 
his presents to Bermondsey than to Lisson Grove. aS 

“ Had I had the pleasure of knowing you sooner,” said Ravel to 
Veronese, “I should have -been aware that a veil would have been 
the most envious of all created things to have laid at your feet, since 
it must hide you from all our devotional eyes ; but still it may be 
the means of preserving the senses of a few dozen of unfortunate 
fellows.” 

“ Your lordship is disposed to be merry at my expense,” said Ve- 
ronese. 

“ No, indeed, then, upon my honour, you wrong me,” replied 
Ravel, taking out a cambric handkerchief, embrocated with a mix- 
ture of fragrant odours, and industriously displaying the coronet 
marked in the corner. “ You wrong me there, for the contemplation 
of you is much more likely to excite an emotion of the most exqui- 
site sensibility—a sensibility worthy of the heart and the mind of the 
most exalted natures. Yes, when [ look upon you, it seems to me 
as if my late lady—I mean my most angelic mamma, had risen from 
her marble tomb to smile upon me, her most unworthy son, again, 
and think how such a seraphic vision must vibrate across the chords 
of my soul.” 


Ravel raised the fragrant handkerchiet to his eyes, taking care to 
leave the coroneted corner hanging out. Mrs. Phillicody took out 
her French cambric, trimmed with real lace; Pheebe her Scotch 
cambric, set round with Uriing’s. Mrs. Rowland rather reluctantly 
produced a somewhat soiled affair, not having prepared herself for 
such an affecting incident ; and Veronese being particularly hard- 
hearted, sat asking herself all sorts of questions, respecting her own 
opinion of Lord Killikelly. 

* Yes,” resumed Ravel, again apostrophising Veronese, “ when I 
look into your large, black, gazelle-like eyes, your fine Madonna face, 
your beautiful braided hair, your aquiline nose, and your rose-bud 
mouth, | am tempted to think that I see my most honoured parent 
descended from the bright abodes to bless my gazing eyes.” 

Ravel having delivered this choice morsel of pathe 


continued staring pathetic eloquence, 


at Veronese in a manner. which, if he had not en- 
tered into such an explanation, might, by a stray possibility, have been 
mistaken for a very impertinent admiration, looking, as it did, amaz- 
ingly like it; and producing in her, e oc 
signs of restlessness and impatience, 


in the course of a few seconds, 
which seemed to warn the gen- 
having gone through the 
wodkerchief take its exit into his 


tlemans eves off the premises: and Ravel 
pathetic pantomime, made his | 
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pocket, called his eyes home again, and completed the scene with a 
final closing sigh. 

“ We must not indulge in recollections,” said Ravel, “ they are 
too soul-subduing, too spiritually enervating. 1 must again resume 
my real energy of character. My dear madam, I have not yet been 
introduced to the worthy gentleman, your caro sposo. 1 presume 
that he is industriously engaged in the next room, if I may judge 
from the motion of his elbow, and I have been flattering myself that 
he would have done me the honour of desiring to be known to me. 
But since the man wont come to the mountain, the mountain must 
go tothe man. Ha! ha! ha!” 

Mrs. Rowland immediately led the way over the five feet which 
intervened, and Ravel followed. 

“ Matthew, my dear,” said the artist’s lady, “ my lord desires to 
have you introduced to him.” 

The artist gave his chair a sort of clumsy backward motion, his 
head an exceedingly uncouth bob, and mumbled sounds that were 
meant for words, though what words the artist himself would have 
been puzzled to express; and having gone through this imperious 
duty, he fixed his eyes upon the peer’s face, and began to consider 
him physiognomically and phrenologically. 

ie ng: tgencng el 003 acquaintanc e,” said Ravel, condescend- 
ingly. “So you are painting. Ah! quite in the Martin style.” 

“ copy nobody's style but my own, my lord.” 

“Ah! I see. Very good, indeed ! The Deluge—those two people 
are climbing to the top of the hill admirably. 1 quite feel for them.” 

‘Jonathan and his armour-bearer,” said the painter, with only 
half-smothered indignation. 

‘Ah, indeed! but don’t you think they had better have shown us 
their faces? It’s rather rude of them to turn their backs upon us. 
Ha! ha! ha! 

The artist maintained an indignant silence. 

“ Very clever indeed. Those mobs behind put me in mind of the 
Lilliputians. fave you ever read Gulliver? a very clever fellow, 
indeed, was that Gulliver. Well, and what have we here ?” said the 
deceptive peer, putting up his glass and looking round. Ah! the 
sea in a washing-bason ; what a passion it looks in. Ah! a storm— 
thunder and lightning playing at hide and seek. Ha! ha! ha! You 
see, my dear madam, how versatile are my tempers. A few minutes 
back I was in agonies of sensibility, and now | am full of mirth. Ha ! 
ha! ha! And what have we here ?—a very pretty creature, upon 
my honour. Pray is it a fancy he: id?” 

“ Your lordship must know it well,” said Mrs. Rowland. 

ae “ Not I, upon my honour.” 

‘ Then it must be a very bad likeness, and we all consider a 
very good one.” 

“Who is it, my good madam? Who is it? I never saw the face 
before.” 

“QO yes, my lord. It is Grace Warwick.” 

" “ Grace Warwick! and who is she ?” 


‘Ah, my lord, you know very well.” 
“ Do I?” 








1a The Question Answered. 


«“ Yes, but that is like the presents. Your lordship won’t remem- 

‘" your own generosity.” 
aie like - one is it? Well, since you will find me out. Ha! 
ha! ha! But I must go. I must tear myself away from such 
agreeable society. Call Mrs. Phillicody’s carriage ? and Ravel rang 
the bell furiously. ‘Order up Mrs. Phillicody’s carriage. Bid the 
fellow drive up. I have just remembered a most important engage- 
ment with the minister. I shall keep Melbourne waiting. Good 
morning, my dear madam ; good morning, my dear sir; good morn- 
ing, Miss Rowland.” And then dropping his voice to a whisper, in 
the ear of Veronese, “ My dear creature, I will come and see you 
again. You have made the deepest impression upon me. But you see I 
have been prudent. I have made the amiable to these people for 
your sake. Do not fear but I will soon see you again, and lay my 
homage at your feet.” 

Ravel hurried off. He jumped into the hired vehicle which was 
doing duty as Mrs. Phillicody’s carriage, and left the ladies to follow : 
he must keep up his dignity. Ravel was in the seventh heaven of 
his fool's paradise. He had acquitted himself, according to his own 
estimation, in most admirable style, and yet he had twice found himself 
upon the precipice of discovery, though he had fancied himself armed 
against such a possibility, having every credential for establishing his 
authentic identity, as much even as his lord could possess, being in 
the daily habit of perusing all his lord's letters, perfectly acquainted 
with his private affairs, and thoroughly competent to quote even his 
most familiar words. And yet, with all these advantages, he knew 
nothing of the presents to the Rowlands, nor of who on earth Grace 
Warwick could be ; and not daring to ask, he had felt obliged to de- 
camp as hastily as possible, having the utmost dread of exposing his 
own ipnorance. 

Ravel sat silent in that carriage corner, much to the chagrin of 
Mrs. Phillicody and Phabe. He was very busy telling himself what 
he would do.“ That Veronese is a very fine girl, though rather too 
old. Wonderfully like’ my late lady, and my lord married her. J 
will have this girl. I shall then be related to my lord—he will, 
doubtless, do something for us—l am sure of that—get me a capital 
government situation—he could do it as easily as not. It is an ex- 
cellent spec.” 


THE QUESTION ANSWERED. 
IMPROMPTU. 


There is a splendid mansion, grae’d 
By beauty rare to look upon ; 

And where, harmoniously embrac’d, 
Are Worth and Beauty blessing Ton. 


Why this Muse-honoured house should bear 
The epithet of Gore I'd learn? — 

Some, with the Bloody hand, go there, 
And all, with bleeding hear/s, return, 
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MEMOIR OF MISS EMMA ROBERTS. 
BY MRS. C. RICHARDSON. 

Tuose who were personally acquainted with the late talented and 
popular authoress, Miss Emma Roberts, whose loss wiil be equally 
deplored as a friend and as an ornament, by every circle in which she 
moved, will know how difficult is the task of doing justice to the brilliant 
qualities, and manifold excellence of a character like hers: or to 
convey, in anything like adequate terms, the deep feelings of regret 
with which the mournful tidings of her death have been received, not 
only by her admiring friends, but by the reading public generally. 

In the literary world, she was so well known, as a popular and 
agreeable writer on every subject that had employed her versatile pen, 
that some record of her personal history and successful career will 
naturally be expected. 

Miss Emma Roberts was the descendant of a very ancient and con- 
siderable family in North Wales, her grandfather having been the pos- 
sessor of that fine estate in Denbighshire called Kimmel Park, which 
his eldest son, General Roberts, sold some years since to the father of 
the present Lord Dinorben. 

The family were conspicuous for their high character and military 
bravery, Captain Roberts (the father of my late beloved friend) and 
his three brothers having severally distinguished themselves in various 
different engagements. 

General Roberts, the eldest brother, raised and equipped at his own 
expense the I11]th regiment, now the 99th; and the idea of thus 
raising troops originated with, and was first suggested to Mr. Pitt by 
him, who did not hesitate in acknowledging and profiting by it. 

Colonel David Roberts, of the fifty-first regiment, (the second bro- 
ther,) lost his arm whilst repulsing the French light brigade on the 
heights of Lugo, in the memorable retreat of Corunna, in which Sir 
John Moore so gloriously fell, and each of the four brothers were 
mentioned most honourably in the despatches of that period. Colonel 
Roberts was the author of a comic military sketch called “ Johnny 
Newcome.” 

The love of distinction, which seems to have been an inherent prin- 
ciple in this family, animated the bosom of the distinguished object 
of this memoir, and with the same laudable ambition she early re- 
solved to acquire a name and fame, by applying those talents which 
she inherited from her mother, a lady of some literary pretensions, to 
purposes of general utility. 

Those who have read an exquisite little volume, entitled “ Oriental 
Scenes,” could not doubt that she was capable of attaining a high de- 
gree of reputation in poetry, which she wrote with such surprising 
facility, that, to borrow her own expression, “ Her thoughts poured 
forth in poetry more readily than in prose, especially at an early pe- 
riod of her life.” 

She, however, preferred cultivating the reflective and discriminating 
powers of her mind, to the indulgence of as rich and fanciful an ima- 
gination as ever was possessed by the most successful competitor for 
fame in the regions of romance. 
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authoress had a far higher object. To amend as 


Her aim as an 
son and she wished to build a 


well as to instruct was her ardent desire ; vishe 7 
solid reputation as a writer, on subjects of more enduring interest than 
the lighter productions of modern literature. ; ia 
Her first work was historical; it embraced a period of English his- 
tory, fraught with deep interest to the scholar, and to the English 


nation generally. It was wublished in 1827, under the title of 


“ Memoirs of the Rival Houses of York and Lancaster.” The 


subject required the exercise of those mental powers which few 
women have possessed in so eminent a degree. Her vigorous intel- 
lect, her acute reasoning, her sound judgment, her strict regard for 
truth, her nice powers of discrimination in the selection of materials, 
and her peculiarly retentive memory, already stored with information 
on almost every subject within the range of modern literature, were 
all developed in a work which will always find a place in the library 
of the historian, and rank highly amongst a class of readers who are 
capable of appreciating the great merits of a work, requiring the most 
indefatigable industry, in collecting and arranging so much voluminous 
matter, and the equally difficult task of condensing and employing the 
facts in chronological order, to,suit the style and purpose of the pro- 
posed work. 

The marriage of her only sister, to whom she was most devotedly 
attached, and from whom she could not endure to be separated, in- 
duced her to accompany her to India in 1828, and from this period 
her versatile genius was confined more particularly to ‘ Oriental 
Scenes and Subjects.” 

She passed the years of 1829 and 1830 between Etawah, Cawnpore, 
and Agra, during which time it is needless to repeat that she was 
highly successful as a writer for various periodical publications, both 
in poetry and prose. 

On returning from the Upper Provinces, amongst other important 
avocations, she was induced to employ her active mind by editing a 
newspaper in Calcutta, and the “ Oriental Observer” of 1831, con- 
tains many leading articles from her pen, of masculine strength and 
information. 

Her health, however, suffered so materially from the climate, that 
she yielded to the advice of her medical friends, and returned to 
Europe; the premature death of her sister having removed the sole 
object of her residence in India. 

Some of her most delightful contributions to the Asiatic Journal 
were collected and republished in 1835, forming three volumes, con- 
taining more real information as to the present state of India, and of 
Anglo-Indian society, (conveyed in the most agreeable style of com- 
position, ) than is to be extracted from more elaborate works, with far 
more pretending titles than “The Scenes and Characteristics of 
Hindostan.” 

On her return to Europe her talents were frequently employed in 
reviewing miscellaneous publications, and not unfrequently in editing, 
or, in other words, re-writing others—a task for which she was ad- 
mirably fitted by her acute perception of every species of excellence, 
as well as by the native generosity and candour of a mind, ever ready 
to encourage rising talent, when manifested by the most obscure or 
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anonymous writers, whilst her solid judgment was never biassed by 
the rank or fortune of the author. 

Desirous of obtaining personal information on the present condition of 
a considerable portion of the British possessions in India, which she 
had been obliged to leave unexplored from ill-health during her 
former residence in India, she was anxious to leave Europe again, be- 
lieving that, with her, present experience, she might by more judicious 
precautions avoid the ill effects which the climate had formerly pro- 
duced on her constitution; and with that spirit of enterprize which 
characterized her, she did not hesitate in accepting a proposition from 
her publishers to furnish a series of articles for the Asiatic Journals 
of 1840, which should comprize all the requisite information for a 
traveller undertaking the journey to India by land, and she left Eng- 
land for this purpose on the Ist of September, 1839. This engage- 
ment she fulfilled with her usual ability, and by a singular coincidence 
the last communication thus stipulated for, appeared in that number 
of the “ Asiatic Journal” which announced her death. 

Soon after her arrival at Bombay she began to collect materials for 
what she terms in one of her letters “ her great work.” Through the 
liberal conduct of the Governor, Sir James Carnac, she possessed every 
facility of obtaining correct statistical information. 

The valuable records of all the government offices were placed at her 
disposal ; and to the ardour and perseverance with which she prose- 
cuted her task may be attributed that disregard of her health, which 
terminated her valuable life at the very time when, yielding to the 
opinions of her medical advisers, she was on her route homewards, 
and her friends were indulging the hope of her speedy reappearance 
in an admiring circle she was so well-calculated to enliven and adorn. 

The melancholy event took place at Poonah on the 18th of Sep- 
tember, where she arrived in the last stage of exhaustion on the 17th, 
and was communicated to her friends in England by a gentleman in 
whose family she had been a most welcome inmate for five months, in 
nearly the following words :— 

“She came to us at Mahableshwar in April last, apparently stout 
and well: she complained, however, of distressing stomachic symp- 
toms, yet not such as toalarm the medical attendants. ‘These symp- 
toms, however, gradually became worse, and her medical attendant 
proposed her return to Europe as the only means of prolonging her life. 

‘“‘ Her passage was taken for the steamer on the 31st of October 
accordingly, and she left Satarra on the 10th of September. On the 
road to Poonah she was attacked with dysentery, which increased, 
and proved fatal on the 18th at the house of Colonel Campbell. 

** All our comfort is, that everything was done for her whilst with 
us that could be done by affection, and that her complaint was pro- 
perly treated and thoroughly understood by the medical attendants. 
In her loss, myself and family have to mourn that of a beloved friend, 
for she was endeared to us all by her many amiable and excellent 
qualities. 

“ Colonel Campbell will no doubt write further particulars,” &c. 

Every tribute of respect to her memory was paid by her private 
friends, and a few very short extracts from the public journals of Bom- 
bay and Calcutta will be gratifying to her friends. 

Jan. 1841.—voL. Xxx.— NO. CXVIL. H* 
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“ Bompay.—We learn in a letter from Poonah, that the grand state 
ball, about to be given by Sir J. Carnac on Wednesday last, was post- 
poned on account of the death of Miss Roberts.”— United Service 
Gazette, Sept. 22nd. Ae 

“The departure of this excellent and talented lady from this sub- 
lunary scene will leave a void in the theatre of Anglo-Indian litera- 
ture. Her accomplishments were of a varied gnd_ extensive range. 
In depicting Indian scenes, and in descriptions of Indian life, her 
pencil sketched with truth and fidelity. Its last tints were shed over 
Mahableshwar, but she did not live to complete the picture. Her 
remains now rest beside one of her own sex, who in life was also dis- 
tinguished for her literary talents—we mean Mrs. Fletcher, better 
known as Miss Jewsbury."—Bombay. 

« Just as this highly talented lady was on the eve of departure for 
her native land, the hand of death came on her, and India and its 
people are left to mourn a loss they can ill sustain and never too much 
deplore.” —Caleutia, Wednesday, Oct. 7th, 183°. 

To speak of her as she deserved requires an abler pen than the one 
now attempting a slight tribute to departed worth. To those who 
were not personally acquainted with my estimable friend, the lan- 
guage of truth may be suspected of the most extravagant panegyric ; 
whilst those who were distinguished by her intimate acquaintance, 
will be fully aware how impossible it is to do justice to those talents 
she never for one moment displayed at the expense of others less 
gifted than herself; or to those virtues which procured her the esteem 
and regard of every one who approached her. 

To those whom she distinguished with her friendship the loss is ir- 
reparable, for a character containing so many great and good qualities 
is rarely found. Uniformly kind and considerate for the feelings of 
others, she obtained the good-will of many whose envy and malevo- 
lence towards superior talent she disarmed by her simple unaffected 
manners and her extreme good-nature. Her heart was the attraction 
which drew many around her, who would have been repelled by the 
great reputation she enjoyed as a successful author. 

So extensive was her visiting acquaintance, and composed of so 
many distinct circles, that it seems wonderful she should have concili- 





ated the good will of so many different classes of society,—many of 


whom were of different denominations of religion, and of opposite 
politics. 

Yet wherever Miss Emma Roberts appeared she was a welcome 
guest. In the higher classes of society she was courted and appreci- 
ated as she deserved, whilst in every family in which she has ever 
been an inmate, her loss will long be lamented, as if she had been one 
of its nearest and dearest relatives. Her manners were frank and cordial, 
equally removed from the affectation of pretending to depreciate her 
extraordinary talents, as from presuming on her mental superiority. 

Ever ready to promote hilarity, she could participate in the joyous 
revelry of the Christmas fireside, with the heartfelt cheerfulness her 
presence diffused around, bending her superior intellect to the light 
occupations of the passing hour, whenever she could contribute to the 
amusement of the party assembled. 

The readiness with which she has been known to furnish dramatic 
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scenes, to be acted privately by some of her friends, proved her genius 
for dramatic composition, had she chosen to write for the stage. 

So expanded were her views, that on one occasion when a friend 
declared to her that no great interest was excited in her mind, by 
events that occurred in a remote portion of the globe, (the Eastern 
Seas were alluded to,) she exclaimed, “ How can you say so? I 
feel for every living creature on earth, and I can truly say in that 
respect, : 

“ My bounty is as boundless as the sea, 
My love as deep ; the more I give 
The more I have, for both are infinite.”’ 


This in her was no figure of speech, for her love of children, with 
whom she was an universal favourite, descended also to the animal 
species. Yet she was far from affecting a sickly sensibility equally 
false as absurd in this declaration of universal charity. 

So heartily did she rejoice in the success of her literary friends, 
and so totally free from every species of envy, that nothing gave her 
greater pleasure than to speak of the merits of her female competitors 
in the career of fame, and I never heard her make a disparaging re- 
mark on any of their productions, unless the faults were too palpable 
to escape general detection. 

Of many of her most successful rivals, she delighted in speaking in 
the warmest style of panegyric. I remember, in talking with another 
equally warm admirer of Mrs. Jameson's exquisite writings, she ex- 
claimed, “If I could envy anybody, I should envy Mrs. Jameson — 
everything she has done she has done well. Let her choose what 
subject she will, she elevates and embellishes it. It is as if everything 
she touches turns immediately to gold.” 

A lady present observed that no one could possess greater facility 
in composition, nor a more pleasing manner of conveying solid infor- 
mation than herself.—She replied, “ I cannot express my admiration 
sufficiently of Mrs. Jameson’s moral courage in venturing opinions 
that may draw down the animadversion of a large portion of the so- 
ciety in which she moves. It is a dangerous undertaking to point out 
the follies and prejudices which exist amongst a class of unreflecting 
people with many of whom we are in the habits of intercourse. Yet 
to pursue the beaten tract which so many are content to follow, when 
the mind is once convinced it is the path of moral injustice, is moral 
turpitude. Mrs. Jameson has fearlessly attacked the existing prejudices 
of the multitude, and by the multitude she must expect to be criticised. 
She had no reason to envy this moral courage she praised so highly, 
for never was any woman endowed with a more lofty spirit, or more 
unshaken resolution, in supporting her own opinions, whenever she was 
called upon to combat in the cause of truth and justice. So unflinch- 
ing was the support she gave to the weaker side when she was convinced 
it was the more honourable, that on more than one occasion she has 
involved herself in disputes with persons whom she had formerly be- 
nefited, and who were personally friendly to her, by advocating the 
cause of a calumniated and defenceless friend. Her lofty disposition 
disdained the semblance of appearing to acquiesce in false rumours 
by refraining from expressing her opinion even when she was aware 
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she could be of no service to the injured party, by constituting herselt 
the advocate of the persecuted absent, (and on the contrary mavolve 
verself in unavailing disputation.) ‘This was not the effect of a mere 
Quixotic disposition to redress grievances beyond her power, but pro- 
ceeded from her strict regard to moral principle and meas pe in- 
tegrity. This straightforward course did not fail to = the - 
spect and ensure the esteem of the wisest and the best ; an ies 
these she had the happiness of numbering many of her sincerest friends 
and warmest admirers. 

Nothing afforded her greater pleasure than to introduce such of her 
friends as she imagined were of similar tastes and pursuits to each 
other, and so much reliance was placed on her opinion, that she pos- 
sessed a species of “carte blanche” amongst her most intimate friends, 
to introduce such of her acquaintance as she believed would be 
mutually desirous of each other's society. 

Many permanent friendships thus formed by her good offices (in 
their commencement ) will now become more closely cemented by the 
common feeling of regret which her loss has occasioned. It was not 
unusual for her to go out when overfatigued, or otherwise indisposed 
for general society, because some young friend could not otherwise 
have been introduced ; the genuine kindness of her disposition was 
evinced in these minor points, as well as in the more solid proofs, she 
never failed to give of sincere friendship. 

Her conversational powers were as brilliant as the kindness of her 
heart permitted. Too sensitive in her own feelings to be regardless ot 
those of others, she never hazarded an observation that could border 
on the satirical, and it is very difficult to acquire a reputation for wit, 
without occasionally sacrificing some portion of good-nature. In con- 
versation, however trifling the topic might be, her remarks were 
always characterised by her sound sense, and the habits of close ob- 
servation she had formed at an early period of her life. 

Her extremely retentive memory, enriched with an immense variety 
of useful facts, alone supplied a constant fund of information, that 
rendered her conversation as interesting tothe practical man of science, 
as valuable to the antiquarian ; yet she had no tinge of pedantry and 
no literary affectation, thinking nothing beneath her notice, that con- 
duced to the elegance or comfort of any class of society. She once 
jestingly remarked that as she was now a species of literary “ maid of 
all work,” she must necessarily understand something of the culinary 
arts; she should therefore publish a cookery book. It was thought a 
jest at the moment, but soon after she did bring out an enlarged edi- 
tion of Mrs. Rundell (with about seven hundred receipts of her own). 
Like everything she undertook, her task was well executed, especially 
it we may judge by the large sum she received for the manuscript, 
(£300,) for although not always a true criterion of its merit, a pretty 
fair estimate of the success of a book may be thus obtained. 

This constant occupation of the mind ‘affected her general health, 
and it is to be feared generate | those symptoms which had manifested 
themselves occasionally during the periods of closest application to her 
literary avocations, but which might have remained incipie 
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at a time when her personal strength was least capable of exertion, 
accelerated the complaint which terminated so fatally. 

The shock to her friends was indeed appalling, few of whom had been 
aware that any serious cause of alarm existed. She had, however, 
been more than once prohibited from her ordinary occupation, during 
the year previous to her departure for India, and by the desire of me- 
dical attendants relaxed, at intervals, the severity of her studies, in 
the society of her friends. On one of these occasions, whilst on a 
visit in the country, she told an intimate friend that she wanted some 
books she had never read. On being taken into the library she glanced 
slightly at the well-stored shelves, and exclaimed playfully, “ Here 
you have all the best authors, but there is nothing for me to read. 
1 do believe,” she continued smiling, “ that I have read every book 
worth reading in the English language.” 

She was asked if she could remember their contents with anything 
like accuracy. She replied, “ Yes, I could tell where to find anything 
1 wanted in almost any author I ever read once.” This was not said 
from any desire to assume superior talent, for on the same friend re- 
marking the extreme neatness of her MS., (in whicha single alteration 
or erasure did not appear in many consecutive pages,) she answered 
that it was merely the effect of long practice in composition, and 
added, “ You only want the spur of necessity to make you quite as 
successful as your ambition could desire: with your talents you might 
acquire as much literary reputation as you please; and as to facility in 
composition, which you so much admire in my manuscripts, that you 
will find is almost mechanical.” 

Her generosity in awarding praise was not the only proof of her 
extreme liberality of disposition, for although many of the luxuries 
of life, which to a gentlewoman accustomed to them from her birth, are 
necessaries, were to be acquired by her own literary exertions, her 
purse was ever open whenever any claim of pecuniary distress re- 
quired her aid, and many of her friends refrained from mentioning 
cases of distress before her, as she was sure to proffer assistance to 
the full extent of her ability. Time to her was money, yet she never 
spaced it when she could serve a deserving object: she has been 
known to devote whole days to the benevolent object of promoting 
subscriptions for the widow of an author too poor to publish his post- 
humous papers in any other way. 

To her intimate friends her heart was as open as her purse was to 
the unfortunate. She had a tear of sympathy for sorrows that time 
only could alleviate, and her capacious heart was large enough to re- 
ceive the sacred trust of confidence reposed in ber, without shrink- 
ing from the obligations it entailed. 

Many a crushed spirit has been revived by her soothing and judi- 
cious kindness, and never by look or word did she ever give cause to 
regret that she had been made the repository of the most secret 
thoughts of those she professed to love. 

Although no longer in the early spring of youth, she had not 
reached that period of life when the matured judgment too often 
blunts the feelings to the finest and most delicate shades of suscepti- 
bility. She was approaching the meridian of her powers, when the 
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resplendent light of noon sheds its full beams, and exhibits surround. 
ing objects in their true light, undistorted by the brilliant colourings 
of fee: youth, or the sombre tints of autumn's experience. In per- 
son she was about the middle height; the character of her counte- 
nance was expressive of the predominant qualities of her mind, Phe 
somewhat prominent eye gave every indication of the fire of genius 
within, and her fine features were animated by the lofty aspirations 
of her intellect. Her handsome face was remarkable for its intelli- 
gence, and few women could boast of her powers of attracting the 
best and most valuable from the idlers composing the mass of general 
society. Yet amidst all her solid acquirements there was an under 
current of romance flowing from the inmost recesses of her heart, 
(which those whom she best loved knew yet existed, ) in all its gush- 
ing freshness, although her keen sense of the ridiculous prevented 
her from displaying its depth and intensity. 

Such was the high-souled woman her friends, and they were nu- 
merous, have to deplore; but her memory will ever be enshrined in 
the bosoms of those she loved, and embalmed by the tears of those 
she valued. 

To speak of her as she deserved, and to convey some idea of what 
she was as an authoress, a woman, and a friend, is indeed difficult— 
whole pages might be lavished on the different qualities of her head 
and heart, which rendered her so dear to all. A few extracts from 
some of her letters to those friends with whom she corresponded dur- 
ing her sojourn in the East, will give more insight of her character, 
than volumes of panegyric,—and the details of her journey, its ob- 
jects, and the spirit of enterprize she manifested in the undertaking, 
are narrated by herself, up to the fatal period of her last communica- 
tion for the “ Asiatic Journal” of December 1840. 

It is not too much to say of her, that if in vigour of intellect, in 
sound understanding, in unflinching courage, in unbiassed judgment, 
in steady perseverance, and in solid information, her mind partook of 
qualities supposed to belong more exclusively to masculine intellects, 
she possessed the quick perceptions, the ardent feelings, the acute 
susceptibility, the tenderness, truth, and elevation of an affectionate 
heart, with the purity and refinement of the best portion of her own 
sex, and combined in her own person the highest and most desirable 
qualities of a man without losing the endearing and most valuable 
characteristics of a woman. 


‘* Government Ilouse, Parell, Dec. 31. 
“ My Dear Mrs. R., 
. * * * * 

“ Tam delightfully situated at present, being domesticated at Go- 
vernment House, with Sir James and Lady Carnac, where we enjoy 
somewhat of the pomp and state of sovereignty, without any of the 
annoyances. Yesterday I assisted, as the phrase runs, upon a very 
interesting occasion, the departure of Sir Henry tane, to whom the 
Governor, upon his embarkation for England, paid all the honours. 
The whole of the troops were drawn out, lining the road along : 
wide plain to the beach. Miss Carnac and myself, in a pretty open 
carriage drawn by two white Arabs, led the w ay, followed by Lady 
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Carnac, with gold sticks, and then came Sir Henry and his staff, with 
a cloud of cav ralry for an escort, all the officers not on duty in the 
line, mounted, and in full uniforms. The 15th Hussars, headed 
by Sir Walter Scott, by some mistake presented arms to Miss Carnac 
and myself, which amused us very much. I ought to be, and sup- 
pose that I am, very much delighted with the novelty and gaiety of 
the life I lead, and but for the recollection of friends at home, friends 
with whom I may never renew the unreserved intercourse which for- 
merly proved so delightful, I should have no desires ungratified, 

« The party assembled here is avery agreeable one ; the Misses 
Carnac, in addition to great natural accomplishments, being lively 
unaffected girls, who evince a great partiality for my society ; there 
is also a war oa who is an heiress, a Miss S » a very sweet person 
indeed, a military and private secretary, two aides-de-camp and visitors, 
Lord Jocelyn, Sir Henry Darrell, and young Bert, and some others of 
inferior note, besides myself. I have been much pleased with the at- 
tentions of Sir Henry Fane, and Sir Walter Scott, both of whom ap- 
pear to take a great interest in my travels. Sir Walter is to mea 
very captivating person, a true son of his father, his observations being 
exactly those that you might expect from a man brought up at Ab- 
botsford, and though one of the most unpretending and unaffected 
men I ever met with, it is easy to recognise the tone of mind which 
his early associations were likely to produce. Lady Scott is very 
amiable, Lord Jocelyn is gifted with very excellent qualities, and he 
and I were good friends before we met at Parell: he has a poetical 
turn, and has written some very pretty verses, suggested by Lady 
Blessington, of whom he speaks much, and with sincere admiration. 

“] am writing now in an apartment at the top of the house, which 
commands a view over a very beautiful garden, less formal than is 
usually to be found in Asia, though there are broad terraces, straight 
wide walks, parterres planted with the utmost regularity, cypresses, 
pals, plantains, with their stately plumes, and other trees, together with 
amagnificent background relieving the eye, and producing a delightful 

variety. We talk of getting up some charades, and if you were here it 
would be speedily accomplished ; but I cannot take the direction on my- 
self, though willing to assist. Here are large parties at least twice a 
week, and. cards and dancing ad libitum, our own circle being sufficiently 
large to enable us to w altz or gallope; in short, to do what we please. 
There i is an excellent band attached to the establishment, and Miss 
Carnac sings exquisitely. I shall recommence my trav els shortly, but 
have not yet quite decided which way I shall bend my steps, having 
had several invitations equally tempting. I shall have seen enough 
of Bombay in the course of another month, nobody staying here if 
they can help it in the hot weathier. Remember me most kindly to 
all my friends. 





« Most affectionately yours, 
« EmMMA Roperts.” 


“ Sindoolah College, April 26, 1840, 
«My pear FRIEND, 


* * . » * 


“J am not unhappy; I should be extremely ungrateful if I were, 
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under the hospitable roof of kind friends, to give way to feelings of 
discontent ; but 1 long to return home to those that I love and have 
left. Iam staying with Mrs. O , a very nice person, both hand- 
some and refined in her manners; her husband is the resident at the 
court of the Rajah of Sattora; and we leave Mahableshwar together 
in the early part of June for this place, where I remain during the 
rains, which will last until September, and then return to Bombay, on 
my way back to Egypt. 

«“ | do not write for any newspaper at present. Mr. wished 
me to come round to Bengal, but such a journey would not answer my 
purpose in the least ; beside, I have enough to do in collecting mate- 
rials for my great work, and, indeed, have injured my health by em- 
ploying myself too sedulously in making extracts, Ke. 

“ The symptoms of my present complaint have often shown them- 
selves before, but never in such excess. I am suffering from irrita- 
bility in the nerves of the stomach, which is attended with a perfect 
craving, and at the same time such a loathing of food, that I can 
scarcely eat anything. Violent paroxysms of sickness come on when 
the stomach is empty, and the moment that I swallow anything that 
disagrees with the morbid state of the interior, I feel as if I were 
poisoned. Iam one day better—another worse. It is unfortunate, 
that while in this state I am obliged to work so hard, but there is no 
remedy ; the despatch of the steamer has filled my hands for several 
days, and this week one of the secretaries of Goa, at the desire of 
Sir James Carnac, gave me a volume of manuscript reports upon a 
very interesting subject, of which I had to extract the pith in as 
short a time as possible. My state of health furnishes me with a good 
reason for staying away from many parties. 

“The hills at this time resemble some small watering-place, at 
which all the neighbourhood for miles assemble. The governor and 
family, and the commander-in-chief, are all up here. We have a 
band playing three times a week to waken the echoes of these wild 
hills. 

‘Some people's heads would have been so turned as never to have 
come back again had they assisted at so many grand occasions as 
have lately fallen to my lot. I shall have more of this at the Rajah’s 
court, but I value these accidents at just as much as they are worth, 
and no more ; however, I shall be glad to find myself on the back of 
an elephant again, I like the Carnac family very much, and have 


received, and still continue to receive, the kindest attentions from 
them. 








the other night, when I was able to dine out. I need not ask you if 
you remember our little reunions and rubbers. I cannot bear to think 
we shall never meet again under the same roof. Poor d 
has indeed been a loss to me.) God bless you! 
“ Affectionately vours, 
“Emma Roserts.” 


Want of space prevents the insertion of several other interesting 
extracts. ° 


ear Mrs. —— 


(I won twenty-two points at whist of the commander-in-chief 
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THE BLUE BELLES OF ENGLAND. 


BY MKS. TROLLOPE, 


CHAPTER V. 
FISHING FOR GUDGEON, AND GEITING A BITE 


At as early an hour on the following morning as it was possible for 
an extremely fine gentleman to show himself, Sir James Ridley called 
upon his sister. He had received a gay, good-humoured epistle from 
her within the day after the final settlement of accounts with her 
guardians, by which he learnt, as quite a matter-of-course event, that 
she was immediately coming to town with Mrs. Hartley. His first 
movement on reading this was a disposition to bluster a little, and 
he actually took up a pen and began a reply to the letter, which 
opened thus :— 

“ This will not do at all, my dear Constance ;” when, happily for “la 
belle harmonie which at present subsisted between them, he recollected 
that Constance had become her own mistress since last he had the 
pleasure of writing to her, and that it would be very foolishly compro- 
mising his own dignity if he entered into a discussion which might 
end by an overt declaration on her part that thenceforward she 
intended to have her own way. Not being greatly given to reasoning 
upon character, he wasted no speculations upon the motives which, 
for the last year or two, had led Constance to be so passively obedient 
to his commands, but, seizing the inference which lay on the surface, 
he brought himself to the desirable conclusion, that though the sudden 
change from minor to major might have put this freak into her head, 
yet that her temper and disposition would not be eventually changed 
by it, and that he should still be able to dispose of her in marriage 
according to his own wish and wisdom—a privilege which he was 
quite aware would add considerably to his consequence, and of which 
he had, in fact, boasted not very sparingly, under the appearance of 
complaining that so heavy a responsibility was thrown upon him. 

He determined, therefore, to refrain from all reproof upon the pre- 
sent occasion; to receive her, on her arrival, with the most con- 
descending kindness; and by mixing a good deal in Mrs. Hartley’s 
set, which (though rather too literary for his taste and his notions of 
perfect bon ton,) was a very good one, to take effectual care that no 
pretender to her hand should approach too nearly without his leave 
ad license. 

“ How very amiable this is of you, my dear Mrs. Hartley !" he said, 
as soon as the welcoming fraternal embrace was over. “It is so ex- 
actly the very thing I could have wished for my sister! She is now 
arrived at an age when, in my judgment, she must be “apable of es- 
sentially benefiting by such an introduction as you will give her, 
which I really did not think was the case before. The propriety of 

' Continued from p, 27. 
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times and seasons should, in my opinion, be the study of all men—no- 
thing is so important.” Then turning to the three Misses Hartley, he 
condescended to speak to them all individually, which was what he 
rarely did to young unmarried ladies, unless, for some reason or other, 
they were pre-eminently the fashion. 

As Sir James Ridley had rather a handsome face, a good person, an 
admirable tailor, the power of making “any Joan my lady,” and seven or 
eight thousand a year, all he did say to young ladies was generally very 
kindly received; and if his immoderate admiration of himselt had re- 
quired aught beside his inward meditations to strengthen it, he might 
have found enough in the welcome with which his dull platitudes were 
received, and the gentle glances which met his leaden eyes whichever 
way he turned them. 

The three Misses Hartley were no exception to this general rule, 
and all smiled upon him, as he gave them a little speech apiece, in the 
most obliging manner possible. Yet there was, two to one, less deep 
and deliberate design in their civility than was usually the case in fa- 
milies where youthful females abounded—for only one of them had 
made up her mind to marry him. The eldest was civil to him wholly 
and solely because he was the brother of Constance ; the youngest, 
wholly and solely because he waltzed tolerably well, and because the 
management of all her affairs together (dressing as if she had three 
times the income allowed her included) gave her less trouble than 
getting, at all the balls throughout the season, as much waltzing as 
she liked. But Margaretta, the second sister, really intended to be 
Lady Ridley, a purpose which she very foolishly stated to her mother, 
when the subject of Miss Ridley’s accompanying them to town had 
been first canvassed in a téte-’d-téte consultation between them. The 
final decision they then came to, had been arrived at in this wise :— 

* So; Penelope wants Constance Ridley to be invited again this 
year. What do you think about it, Margaret ?” said the mother. 

“T think as I did last year—that it is very desirable she should 
come,” replied the daughter. ; 

“You should not forget, Margaret, that the girl is certainly growing 
handsomer every day. Of course I should make her pay something, 
as I told you last year, (but let this be strictly entre nous); yet l 
doubt if it would be quite prudent to have her. Remember, my dear, 
that the brightness of her very fine eyes is considerably aided by 
being ever looked at side by side with the beaxx yeux de sa cassell F 
and may not both together be apt to throw you and Caroline into 
the background? As to Penelope, I am determined, if possible, 
never to think of her again as a marriageable person. I can never for- 
give—oh ! never—her refusing Mr. Tufton Bossett—suchaconnexion! 
But [ am not talking of her—I never want to talk of her again—it is 


you and Caroline that I am thinking of. May not this handsome, 
well-portioned girl be in your way ?” 


* Decidedly, mamma. There can be no doubt about it. She must 
be very much in our way, and a monstrous bore upon a thousand oc- 
But I know your constant kindness to me, Mamma, too 
well, to doubt that you will agree, as Caroline is only just twenty, to 
overlook for one season any little drawback it may be to her, when | 
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tell you that I think this visit from Constance Ridley might be ex- 
tremely advantageous to me.” 

“ Most assuredly, my dear love; I would willingly overlook 
Caroline’s chance for one season, or two either, if doing so could be 
an advantage to you. But how would this be so ?” 

«You know, mamma, as well as I do, or better too perhaps, that 
opportunity in all these things is worth more than beauty, talent, 
grace, fashion, or anything else in the world, (except money ') —and 
Miss Ridley’s being with us will decidedly give us opportunity. I 
have never mentioned it to you before, mamma, because hitherto | 
have always felt that it was impossible to set about the thing to any 
purpose ; but if Constance comes to us, I shall, of course, have all the 
opportunity I wish for—for the fact is, that I want to marry her bro- 
ther.” 

“ Do you really, my love? Do you mean that you have taken any 
particular fancy for him, Margaret ?” 

O dear no, mamma !—not the least in the world! I have never, 
thank heaven, had any such nonsense as that in my head since I was 
sixteen, when Sir William Morris, whom I should now think old 
enough to be my father, told me one day, before anybody else was 
come down to dinner, that I was very handsome. I fell in love with 
him instantly, and used to write ¢ Caroline Morris’ all over the margin 
of my French exercises, and then pass my finger over it, that it might 
not be read. ‘This lasted, 1 think, for above a fortnight; and since 
then I have never been the victim of any tender passion whatever. 
But don’t you think, dear mamma, that Ridley would be an excellent 
partie for me ?” 

“ Capital, Margaretta, vapital! It really seems, dearest love, as 
if a pitying Providence had sent you to console me for all I have suf- 
fered about Penelope. There she is, at twenty-four—we call it twenty- 
four, Margaret, but we know in our hearts that she wants but three 
weeks of twenty-five —there she is, growing larger, I am quite positive 
of it, every day of her life, and with no more chance of getting another 
Tufton Bossett than of being empress of Russia. But I never will 
turn a thought towards her again; you shall be, as you most justly 
deserve, my first object throughout the whole of the next season; and 
it is impossible, sweet love, that we could either of us wish for any- 
thing better than Sir James Ridley. But tell me, my own darling— 
have you any reason to think that he admires you ?”’ 

‘“ Not the least in the world, mamma. You must not set off with 
any such notion as that, or we shall get all wrong. No; the history 
of my selection is nearly this :—our gossiping Anne told me one day, 
when she was dressing my hair, that she had been at a tea-drinking 
the night before, in the servants’ hall at Appleby Hut, and that Sir 
James Ridley’s valet had been entertaining the ladies’ maids with his- 
tories of his master’s hard-heartedness —for that * he would not take up 
with none of the five ladies that makes so much of him.’ * But by what 
I can make out, ma'am,’ added the sagacious Mrs. Anne, ‘the young 
gentleman has got too many buzzing about him to ever trouble him- 
self about catching one.’ Now it strikes me that there isa great deal 
of good sense in this observation, mamma, and that any girl of tole- 
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rable pretensions, who had more opportunity than the rest, would be 
very likely to succeed. Now, having his sister with us must give an 
immense deal of opportunity, because he might be invited on her ace 
count early and late—morning, noon, and night—without any sort of 
suspicion arising to put him on his guard. In short, at any rate, I 
cannot help thinking it is worth trying ; and both you and I, dearest 
mamma, have tact enough to prevent any one’s being the wiser, In case 
we fail.” . 

“My darling girl !—how fondly do I love you!” exclaimed Mrs, 
Hartley, greatly touched, and throwing her arms round her daughter’s 
neck. “1 shall be ungrateful to heaven and to you, my own sweet 
Margaret, if I ever call myself an unfortunate mother again.” 

* x * % * 

This short retrospect will put the reader au fait as to Sir Charles 
Ridley’s reception in Bruton Street, and supersede the necessity of 
any subsequent explanations. 

“ Flow I love to see you two together!” said Mrs Hartley, looking 
with a sentimental air at Sir James, who was leaning over the table 
to examine a purse upon which his sister was employed. “It is so 
beautiful to see how Constance looks up to you!—such an exquisite 
mixture of love and respect! It is quite perfect !—oh! perfect.” 

Sir James looked quite affectionately in the face of his sister; but 
her eyes were fixed upon her work, so that he could not very plainly 
discern the expression of which Mrs. Hartley had spoken; but he en- 
tertained not the least doubt in the world of the fact—* Mrs. Hartley 
was one of the cleverest women in London—besides, it was so 
natural !” 

The party were all animated. Their opening campaign was 
descanted upon, and Sir James appealed to on all points of fashion- 
able information as such undoubted authority, that he waxed more 
and more amiable every moment—nay, he even condescended to con- 
fess, when Constance showed him her card from Lady Dort, that he 
should rather like to make that woman's acquaintance, though she 
was such an awful quiz herself, because, somehow or other, she cer- 
tainly contrived to fill her rooms remarkably well.“ They say she 
had three duchesses last week upon one sofa, with three ambassadors 
standing before them. Now that’s first-rate, or the devil's in it,” said 
Sir James, lashing his boot with his riding-whip, and looking round 
the little circle for applause. 

“ My dear Sir James, will you let me show you a gem of art that | 
have just had presented to me? I know that you are celebrated for 
your exquisite taste”"—and as she spoke, Mrs. Hartley rose from her 
chair, and led the way into another drawing-room. 

In many houses where three young ladies had been, the moment 
before, talking at full speed to a young baronet, apparently well inclined 
to listen to them, it is possible that one or two among them would 
have found it civil and proper to follow their mamma in such a move- 
ment as that made by Mrs. Hartley; but her daughters knew better. 
"he system of secret conferences, so invaluable in all diplomatic trans- 
actions, was to her perfectly indispensable. She would probably have 
abandoned society altogether, in despair and disgust, had she been de- 
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rived of this means of carrying on her operations in it. The three 

Misses Hartley knew this, and acted accordingly ; so that she im- 
mediately found herself in the enjoyment of a téte-d-téte with Sir 
James, a small cast from the antique in each of their hands, and their 
backs turned towards the rest of the company. 

« There is one thing, Sir James,” said the lady, “which I feel that 
I owe it to myself to say to you. I shall speak without the least re- 
serve, for frankness is too essentially my nature for me to be able to 
throw it off, even if I would. Your charming sister is the darling and 
delight of us all ; yet I cannot but feel that I have undertaken a great 
responsibility in bringing her with us to town. With her beauty, 
talents, fortune, and connexions, we know but too well, Sir James, 
that she must immediately become an object of attention, and, alas ! 
of pursuit to many, whom we may by no means desire should succeed. 
Under these circumstances, there is but one possible way of making 
me feel easy about her, and that is, your promising to be as much with 
her as your other engagements will permit. Who is there, dearest 
Sir James, so proper to dictate to her as yourself? At what a very 
early age did your illustrious father select you as one of her personal 
guardians ! !—a proof amply sufficient, if any such were wanted, that it 
is you, and you only, who ought to have the disposal of her in mar- 
riage. Do I make myself understood? And may I hope that, for her 
sake, you will pass a portion of every day in her society ?” 

‘Mrs. Hartley, I am very much obliged to you,” he replied. “ You 
prove yourself a real friend by what you now say tome. I am quite 
aware that I ought to look after Constance myself, and that, if she 
marries at all, it must be to a husband of my choosing. One thing, 
which I have the satisfaction of being perfectly sure of, may lessen 
both your anxiety and mine, and that is, that Constance has the high- 
est possible opinion of my judgment, and would, | am quite positive, 
give up the strongest attachment that ever was formed at my bidding,” 
replied the baronet, in a confidential whisper. 

“Thank God!” said Mrs. Hartley, fervently. “Then I have not 
deceived myself in thinking that if we can get you among us we shall 
be perfectly safe. You will, then, I trust, my dear Sir James, make 
this sacrifice, for the sake of your beautiful sister. Dine with us 
every day, if you can. I know it must be a sacrifice e; but such amind 
as yours will not want its reward while making it.’ 

“ Yes, Mrs. Hartley, it certainly will be q sacrifice ; for the fact is, 
I am devilishly in request just at present,” replied Sir James, too 
completely occupied by himself to be in the least degree aware of the 
rudeness of which he was guilty. ‘ But, nevertheless, you may rely 
upon me. I shall think it my duty to come, and therefore I will do 
it.” 

“Dearest Sir James! How I reverence you!” said Mrs, Hartley, 
slightly pressing her delicate handkerchief to her still handsome eyes. 
“Would to heaven my own poor girls were blessed with such a bro- 
ther! Ah! you know not how thankful I should be for a little of 
your invaluable advice, now and then, about them. Poor things ! 
strange to say, they are thought exc eedingly pretty, and you can 
have no conception what a multitude of proposals | was pestered with 
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last year for the two eldest. Caroline is but a child in years ; still, 
though, dear young thing, I let her go out with the others, because 
she is so tall as not to make it remarkable—and the poor puss does so 
adore dancing! But let me not detain you talking of them. You 
dine with us, then, to-day, Sir James ? Will seven suit you?’ or 
would you wish it later?” 

“No; seven will do very well, thank you. It is not very often that 
I keep anybody waiting for dinner. The medical men tell me that 
my remarkably regular appetite Is owing to my being so particularly 
active and well made. 1 don’t mention it as a matter of beauty, of 
course, but merely as a medical fact ;—devilish bad taste for aman to 
talk of his own beauty, let him be ever so handsome—isn’t it, Mrs. 
Hartley ?” and the baronet laughed, as a man does laugh who knows 
that he has said something witty. 

“ Shall I own the truth to you, Sir James ?” returned Mrs. Hartley, 
with a half-timid, half-confiding look. ‘ Perhaps it may be rather a 
peculiar whim of mine, but the fact is, that I rather like to hear peo- 
ple speak simply and sincerely of the advantages they possess. Mercy 
onme! why should a man be ashamed of being handsome? Depend 
upon it, my dear friend, that it is only very silly, weak-minded people 
who are afraid to speak well of themselves. Margaret and I were ex- 
actly comparing notes on this point only this very morning, and we 
both agreed that we adored a frank, manly character, that feared not 
to avow an honest and sincere consciousness of noble qualities.” 

“T agree with you, with all my heart and soul, my dear madam,” 
returned Sir James, with great energy. “ And I only wish that the 
old lady at Appleby Hut could hear you. You have no notion what 
nonsense she talks on that very subject. If one does but hint that 
one does not think oneself a fool, she looks as if she was ready to 
die at sight of so much conceit. Cursed nonsense, isn’t it ?—and 
calculated to do a devilish deal of harm to poor Constance.” 

“ Lamentable! most lamentable!” returned Mrs. Hartley, shaking 
her head dismally, and assuming a look of grave concern. “ But let 
us trust that the present interval may be beneficial—Constance will 
hear no such pernicious nonsense here. But apropos of Constance— 
you will dine with us on Monday, of course, and I hope you will per- 
mit me to introduce you at Lady Dort’s soirée.” 

“I have no objection whatever, if you wish it,” replied Sir James, 
in a tone of the most patronizing condescension. 

“Wish it!—do I wish it? and Constance to be introduced to a 
large circle for the first time in her life! O, Sir James! can you 
doubt my wishing it ?” 

“OO, I shall certainly go; I did not mean to make the least ob- 
jection. But now | must wish you good morning, for my friend 
Marsh will be waiting for me. A ‘apital good fellow that, by-the- 


Perhaps you will let me in- 


bye, and a monstrous fortune, they say. 

troduce him here some day ?” ‘ 
‘Perhaps ! Oh! do not say perhaps! Are you not at home here, 

Any triend of yours will be most welcome.” 


arly nodding to the four 
as he passed through the room where they were, and only 


dearest Sir James 
rhe baronet then took his leave, famili 
young ladies 
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distinguishing his sister from the rest by chucking her rather briskly 
under the chin, and saying, “* What the devil makes you poke so, 
Constance ¢” . 

Constance was poking, as he elegantly termed it, because she was 
ill at ease, and hung her head as she sat meditating on all the non- 
sense which she doubted not her brother had been uttering during his 
ominously long téte-a-téte with Mrs. Hartley. Of that lady she, in 
truth, stood exceedingly in awe, believing her to be possessed of ex- 
actly all the wisdom in which she was herself conscious of being defi- 
cient, and she greatly disliked the idea of her brother’s becoming an 
object of the shrewd and caustic remarks which it was Mrs. Hartley's 
wont to utter. Of his diminutive intellect and enormous vanity poor 
Constance was as fully aware as that acute lady herself could be; and 
she would have prevented this favourable opportunity for the display 
of both, if she could have managed it; but when she bad ventured to 
say to her friend Penelope, “ Do let us go in, and see what they are 
so long about,” that young lady replied by laying her hand firmly upon 
the arm of her imprudent friend to prevent her rising, and saying— 
“ Not for the world, Constance !—you must xever break in upon 
mamma's téte-a-tetes.” 

But never were sisterly fears more completely thrown away. The 
impression made by Sir James Ridley upon Mrs. Hartley during this 
interview was more than favourable—it was enchanting. She had 
previously conceived a tolerably accurate notion of his peculiar merits, 
and had hit off with considerable skill the salient points of attack in 
his character; but all she had suspected before, she now felt to be 
fully proved, and she reseated herself at her work-frame with some- 
what of the pleasant feeling experienced by a general who has been 
carefully examining the ground before a battle, and found out com- 
pletely to his satisfaction where were the points of vantage. 


CHAPTER VI, 
CONSTANCE’S DEBUT—MR. MORTIMER, 


It is rather an agitating business for any young lady to dress her- 
self for the first large party at which she has ever appeared, and to 
Constance Ridley it was more so than to the generality; for though 
she had attained the mature age of twenty-one, she was as new to 
every business of the kind as she had been at fifteen, She had too 
a thousand thoughts flitting through her brain as she prepared herself 
for the party at Lady Dort’s, which would never have harassed the 
nerves of a mere girl; and though they were for the most part ex- 
ceedingly agreeable, they sufficed to agitate her so effectually, that 
she had but a very vague and imperfect idea of what her maid, 
assisted by the counsels of Mrs. Bridges, was doing with her. She 
knew that she was to see, to meet, and to be in the same room with, 
at least a score of the persons whom of all the world she most desired 
to see, to meet, and be in the same room with, and if the gods would 
grant her prayers, to hear them too. As to the triumvirate of 
duchesses mentioned by her brother, she bestowed not a thought 
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upon them; nor did the triumvirate of ambassadors create much 
greater interest. But there was to be Rolers, the tasteful, the witty, 
the accomplished ; and Miller, the learned, the refined, the holy ; 
and Lodhart, the tranquil master of a mighty pen, that has power to 
range from the profoundest tenderness of fictitious passion, to the 
measured lore of truthful biography, the gentle eloquence of domestic 
affection, or the stupendous strength of scourging criticism; and 
Meer, the poet—poet in all things; poet in prettiness, poet in pathos, 
poet in politics, poet in passion, poet in  pettishness ;—fictitious, 
perhaps, in all, but still a poet ; looking at nature through a prism, 
that tints all things with the glowing, changing, playful, fitful, colour- 


ing of his own rich fancy, and flashing athwart the dull twilight of 


ordinary life, like the startling streams of the aurora borealis, which 
seem to breathe forth light as a necessary condition of their existence. 
She was told also that she would be sure to see the giant of the 
single stroke, who stepped forth once, and seemed to say to the whole 


reading world, “1 can, an if I would "—he who has held up bits of 


human nature, and exhibited them to the world through a microscope 
of his own invention, that shows every tiny fibre distinctly, yet mag- 
nifies nothing—who, turning from an official desk, can dart his piercing 
eye into the very soul of man, and write him down as none but a 
philosopher can see him; and a lengthening list of other names fol- 
lowed each other in a sort of feverish excitement that lent rouge to 
her cheek and fire to her eye. 

* Pray, miss, look at the sit of this beautiful white rose,” said Mrs. 
Bridges, rather outraged at the passive indifference with which Con- 
stance sat in her chair, without ever once turning her head, or strain- 
ing her neck to get a peep at what was going on upon the exterior of 
her pericranium. “1 don't think I ever put a flower in so well since 
i first took to dressing hair. It’s just a model. But you don’t seem 
to care overmuch how you look.” 

“QO but Ido, Mrs. Bridges!” cried Constance, starting up and 
placing herself before the glass. “I do care very much indeed. 
But, O dear, Bridges! How red IL look! What can be the reason 
of it? How very, very unfortunate! I never saw anything so 
(rightful !° 

“I can't say I see anything very frightful about it, miss,” returned 
the waiting-woman. “1 think you look a deal handsomer than ever | 
saw you before, and the worst anybody could say would be, perhaps, 
that you had got on a little rouge.” 

Kouge! The worst! How can you try to frighten me so, Mrs. 
Bridgess Lam sure nothing in the world should induce me to leave 
the house, much as | wish to go to Lady Dort’s, if 1 thought that any- 
body would suspect me of rouging. I should he shocked at it any- 
where ; but there !—QO, Bridges ! what can I do to get rid of it r 


“Why, just sit down, miss, quietly, while 1 go and give a finishing 

Anne is a very clever young woman, but 
my mistress always dresses early tor large parties, that 1 may look to 
the last pins myself. And | will go to them now, if you will just 
keep yourself quiet to bring down this fine flush, as you don’t like it, 


look at the young ladies. 
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and your own maid can do all the rest ; only I will come back again 
to give you one general look, as we call it.” 

Constance was well pleased to have this respite, and did sit down, 
and as far as lay in her power reduced the superabundant activity of 
her spirits. The plan succeeded, the flush subsided into her usual 
tint of clear pale olive, and when she descended to the drawing-room 
her brother vouchsafed to confess that her snow-white dress became 
her well. 

But though the whole party was assembled, none seemed in haste 
to go; and the event which appeared to her by far the most important 
that had ever crossed her path, was plainly to them a matter of no 
moment at all. 

“Did not you say about eleven, Penelope ?” she whispered to her 
friend, 

“Eleven? Eleven what, my dear?” returned Miss Hartley, who 
was very evidently thinking of something else. 

“ Nay—do not quiz me, Penelope. 1 mean that 1 thought it was 
time to go.” 

“ And so it is, dear Constance, and we shall go directly I have no 
doubt—that is, as soon as we have had some tea.” 

“Are you going to take tea before you go?” said the ignorant 
Constance, with a look of dismay. ‘* Do you not suppose that they 
are all there by this time ?”’ 

“All there! What, all Lady Dort’s company? © dear no. 
Many of them will not look in till after midnight, except indeed 
those that may be going to Lady Alridge’s ball, and they will make 
their salams en passant. But, Constance—I do not know you—I 
never would have believed it possible that you should have felt such 
vehement impatience to find yourself in the midst of such a strange 
crowd, amongst whom you will probably not know one single soul.” 

“That is hardly a fair description of what I feel, Penelope,” 
replied the novice, colouring. “1 do not exactly feel as if 1 were 
going among strangers.” 

“No! You astonish me! Whom do you expect to meet that you 
ever saw before?” 

‘No one,” returned Constance, laughing. “ But have you for- 
gotten the description your mother gave us the other evening of the 
company we might expect to find £” 

“No, no, no, | remember it all now,” replied Penelope with a 
sigh. “iow I envy you, Constance! I would give the world to 
feel as you do now. But the day is past for me, when the idea of 
meeting celebrated people could cause emotion of any sort; looking 
at them, I mean, merely du cote de leur eclcbrite.” 

“And why sor Is it that you have weighed, and found them 
wanting ?”’ 

* By no means; but the only real good to be derived from such 
association has never been within my reach; and as to enlisting myself 
as a glimmer in the tail of a comet, I have no wish for it. 1 believe 
that I am, unfortunately, b/azce beyond my years, concerning all 
things appertaining to fashionable life; yet, even now, I think that I 
could dearly value an introduction to the minds of some of the illus- 
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trious bodies you will see to-night. But I believe this to be con- 
siderably more beyond my reach than getting admission to the mosques 
of Constantinople.” . 

«| am too ignorant to understand you,” replied Constance, slightly 
contracting her beautiful brows, and looking puzzled. — 

“ And I am both a sinful and silly woman for wishing to forestall 
the light of nature,” said her friend. “ It will inevitably come upon 
you, my dear, in process of time, and, like everything else, will be 
more valuable, if permitted to ripen in its natural course, than if 
forced prematurely.” 

“But this forbearing wisdom comes too late now. You have 
taken me out of blissful innocence without giving me a single twig of 
your tree of knowledge to atone for it; and therefore I do beg and 
entreat you to tell me what you mean.” 

“Iam quite certain, Constance, that any gentleman on whom you 
might confer the honour of a command this evening would declare 
that it was impossible to refuse you anything. Your dress is abso- 
lutely perfect, and you really do look beautiful !” was the reply Miss 
Hartley made, looking at her friend, as she said it, with an air of 
genuine and well-pleased admiration. 

“ Now, Penelope, | understand you—I understand you perfectly. 
The sin and folly of which you accuse yourself refers to the blunder 
you made in speaking to me as if I had sufficient intellect to compre- 
hend you. You now see your error, and relent,” said Constance, 
looking very grave. 

“Nay, ‘you will have it then,’ as the forbearing Mr. Dirk Hat- 
teraick said to the too persevering Glossin,” replied Miss Hartley ; 
‘you will positively insist upon being disenchantée. But you must 
really wait till another opportunity, for I hear the carriage at the 
door, and all the waiting our horses are permitted to get is when we 
are returning from a party, (if it happens to go well,) and not when 
we are going to it.” 

There was indeed evidently no farther leisure for conversation, for 
Mrs. Hartley, who had been engaged in apparently a very interesting 
conversation with Sir James Ridley, now rose, and gave the signal 
tor departure. 

Sir James Ridley’s carriage was in waiting, and a sudden flash of 
liberality and politeness induced him to say, * Mercy on me! Here 
are five of you! Can I be of any use? Shall I take Constance ?” 

With her usual rapid perception of ultimate results, and widely 
awake to the advantage of every circumstance which could increase 
the union of the parties, Mrs. Hartley replied, “ Thank you a thou- 
sand times. I will not refuse aid in such an emergency. Five ina 
carriage built for four is a calamity. But who is there but you, Sir 
James, who would have thought of it? To my philosophy there is 
nothing in all this wondrous world so marvellous as the difference 
between man and man. You will go with your brother, my dear 
Miss Ridley, and I congratulate you h artily ‘on the blessing of pos- 
sessing him.” ° 


No objection, of course, could be made on the part of Constance ; 


and, thus divided, the party set off tor the mansion of Lady Dort in 
Curzon Street. 
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“Soh! Here we are, little lady, cheek by jowl, in the gay streets 
of London,” said Sir James, after springing into the carriage with a 
degree of vehemence that made it swing from side to side for many 
minutes after it set off. “ How do you like it, my dear ?” 

“It is rather too soon, brother, for me to pass judgment on the 
great city. All I can say is, that the shops are beautiful, and that I 
am very glad I am here.” 

“How devilish like a woman that is! But take care, miss, that 
you don’t fancy you have seven thousand a year to spend, because I 
happen to have it; your little squeezy weezy income will melt away 
here, like butter before the sun, if you take it into your silly little 
head to fall in love with the shops. I must just look after you a 
little, and take care you don't run in debt; for, upon my life and 
soul, I] will never pay a farthing for you if you do.” 

“IT don't think I shall run in debt, James,” replied Constance, 
quietly. 

“That's all very well. But I'll tell you what you must do, Miss 
Constance,” replied her brother, crossing his long legs, and throwing 
himself sideways in the carriage so as to bring his suspended foot in 
contact with her knee; * you must do your best to get an establish- 
ment which may enable you to turn a longing eye at the beautiful 
shops you talk of, without danger. Behave well, and do in all ways 
as | would have you, and it may be that I may lend a helping hand 
to the business: and upon my life and soul, my dear, it is no joke 
having to look after a good marriage in these days. Every fellow 
worth catching is hooked the very hour he shows himself, and before 
too, I dare say; and I can tell you pretty tolerably well from ex- 
perience, that a man who has sense enough to be worth having is 
devilish hard to be caught. Egad, I'll defy all the women in London, 
old or young, to catch me. I know well enough what they are about, 
one and all of them, from Devonshire Place to Whitehall, and from 
Burlington Gardens to Belgrave Square. But forewarned is fore- 
armed, and I shall keep my seven thousand for myself a good while 
longer, I can tell them. Nevertheless, difficult as the job may be, I 
don’t much fear managing it for you, if you behave well. You are 
not ugly, and thirty thousand pounds is better than nothing. The 
most intimate friend I have is as rich, or richer, I believe, than I am. 
He is a capital fellow, and there are few things, I do really think, 
that he would not do to please me. But I would not let you marry 
him, if you were twenty times my sister, unless I saw that you con- 
ducted yourself well, and appeared good-looking and fashionable 
enough to deserve him.” 

“Tam very much obliged to you, brother,” replied Constance de- 
murely, “ but I would not wish you to give yourself any trouble about 
it just at present, because I do not feel at all ina hurry as yet.” 

“No, no, my dear. You speak very sensibly. Marsh isn't a 
fellow to be driven that way, full speed. You may depend upon my 
managing it all properly. And indeed I shall not bring it about. just 
at present, or for some weeks to come perhaps, if it were only for the 
sake of your seeing a little more of such a woman as Mrs. Hartley. 
I declare, upon my life and soul, that I think she is, without excep- 
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tion, the most thoroughly sensible and well-informed woman I ever 
met with. She is a perfect model, that woman. No one an 
suspect Aer of wishing to flirt, or set her cap at me, I suppose ; for, 
handsome as she is, she knows well enough that she 1s old enough 
to be my mother; but she sees that, young or old, I am no fool, 
and she likes my conversation just be ~ause—she likes it—which, to 
my feelings, is a devilish deal more flattering than if she were fool 
enough to fall in love with me.” a ‘ 

“fam glad you do not think Mrs. Hartley is in love with you, 
James. I really think you do her only justice there, said Con- 
stance. , 

“ Let me alone, my dear, for finding out people's motives and 
meanings. I would not sing second to any man breathing on that 
point. But here we are—in the string at least, but there's a devilish 
lot before us.” 

Constance looked out, and perceived that some six or seven car- 
riages had still to set down before that of Mrs. Hartley, which was 
immediately before Sir James's, could get up. Her heart throbbed as 
every onward jerk showed her that an obstacle was removed, and 
she soon found herself in Lady Dort’s vestibule, where Mrs. Hartley 
and her daughters were waiting for her. 

“I shall take care of you, my dear,” said Mrs. Hartley, giving 
her arm to Constance, after arranging with ostentatious care the 
ends of the ribbon that depended from her gloves. “ My girls must 
follow. Penelope, do take care of Caroline—she is such a child. 
Sir James, you must take pity, dear friend, upon my forsaken 
Margaret. In general I always take charge of her myself, and that 
is the reason, you know, why she is always called my pet.” 

This judicious arrangement made, Mrs. Hartley moved on; and 
the moment after, Constance heard her own name, as well as those 
of the rest of the party, proclaimed by stentorian lungs from the 
hall to the landing-place, and from the landing-place to the drawing- 
room door. 

Had Constance remembered the passage in the “ Morning Post,” 
or, remembering it, believed that it could have made her an object 
of interest and curiosity to many in the crowded room she was now 
entering, she would have looked much less beautiful, and incom- 
parably less graceful than she did; but she yielded herself without 
grimace of any kind to the onward movement of her chaperon, and 
raising her splendid eyes to look out for those she was longing to see, 
presented a countenance radiant with expression, and unshadowed by 
any species of anxiety about herself. 

There be many who assert—and, one and all, they are incontro- 
vertibly right—that an expressive countenance is infinitely more 
fascinating than a merely handsome one ; and it would be more pro- 
fitable to mammas, anxious for the success of their fair daughters, 
to set them studying the causes and matériel of expression, than 
to call their attention to all the music-masters, dancing-masters, or 
dressmakers, in the world. A long and very instructive essay 
might easily enough be written upon this theme, but time and place 


do not cohere for it just now, and I must therefore content myself 
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ere 


with observing that a young lady, when thinking of herself, cannot 
possibly exhibit a countenance of so much varied and interesting 
expression, as when she is thinking of other people, and of other 
things. 

The effect produced by Constance, as she was thus led through 
Lady Dort’s elegant drawi ing-rooms, was extremely favourable, and, 
in fact, quite decisive as to the station she was to fill in the circles 
of the season. T'rom that time forth she was pronounced to be 
“a very lovely girl indeed’”’—a sentence from which, for some me- 
taphysical reason or other, even the ladies did not in general 
seem disposed to appeal—which might, perhaps, be owing in part to 
the evident indifference of the fair novice herself upon the subject. 

Many were the lorgnettes directed towards her as she passed on ; 
but this critical examination, often so exceedingly distressing, caused 
not the slightest embarrassment to Constance. She was indeed most 
happily unconscious of it, being wholly occupied by a project for 
getting rid of Mrs. Hartley’s arm, and getting possession of that of 
Penelope instead. She had totally forgotten “that the ceremony of 
her presentation to the mistress of the house had not yet been gone 
through, and consequently was quite taken by surprise when Mrs. 
Hartley suddenly stopped before a lady of very remarkable appear- 
ance, who stood alone in the centre of a small circle of gentlemen to 
whom she was talking with exceeding animation. 

Lady Dort was tall, and thin to a degree which may probably be 
considered as the extremest excess to which attenuation can go, con- 
sistently with the powers and operations of life. But very far from 
considering this lamentable leanness as a personal deformity, she 
assisted the anatomical exhibition of her unfleshed skeleton by every 
means in her power. Whatever those worldly-minded people might 
think, however, who feel a sort of shrinking terror at whatever recalls 
the image of death, no tolerably well-informed student in anatomy 
could have been found to deny that the formation and putting to- 
gether of Lady Dort’s bones was everything that could be wished 
for in a subject. It was, in fact, quite perfect ; and having, most un- 
fortunately, once heard this stated by a certain learned surgeon who 
attended her when she had broken her arm, she never forgot it, and 
from that time forth continued, as, far as was in her power, to render 
the barbarous practice of Burking unnecessary at the west end of 
the town, by showing herself in very nearly ey large assembly 
collected there, with as kind an attention to display as was in any 
way consistent with decency. 

On the night of Miss Ridley’s introduction to her she was splen- 
didly habited in a robe of violet-coloured satin, which had every ap- 
pearance of having been glued in little mathematically-cut portions to 
her person, so strangely free was its corsage from any soupcon of 
those puckerings which the fallibility of human workwomen is almost 
sure to leave. Her waist was immeasurably long, and might easily 
have been spanned by the claw of an ostrich, while her flat bust was 
as immeasurably wide, looking like an antique slab of yellow marble, 
placed edgeways, the well- articulated shoulders representing a sort of 
volute termination to it. On her head she wore a slight but expan- 
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sive fabric of pink gauze, in form resembling the well known chapeau 
de paille, over which floated in wavy mystery of outline a mingled 
multitude of feathers. ; 

« Ah, Mrs. Hartley !” she exclaimed, breaking off her discourse, 
“it is an eternity since I saw you! Delighted—much, much, de- 
lighted {” ; : 

« Permit me, Lady Dort, to present my young friend Miss Ridley 
to you,” said Mrs. Hartley. 

Constance was startled, partly by being so suddenly brought back 
from her rambling speculations, and partly by the singularity of the 
figure before her; the consequence of which was, that she blushed 
most beautifully, and, in fact, looked so strikingly lovely, that Lady 
Dort appeared to be as much taken by surprise as herself, and gazed 
earnestly at her for a moment without speaking. 

“ Upon my word, Mrs. Hartley,” she said at length, “ we are very 
much obliged to you. I beg to return thanks in the name of the 
whole town, properly so called. It is charming to be new—but it is 
new also to be so very charming. Miss Ridley, permit me to take 
your hand. Let us be friends. May I hope it? It has been the 
object of my life,” she added, dropping the delicate little hand she 
had taken in her bony claw in order to clasp the cracking member 
with its fellow, in one of her favourite attitudes of ecstasy ; “ it has 
been the favourite object of my existence, Miss Ridley, to collect 
round me all that nature has let slip through her fingers upon us of 
divine. We do sometimes,” she continued, looking round upon the 
circle of gentlemen she had been addressing, “we do sometimes 
meet with odds and ends of divinity, even in our valley of tears. Mr. 
Meer, bard of beauty, let me present you to Miss Ridley. You find 
me apt, great master of the lyre, do you not? ‘The young and fair 
belong to your society by prescriptive right. Mr. Mortimer—Mr. 
Lodhard—Mr. Miller, Miss Ridley—names all known to fame, my 
fair new friend, and well worthy of a beam from a new-dropped star 
like you,” 


Having finished this speech, Lady Dort turned to another group of 


new arrivals, and began another of equal energy and eloquence. But 
Mrs. Hartley had not done with her yet; and though conscious that 


she and her protégée, taken together, had already received more of 


her ladyship’s precious words than fairly fell to the share of her party, 
she was absolutely obliged to commit the solecism of not passing on, 
when she was done with, in order to keep her promise of presenting 
Sir James. Had the young man, now close behind her, been pos- 
sessed of a smaller estate, she would have felt greatly embarrassed ; but 
strong in the remembrance of his acres, she patiently waited till the set 
succeeding her had moved off, and then slipping again to the front 
of her bony ladyship, she made a new attack upon her hospitality, 
by saying, * Give me leave, Lady Dort, to present my daughters, 
and the brother of Miss Ridley—Sir James Ridley, Lady Dort.” 

Yo any one who had wished to study the vagaries of manner on 
which Lady Dort piqued herself, the present opportunity would have 
been invaluable ; for ata single stroke, she ran through the whole 
of her tones and semitones, and from the in alt note, with which she 
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had welcomed Constance, fell at once into the lowest flat in her scale. 
while receiving her brother and the Misses Hartley. A person less at 
home in all little drawing-room subtleties than Mrs. Hartley might 
have been desentctce by Lady Dort’s manner of raising her eyebrows 
and looking astonished; but to her it was a matter of very little con- 
sequence. All the good that could be got by an entrée for the season 
to Lady Dort’s parties, was already secured. by the card which lay in 
her china dish at home, and she wanted nothing more from her: 
neither was she in the slightsst degree surprised by her altered man- 
ner, which she perfectly understood. ‘The “ Morning Post,” an- 
nouncing the arrival of a new face, with a good fortune, had caused 
the coveted bits of pasteboard to find their way to Bruton Street ; 
but that was no reason, as Mrs. Hartley justly soliloquized, why her ma- 
neeuvrings should not go on as well as her ladyship's ; and the lead- 
ing Sir "James Ridley about being now her first object, she would 
hardly have shrunk from it, had she been assured that Lady Dort 
would have raised her fist as well as her eyebrows. 

She was wrong, however, in fancying that Sir James Ridley’s 
handsome equipage, or good estate, would produce any favourable 
effect on her sublime ladyship; and the supposition showed that th« 
existence of tact does not ensure the perfection of it. Had that of 
Mrs. Hartley been of more universal application, she would have 
known that not even the intrinsic value of an article can give it 
estimation in the eyes of a collector, if it be not in his own line, 
unless, indeed, it might be in his power to exchange it. And as 
Lady Dort could by no device change away the vacant-looking Sir 
James Ridley for an Apollo, an Apelles, a Venus, ora Minerva, she 
received him much as she might have done a bale of goods mis- 
directed to her. As to the Misses Hartley, they were there as 
a matter of course; and as pretty- -looking, well-dressed young ladies 
must ever be a necessary part in the matcried of all sorts and condi- 
tions of drawing-rooms, they each received a salutation performed 
by the projection of the chin in the first instance, and the withdraw- 
ing it in the second. Having returned which, they all passed on, per- 
fectly satisfied with their portion of the honours of the evening 
emanating from her ladyship. 

The individual of the party, however, the most benefited by this 
second ceremony of introduction, was Constance. The change which 
she had been so earnestly meditating, but so little knew how to effect, 
was now brought about without difficulty. In her eagerness to per- 
form her promise to Sir James, Mrs. Hartley dropped the arm of his 
sister ; and Constance, retaining quite sufficient presence of mind to 
take ad rantage of it, had twisted round, and linked herself to her 
friend Penelope, without hazarding the success of the manceuvre by 
delay. As the party moved on, Mrs. Hartley turned to look for her, 
and, well satisfied by the change, took the offered arm of Sir James, 
and proceeded to explore the treasures, living and dead, of the se- 
cond drawing-room. 

It was now that the pleasures of the evening began for Constance ; 
Miss Hartley, who would not have been there but for the purpose 
of acting the part of chorus to her friend, willingly devoted her- 
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self to the office, and pressing the arm which had taken hers with a 
movement that denoted a sort of congratulatory welcome, she said, 
‘« Now ask me all the questions you can think of, Constance. As far 
as my knowledge of men and manners extends, you shall have the 
benefit of it.” 

“ And that is precisely what [ am longing for,” replied Constance. 
“ Which plan will give us the best chance, Penelope ?—walking or 
sitting 7" : 

“For seeing, with safe opportunity to talk of what we see, I 
should recommend sitting—but for being seen, walking must de- 
cidedly be preferred.” . 

“Then let us get seats, dearest Penelope, without a moment's 
delay. We will make ourselves shows anywhere else that you please; 
but here Let us sit down directly, shall we ?” 

“If we can win our way to those very comfortable-looking chairs 
near that door, and have the luck to find them still vacant when we 
get there, we shall be admirably placed—for, however inconvenient 
‘ cumbrous love-making in doorways may be, you may depend upon 
it, that for such a pair of spies as you and I, no situation can beso 
profitable as the vicinity to such a point of collision.” 

The attempt was accordingly made, but did not prove successful ; 
for, before they arrived at the spot, the chairs were taken by two 
other ladies, who had dropped into them at the very moment they 
had seemed to have been espied. 

“Never mind,” said Penelope, preparing to stand, as nearly as 
might be, to where she had wished to sit; ‘we will remain here, 
nevertheless ; and it is likely enough we may succeed in a few mi- 
nutes, for it is very rare to see any one contented with the same place 
for five minutes together.” 

“Excepting that very fat, and that very thin gentleman, who 
have got possession of the ottoman in the corner,” replied Constance. 
“T remarked them the moment I got into the room—and they have 
been sitting there ever since. How immoderately they laugh! 1 
quite envy them. I declare it is hardly fair to keep such a series of 
very good jokes to themselves, I wish we were near enough to hear 
them.” 

“And if you were, Constance, they would no longer be to be 
heard—not to mention the obvious danger of your wishing yourself 
away again, if they were,” returned her better-informed friend. 

* Do you know them, Penelope? Are they celebrities?” de- 
manded Constance. 

* Most decidedly,” replied Miss Hartley ; “ and considering how 
little attraction very fat old men, or very thin old men, generally 





possess for beautiful young ladies of twenty-one, it really seems as if 


the air of the place had inspired you with discernment, to make you 
pay them the attention which you seem to have done.” 

“Who are they, Penelope?” eagerly demanded Constance, her 
eyes still fixed upon the laughing pair. 

‘“ Suppose, that in order to answer you without danger—for, not- 
withstanding the vaunted retirement of a crowd, there may be idle 
‘ars at liberty to listen even to such chit-chat as ours — suppose, 
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Constance, that I assume the style of a grave Theocritus, and 
name the merry pair by some safe classical sobriquet, which may be 
interpreted hereafter for your private advantage. Clericus, our fat 
friend, is, probably, I should think, the wittiest individual extant. 
He seems to live in an atmosphere of sparks. Nothing approaches 
him of a nature, however iron or flinty, that does not instantly pro- 
duce scintillation ; and even if the collision be wanting, spontaneous 
combustion takes place, and he blazes away, right and left, horrify- 
ing some, enchanting others, but electrifying all. Some of the best 
of his many excellent sermons are positively little else than rich col- 
lections of bon-mots, and some of the most powerful essays in the 
language will at the first reading in some degree lose their argumen- 
tative effect, by reason of the incredible profusion of comic metaphor 
in which they are clothed, and which leads to laughter so genuine, 
that the reasoning faculties are all put to the rout, and have no power 
to sit in judgment till the paroxysm is over.” 

“ I can partly guess his uxclassical name from your portrait,” 
said Constance, laughing; “ for, thank heaven, even at Appleby 
Ilut one can read. But is your Clericus as great in the drawing- 
rvom as in the closet? Does his conversation sparkle as brightly as 
his ink?” 

“Tam told so, but I have never had the honour of conversing 
with him. He is not what is impertinently called a ladies’ man— 
that is to say, he does not wander about from group to group in a 
drawing-room, dropping clever words for ladies to pick up, in order 
to embalm them in their scented tablets. I have often remarked him 
just as you see him now, indulging himself, perhaps, as much as_ his 
friend, by pouring out all the grotesque ideas which this motley as- 
sembly suggests to him. And that attribute of perfect ease ; the 
quiet, lambent, unfatiguing fun that plays about his features; the 
half-closed eye, and the delightful inward chuckle, that really seems 
tickling his heart, without getting so far as his sleeve, all show that 
it is not for display, but for enjoyment, that he lets loose his spirits 
in search of the ridiculous. However, I am not quite, quite sure 
that all the jokes which that strangely matched pair concoct, when they 
thus set their noses so very closely together, are of a nature to be 
universally understood, or generally relished, by our sex. Wit, they 
say, is not always dainty as to what it feeds on, and where fostered 
and licensed into overwhelming strength, rarely, I believe, finds any- 
thing too common or unclean for its digestion. For which reason it 
is, I suspect, that the wittiest authors are, for the most part, far 
from being the greatest favourites with us. I never heard any wo- 
man say, even en petit comité, that she admired Swift or greatly en- 
joyed Tom Jones. However, we owe the merry pair before us our 
thanks, for having printed only what all may read; and no right 
whatever is left us to sit in judgment on jests, often witty enough, 
as I have heard, to insure an immortality of laughter, and yet sagely 
permitted to die in an hour.” 

““ Who then is the other?” said Constance. ‘ You speak of both 
as authors.” 

** His classical name,” replied Penelope, glancing at the many 
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ersons whose cars were within reach, if their attention was not; 
« his classical name shall be Contrarius—for he is made up of facul- 
ties and qualities seemingly at war with each other, but which in 
him are found so intimately blended together, that after you have 
described him one way, you are obliged to begin again, and paint 
him pretty nearly the reverse, in order to correct the false impression 
you have given. And yet, were you to set out vice versd, the 
same contradictory operation would be necessary to correct the state- 
ment.” 

« But how do you mean, Penelope f Is he both bad and good ¢” 
said Constance 

“QO! that were nothing, my dear child; for may it not be said 
of most of us? But that diminutive form appears to be the earthly 
habitation of two perfectly distinct spirits. Contrarius is wise and 
weak, generous and little-minded ; his very soul appears graceful and 
refined —his imaginings beautiful, his aspirations pure. Yet will he 
condescend to be pitiful and spiteful, and for the sake of giving utter- 
ance to a pointed word, or stinging jest, render himself more noto- 
rious for his ill words than his good deeds. That his eye is keener 
than that of most other men is likely enough ; and also that, despite 
the gracious sweetness of his voice, that Voltaire-like lip may be 
trusted as a true index of the love of jibing ridicule within. But how 
well, while he is watching, as we see him now, the ‘ fantastic tricks’ 


displayed before him, does he illustrate those words, pregnant of 


mystic meaning, which speak of things which 


* Make the angels weep ; who, with our spleens, 
W ould all themselves laugh mortal !” 


Yet it is hardly fair, perhaps, to quarrel with the poor gentleman for 
not being altogether of an angelic nature ; I see not any particular 
right we have to expect it.” 

“ And that little lady, Penelope, who is seated in so extraordinary 
an attitude upon the ottoman?” demanded the curious Constance, 
turning her eyes upon the diminutive figure of a female, who seemed 
determined, in defiance of nature, to make her person conspicuous ; 
and truly, as she had managed it, a giantess might have passed by 
unheeded, while all eyes were turned on her. 

* That is Lady Bateman,” replied Miss Hartley; “ she is really 
an exceedingly clever woman, and has a sprightliness of fancy, and 
often a happy originality of expression, that renders her conversation 
piquant and attractive in no common degree. On every subject that 
is started, it is so very impossible to guess what she may happen to 
say, that 1 have seen listeners hang about her, as virtuosi do over a 
newly opened tumulus, more trom the exciting uncertainty of what 
they may see thrown out, than trom any preconceived notion of its 
high value. Yet she is clever, really clever, bright witted, and 
keenly observant. But with considerable acuteness in sifting out and 
laying down the tangible data of a proposition, she has so remark- 
able a bias for arriving at a wrong conclusion, that not one in a hun- 
dred of the opinions she has formed is sound: and the consequence 
is, that she often writes and discourses most eloquent nonsense, while 
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her brilliant words and animated manner indicate at the same time a 
great activity of intellectual movement.” 

* And that perfect contrast to her?” said Miss Ridley, removing 
her eyes from the restless mobility of Lady Bateman to the serene 
tranquillity of a somewhat older lady, seated on a sofa at a consider. 
able distance from her.“ There is something so unobtrusively quiet 
in her dress, aspect, and demeanour, that had I not observed the 
personages ponted out as Mr. Miller and Mr, Lodhart listening to 
her with very marked attention, and with an air which seemed to 
say that nothing she uttered must be lost, 1 should hardly have 
fixed upon her as one of the subjects for your explanatory elo- 
quence. 

“ You are in high luck, Constance,” replied Miss Hartley, “ in 
having the gratification of meeting that lady here—for it is but rarely 
that she gratifies a gathering of this kind by appearing at it. She 
comes forth from the quiet retreat she has chosen just often enough 
to prevent the world from asserting that she has renounced the com- 
panionship of her fellow mortals, and seldom enough to prevent her 
being harassed by their clamorous applause, or diluted into frivo- 
lity by the mixture. That quiet little lady, Constance, is decidedly 
the most remarkable woman extant. Nay, I am not sure that the 
hackneyed phrase may be mended, and that I may stoutly venture, 
without fear of contradiction, to say that she is the most extraordi- 
nary woman that has ever made herself known to fame. That is 
Mrs. Jane Beauchamp.” 

“ | suspected as much,’ returned Constance, her cheek glowing, 
and her bright young eye resting, eloquent of reverence, on the deli- 
cate pale face and tranquil aspect of the poetess. ‘“ Were I to re- 
tire to Appleby to-morrow, Penelope, I should not feel that my 
London expedition had disappointed me. Do all that look upon her 
feel as Ldo? > O! what a power to bear about with one! Is she 
conscious of it, think you?” 

“If she were to ask herself the question, whether or no she was 
conscious that all eyes are turned upon her with curiosity, interest, 
and admiration, I take it for granted that herself would be obliged 
to answer ‘ yes.’ But I doubt if the question was ever asked ; or if 
it has, the answer, as you may perceive, has, at any rate, produced 
no perceptible effect on her manner,” returned Penclope. 

“How extraordinary,” resumed Constance, “ how almost super- 
natural it is, that a person formed, as it should seem, as a pattern of 
gentle meekness, and of almost shy reserve, should be made the de- 
pository of a spirit that can soar like an eagle into the realms of light 
and love—send forth occasionally a trumpet-note of such high manly 
feeling, that a craven might turn hero as he listened—and dive into 
the very depths of the most fearful passions, detail their signs, their 
symptoms, and their results, as if she had lived in hand-in-hand inti- 
macy with them all; and then come forth from the laboratory where 
all those marvellaus deeds have been done, looking as if she had 
been engaged in knitting a stocking, or hemming a pocket-hand- 
kerchief !” 

‘Ah! there's the mystery,” returned her friend. “1 — heard 
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one of those very happy ladies, whose vocation it is to give dinners 
to poets and philosophers, and who usually designate themselves, 
either playfully or proudly, as the case may be, ‘ we literary people ;— 
I once heard one of these say, that the having made the acquaintance 
of Mrs. Jane Beauchamp had entirely destroyed the delightful illu- 
sion which she had till then experienced in reading impassioned 
verses. ‘I always used to fancy,’ she said, ‘ that the poet was open- 
ing her heart to me, and that | was enjoying the delightful privilege 
of being confidant to one of the master-spirits of the universe. But 
Mrs. Jane Beauchamp has destroyed this delightful idea for ever! 
Of course a speech which challenged so many clever things in return 
was not addressed to me—but it set me thinking; and I am con- 
vinced that the literary lady was wrong. Not, indeed, in deciding 
that Mrs. Jane Beauchamp’s impassioned poetry was not the tran- 
script of her personal feelings, but in having supposed that such 
could ever be the process of poetical composition. I truly believe 
that an anatomical lecturer might as reasonably be expected to feel 
the conscious throbbing of every nerve he describes, as a poet to be 
under the influence of the passions he paints. In neither case could 
the description be expected to be very accurate. It is vain to plead 
that in dramatic poetry the author, to be eloquent, must identify 
himself with the speaker. He must, correctly speaking, do no such 
thing. I do not mean to talk profanely, but it appears more like the 
truth to say that the poet’s mind should rather be in a state calmly 
to commune with the Eternal Cause, than to be struggling in the ago- 
nies of effects produced by the abuse of his perverted laws. The 
great moralist never made a worse blunder than when he scoffingly 
told Garrick that he could not sympathize with Punch. Garrick 
should have answered, ‘ Perhaps not.’ But have you observed, Con- 
stance, the gentleman who has now seated himself in the chair next 
Mrs. Beauchamp ?” 

“Tt is Mr. Lodhart, is it not?” said Miss Ridley. 

“Yes, my dear, that is Mr. Lodhart. And were his name not 
excluded, of necessity, from being inserted on that great beacon-roll 
of the land, whereby the multitude learn what has been discovered 
from the critical look-out most worthy of honour and renown, it may 
be doubted if he would not be now classed and proclaimed as the 
first of living prose writers, with the exception of the one great 
Star now sinking in the north, to rise again in all sorts of immortality. 
But there is something remarkable, and altogether unique, in Mr. 
Lodhart's position, He is like a bright lamp, so placed as to light 
up and bring forth to view all the pictured objects that it shines upon, 
yet carefully sheltered from the spectator's eye, its enormous power 
felt but not seen.” 

“1 wish he would write another story,” said Constance. “1 
never knew what a luxury there might be ‘in excessive weeping, till 
I read his little volume of sighs and sorrow—of human frailty and 


redeeming penitence. Never shall I forget the intense enjoyment of 


being shut up in the summer-house in the glen, with that book, 
crying my eyes out, and morally certain that no human being could 
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lope, despite the sublime state of my mind, which I declare to you 
is something more than common, I begin to long exceedingly for a 
chair to sit upon. Do you not think there might be hopes of such a 
luxury, if we could penetrate into the back settlements yonder against 
the wall?” 

Miss Hartley shook her head despondingly. “It is a desperate 
enterprise, dear friend,” said she; “and poor disconsolate damsels, 
as we are, without a cavalier in the wide world, as far as I can see, 
to help us, I almost think we had better remain where we are— 
unless, indeed, you would like better to walk on into the other 
room ?” 

“No, no,” replied Constance, laughing; “1 might change my 
place a little for a seat, but 1 certainly will not leave this honoured 
room for the sake of walking into another. Perhaps the cruel ladies, 
who come between us and our destined repose, may abdicate ere 
long—and we will wait for this with what patience we can.” 

Whether any part of this conversation was overheard, or whether 
only the weary looks of Constance attracted his attention, may be 
uncertain, but at this moment Mr. Mortimer, one of the gentlemen 
who had been presented by name to Miss Ridley by Lady Dort, 
and who had been hovering at no great distance from her ever since, 
made his way to her side, and said, 

“ If vou will do me the honour of taking my arm, Miss Ridley, I 
think that I can lead you and your friend Miss Hartley to two seats 
just abandoned behind that door.” 

Constance gave one quick glance to the face of her friend, but it 
sufficed to show her that the proposal of her new acquaintance was 
approved ; and gently thanking him she took his arm, and had: pre- 
sently the consolation of finding herself and Penelope safely seated, 
with a very tolerable side view of a group, consisting of one nobleman, 
two beauties, and a celebrity ; and, what was far better still, with an 
extremely handsome young individuai of the latter species, stationed 
at her elbow, and apparently determined to be agreeable. 

Constance was fully sensible of the flattering compliment thus 
offered to her, and felt both delighted and grateful ; for had not Lady 
Dort declared that the name of Mr. Mortimer was known to fame ? 
But she would have felt, or ought to have felt, more grateful still, had 
she been aware that the young man beside her, who really seemed 
enchanted by every word she uttered, and most evidently disposed to 
sacrifice the conversation of the illustrious confrérie to which he be- 
longed, solely for the happiness of being near her, was quite as much 
celebrated for the boasted fastidiousness of his taste, as for his un- 
acted tragedy, or even his successful volume of poems. 

Henry Mortimer was in fact the enfant gaté of May Fair. With- 
out this dangerous pre-eminence, he would probably have continued 
to be avery estimable, as he certainly was a yee talented man. 
But beginning by most unmercifully quizzing fine-lady patronage, he 
ended by becoming completely intoxicated by it. As unconscious, 
however, of this fact, as a baby is of original sin, he continued with 
unmitigated severity to pour forth whole quivers of ridicule upon the 
fair patronesses of poetry, and poets ; and while those who knew 
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him well were quite aware that he would probably have pined to 
death had their smiles been withdrawn from him for a single day, he 
had taught every literata of fashion to believe that, excepting her 
own case, there was nothing on earth he so utterly despised, execrated, 
and detested, as the being fété for his literary reputation. 

But of all this Penelope knew but little, and Constance nothing ; 
the former, however, was well acquainted with his graceful and ima- 
ginative compositions, and knew also that he was one of those favoured 
sons of Apollo whose doom it was not to wait for their meed of fame 


‘from posterity. This was of course sufficient to set her quite at her 


ease respectingthe propriety of permitting his attendance on them ; and 
accordingly the trio chatted away in the most lively and agreeable 
manner possible, and very much as if they had been acquainted for the 
last ten years. 

Constance, at this moment, had not much leisure for meditation ; 
nevertheless she did find time to tell herself, that let people say what 
they would about disappointments being inevitable, where expectation 
has been great—all she had ever hoped for, or dreamed of, was a 
thousand times surpassed by the intense gratification she was then 
enjoying. Many there be, with imaginations as excitable, and intelli- 
gence as bright, and as fully awakened as her own, who would have 
been incapable of tasting an equal degree of pleasure when newly in- 
troduced to it. Had Constance been shy, she would have rather suf- 
fered from than enjoyed Mr. Mortimer’s conversation ; for there was 
a mixture of perssfiage in it, which to persons afflicted with that 
malady is always alarming. There are two sorts of shyness ; the one 
arising from the faculties not having been accustomed to habits of 
prompt activity, and unused to the drilling which ensures obedience 
to command; the other from a too intense anxiety about self, and a 
nervous persuasion that everything done and said is matter of obser- 
vation to all around. Constance was equally exempt from both. 
From the first she had been saved by the early consciousness of her 
position at home ; her grandmother, though kind-hearted, generous, 
and affectionate, being so whimsical and eccentric in her intercourse 
with the neighbourhood, that had it not been for the good sense and 
ready tact of Constance, she would probably have quarrelled with 
most of them; from the last she was secured by a spirit too conscious 
ot power to enjoy the display of talent in others, to have leisure left 
for any very anxious meditation upon her own. Our young novice, 
therefore, not only listened without embarrassment or alarm of any 
kind, but assisted in no slight degree the show-off brilliancy of the 
young man, by the quickness with which she caught the spark, whether 
obvious, or veiled from ordinary eyes, which might generally be found 
in every speech he made. Mortimer felt this, and kindled into even 
— ae usual animation ; and certainly, however far such colloquy 
nay rom that which sages hold, when deeply reasoning on all 


things in heaven and in earth, the sallies generated by the meeting of 


lively spirits, where there is sufficient of general information on both, 


or on all sides, to prevent either patty from being afraid of flying off 


ae all gr directions, for allusions and illustrations—without 
danger that matter-of-fact dullness shall put its extinguisher on the 
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glancing meteors of their idle wit—such sallies are not among the 
most worthless playthings of mortality. 

The worst feature in this species of display is, that it very rarely 
exists without drawing some of its matériel from ridicule. This is an 
agent of enormous power, and when brought forward in a good cause, 
may be as useful as a hurricane in clearing a pestilential atmosphere ; 
but it is bad taste to use it incessantly on all occasions, great or small. 
In truth, it is in many hands an instrument as wearisome as the jew's 
harp ; and often bears no nearer resemblence to genuine satire, than 
do the ringing notes of the pestilent bit of steel so called, to those of 
the violoncello. 

Mr. Henry Mortimer knew all this as well as king Solomon him- 
self could have done, and profited by his knowledge ; but not perhaps 
in the very best way. He would almost as soon have submitted to 
stand in the pillory, as have condescended to amuse young ladies and 
young gentlemen, by quizzing everything which diverged on one side 
or the other, from the narrow, neatly-fenced, little garden path of 
ordinary bon ton existence. But he had within him no inconsiderable 
portion of the quicksilver faculty called wit, which is too easily set in 
motion, and too difficult to keep still, for any wisdom in the world to 
restrain it in perfect order; and as he never sat down like Voltaire to 
indulge the gambols of this wanton imp upon paper, (for all his writ- 
ings were of the most tender and plaintive kind, ) he felt himself obliged 
to have recourse to speech in order to relieve the pungent pricking 
of its vivacious restlessness ; but it really was pretty nearly the first 
study of his life to avoid the reputation of being satirical. ‘This arose, 
not so much from any particular delicacy of moral feeling, as from a 
deep averseness to be one of the rabble rout whose ceaseless snap- 
pings at their fellow-creatures he so heartily despised. His ordinary 
mode, therefore, of speaking of the individuals with whom he was sur- 
rounded, appeared to be excessively kind, and he fondly,flattered him- 
self that his general reputation was that of being one of the most 
good-natured men alive ; but those who knew him, would very greatly 
have preferred that he should not speak of them at all, than that he 
should take it into his head to praise them. 

A very little light thrown into a dark chamber will make every- 
thing within it visible. About one-tenth part of what has now been 
said of Mr. Mortimer, would have sufficed to make Constance Ridley 
understand him much better than she did; but being without it, she 
mistook him considerably ; and ere their first conversation ended, not 
only thought him beyond all comparison the handsomest, the most 
agreeable, and the most intellectual man she had ever seen, but also 
the most candid and the most liberal. 

And what did Mr. Mortimer think of her ?—Wby, in the first place, 
he thought that she was by many degrees nearer in form and 
feature to his abstract idea of what a woman ought to be, than any 
other he had yet seen. But, lest the reader may from this estimate 
the beauty of Miss Ridley too highly, it must be observed that Henry 
Mortimer had for the last six or seven years pronounced precisely 
the same judgment upon every woman who had happened to please 
him. Though of moderate fortune, and by no means of distinguished 
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race, Mr. Mortimer had a profound conviction at the bottom of his 
heart, that he literally, bond fide, and in sober earnest, was “not as 
other men are,” in respect to his claim upon society, or even upon 
Nature herself. He had a deep, immovable conviction that no 
man had ever been formed with an equal susceptibility to beauty, an 
equal refinement of taste, (whether in music, painting, ragouts, or 
literature,) or an equal right to appropriate to himself, in all ways, 
whatever was fairest, richest, choicest, best. For very nearly every 
human being who approached him, or whom he approached, he had a 
feeling of contempt so profound, that it amounted almost to the gentle- 
ness of pity; and it is probable that the reason why his very sweet 
verses were so constantly in a strain of sadness, despite the unbroken 
prosperity of his own existence, was, that all things and all people in 
the world, excepting himself and his own belongings, were about 
equally objects of pity and contempt. Yet with all this there was 
much that was excellent in his character ; he was honourable in all 
his dealings, and in all his feelings; actively compassionate towards 
the physical wants of his fellow-creatures, and never willingly uttered 
an untruth; though this last excellent and most rare quality was un- 
able to save him from perpetually making misstatements, all of which 
had their origin in the distorted views which his imagination pre- 
sented to him, and which he cherished and hoarded as the result of 
profound and unprejudiced observation. 

It is one of the privileges of the biographical muse, (sometimes 
perhaps, a little abused,) that they may look into the hearts of their 
heroes and heroines, and proclaim aloud all they see there. It is in 
this manner alone that the above sketch of Henry Mortimer has been 
obtained, for no fellow-mortal had, during the earlier period of his 
life, any conception of the species of egotism which in some directions 
decidedly amounted to monomania. Except, indeed, that all believed 
him to be a liberal-minded and honourable gentleman, and knew him 
to be a man of talent—that his male friends accused him of no vice, 
and his female ones proclaimed him a model of beauty, (all of which 
was essentially true ;) few men were ever less thoroughly known by 
their associates than Henry Mortimer. To point out every par- 
ticular wherein this was the case, would be tedious—but one or two 
examples may be given, in order to make the general description un- 
derstood. He was universally considered to be a man of very violent 
passions, and applauded for the restraint which his principles opposed 
to them—for in all respects his life was perfectly well regulated. He 
was conceived to be a very strong political partisan of Tory principles ; 
and much credit was given to his liberality, on account of the social 
toleration which he accorded to persons of a different way of think- 
ing. He was considered, also, to be inclined, both by habit and incli- 
nation, to extravagant expenditure, and an almost lavish degree of 
refinement in all personal luxury — But the “ thinking public” were 
totally mistaken in all these particulars. 

In the first place, Henry Mortimer was not a man of violent pas- 
sions ; for he had never yet felt any emotion which might not have 


been checked, and conquered, by the glancing of one single thought 
across Its fervour, suge 


geesting that the indulging it might be ultimately 
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injurious to himself. For politics, or for parties, he cared not a rush. 
Conservatism appeared to him to be a more gentleman-like creed than 
the reverse, and he therefore preferred it. But he would have 
blushed at his own want of common sense, could he have permitted 
any feelings, or opinions, having their source so distant from his 
individual self, to have interfered with the enjoyment of his daily 
associations. 

That he should ever have involved himself in any inconvenience 
trom extravagance, was morally impossible ; for the doing so would 
have involved a contradiction in the very nature of things. Pecuniary 
embarrassment is 4 positive evil; and the sun would be as likely to 
produce darkness, as Henry Mortimer to bring, by his own act and 
deed, any such consequence upon himself. 

But the thinking public have often been deceived in their estimate 
of character upon worse grounds. Whatever Mortimer spoke of, was 
warmed, by a sort of internal hot-house temperature, into enthusiasm. 
There was no falsehood in this, and but little affectation ; and even 
that little, arose less from his love of display—which required no forced 
efforts for its gratification—than from one habitually poetical pro- 
pensity to hyperbole. Yet even this was under the direction of his 
exquisite taste, and often gave very graceful strength to his language, 
never rising to bombast, nor sinking to bathos. 

From the age of fifteen, it had been the unceasing habit of his life 
to fall in love ; but so admirably had he managed, that although he 
had made seven offers, and been six times accepted, not to mention 
some hundred or two of foolish fond expectations excited besides, he 
had never yet been caught out in acting dishonourably to anybody, nor 
did he, in his heart of hearts, believe he ever had done so. There was 
always some high moral reason for the change in his sentiments ; and 
the sufferings he had endured from his various disappointments in 
this way, was rather a favourite theme with him in his conversation 
with agreeable young married women. It sufficed to awaken a gentle 
pity for him, without trenching in the slightest degree upon propriety ; 
and permitted him with perfect safety to let the lambent flame of 
poetical tenderness flicker and gleam athwart his discourse, without 
bringing him more within reach of Doctors’ Commons than if he had 
been talking for so many hours on the Corn Laws. 

At the time Miss Ridley met him, he had just got to the end of 
one of those heart-breaking affairs; and every feeling heart was 
yearning towards him with sympathy and compassion, on account of 
his having been beguiled into engaging himself to a woman who had 
actually been guilty of the incredible indelicacy of ordering her 
father’s carriage (in which she was only accompanied by three of her 
sisters) to stop, when she met him on horseback in Hyde Park! 
Nothing, it was said, was ever more lovingly beautiful than the 
letters in which he pointed out to her how fatally the rude touch of 
indelicacy wounds the gossamer plumage of the classic emblem of the 
soul, the butterfly. Logic and poetry seemed to come forward, hand 
in hand, to confound her; but the unreasonable beauty took it so 
much amiss, that a quarrel ensued, which ended in a total rupture. 
But for this—unless something else had happened to prevent it— 
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Henry Mortimer would have been a married man before Constance 
arrived in London ; as it was, however, he was at perfect liberty to 
fall in love with her, which he did, before he had conversed with her 
for ten minutes. : 

Penelope watched them both with her quickly observing eye, and 
perceived at once that the fascinating Henry Mortimer was again 
enslaved; and that Constance was touched, as by an enchanter’s 
wand, and already felt herself on the confines of a new world. 

How subtile is the manner in which love—let it be of what quality 
it may—insinuates itself, when first it comes en tiers between two 
unsuspecting hearts! Nothing could be more light and airy than the 
tone of conversation carried on by Mr. Mortimer, Constance, and 
Penelope, for Miss Hartley bore, at the very least, an equal part in it; 
but by degrees the young man contrived to refer to the future, for 
answers to many pithy questions which either one or the other asked 
of him, so that it very speedily became evident that the acquaintance 
so accidentally begun must of necessity be carried on. Miss Hartley 
was quite aware that no man in London was better qualified than 
Henry Mortimer to supply all her own deficiencies in the task of ex- 
plaining to Constance who was who, both in the fashionable and the 
literary world, and lost not the opportunity now afforded of asking 
various interesting questions on the subject. His manner of answer- 
ing was all his own. In the first place, it was both accurate and ex- 
plicit ; in the next, it was poignant, lively, and anecdotal ; and, lastly, 
it was liberal and kind. 

It was almost impossible that any enjoyment could be greater than 
that of Constance, while this conversation lasted. If she were already 
in love, of course she did not know it, and therefore no shadow of 
embarrassment clouded the happy animation of her spirits. One after 
another she pointed out the persons rendered most conspicuous by the 
homage paid to them, till she had heard named, and gazed at ac- 
cordingly, many of the most celebrated persons at that time in 
London. 

“QO what a store of portraits, with labels to them, shall I carry 
home with me to-night!” she exclaimed. ‘ But I have not finished 
my questionings yet, Mr, Mortimer. Who are those highly-dressed 
ladies, who look like sisters, and whom I have observed, ever since I 
have been here, moving about arm-in-arm, for ever in the wake of 
some great celebrity, and contrviing from time to time to get a nod, 
or a word, graciously thrown to them?” 

“Upon the which they live,” replied Mortimer. “ You have 
asked a very pregnant question, Miss Ridley, and one which I would 
rather answer by describing the class to which they belong, than by 
sketching portraits of themselves.” 

“ A class ?” replied Constance. “ In what way do they particularly 
belong to a class 7” 

“ Had I time, I think I could explain myself—but now I will only 
name without describing it; we will call them, if you please, speci- 
mens of the Blue Belles of England; and perhaps, at some future op- 
portunity—but alas! here comes Mrs. Hartley, with so decided an 
air of walking towards her carriage, that it is impossible to mistake it 
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—I must not lose another moment, but fly in search of Lady Dort, 
that she may present me.” 

The young man slid away through the crowd as he spoke, and the 
two girls left their seats and joined the rest of their party, of which 
Sir James still made one. 

“What the devil have you been about, Constance?” said her 
brother. “I have looked round for you half a dozen times, but you 
were nowhere to be seen.” 

“ Ah! Sir James,” said Mrs. Hartley, “ you should not have looked 
for her in vain, had I not perceived that Lady Dort was so particularly 
inclined to distinguish her, that I thought it would be positively spoil- 
ing this brilliant debut, were I to interfere. Have you enjoyed your- 
self, my dear love ?” 

“ Excessively,” replied Constance with energy. 

« And whom have you been presented to, dearest? and who has been 
presented to you?” 

Before this question could be answered, Mr. Mortimer, his hand- 
some face glowing with eagerness, and hastening, to the utmost of 
his power, the mincing steps of Lady Dort, who hung languishingly 
on his arm, drew near them, when her compliant ladyship performed 
the ceremony requested of her, by presenting him both to Mrs. 
Hartley and Sir James Ridley. 

This done, she addressed herself to the whole party, declaring that 
their presence had given her more pleasure than she had power to 
express ; and then, particularly addressing Constance, she expressed a 
fervent hope that she should see an immense deal of her. 

She then glided away to bless others with the same charming afla- 
bility, and Mrs. Hartley and her young ladies, assiduously attended by 
Sir James Ridley and Mr. Mortimer, made their way to the carriages 
which waited for them, and drove off. 
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Anp this is England! This is the boasted spot 
That lifts its head above the nations all ; 
The freeman’s home—where petty tyrants blot 
Our page of glory, by the soldier's fall. 
Yes! our bold chivalry, whose blood hath dyed 
The battle-plain, to garland England’s brow! 
Whose daring prowess, in the combat tried, 
Was never seen before the foe to bow ; 
Must quail and crouch beneath a despot’s nod ; 
And bear the lash of torture to the bone, 
Like eastern slave, as if there were no God! 
But man’s vile passions ruled the world alone. 
Oh! less than men, that wear the human form ; 
Blood-thirsty chieftains of that gallant band, 
Compell’d to witness (with life’s feelings warm) 
The execution of the fell command ; 
To see their brave companion, in the bloom 
And strength of manhood, bow beneath the stroke 
That sent him reeking to a timeless tomb, 
In heart, in spirit, as in body, broke ; 
Go, human revellers in human gore, 
Quaff the full goblet, and enjoy the jest, 
The song, the dance, and hug the golden store 
Of life’s enjoyments to each heartless breast. 
Let not the vision of the murdered dead, 
The broken hearts that he hath left behind, 
Disturb your joys ; still bear the lofty head, 
And play the petty Neros of mankind 
Amongst your slaves ; for what are they but slaves, 
Who have the privilege of man resigned ; 
Thus to be sent dishonoured to their graves. 
O England! O my country! boast not thou 
Thy mighty deeds for slaves beyond the sea, 
Till thou hast wiped away the blood, that now, 
Like *‘ angels trumpet-tongued,” accuseth thee. 
What would the language of a Tell have been— 
The freeman’s model !—he, the glorious Swiss ! 
Whose arrows did a nation’s freedom win? 
Rouse! brothers rouse! and burst a chain like this! 
Start like high racers for the mighty goal ; 
Wake every thrilling nerve in freedom’s cause; 
Call on the noble—on the just in soul, 
To expunge our Draco code! and frame new Jaws— 
Laws that all Freemen in a Christian land 
May ask, and, if not granted, may command! 








(Thomas Ramsay, of the Royal Marines) who died in 
tal, from the dreadful effects of severe flogging, 














MEMOIRS OF AN ITALIAN EXILE.! 


CHAPTER VIIL. 


Be this true or not, their mutual situation in Parma could not fail to 
bring them soon into the closest intimacy. In affairs of state and 
parties of pleasure, riding, hunting, and travelling, they were con- 
stant companions. The general had orders never to depart from his 
mistress’s side ; she had orders never to move a step without him. 

Neipperg was a tall, fine-looking personage. His age at his arrival 
was not much beyond thirty. He had a bright warlike countenance, 
and, when seen on his left side, he was a striking type of manly 
beauty. In his early campaigns, in a close engagement, the lance of a 
French hussar had deprived him of his right eye. That honourable 
wound was carefully covered with a black band, and there remained 
charm enough in the eye he had left to win a weak woman’s heart. 
It was but too soon; and, alas! before the Sth of May, 1821, the 
great funereal day at St. Helena, that Maria Louisa began to prefer 
her groves of Sala, and her parks of Colorno, to the watchful curiosity 
of the city. It was too soon that her pale brow sank from its habitual 
expression of Austrian pride—that she was confined to her apart- 
ments for long intervals —that, in short, the “ King of Rome” ceased 
to be without a rival in her maternal tenderness. 

The report of her weakness spread. In Milan and Turin, the 
Italians, always bold and independent in the theatre, received her 
with loud cheers—“ Long live the Countess of Neipperg!” Buta 
Countess of Neipperg was in the mean while living in Austria, 
secluded in the solitude of her husband's castle, and, by the arrange- 
ment of the congress of Vienna, Maria Louisa, in case of marriage, 
was to be bereft of her states. At length, however, the lovers having 
found themselves both in a state of widowhood, and the cabinet of 
Austria having yielded its consent, with great secrecy and haste, in a 
small chapel at Naples, they received the nuptial benediction, and 
this 

“ Connubium vocat, hoc pretexit nomine culpam.” 

The epoch of her long connexion with General Neipperg was one of 
the happiest for her subjects. Neipperg was a man of generous and 
liberal sentiments. Endowed with a mild, though rather an obstinate 
temper, he abhorred violent measures; and, whenever he did not 
labour under unfavourable prepossessions, he always stood forth firmly 
for the cause of justice and truth. He was very popular. He spoke 
not only Italian, but even the vulgar dialects of the people ; his style 
of living was simple ; his manners affable and easy. In public calamities 
he was active and zealous in the cause of humanity. In public sedi- 
tions he appeared alone and unarmed, allaying popular fury by the 
calmness of his countenance. 

The days of Neipperg’s administration were over too soon. In 
1$27, his regiment, his family, his courtiers, and the whole population, 
! Continued from vol, xxix. p. 426. 
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attended his funeral ; his helmet and sword were laid by his side—his 
war-horse was slain on his tomb. Maria Louisa departed for Vienna. 

The public voice pronounced that Count Neipperg did not carry 
all her affections to his grave; that he was not, even during his life- 
time, the sole, nor the first master of her thoughts. Captain Crotti, 
one of her handsomest grenadiers, was, by the jealous private secre- 
tary, prohibited from mounting guard at the palace, because it was 
said his fond sovereign stood for hours at her window looking at him 
with covetous eyes. We have already expressed our opinion as to 
the ground on which such accusations stood. The melancholy fact 
is, that there was in her conduct more than could be required to au- 
thorize all kind of idle conjectures. Her good people were highly 
scandalized. “Daughter of the North,” they were ready to say, “is 
it thus that you give lessons of continence to the glowing bosoms of 
the children of Italy? Is it to set such an example that Heaven 
bestowed upon you a sceptre, a long line of illustrious ancestors, the 
glory of a beautiful name? Is it for such an occupant that we kneel 
before the throne, and bring the fruit of our toil to its feet; that we 
offer our prayers to heaven for its security ?” 

Such discontents were not always expressed in whispers. The 
people of Parma have, in the worst oft imes, been famous for boldness 
of speech. Maria Louisa could hear their murmurs, and read their 
lampoons. Unequivocal marks of disrespect met her everywhere. 
She was indignant at it. She changed her manners towards her sub- 
jects; her subjects changed their feelings towards her; and, when 
the general vicissitudes of the Peninsula in 1831 arrayed all the po- 
pulation in war against their governments, Maria Louisa had already 
become an object of contemptuous dislike. 

Since the epoch of the fall of Napoleon, the public mind had been 
unsettled in Italy. The disappointment of the hopes excited by the 
'rench invasions had spread over the country an aspect of gloom. 
The holy alliance had prevailed over Napoleon only by appealing to 
the deepest feelings of the nation. The English and Austrians 
marched over Italy in 1814, preceded by the most sacred promises of 
emancipation and freedom. Secret societies, bound by terrible vows 
and bloody rites, acting under the veil of awful mystery, were, under 
the general name of Carhonari, multiplied with wonderful activity to 
second the efforts of the allies, and rid Italy at once of the French. 
All along the ridge of the Apennines the bold peasantry of the 
mountains were armed against the remains of their armies. When 
the invaders had been driven out, and the ancient governments re- 
installed, the Italians soon recovered from their illusion: they found 
the Austrians worse enemies than the French. The new govern- 


ments proved more insupportable than the military despotism of 


Napoleon. 
(he Carbonari rallied, and, with a talent for conspiracy peculiar to 


the countrymen of Macchiavello, deeply undermined the throne of 


their princes. Spain, equally deceived, equally betrayed, had already 
shaken off those fetters which she had incautiously cemented with 
her best blood, and forced Ferdinand VII. to sanction by oath 
her free institutions. The astonishing success of liberty in Spain en- 
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couraged the efforts of Italy. Naples in 1820, and Piedmont in 
1821, rose in open rebellion. The king of the Two Sicilies and 
the king of Sardinia were both compelled to receive Jaws from 
their subjects. Those two revolutions, however, took place at dif- 
ferent periods, and without concert. They were rather the result of 
sectarian schemes than the outbursting of national resentment. The 
army, the nobility, and the higher classes, were in general alone im- 
plicated in them. The people understood nothing of their object or 
meaning. The successful patriots seemed to have no national aim. 
We heard of a Neapolitan parliament and of a Piedmontese consti- 
tution—of Italy not a word was said. Every allusion to national 
independence and union was carefully avoided. It was evident that 
those two provinces meant to constitute and organize themselves 
without provoking foreign interference, until they felt sufficiently 
strong to doff the mask and throw their gauntlet to Austria. 

But they had soon to learn that if ‘ Italy proposes, Austria dis- 
poses.” Ferdinand of Naples obtained leave from his revolted sub- 
jects to attend the Congress of Verona, and was there easily relieved 
from his oaths by the pope's legate, though Heaven knows that king 
never needed any great inducement, nor ever evinced great scruples, 
to charge his conscience with a perjury. Hence at the head, | 
should rather say at the tail, of Austrian armies, he marched against 
the rebels, yet unarmed and discordant, and the torch of revolt 
kindled in that kingdom without resistance, without resistance was 
quenched. 

Similar events had meanwhile taken place in Piedmont. Prince 
Albert of Carignano, who, out of juvenile ambition, had sided with 
the liberals, and suffered himself to be saluted king of Italy, no 
sooner saw the storm gathering, than he gave up his accomplices and 
hastened to Verona to throw himself at the feet of the Congress. 
There the old king, Victorius Amedeus, having refused to violate the 
oath by which he was bound to his subjects, he was compelled to 
abdicate in favour of Charles Felix, his brother, who, being entirely 
unpledged, was most ready to comply with every wish of the allies, 

Rome, Milan, and the petty states of Central Italy, had stood 
awaiting events. Prevented by unfavourable circumstances and by 
false views of faint-hearted policy, from taking an open part in the 
movement, they had secretly seconded the efforts of the Piedmontese 
and Neapolitans, for what was tacitly understood to be the national 
cause, and were in consequence involved in their fate. The active 
police of Austria exposed plots and conspiracies, where they were 
and where they were not. Everywhere prisons were filled and scaf- 
folds erected: the days of terror had arrived, 

In that emergency, the government of Maria Louisa proceeded with 
its wonted clemency. General Neipperg refused his countenance to 
any effusion of blood. A few Carbonari were cast into the prisons of 
St. Elizabeth, and hence conveyed, for a change of air, to Compiano; 
a few others, availing theniselves of opportune warnings, sought their 
safety abroad. The sentence of death, that had been pronounced 
against two young men of high rank and high expectation, was com- 
muted into transportation for life, and they were actually seen chained 
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hand to hand with ruffians and highwaymen, and sent to the galleys 

of Genoa. These were of course mere trifles to the bloody tra- 

ies acting at Turin and Naples, and the horrors of Spielberg and 
Todena. 

Scaffolds, dungeons, and banishments could not fail to have their 
usual effect. ‘The passions of the indolent multitude were awakened : 
they started with horror; they looked on with sympathy. What had 
been at first a timid conspiracy became an open rebellion—what had 
been the opinion of a few, became the passion of all; the spirit of 
resistance pervaded all minds; the march of the governments was 
checked at every step; in all controversies, the public opinion pro- 
nounced against power. The victims were followed in their exile 
with anxious benedictions ; their prisons were visited as the shrines 
of martyrs ; their blood was gathered at the foot of the scaffold, and 
thrown towards heaven with prayers for a speedy hour of revenge. 
Politics had become the favourite topic of all sides. They preyed 
upon the heart like a consumptive disease. Pleasure had lost its 
zest—theatres and masquerades their attraction. The deserted abodes 
of vice mourned over the improvement of morals. 

Such was the state of Italy in 1830, at the epoch of the French 
Revolution of July. We have already said that the first tidings of 
those “ glorious days” had the effect of an electric shock. France, 
that nation fatally destined in our days to drag all Europe after her, 
had raised the first cry. Belgium had followed her example. Poland 
was grappling for life with her northern oppressor. Now or never, it 
was said, was the time for Italy to start from her torpor. They for- 
got that if anything is to be expected of Italy, it is only when she 
leads, not when she follows. 

The members of old political associations rallied ; the scattered links 
of the national bond were soldered anew; our exiles fretted and mur- 
mured from the other side of the Alps with that sanguine impatience 
which is but too natural in men living on regrets and hopes. Secret 
agents and emissaries, under a thousand disguises, traversed the 
country in every direction. All ancient measures of cautiousness 
and mystery were now thrown disdainfully aside. The lovers of their 
country met and recognised each other at a glance, and saw each 
other's faces radiant with pride and confidence. Private feuds were 
forgotten—private interests sacrificed ; the differences of rank were 
levelled—provincial or municipal prejudices silenced. 

By such symptoms the dawn of liberty manifests itself everywhere ; 
it is a universal reconciliation, a reform, a redemption. The men in 
power looked sad and pale, their tone was considerably lowered ; 


they put on their kindest look, their best smile. When the minds of 


numbers were thus disposed, what remained was, to give the re- 
excited energy a favourable direction. For this the secret societies 
provided, and the people, as usual, looked to them for a signal. 
From the unfortunate issue of their experiments of 1820, the Car- 
bonari had derived useful and salutary instruction. They had learned 


that if Italy proposes, Austria disposes ; that the independence of 


the Italian states was merely nominal; that all their kings, princes, 
and pope, were nothing but Austrian tools; that wherever war began 
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it was only at Vienna that peace might be sealed; that one was the 
enemy they had to deal with, that one the cause of the country. ‘To 
that one object they then directed their efforts, so as to prepare all 
elements for an instantaneous, universal explosion. ‘They knew that 
the greatest effect was to be expected from Naples and Piedmont, 
the two largest sections of the country, and, by their standing armies, 
the main strength of the nation. The Italian soldiery, brave and 
well trained, composed, in great part, of the veterans of Napoleon's 
armies, impatient of the severe discipline, and of the stagnating life 
of their garrisons, had always been, and were now more than ever, 
impatient for a new state of things. A revolution at Naples and 
Turin was now easier than ever; and the principal actors in the 
conspiracy spoke of it with a boldness which nothing but the cer- 
tainty of succes could inspirse. 

An unexpected incident, however, occurred to impede the regular 
march of affairs, and the impatience of the friends of liberty hurried 
the project to its injury. 

Charles Felix, King of Sardinia, was on his deathbed ; his heir- 
apparent was that Prince Albert of Carignano, who had, as we have 
said, espoused the popular party in 1821, and in that first efferves- 
cence been hailed king of Italy. His subsequent treasons and 
cowardly apostasy had, it is true, disgraced his name; still it was 
a general belief, that at his accession he would stand at least, through 
ambition, at the head of the movement. ‘The immediate death of the 
old king would thus have prevented in Piedmont all effusion of blood, 
and its armies, sound and untouched, would, guided by their new king, 
have marched over Lombardy, where the great contest with Austria 
was to be waged. 

Here we can recognise the wily policy and the want of confidence 
of our ancient conspirators. ‘The Carbonari of 1820, especially those 
who were urging on matters from abroad, could not be aware of the 
progress of public opinion in Italy during the last ten years. They 
were still tampering and bargaining with princes, and putting all their 
trust in the army—on the people they had no faith. They flattered 
themselves, as I have said somewhere else, that liberty could be had 
for the asking. They had forgotten the prophetic lines of their 
bard :— 

* Liberty smiles on daring hearts, 
And wills that nevcr swerve : 
By hard-fought strife she’s won—her charms 
None but the brave deserve.”’* 


France, meanwhile, had already succeeded in arming Belgium, Po- 
land, and a good part of Germany, in the cause of its newly-adopted 
principles. Italy alone was silent, and her apparent indolence, and 
the slow and cautious proceedings of her Carbonari, excited the dis- 
content of the French, who wished to see Austria engaged in some 
different work from that of watching their own policy. 

From the first day of his accession, Louis Philippe had resolved to 

* « Liberta non fallis ce ai voleati 
Ma il sentier de’ perigli ell’ addita 
Ma promessa a chi ponvi la vita, 
Non é premiod’ inerte desir.” Bencuer. 


Ireb. 1841.—von. XXX.—NO. CXVIII. L 
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yurchase his own security at the cost of the honour of France, and 
of the ruin of Europe. Belgium, Poland, and Germany, were already 
fighting his battles, whilst Italy seemed yet reluctant to listen to his 
wily suggestions. We read in the French official newspapers, by turns, 
the most flattering appeals and the most violent upbraidings. Every 
speech delivered from the emancipated tribune in the House of De- 
puties ended with that taunting burden, How long, Italy, how long? . 

Towards the end of December 1830, under the administration of 
Perrier and Sebastiani, the French government announced, “ that 
France assumed not to be the propagator of liberal doctrines ; that 
she would never, directly or indirectly, conspire against the peace of 
her neighbours, or take part with the people against their legitimate 
governments ; but that, in return, no government, under pretext of 
alliance, should interfere with the political revolutions which might 
take place in other countries; France being determined to use all her 
power to secure fair play for the two parties, in cases of political differ- 
ences between sovereign and subjects.” 

This proclamation, too well known in Europe under the name of 
Non-intervention, determined the course of the Italian revolutionists. 
The existence of every one of the so-called independent governments 
of Italy, entirely relied upon the overbearing influence of Austria. 
That influence withdrawn, they could never stand for an hour. The 
smallest states of Central Italy, certain of success since the question 
was now to be decided within the limits of their own territory, could 
not be induced to wait any longer. 

One fine morning of February 1831, a few days after the accession 
of Gregory XVL., the present Pope, the students of the University of 
Bologna, assembling in haste in a coffee-house in that city, without 
arms, marched in a crowd to the palace of the Cardinal Legate, and per- 
emptorily signified their determination no longer to acknowledge pope, 

cardinal, or priest, as a temporal ruler. The cardinal had nothing to 
reply ; he called for his carriage, and bade the postilions take the 
road towards Rome. The Bolognese disarmed the pope’s troops and 
carabineers ; pulled down the keys of St. Peter, and sang ribald verses 
against him. They created a national militia, installed a provisional 
government, and cried “ Viva l’ Italia!” (Huzza for Italy !) 

Vaenza, Rimini, Ravenna, and all the towns of Romagna, followed 
the example with as much rapidity as the mail could bring them the 
tidings, and liberty ran wild and victorious to the walls of Ancona. 
The garrison of that citadel deserted their posts, and joined the in- 
surgents. The ardent youth of Romagna, with arms and artillery, 
and with experienced leaders, set out for the capital. In less than a 
fortnight they very nearly arrived in sight of the Vatican. While the 
revolution was thus irresistibly proceeding to the south, it was no 
less successful in the north. 

The Duke of Modena, the most extravagantly cruel of Italian 
tyrants, was already at war with his subjects. During the first ef- 
fervescence of revolutionary spirits, some well-meaning but short- 
sighted politicians had entered into some negotiations with him, offering 
him the sceptre of Italy if he would only aid them to wrench it from 
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our old Carbonari, incorrigibly prone to put their trust in princes, and 
who fancied they could, on the ground of his acknowledged sa- 
gacity, firmness, and energy, and of the immense pecuniary means he 
could throw in the balance of the national destinies, easily overcome 
the strong animosity prevailing in Italy against the Duke's name. 

But his favourers had soon perceived that he was too unanimously 
execrated even to be mentioned in an undertaking of a similar nature. 
Mistrust arose between them and the tyrant, and when the non-in- 
tervention was first proclaimed, they forsook him altogether. A con- 
spiracy was long since brewing in his petty capital. The Duke dis- 
covered it, and ascertaining that some of the insurgents were assembled 
in the house of Ciro Menotti, a conspicuous citizen, and one of his 
favourites, he led his battalions and artillery against them, besieged 
and bombarded the house, and took it by storm in two hours. 

This happened on the night of February 4th. On the following 
morning, the Duke had hardly taken breath from his exploits, when 
tidings reached him of the events of Bologna. He put himself at the 
head of his victorious force, took his treasures, his children, and his 
prisoners under his escort, and hastened beyond the Po, to place him- 
self under the shield of Austria. His unfortunate subjects, recovered 
from their terrors, sent a hearty execration after him, and hoped they 
were rid of him for ever. Thus had the insurrection reached the con- 
fines of the territory of Maria Louisa. 

The animosity between this illustrious lady and her humble subjects 
was now atits highest pitch. Already, in the course of the preceding year, 
a rebellious spirit had. manifested itself in every class. The public 
revenues had been totally exhausted, and the successors of General 
Neipperg, worthless emissaries of Austria, had had recourse to the 
desperate expedient of paper currency. A tremendous riot of the 
labouring people forced the government to abandon that measure. 

The unexampled proceeding of government towards us, the arrest 
of eight young men of good family, so unprovoked, so arbitrary, and 
the aggravating circumstances of our dismal journey, which we, of 
course, took good care to exaggerate in our correspondence with our 
friends, had even a more wonderful effect than, in my fondest hopes, 
I could have dared to anticipate. We were set down as heroes and 
martyrs, and the whole town espoused our cause with an alarming en- 
thusiasm. 

The pride of the highest and the interests of the lowest classes were 
thus equally wounded when the national éricofor standard was seen 
waving on the bridge of the Enza, on the Modenese territory, five or 
six miles east of Parma. It was then carnival, and, as I have noted 
before, the weather was uncommonly mild and lovely. The roads to 
the bridge were covered with people of all ranks, men, women, and 
children, walking, riding, driving, to salute the “ rainbow of liberty.” 
The young women cut up green, red, and white ribbons, to make tri- 
coloured cockades and scarfs. The young men loaded their guns, and 
whetted the points of their poniards. 

Maria Louisa armed her twelve hundred grenadiers, levelled her 
six cannons, and harangued her troops in the square of the palace. 
Day and night her dragoons, with drawn swords and lighted torches, 
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ran madly in different directions to clear the streets. There was a 
dead silence ; no movement of the people betokened that they had 
anything at stake. 

But horses cannot run, nor soldiers watch, for ever and ever. After 
three days of such ey win patrolling, men and beasts were exhausted 
and sleepy. Maria Louisa asked a reinforcement of the Austrian 
one at Placentia; the Austrian garrison replied, they had no 

rs. 

The people peeped out of the windows. From the windows they 
began to fire at random, to scare the dragoons as they passed. ‘Then 
the boldest sallied out in the streets; they met, they rallied, they 
joined in formidable bands, and drove those weary squadrons before 
them. Square after square, and row after row, the ducal troops lost 
ground, and the scene of skirmishing was transferred to the doors of 
the palace. There the two factions stood confronting each other 
each in their ranks, each under their leaders, measuring with their 
eyes the chances of the day. 

In that dreadful suspense, the duchess, terrified, all bathed in 
tears, appeared on her balcony, appealing to the generous feelings of 
the multitude. The sight of her produced an undefinable sensation 
The people started forward as if to hear her words, rushed in:a single 
mass, as a single body, against her guards and artillery, and drove 
them against the palace walls. Her army was disarmed and dispersed 
under her eyes, and, without firing a gun, or levelling a bayonet, she 
found herself at the mercy of her subjects. Soon a national guard 
was organized, whose several divisions were sent to secure the pos- 
session of the fortress, of the gaol, and of the gates of the city. The 
furious mob scoured the streets, crying death against a few of Maria 
Louisa 8 worst minions and courtiers, who, however, succeeded, through 
the interference of the most moderate among the liberals, to make 
good their escape. Before sunset, order and silence were restored to 
the victorious metropolis. On the following morning, the municipal 
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much better no master is than the kindest of masters. They could 
not recover from the intoxication of their blessed independence. No 
order was broken, no law violated. Public faith — 5 honour were 
pledged for the public tranquillity. The revolution of Paris had lasted 
three days ; ours was over in less than three hours, On the pavement of 
Paris there lay ten thousand dead bodies ; at Parma there was scarcely 
a drop of blood shed. Charles X. effected his escape in spite of an 
incensed populace; Maria Louisa obtained her release from the 
clemency of her people. But the. revolution of July in France was 
compared to an earthquake ; the insurrection at Parma was only what 
the Americans call “a storm in a tea-pot.” 


THE SISTER'S DREAM. 
(BY HAUFF.) 


TRANSLATED BY NEWTON IVORY LUCAS, 


Sux sleeps. It is the fading year’s last night, 
And when the matin bell again resounds, 
It speaks a new year’s greeting on the ear. 


"Tis said, in this the year’s last midnight, that 

The shades of those we love forsake their graves, 
That souls descend upon the wings of love 

From heaven, to visit once again their homes 

On earth. She too, my sister, thought of this, 
Believed mayhap the fable, when she sought 
Within her quiet chamber soft repose, 

And tears bedewed her cheeks,—but ’twas not fear, 
The childish dread of that mysterious 

Return of the departed, which o’ercast 

Her brows :—no—no—the memory of the dear 
Beloved—the tender sorrow felt above 

The grave of friends, relations, filled her soul— 
She sinks her knee—she prays for them—she weeps ! 


She slumbers! and the last ones near her couch— 
The lovely dead—approach her quiet pillow ,; 
The sisters of her happy youth arise 

From spheres where what is lovely never fades ! 


And knowest thou them !—Thou seest them ne’er again 
As blooming forms of earth ;—no more, as when 

With thee they gathered flowers and planted wreaths ;— 
No more as when around the winter hearth 
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They told thee fairy-tales of secret dread ; —no more, 
As when with mirth and jest thou boundest for them 
Their flowery locks upon the rosy May. 

All this is past—thou seest them so no more— 

As such they sank into their early grave. 

They now approach thy couch as holy spirits ; 

A halo—not of earth, but heavenly—now 

Plays round their sacred brows ; but still the wreaths, 
Though long since faded—and the youthful gem 

Of beauty, though no more—the love they bore 

They bear thee still, my sister. Softer than 

When earth adorned them is their beauty now, 

And gently—mildly—as the lamp’s pale shine 

Which falls upon thy slumbering features, they 
Approach thee, sister, and their heavenward eyes, 
Beaming with fire immortal, meet and greet 

Thy mental vision, as they smile on thee! 


They bless thee, sister—from their holy lips 

A tone goes forth, as from the Holian harp 

When evening breezes play amongst its chords : 
‘“* Beloved sister—still we think of thee, 
And blessings strew we o’er thy virtuous path. 
Whene'er thine eyes, upon the rise of morn, 
Or when the heavens are blue at noon, look forth, 
They fall on us unseen; when fixed upon 
The fleecy clouds, which sail at evening tide 
Along the vault of heaven, thou look’st on us, 
Who sail with them ; and on the moon’s soft beam 
Which falls, like friendship’s offering, on thy couch, 
We rise, thy tears attending, from the earth, 
To those celestial regions, now our home!” 


“Tis thus they whisper,—thus they bend their heads 
To kiss the brow of the dear sleeper,—then 

With outspread wings,—ere sleep forsakes her eyes 
And makes them visible,—upon the beams 

Of the pale moon, ascend to heavenly spheres ! 

Yes, there,—where else could sister love, her home 
Eternal find? Less violent than fraternal love, 
Nor thus exprest in words of heartfelt import. 

"Tis like the mountain lake, which quieter, 

More faithful mirrors back the smiling sky, 

The peaceful shore, than rapid mountain stream ; 
On whose impetuous waters shore and sky 

Are mingled—broken,—indistinct—confused ! 


Yes, deep and holy is a sister's love, 

And never perhaps can such assume an image 
More tender—more affecting, than when formed 
In tears above the graves of the departed 

In dreams whose image is the sainted dead. 
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ROUGH MATERIAL. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “1X POEMS BY VY,” 


Tue church now called St. Etienne du Mort in Paris is dedicated to 
St. Genevieve, and among the ciceroni, who are a little out of date, 
still bears hername. It was under the latte: designation that I was directed 
to it, and I understood all the better for the mistake, the pictures 
representing her martyrdom and her miracles, and was prepared for 
the sight of her tomb, which stands in great state in a chapel of the 
north aisle. It is in the shape of a great stone chest, and the top 
was covered, when I saw it, with garlands of immortelles, both yellow 
and white. I remember no shrine before which so many tallow can- 
dles were burning ; and the demand both for flowers and tapers is so 
great, that a poor woman has established a trade in them close to the 
shrine, and has added to her stock a number of copies of a little book, 
entitled “ Abrégé de la Vie de St. Genevieve, patronne de la ville de 
Paris et de toute la France.” I am a Protestant, and therefore anxious 
to know the private history of the religion of Roman Catholics, which, 
of course, does not penetrate easily to us, any more than ours does to 
them ; so I went up to the good lady’s stall, with fifteen sous in my 
hand, to purchase this story of the saint. I found it was such new 
reading to a Protestant, that 1 became enamoured of it, and anxious 
to provide myself with a little more; and therefore I returned to the 
stall, to ask what else it could furnish. ‘The good woman was at this 
moment very busy, acting the part of purchaser herself; for another 
woman, of her own degree, had sat down beside her, and was offering 
her a bargain of two small flat fish. This transaction was veiled a 
little from the eyes of the devout with the corner of the seller's apron, 
but both were talking it over so eagerly, that my question was plainly 
an unwelcome interruption. Observing this, I turned over the stores 
of her books for myself, but found only a repetition of the life of St 
Genevieve. On the cover of this book, however, I perceived that it 
was announced for sale, not only “dansl’ église Parisienne de St. 
Etienne du Mort,” but also at the author's, “ A Pilau de la Frest, Rue 
des Noyers, No. 37.” Leaving, therefore, the women to bargain for 
the flat fish, I set off on my way to the Rue des Noyers, a street I al- 
ready knew in my walks through the old part of Paris. 

It was a very hot day, and the essence of those many stinks which 
pervade Paris scented on the atmosphere. The Rue des Noyers stank 
worst of all, owing to its extreme narrowness, and the full state of the 
gutter, which runs down the middle of the street. It was very noisy 
also, the rough large stones giving full effect to every vehicle that 
passed along it, and shrill cries of ambulatory trades and of children 
filled up the concert. No. 37 was in keeping with the rest of the 
street—dirty, ragged, and ancient. It was a house with a court, and 
a porter, looking from a side-door, informed me that M. Pilau de la 
Frest must be sought at the door to the right, up one pair of stairs. 
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Thither I ascended, and expected that the door at which I knocked 
was to disclose within the bookseller’s shop of which I was in pursuit ; 
but instead of that, a kitchen only presented itself to my view, and I 
was beginning to fear A. Pilau was still to be sought, when the little 
maiden who acted as porter told me, in answer to my question, that 
he was her father, and that at an opposite door of the room I should 
find him. 1 crossed the kitchen, therefore, and, having a permission 
to enter, turned the lock, and found myself in what might well ap- 
pear, compared with the sounds and smells I had passed through, 
a better world. Without, al) was noise and dirt: within, and defended 
by double doors from nose-offences, was a low, large room, at the 
end of which two glass doors stood open toa space adorned with trees 
and grass. : 

The floor was bare, the room cool, and, best joy of all, it was 
quiet. I had not heard any silence before since I came to Paris, 
and now I found it in the midst of the Rue des Noyers. There 
were unpainted book-cases against the walls, and in the middle 
of the room a long table, covered with papers and books, at which 
sat a tall, very spare man, with a cap on his head, and a loose 
long coat on his body, employed upon little pages of the smallest 
writing, while some sheets of print lay near him, bearing much the 
appearance of having been brought there by the devil. ‘The things 
I saw quite put out the thoughts which brought me there ; and though 
it was necessary to tell the meaning of my visit, yet I hesitated how 
to address the man who was so unlike the A. Pilau that I had con- 
ceived. He rose, however, uncoiling his lengthy person, and re- 
ceived me with a face of grave and rather unsocial aspect; as if he 
was bound in some degree to show the courtesy of a tradesman, but 
neither liked nor wholly lived by the employment. 

His first words confirmed this impression. He said briefly, he had 
no copies of the “ Abrégé,” by him; I could get them at the Sacristy 
of St. Etienne. 

“Or have you any other lives of saints?” I inquired still more 
diffidently. 

* Not any,” he said. 

I did not in the least care about them by this time, but I did care 
very much to see more of the garden, and to know who was the man, 
and what he was doing. He looked poor ; the room, though so cool 
and quiet, was that of a poor student, and by his occupation he 
seemed to belong to the sad tribe who have to seek life from the ink- 
bottle the best way they can. Yet there was a sober romance about 
him, which you sometimes see take the place in a Frenchman of his 
ordinary vivacity and indifference to life and its troubles; and his 
manner was so grave, and told so little beyond his words, that he 
was plainly not inclined to exaggerate or exhibit his private history 
and feelings. I advanced a step or two towards the garden, and 
quitting the subject of traffic, began to compliment him on his abode. 
He answered that it wos very pretty; and seeing me disposed to look 
nearer, begged me to walk into the garden if I were so inclined. I 
did, indeed, more than half ask permission, and profiting by it at 
once, I went down the few wooden steps, followed by my host. The 
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garden was an irregular grass-plot, the grass cut down and lying 
about, and plenty of wild bushes, such as elder and hazel, growing 
around it. Among and behind a part of these appeared cabbages 
and lentils, straggling gooseberry bushes, and a few marigolds, Just 
opposite the steps, across the grass-plot, was a slender rail, sloping 
as picturesquely as in a country churchyard, which emerged from and 
went back into the elder and nut bushes. A few elms grew above ; 
they were cut a little, so as to make their heads even with one 
another, and through their branches appeared a church-window in 
ruin. No flowers adorned the garden but those of the elder trees 
and a few marigolds. ‘There were some pigeons in a wooden cage, 
and two little girls sat on the grass, and threw it about for their 
own amusement I was very anxious to hear anything my host 
might have to tell about this scene, or about himself; but his reserve 
continued unabated until we had returned into the house, and until 
my curiosity suggested a more effectual method than simple ques- 
tioning. Looking anxiously at him, to see how best to proceed, I 
fancied that there was more of a philosophic apathy of countenance 
about him than quite suited with the compiler of the life of “ St. 
Genevieve, patronne de la ville de Paris et de toute la France.” 
Besides, he had received my inquiry respecting “any lives of 
saints” with the tone in which we sometimes say, “ Such a man is 
my cousin, but I know very little about him ;” and it occurred to me 
that, perhaps, the sale of these traditions suited his purse better 
than his inclination, and that it would flatter him if 1 hazarded this 
supposition aloud. Accordingly, taking my hat in my hand, as if 
about to leave him, I first glanced at the small written pages which 
he had laid aside to receive me, and then said, 

“ I ought to apologize, sir, for disturbing you in your occupation, 
of which I know something of the interest myself. Your name on 
this little book,” I continued, showing St- Genevieve, “ introduced 
me to you; but you seem to have before you the materials of more 
absorbing studies.” 

My friend smiled at this, and gently shrugging his shoulders, an- 
swered, “ That book is for the people. Sometimes I have leisure to 
write for myself.” 

“ And the work before you?” I said——But here he sighed, and 
answered, 

‘No, for the people again, or rather I should say, for my own 
little people at home, for otherwise they must miss their dinner.” 

He had begun now, and gradua!ly I got him to go on even into his 
history. It was, however, by slow degrees. 

“ This house !” said he, when he grew a little warmer to the sub- 
ject. “ You admired this house just now, and so you well might, for 
in my opinion it is the prettiest in Paris. Is not the arch of that old 
window unlike anything you ever thought to see in the heart ofa 
great town ? and those wild bushes which quite shut out all the houses, 
are a solitude such as the king himself cannot boast of in the gardens 
of the Tuileries. I have passed all my happy hours at this desk, and 
in the sight of those trees.” 

“T easily believe you, sir; you may create any world you like for 
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yourself here, without fear of the changes which exist in the realities 
of life.” 

But A. Pilau shook his head. 7 

“ No, sir, no; I cannot say that, but I won't talk in mysteries ; if I 
talk at all, I'll tell you what my situation is. But shall I talk at all ? 
he added to himself, not to me. 

“If J have any voice in the question, sir, pray do,” said I; but 
he seemed to yield to his own arguments, not mine. 

“1 don’t see why not,” said he, in an under tone. “ You're an 
Englishman. You seem to talk but lightly of St. Genevieve. Do 
you care for the royal family ? Very likely you area Whig—but even 
then, you are not the subject of this Louis Philippe. Besides, you may 
help me. Well, sir, you must know that though I am not old enough 
to remember the days of the Bourbons, I love them by tradition. 
My family belonged to them and fell with them, and brought me up 
in the love of them and in the service of Buonaparte. This house 
belonged to my ancestors generations ago, and I have never known 
nor possessed any other; I had an uncle who was a secular priest, 
and yonder church, which is now a storehouse, was his. My first im- 
pressions are about being called up at night out of my bed, to go with 
my uncle to the church, where he used to celebrate mass by stealth ; 
and I was the acolyte. It was extremely fortunate for me to have 
lived at a time when so romantic a scene was possible. I wrote a 
story about it. It was used as a storehouse for wood, and we had 
made a chapel inside the logs. Well, sir, I was obliged to go into the 
army, and | served in Spain, but I particularly disliked the service, 
and once being supposed dead, [ took advantage of the circumstance, 
and returned quite privately to France. ‘This did not advance my for- 
tune with the government, from whom I was obliged to conceal my 
restoration to health; and being reduced to extreme distress, I mar- 
ried, thinking that the change of my situation would either force my 
brain to suggest some plan which would make my fortune, or that the 
desperation of two peeple at extremity would enable both to take a 
resolution fatal to our lives.” 

At this period of my new friend's story, there came a sound as of 
some one struggling with the latch to get in, and he very patiently 
suspended his narrative, like a man accustomed to interruptions, and 
turned his eyes with their large upper eyelids placidly raised towards 
the door. 

“Father,” said a little girl, entering at last, “mother wants some 
more of your novel to boil the broth.” 

A. Pilau got up, and taking a bundle of papers out of a cupboard, 
looked them over, and turned down a page at some distance in the 
manuscript. 

* Tell your mother,” said he, “not to burn beyond page forty-five ; 
I want to keep that part.” 

The little girl took it, and A. Pilau returned to his place, and was 
going on with his story; but I could not help interrupting him. 

“Sir,” I said, “is it possible that you can part with the fruit of 
your genius so easily, and for such purposes; and is this the only ex- 
pedient which the heroism of your wife has suggested ?” 
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« Alas! sir,” he answered, “her message did not strike me as any- 
thing extraordinary. I had forgotten that anybody but myself could 
take an interest in what you are pleased to call, upon credit, the fruits 
of my genius. But so 1 too once thought them; and even now, | 
‘annot so entirely divest myself of the feeling, but what I fondly pre- 
serve a part here and there, as you saw I did just now, and still be- 
lieve they will give immortality to my name.” 

« But, sir,” I said, * forgive me,—I have never, till I saw this small 
publication to-day, become acquainted with any of your works.” 

“ No, sir; it is impossible you should, since they are all—all, that 
is, which my wife has not burned—still in yonder cupboard. I have 
frequently presented them to the booksellers, but having nobody to 
present me, have never found favour in their sight, and they con- 
tented themselves with employing me as the poor Arabian (you call 
him Godolphin in England) was employed, in the dustman’s cart, 
doing the base work of the streets, while others, whom he could have 
outrun, were careering for gold and glory on the level plain.” 

I thought this trope sufficiently complimentary without adding 
anything on my part, and therefore let him go on with his story. 

“ The occupation they gave me, though disgusting, was sufficiently 
productive to maintain my wife and myself, and to enable me to con- 
tinue to live in a part of my ancestor's house, though no longer, I am 
sorry to say, absolutely belonging to me ; but at the moment when my 
circumstances were most at ease, that glorious event occurred, which 
would have been equally welcome, whether it had found me ina 
dungeon or a palace. From that moment 

* But what was it, sir?” I asked. 

“What! Has there been morethan one? If so, I was not aware 
of it,” said A. Pilau, coldly.“ The Bourbons were replaced on the 
throne.” 

“ Ah, sir, I'm afraid,” I said, “that you have proved the truth 
which many other faithful adherents have proved before you—that 
princes are ungrateful.” 

“No,” said my friend; “my experience does not confirm that 
charge ; on the contrary, I enjoyed the favour of the noble family of 
Bourbon in an extraordinary way.” 

“In what way, sir?” 

“Sir,” said A. Pilau, “I was permitted, after Henri V. was born, 
to accompany the suite of his royal mother in the progress she 
made to Chambord—the property which the army, as you doubtless 
know, bought and presented to their prince.” 

“1 know it perfectly well,” I answered—and so I did since he had 
told me, though not before. 

“T was allowed, or rather encouraged,” continued Pilau, “ to make 
a journal of this journey, and upon asking permission, received the 
cheerful assent of the duchess to publish it.” 

* And a reward ?”’ I said. 

“Yes,” said Pilau, mournfully ; “ the reward of glory.” 
“ And did not this make you known to the booksellers ? 
“No; for I published it at my own expense,” said Pilau. 
* But the duchess patronized it, no doubt 2” 
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“© yes, indeed, she did,” said Pilau, tears coming into his eyes at 
the recollection of her favour; “she accepted a copy, which I pre- 
sented to her on my own knees.” 

« Bon,” said I, and I don’t know any English word which could 
have said so rauch, and meant so little. 

Piiau was satisfied, and went on. 

“This publication entirely ruined me, and since that time I have 
never been able to get above the debt I incurred. I do what I can. 
I write whatever is set me, considering my pen, when so basely em- 
ployed, in the light of a spade which turns up any soil for bread. 1 
write a saint's legend for one bookseller, and as licentious a ballad 
for another as | know how. The captivity of my duchess at Nantes 
both broke my heart and suggested to my pen the invention of a 
totally false story of her intrigues before her marriage, and another 
day I bought clothes for my children with an account which, I dare 
say, might be true, though I do not know, of the charities of Charles 
X. at Edinburgh. But my pains cannot reach my necessities; they 
grow around me to such a degree, that I can see no other remedy for 
them, but either to quit this house and beg my bread, or to die. 1 
prefer the latter; and if my wife would but consent, I should deter- 
mine upon some easy mode of ending the family of De la Forrest; 
but I am sorry to say she does not appear to possess that philosophic 
spirit which | hoped tor when L married her, and if ever I hint at such 
a thing, she shows the most decided repugnance. Yet 1 could write 
the story before we did it, and it would certainly attract attention.” 

A. Pilau fell into a meditation upon this last reflection of his own, 
and LT ventured to interrupt it at last by inquiring what in that case 
he would do with his manuscripts. 

“Ah,” said he, * 1 would not destroy them. They are the truth 
of my heart, the things I have seen, the stories that have been told 
me, the characters | have observed. When I wrote them, I wrote for 
the joy of writing, not for bread. The necessity of life obliges me 
frequently to sacrifice such pages as I consider inferior, but as you 
saw to-day, I cling to the good parts, and should have the more plea- 
sure in dying, because there would be then no longer any broth to boil 
which would demand the sacrifice of my papers.” 

‘Ll wish, sir,” said 1, * you would let me see them.” 

“ You may if you wish it, though they are not prepared for inspec- 
tion. They are the matter which | have always intended to use 
when the good day should come. They resemble an artist's sketch- 
book, being jotted down from nature in order to furnish a work 
of art in future. Indeed, 1 have accustomed myself to call the whole 
collection my Rough Material.” . 

* Well, sir, I think I shall like them the better for that. Let me 
try at least, and it is possible that in England, where trade is very 
active, some bookseller would be found more enterprising than your 
Frenchmen. If so, they would give you money for the manuscript, 
with no further risk on your part.” ° 

“In that case,” said A. Pilau, “I need not kill myself.” 
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HISTORY OF THE JEWS,! 


FROM THE DECLINE OF THE MACCABEES TO THE PRESENT DAY. 
BY M. CAPEFIGUER, 


CHAPTER V1.—Continued. 


Appearance of Christianity in the Synagogue, and of its progress and ultimate 
triumph under Constantine, 


THESE injurious and passionate expressions, especially when we 
consider that the discussion took place between two men who wore 
the philosopher's garb, may give us an idea of the acerbity of these 
religious disputes, at the time when Christianity, detaching itself en- 
tirely from the doctrines of the synagogue, soared towards its loftier 
destinies. A more striking example even than this is offered in the 
objections of the Jew, whom Celsus introduces in his “ Discourse of 
Truth,” to combat the rising religion of Jesus Christ.* 

The work of the Epicurean philosopher, the boldest and most. in- 
genious of all the productions directed against Christianity, has only 
reached posterity, as is well known, from its refutation by the learned 
Origen. Mocking by turns the traditions of mankind at large, and the 
particular books of the Jews, Celsus has put his arguments against 
the Old Testament in the mouth of a Jew. ‘ Your Nazarene,” he 
says, “is no more Christ than any other of the prophets. How is it, 
that this Messiah, the anointed of the Lord, who was to appear in all 
the splendour of his glory, and with a sword in his hand, to rule over 
the kings of the earth, has chosen a lousy manger for his palace, and 
poor sinners and publicans for his disciples? Why hardly is he born, 
than this Messiah condemns himself to a wandering and vagabond 
lite: and as if the fear of death could enter into the heart of a God, 
he flies into Egypt to escape the sword of Herod. And it is to follow 
this vile impostor that you have forsaken your ancieni law ! If he had 
been really the Christ, ought not we to have known him—we who 
prophesied his coming? As to the infamous life of the Nazarene, it 
has been travestied by his disciples ; they have only written it to vin- 
dicate the honour of their master.” 

At the same time the books of the Rabbins sought to tarnish, by 
assertions still more outrageous, the birth and life of Jesus of Nazareth. 
They represented the God of the Christians as the fruit of an 
adulterous intercourse. “ Brought up in the school of John the Bap- 
tist, Jesus had succeeded, by means of a subtle eloquence and magical 
deceptions, in seducing some among the people whom he took as his 
associates in the revelation of his iniquity. ‘Tiberius, informed of his 
designs, and the disorders occasioned by his powerful predication, 
had him crucified as a common malefactor ; his body had been dragged 
through the streets of Jerusalem amidst the rejoicings of all Israel : 


' Continued from vol. xxix. p. 382. * Origen contra Celsum. 
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thrown into the common receptacle for criminals, his body had been 
swept away by a sudden inundation, and his enthusiastic disciples 
published in every corner of the earth that he had risen again, to seat 
himself at the right hand of his Father.* 

At an epoch when the church produced such powerful orators, such 
blasphemies could not remain long unanswered. In his violent 


Apology, Tertullian arouses himself against the scattered remnants of 


the Jewish nation. ‘ The law of Moses was only given for a time ; 
the covenant with Abraham had been realized in the new people sprung 
from his race: Israel is therefore condemned to eternal disgrace. 
The Parthian archer, the dark Abyssinian, the peoples of Armenia 
and of Phrygia, those of Cappadocia, Pontus, and Egypt, even Roman 
citizens, had worshipped the cross of Christ ; and ye Israelites,” he 
cries, “ how can you still expect that Christ proceeding from Judah, 
according to your oracles, was to arise in Jerusalem? Where is 
now that royal family which was to reign over you, and the brilliant 
diadem which was to adorn its brows? What has become of that city 
of Bethlehem where he was to be born? You cannot even any longer 
approach Jerusalem; Sion is destroyed; Bethlehem is nothing but a 
heap of ruins, your land is desolate, as saith the prophet. Miserable 
people, you expect the Messiah; but where will he receive the 
kingly unction? Your temple is thrown down, aud your city is in 
ashes,"-> 

To the natural animosities which these continual disputes occasioned, 
and which necessarily influenced the spirit of the Christian legislation 
when it gained the ascendant, may be added the opinion addressed by 
the faithful, that most of the heresies which afflicted the infant church 
were founded upon the perverse doctrines which had issued from the 
synagogue. Next to paganism, and the systems which attached them- 
selves to the religious harmony of the ancient world, nothing more 
awakened the fears, and excited the pious anger of the first Christians, 
than those false tenets which arose in contradiction to the orthodox 
faith. ‘The three first centuries of the church were full of those cor- 
ruptions of heresy, which, according to the expression of Tertullian, 
spread their poisons amongst the faithful, like a scorpion besliming 


the earth. When one contemplates, in fact, the vast catalogue of 


Christian heresies, it is easy to perceive that all have their foundation 
in two classes of opinions, proceeding from the synagogue: the first 
of these heresies, for instance those of the Ebimites, Corinthians, and 


Nazarenes, sprang from a too rigid adherence to the observances of 


the old law; while the second, those of the Docites and Gnosties, 
borrowed their combinations on the mystic numbers, and their system 
of a celestial emanation, from the Eastern philosophy and the Caba- 
listic doctrines. Simon, surnamed the Magician, the first of the 


* See a work which bears the title Toldos Jehu. It has been published by J. 
Christoph, Wagenseilius, in his work entitled Tela ignea Sutane, 2 vols. in 4to.. and 
separately, under the head loldos Jehu, or lhist. Jeschud Nazareni, translated into 
Latin with the Hebrew text by Huldric ; Lugduni Batay. 1705, 
Session A Very rare copy. 
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heresiarchs, Menander his disciple, and Valentinus, who enlarged their 
system, were Jews or Samaritans.* : 

The opinions which troubled the church were for the most part 
borrowed from the doctrines of the synagogue; and now if one re- 
marks the strong excitement and indignation which the appearance of 
a heresy produced amongst the Christians, the vehemence with which 
Tertullian, or Clement of Alexandria, pursued it, it may be well sup- 
posed that the general conviction that Christianity was indebted for 
this fresh wound of its internal divisions to the corrupted tenets of 
the synagogue, contributed also to increase the animosity already ex- 
isting between the Jews and Christians. 

Such was the constitution of the Christian church, and the spirit 
of fraternity which reigned among the faithful, that these sentiments 
were communicated from breast to breast, and their dislikes as well 
as their attachments were equally felt and equally shared by the 
brethren of all the churches; the eloquence of the Christian orators 
was exerted in every assembly, in their love-feasts as well as their 
metropolises ; and it must be confessed that in place of calming the 
irritation and deadening the rancour of their minds, they too often 
preached up the most violent doctrines, and scattered words of fire 
amongst their bearers. 

Let us picture to ourselves, for instance, the prodigious effect which 
would be produced in the midst of a congregation of Christians piously 
assembled at the foot of the cross, on hearing these words of St. John 
Chrysostom, which we take from his orations against the Jews. 

“My brethren, I would desire to continue to preach betore you, 
shewing how that God is beyond our humble comprehension ; but a 
crying evil this day demands my attention, which is, your intercourse 
with the Jews. Reject from your very hearts the guilty practice of 
visiting and associating with these men, who were once indeed the 
children by adoption of the great God, but who have become worse 
than dogs. ‘They have rejected Jesus Christ, and cry out, We have 
no other king but Casar! The synagogue has become like a shame- 
less prostitute ; it should be to us as a cavern of hyenas and wild 
beasts.” + 

This general aversion to the Jews, on the part of the Christian 
church, was farther evinced by the regulations of the councils, a kind 
of legislative enactments which obtained the greatest authority over 
the society of the faithful. Already in the canons of the apostles we 
find a formal decision which prohibited Christians from entering the 
synagogues as well during the great feasts of the year, such as those of 
the purification and the passover, as on the simple sabbath day. . The 
clerk who may have broken these rules, is likened to those pontiffs of 


* The book of Epiphanius on heresies is certainly the most complete ; but St. 
Epiphanius, a very credulous historian, has related a quantity of facts which his su- 
perstitious reason has explained in a false or imperfect manner. Ile is a necessary, 
but a faulty guide in tracing the history of heretics. St. Irenwus has more philoso- 
phy, as well as Justin Martyr and Origen, ‘The best source from whence to draw 
on this subject, is evidently those rare but exact fragments of the works of the he- 
resiarchs, which have survived the war declared against them hy the orthodox, 

t St. John Chrysost. in Judios, orat. 2. 

t Apost. cum Labbe Collect. concil. t. 1. 
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Jesus Christ, who had shown their weakness by sacrificing to the gods 
on the sacred tripod. If a wavering faith had induced any Christian 
to deposit offerings in the Gentile temple, or to furnish oil for the sup- 
ply of the sabbath lamp, the same sentence of excommunication was 
launched against him, and he could only merit pardon by the most 
sincere repentance, and by performing penance at the door of the 
church, where, clothed in the meanest garments, and his head covered 
with ashes, he received his absolution from the hands of the deacon. 

The Council of Nice extends its prohibition still farther. * Neither 
the clergy nor laity may sit down to meals with Jews.” In the formal 
festivities of antiquity, it was often impossible for the Christian to 
preserve the purity of his faith, and the simplicity of his creed: the 
believer, whether, luxuriously reclining at the table of the Gentiles, 
he ate of the flesh of victims, and passively beheld the pouring out of 
libations to the gods, or, partaking of the more humble repasts of the 
Jews, he divided with them the roots and bitter herbs of the passover, 
found his faith not less exposed to dangers: for the solemn decrees 
of the church repeatedly proscribed the dangerous familiarity of these 
common entertainments between the Christians, the Jews, and the 
Gentiles.* 

At the same time, the Council of Elvira strictly prohibited soliciting 
the blessing of the Rabbins, to call down a fruitful and abundant har- 
vest. The synagogue had still some customs in common with the 
church, and the obscure faith of the Christians in the rural districts 
invoked the blessing of the Rabbins with the same fervour as the 
prayers of the priests. t 

At last, the Councils of Laodicea and Carthage interdicted the ac- 
ceptance of the smallest gifts from the Jews, and even the most inno- 
cent intercourse with them; though the bishops were not to close the 
doors of the church against them. “ They may be allowed to attend the 
reading of the gospel and the instructions of the priests; but when 
the hour for the supper of the catechumens arrives, and when the pre- 
parations are begun for the celebration of the mysteries, the love- 
feasts, and the breaking of the holy bread, then they must be sent 
away, so as not to be able to pollute, by their presence, the ceremonies 
of the church, and reveal its secret rites.” { 


CHAPTER VII, 


State of the Jews in the empire from Constantine to the pubheation of the Code 
of Justinian. 


- . e 
A. DD, O915—527, 


While the triumphant church hurled its thunders against the sy- 
nagogue, the imperial legislation, though imbibing this new spirit and 
tendency of the christian world, proceeded less vehemently in the 


* Labbe Magn. Collect. concil, t. i. 
t This custom of blessing 

almonds, still exists in Spain 
t Labbe Conecihia, t. i, 


the harvest, and particularly the apricots, peaches, and 
» (Orden delas Oraciones Nassana Raba, }- 473.) 
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path of political rigour. The empire, in the midst of which Constan- 
tine had just uplifted the standard of the cross, had not experienced 
a thorough revolution, and the conversion of the son of Helen had 
been less an imperative command than an example to his subjects. 
Without doubt, the number of Christians would be considerably in- 
creased by the change of religion in their prince, but most of the 
princes adhered to the manners and religion of their ancestors. When 
Constantine arrived at Rome, the senate celebrated his triumph in the 
Capitol, as in the palmy days of Augustus and the great divinities of 
Olympus, and incense burned in honour of the prince on the old altars 
of victory. Until the utter defeat of Licinius, and the foundation of 
Constantinople, the new disciple of Christ protected with impartial 
favour all the subjects of his empire, whatever might be their faith ; 
and although, at the time of this last event, his power, more firmly es- 
tablished, had ventured openly to exhibit its partiality for the christian 
religion, we shall see, nevertheless, that the laws relative to the Israel- 
ites became harsher and more severe, but slowly and by degrees. When 
Constantine gratefully accepted the title of Sovereign Pontiff of the 
gods of the Capitol—when the colleges of the priests, the caves of 
Mithra, the mysteries of Isis, and the temples of Cybele, were all per- 
mitted in the empire—it was impossible for the synagogue not to ex- 
perience the benefit of that universal toleration which policy dictated 
to the master of the Roman world.* 

Thus the first acts of the legislation of Constantine had rather for 
their object to reward the Jews who might embrace the christian faith, 
than to persecute those who should persist in adhering to that of their 
ancestors. 

Neophytes enjoyed various privileges, and the dignities of the state 
tended to inflame their zeal. There is a law in the Theodosian code, 
dated in the first years of the reign of Constantine, which punishes 
any Israelites who shall forcibly oppose the voluntary conversion of 
their brethren ; and if we may rely on the testimony of Aboulpharages, 
more than twelve thousand Jews received the law of the Messiah, 
under Constantine and his immediate successor.} 

Amongst the most remarkable conversions of this epoch, the 
church has preserved the remembrance of those of St. Epiphanius, 
the historian of the heresies, and of the priest Joseph, whom Con- 
stantine advanced to the pompous dignity of count. We shall relate 
them with some detail, because, amidst so many marvellous and cre- 
dulous stories, they may enable us to appreciate the respective con- 
dition of the two religious societies then at variance. E-piphanius was 
born of Jewish parents, in a village of Syria; his mother, a widow, 
had exhausted her fortune in procuring him an education for the 
law—insomuch, that when her son had arrived at the age of discretion, 
she was so poor as to be obliged to seek charity at the hands of 
Tryphon, one of the masters of the synagogue. The rabbin was so 


* See the title of the Theodosian code de Judais et Calicolis, where the laws of Con- 
stantine are reported: the devout faith of Theodosius has sometimes mutilated them, 
There are frequent interpolations in the Justinian code, 
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satisfied with his zeal and his acquirements, that, on dying, he be- 
queathed to him his daughter and his fortune. Epiphanius was living 
quietly, attending the public schools and oratories of Israel, when he 
chanced to hear of a monk named Lucius, who lived in the desert, and 
whose ardent faith had procured for him the gift of performing 
miracles. 

Epiphanius visited this solitary with pleasure, and found him sur- 
rounded by the poor and infirm. “ One day,” he says, ** when the 
cenobite had parted with everything, even to his last wretched gar- 
ment, he was miraculously clothed with a mantle from heaven ; and 
my soul, which had hitherto persevered in darkness, at length ex- 
panded to the gospel-light.” Lucius introduced the Israelite and his 
young sister, who shared his zeal, to the bishop, by whom they were 
admitted among the number of catechumens. Epiphanius afterwards 
travelled in Egypt, where at first he was led away by the Valentinian 
errors; but he soon rejected the brilliant conceptions of the gnostics, 
of which he has written an account, and was at last raised by the em- 
peror to the bishopric of Constantinople.* 

Joseph, whom, as we have already said, the same prince advanced 
to the dignity of count, had begun by exercising in the synagogue the 
functions of apostle, or preacher of the law of Moses, under the patri- 
arch Hillel, who before his death had been suspected of Christianity. 
Having been appointed tutor of his successor, Judah, who was too 
young to perform the duties of the patriarchate, at that time heredi- 
tary, he had acquired the government of the synagogue of Tiberias. 
Common report had designated the late patriarch as the richest Jew 
in the city.- Joseph hastened to inspect the spot where it was said 
his brilliant treasures were concealed; but what was his astonishment 


when, in place of heaps of gold piled up, he only found the gospels of 


St. Matthew and St. John, and the Acts of the Apostles, in Hebrew ¢ 
While Joseph perused with a secret but absorbing interest these books 
of Christianity, the patriarch Judah, his ward, as soon as he verged 


towards his twentieth year, gave himself up, to the great scandal of 


Israel, to all the license and excesses of debauch. This spectacle, to- 
gether with certain miracles which the biographer of Joseph takes 
care to relate, inspired the follower of the synagogue with a_ still 
stronger inclination towards the gospel. He was at no pains to con- 
ceal his preference ; and in a town of Cilicia, where he was sent to 
collect the didrachma, and to reform the organization of some schools, 
he became an object of jealous superintendence to the rabbins. His 
brethren at length surprised him reading the acts of the apostle Paul, 
and this symptom of apostasy filled them with such indignation, that 
they dragged him into the midst of the synagogue, and delivered him 
over to the lash of the Pharisees. ‘This circumstance determined him 
at once to get baptized. Constantine welcomed him to his court, and 


honoured him with his confidence. According to the testimony of 


Epiphanius, the only privilege which the new convert demanded was 
the pious commission of visiting Judea, for the purpose of building 
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churches in honour of Christ, particularly at Tiberias, Diocesarea, 
Sephoris, and Capernaum, Jewish cities in Palestine in which the 
christian religion had neither priests nor altars. Joseph went first to 
Tiberias, where he caused a temple, built of square blocks of marble, 
and which the emperor Adrian had consecrated to the “ uxknown God,” 
to be pulled down. The Jews were using it for public baths ; Joseph 
determined to turn it into a church, dedicated to the apostles. The 
workmen had already collected the stones, and prepared the lime and 
mortar, when the populace, at the instigation of the rabbins, rose 
en masse to obstruct the efforts of the apostate. ‘The historian to 
whom we are indebted for these facts has entered into a long account 
of the difficulties which Joseph had to encounter in the course of his 
mission, and confesses, with grief, that the new count had only suc- 
ceeded, during his long stay in Palestine, in erecting a few christian 
churches at Scythopolis and Diocwsarea.* 

We have related these events, because they may help to make us 
acquainted with the respective situation of the Jews and Christians 
during the early period of the government of Constantine. ‘The laws 
of this prince are distinguished by a great spirit of moderation. Some 
legionaries had entered by force into the synagogues ; a rescvript of the 
emperor forced them to go out, because it was unbecoming to disturb 
temples and oratories on feast days. The officers of the palace once 
wished to constrain the Israelites to personal services, and to appear 
before the prefect, or the tribunal of justice, during the ceremonies of 
the sabbath ; the emperor reminds them of the privileges granted to 
the synagogue by Severus, and orders that the Israelites shall on no 
account be cited to appear anywhere during their religious feasts, or 
even on their sabbath day.t At the same time, like the other citizens, 
they are subjected to all the charges of the curia. “ In the municipal 
towns, they will be called upon to bear their part in the burthens and 
obligations of the public administration ; for the Jews cannot expect, 
that what is the peculiar privilege of the higher functionaries of the 
state, can be accorded to their obstinate adherence to their faith "t 
their respectable patriarchs only shall be exempt, since their office is 
sufficiently high to be included in the exception.§ The Christians 
must neither annoy nor persecute the Jews, whose religion is tolerated 
in the empire ; the latter may even keep Catholic slaves, provided they 
do not on any account subject them to circumcision and the Jewish 
rites.” || ; 

As the government of Constantine acquired strength, his policy 
with regard to those religions which still resisted the imperious as- 
cendant of the faith of Jesus Christ became more marked and decided. 
Twenty-two years had scarcely elapsed since the famous edict of 
Milan, which gave liberty to the church, when Constantine boldly 
celebrated the vicennial fétes of his accession to the empire in the 
churches of the Christians, to the great scandal of the priests of pagan- 


* Epiphan, Hares. 30, No. 5. 

t Cod. Theodos. tit. viii. de Judawis et Calicolis. 
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ism and the old Romans. A new capital had arisen under a new ad- 


ministration ; and Constantine felt assured that the Christians, out of 


gratitude, would support his authority, which even yet was disputed, 
whereas the followers of the ancient superstitions regarded it with a 
secret jealousy, and might in the end conspire to overthrow it. From 
this moment he contemplated the destruction of the crumbling edifice 
of polytheism, but which was not to be despised even in its decay. By 
his orders, the officers of the palace visited the provinces ; and while 
the merciless axe respected neither the temples of the gods nor the 


sacred woods—while Antioch bewailed the voluptuous groves of 


Daphne, and Egypt the majestic colossus of Isis, most of the syna- 
gogues of Alexandria, of Rome, and of Carthage were given up to the 
tunatical zeal of Christians, who, inflamed by the passionate exhorta- 
tions of their bishops, tore down the walls of oratories and synagogues 
which had long beheld the prayers and ceremonies of Israel.* 

A curious letter of Eutropia, the mother of the empress Fausta, is 
extant, in which this pious Christian denounces to St. Macarius and 
the bishops of Syria the unholy ceremonies and sacrilegious profana- 
tion of the Jews, which she had lately witnessed. Devotion had taken 
her to Palestine ; at about two hundred and fifty furlongs from Jeru- 
salem she had stopped near Teribinthus, in the ‘alley of Mamre, the 
venerable spot where Abraham had entertained the three angels sent 
by Jehovah.t By the side of the old well where the patriarch watered 
his flocks, the oratories of the Israelites and the little temples built by 
the Gentiles in honour of favourable divinities, had risen promiscuously. 
That which had more particularly astonished the pious Eutropia was 
the strange scene which the valley of Mamre or Teribinthus presented. 
An annual market was held there, and a general feast observed, which 
was open to all comers ;—the Jewish merchant and the Arab of the 
desert alighted there from their camels to venerate the land of Abra- 
ham, while the Gentiles poured out libations of wine, and offered up 
oxen crowned with garlands, the cock and the he-goat, symbols of im- 
purity. The crowd and the confusion were so great, that the Christians 
complained they could not perform their prescribed ablutions—so 
noisome were the waters of Abraham's well, from the odour of the 
Gentiles, and the meal cakes which the rabbins and pontifts threw into 
the waters to purify them. 

Nearly about the same time Helen visited Palestine, where the 
sight of so many revered spots, and of that nation formerly so power- 
ful and now scattered abroad, rekindled her zeal and inflamed her 
devotion: every oratory, and every point of her pilgrimage, recalled 
to her the great events of sacred history, and the remembrance of 
the ingratitude of the Israelites. She ascended the mount Gherazim, 
where the Samaritans pretend that Abraham went forth to sacrifice 
his son. At the well of Sichem Jesus Christ had asked for water 
from the Samaritan woman; the neighbouring fountain, shaded with 
plantains, was that in which Jacob bathed with his flocks; and an almond 
tree, planted with the patriarch’s own hands, recorded his prophetic 
dream of the continuance of his posterity. In Jerusalem, Helen ad- 
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mired, by turns, the remains of the palace of Solomon, the modest abode 
of Hezekiah, the fountain of Siloa, Mount Golgotha, where Jesus 
had been crucified, and the tombstone which had been laid over the 
place where he lay. Wdtollyabsorbed in these painful recollections, 
Helen wished, by a durable monument, to commemorate the blind- 
ness of the Jews. On the very spot where they had overwhelmed 
the Nazarene with such accumulated outrages, a costly church was 
erected ; that cross, which the rabbins and doctors looked upon as 
the eternal witness of an impostor’s ignominy, carefully sought out 
and protected, became a precious relic; and the new master of the 
Roman world disdained not to adorn the eagle of the Casars with 
the nails which had been used to crucify the Redeemer.* 

All these ideas must have tended to exclude from the legislation 
those principles of wisdom and moderation which had distinguished 
the first acts of the reign of Constantine ; and accordingly, the laws 
of Constantius, his successor, are impregnated with the increasing 
effervescence of religious opinions. In the Theodosian code there are 
but three rescripts of this prince relating to the Jews, but they evince 
a complete change in the spirit of legislation; the earliest ratifies for 
the first time, that decree of the councils which prohibits a Christian 
from marrying a Jewess.+ Constantius considers these unions as 
criminal, and deprives them of all the privileges of legitimacy. An- 
other law deprives the Israelites of the power of acquiring or pos- 
sessing Catholic slaves: confounding civil ordinances with religious 
prejudices, the legislator declares that he cannot tolerate the autho- 
rity of a master in those whom the oracles of religion condemn to 
servitude ; if a slave has been circumcised by his master, he obtains 
his freedom, and the master is punished with death. To conclude, 
Constantius visits with confiscation the freeman who deserts the altars 
of Christ to go and pray in the synagogue ; moreover, the apostate 
is to be deprived of the power of making a will, or disposing of his 
goods by a last bequest. 

Under the blows received by these severe laws, the Jews endea- 
voured to create a rising in various parts of Palestine.§ While the 
Roman legions resisted in the west the armies of Magnentius, Dio- 
cesarea hecame the seat of a vast conspiracy, which had for its 
object to open the territory of the empire to Sapor, and to favour 
the invasion of the Persians. The long resistance of Niribia thwarted 
the accomplishment of this criminal design; Diocaesarea was de- 
stroyed by the Caesar Gallus, and, according to St. Hilary, Constan- 
tius renewed against the Jews that law of the Emperor Adrian which 
interdicted them from approaching the walls of Jerusalem.) 

If one can judge of an age by its contemporary writings, it will 
not be supererogatory to remark, that the reign of Constantius is filled 
with the violent declamations of the Christian church against the 
synagogue ; the bishops and priests momentarily abandoned the vain 


* Euseb. de Vita Constantin. lib. iii. ch. xxv. 47, 51, 595. 
Cod. Theodos. tit. viii. De Judais et Celicolis, 

Cod. Theodos. ibid. i. 7. 
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dispute of Arianism, but to inveigh against the obstinacy and ingra. 
titude of theJews. Amongst these reeords, which time has respected, 
there is one of singular nature, which describes the state of men's 
minds and opinions ; it is a dialogue between ten Christian virgins on 
matters of faith and morality: while Marcella, one of the pious 
spouses of Jesus Christ, extols the virtues and delights of chastity, 
and Theophila, on the contrary, considers the marriage state as a 
remedy provided for human frailty, Mecles, the eldest, declaims 
against the Jews, their hardened wickedness, and the persecutions 
which, through them, the Christian church has experienced. Through- 
out the slightly Oriental style of this dialogue one finds again the 
reasonings and objections which the Catholics at every epoch have 
brought forward against the incorrigible Israelites.* 

On the death of Constantius, a remarkable epoch commences for 
the synagogue. The successor of this prince, the Emperor Julian, 
had no personal predilection for the Jewish religion ; wholly occupied 
with the revival of paganism, and with the care of embellishing its 
temples and multiplying its sacrifices, the philosophical prince hardly 
cared to throw evena curious glance at the Jewish antiquities. In his 
work against Christianity, of which St. Cyril has preserved to us 
some fragments, Julian, in imitation of Celsus and Porphyry, sets 
himself against the Holy Scriptures: he attacks, with a subtle dia- 
lectic, the entire composition of Genesis, and treats it as a meagre 
and imperfect sketch of the mysterious songs of Orpheus upon chaos. 
In that vast collection of the laws and ceremonial tradition, arranged 
by Moses, the Cwsar only finds the practice of circumcision worthy 
of approbation, because it had been borrowed from Egypt, and the 
secret sacrifices of the Criobolus and Taurobolus.t In a letter ad- 
dressed to the inhabitants of Alexandria, Julian engages the citizens 


of a town which Serapis deigned to visit, to shun the superstition of 


the Hebrews, that exiled race which the Egyptians held a long time 
in slavery, and to remember that the great Jupiter opens for the 
Alexandrians the beneficent sources of the Nile, whereas Jehovah 
had commanded the Hebrews to despoil Egypt. Julian, then, in 


tact, had but avery slight esteem for the religion and worship ot 


Moses; but that which urged him to gather together the scattered 
wrecks of the synagogue, was the profound hatred he bore towards 
Christianity, and a passionate desire to raise up every possible testi- 
mony against the Gospel preaching. ‘The Nazarene had foretold the 
destruction of Jerusalem, and the fathers of the church continually 
cited the dispersion of the Jews as a living proof of the divine mis- 
sion of Christ. Julian, who had been nurtured, during his infancy, 
in the study of the Seriptures in the churches of Constantinople, had 
fully estimated of what immense importance it would be for the tri- 
uimph of pagaimsm to destroy this argument so solemnly adduced by 
the Christians, and by rebuilding Jerusalem, and re-establishing her 
altars and her priesthood, to strike a mortal blow at the rival religion. 
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The same malicious policy which induced him to recall the Donatists 
from exile, and to substitute the eagle of Jupiter, and the images of 
the Capitol, for the sacred labarum, determined him also to collect 
the dispersed members of the Jewish commonwealth, in order that 
he might make a powerful weapon of such an event in his philoso- 


phical discussions. 


Amongst the works of Julian, time has spared an epistle which he 
addresses to the community of the Jews, about the same time that 
he dictated to the sophist Libanius the famous Misopagon, against 
the inhabitants of Antioch. 

« The late reign was hard upon you, not so much on account of 
your servitude, as because you were exposed to exactions which were 
levied on you without any order from the emperor. I myself have 
witnessed these exactions, and I have burnt the ordinances which 
they were keeping to oppress you; do not impute your grievances to 
Constantius, but to the profane babblers who eat at his table. | 
have seized some of them with my own hands, and flung them into a 
ditch, so that not a vestige of them may be left amongst you. As I 
wish to confer the greatest benefits upon you of which I am capable, 
| have desired your patriarch, Hillel, not to exact the tributes, so 
that, living in peace, you may offer up prayers for the prosperity of 
my reign to that great God whose holy hands have placed the crown 
upon my head. The chief object of your desire should be, that I 
may be enabled, after gloriously terminating the Persian war, to re- 
build the holy city of Jerusalem, which you have so long yearned to 
dwell in once more, and there along with you return thanks to the 
great God for all his various and bountiful mercices.”* 

At the epoch when Julian thus awakened the hopes of Israel, the 
synagogue was rejoicing in the expectation that “ the time was come 
when God would avenge his people, and raise up Sion from her capti- 
vity.” According to the promises of the rabbins, the Israelites were 
destined, four hundred and eighty years after the dispersion, to reign 
over the Roman empire, and to sell its inhabitants to the Sabians ; 
and while Jerusalem, shining with renewed splendour, lifted up her 
head above the nations, the liberating Messiah was to subdue king- 
doms, and put the princes of the earth under his feet.t These ex- 
pectations, already exercising of themselves so powerful an influence 
over the minds of the superstitious Israelites, were greatly strength- 
ened by the promises of Julian. They could not refrain from ex- 
pressing their feelings in the most boisterous acclamations, and with 
characteristic impetuosity they at once proceeded to profane several 
of the Christian temples. They assembled tumultuously in several 
towns of Syria, and overthrew the rising churches of Gaza and As- 
calon. More than fifty years after this sedition, St. Ambrose still 
deplores the outrages of the Jews on the basilicks of Damascus dur- 
ing ** the ephemeral reign of the apostate.” { 

While Julian was at Antioch, making preparations for his Persian 


* Julian so calls Ilim: bat he does not consider him to be the only God. Epast. 
bragm, 205, 
t S. ieron. in’ Psalm 
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campaign, some of the chiets of the synagogue and elders of the 
Sanhedeitn came to offer him the gratefal acknowledgments of their 
fraternity. In the midst of the occupations of war, and the pursuit 
of philosophy, Julian disdained not to converse with the masters and 
rabbins ; and the prince who unscrupulously levelled the cathedrals 


of the Christians at Antioch, complained to the Jewish pontiffs of 


their negligence in the performance of sanctification and prayer. 
“ Why have you left off your sacrifices,” he said, “ just at the mo- 
ment when the aid of Heaven is so especially necessary for me ?” 
Upon which the deputies ventured to remind him, with mournful 


accents, that the temple was destroyed, and that the sacred law of 


Israel prohibited the sacrifice, except in that sanctuary. ‘ Well, 
then, read your prophets, and you will see that your misfortunes are 
to cease in my reign, that the temple of Solomon is to rise from its 
ruins, and that thousands of oxen are to be sacrificed amidst the 
songs of your Levites, as in the days of your great king !” 

The impatient resolution of Julian could not await the conclusion 
of the Persian war, to commence this pious undertaking ; an imperial 
rescript ordained that the sanctuary of the Jews should be built up 


opposite to the church of the Resurrection, and that a colony of 


Israelites, restored to Jerusalem with all their rights and_ privileges, 
should henceforth give laws to the Christians or Nazarenes. 

In one of his letters, Julian charges his friend Alypius to look to 
the execution of his orders ; he wishes him, if it is necessary, even to 
suspend the duties of the empire, or at all events to abandon for a 
short time the delightful commerce of philosophy and the muses, 
in order to restore to an ancient people the pomp of their cere- 
monies, and thus to increase the sacrifices offered up to the immortal 
gods, * 

The Christians heard with dismay the orders of Julian. Should 
the project of the emperor succeed without opposition, Christianity 
was struck at its basis. “ What a victim! what a holocaust he pro- 
mised to his gods!" cries Gregory of Nazianze ; ‘* you yourself, O 
Christ! and all the faithful in Assyria, would have been bowed down 
beneath the demon’s empire. + “ A strong faith was indeed neces- 
sary,” adds St. John Chrysostom, “to prevent one’s being carried 
uway by the common apprehensions.”t And thus, naught but tears 
and lamentations were heard in the assemblies of the believers, and 
the priests and bishops could hardly sustain the timid doubts and 
wavermg taith of the Christians. 

_ The Jews, on the contrary, thought they had received an order 
from the Lord himself. The glorious news of their approaching 
restoration spread from east to west; thousands of men, women, and 
children, clothed in festive garments, congregated round the holy 
city: and no sooner had Alypius publicly announced the solemn 


decree of the prince, than the works were begun. ‘“ Vast heaps of 


materials,” says St. Gregory, “towered up like mountains ; the site 
of the temple was cleared of its ashes. You might have seen the 


* Julian, Epistol, X XIX, 
t St. Greg. Nazianz. Orat. iv. 
+ St. John Chrysostom. Orat. alversus Fudawos, t,t. p. 580, toa. p. o7 4. 
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Israelites lavishing their wealth and their labours upon the ruins of 
that temple yet smitten with the curse of heaven; some broke up 
and removed the earth with spades and pickaxes of silver, others 
carried in costly baskets the mortar and the square stones which were 
to serve for the porches and cloisters ; women and children, attired 
in lawn and silk, were covered with ashes and dust ; while all joined 
aloud in psalms of thanksgiving unto the Lord, who had brought 
them up out of the land of Egypt and of Babylon, and who had now 
once more redeemed them from a heavier captivity. But the Lord 
accomplished his ends. The Jews insulted our Christ, and the friends 
of the Apostate asked in derision, “ Where was now the Galilean ?” 
Nevertheless, on the evening of this busy day a sudden tempest of 
wind arose and overthrew with a crash the stones and mortar; the 
foundations so laboriously excavated were presently choked up with 
rubbish ; a tremendous earthquake heaved on every side ; thousands 
of the Jews were crushed by the falling in of a large cloister, to 
which they had fled for refuge, while others, rushing to the church, 
were pursued by the devouring flames. Amidst the flashing of light- 
nings and the pealing of thunders, fiery bolts were poured forth from 
the blazing heavens, dealing death, burning stones to ashes, and 
melting the implements of iron and silver scattered all around. What 
a spectacle did that awful field present, with its hideous mass of 
crumbling walls and blackened corpses! Yet the Israelites, un- 
daunted by these appalling obstacles, returned to their operations, 
and the next morning beheld them again preparing for the labours of 
the day. And again the earth heaved with redoubled shocks; in 
vain they endeavoured to plant the blocks of the foundation ; the 
ground yawned beneath their feet, and sulphurous balls of fire, shoot- 
ing forth from the chasms, shivered the stones to pieces. As often 
as the hand of man essayed to erect his puny works, so often, adds 
Gregory, the hand of God destroyed them, thus fulfilling the words 
of the Scripture, “I will prevent the foolish designs of the wicked, 
and my hand shall destroy his works.”* 

To this extraordinary description of a contemporary, “ a descrip- 
tion,” says Gibbon, “ which should satisfy a believing, and must asto- 
nish an incredulous mind,”+ St. Cyril bishop of Jerusalem adds 
various prodigies. On the second night of this phenomenon, when 
amidst the storm of the elements the heaven and earth seemed to 
come together, a resplendent cross stood revealed in the sky, encircled 
by a thousand rays. On the morrow the Jews found their garments 
stamped with the miraculous sign, and many in Jerusalem thereupon 
were converted and believed. 

The fathers of the church, in relating this event, not only appeal 
to the contemporaneous testimony of the christian church, but also to 
that of the Gentiles. St. Gregory of Nazianzen, who wrote an 


* S. Gregor. Nazianz. ibid. ' 
t Gibbon is, of all historians, the one who bas given the best and most imparta 
account of the different relations which have been transmitted to us of this phe- 
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account of it in the very year in which it happened, strenuously 
asserts that the most inveterate pagans did not dispute the occurrence 
of the prodigy, and that they attributed it to physical causes, or the 
power of demons. However strange this assertion may appear, it is 
nevertheless confirmed by the statement of Ammianus Marcellinus. 
This philosophic historian, a zealous, but at the same time impartial 
defender of the institutions and doctrines of paganism, has recorded 
in his history the obstacles which presented themselves to the re- 
building of the temple of Jerusalem. ‘“ Whilst Alypius, assisted by 
the governor of the province, urged with vigour and diligence the 
execution of the work, horrible balls of fire breaking out near the 
foundations, with frequent and reiterated attacks, rendered the place 
from time to time inaccessible to the scorched and blasted workmen ; 
and the victorious element continuing in this manner obstinately and 
resolutely bent, as it were, to drive them to a distance, the under- 
tuking was abandoned.* In one of his letters to the philosopher 
Libanius, Julian himself avows that he had been anxious to rebuild 
the temple of Jerusalem; and retracing the history of that ancient 
building, he reminds him how it had been three times destroyed since 
the death of its first founder, which would not have been correct 
unless he had included, as the third destruction, the one which hap- 
pened in his reign. 

This was far too important an event in the history of the syna- 
gogue for the rabbins to keep silence upon it. “ Julian,” says the 
annalist David Ganz, “ issued an ordinance for the rebuilding of the 
holy edifice of the temple, and supplied all the requisite expenses out 
of his treasury; but the prevention came from heaven, for Caesar 
was wounded in the Persian war.”+ 


“In the time of king Chanan,” adds Gedaliah, in his Chain of 


Traditions, “about the year 4349, the books of the annals relate 
that a general stir prevailed throughout the universe. As the temple 
had fallen, the Jews endeavoured to rebuild it, by order of the Em- 
peror Julian; but flames came down trom heaven, and a great many 
Jews were burnt to death.’} . 

We have impartially adduced all these various testimonies, which 
we submit to a judicious criticism. If the piety of the Christian 
can adore therein the manifestations of a secret Providence consum- 
mating its judgments upon a proscribed race, the philosopher can 
only recognize in them one of those terrible phenomena which are 
common to the East, and which about the same period actually de- 
stroyed many flourishing cities in Asia Minor. At all events, how- 
ever viewed by the historian, it will be enough to say, that with the 


reign of Julian vanished once more all the hopes of the children of 


Israel. His successor, Jovian, re-established the faith of the Messiah, 


* Amm. Marcell, xxiii. chap. v. ( 


um rei fortiter incitaret Alypius, juvaretque 
provincu® rector, : 


metuend: globi flammarum, prope fundamenta crebris assultibus 


aliquoties operantibus inaccessum, hocque modo 
nte, cessavit Inceptum. 


erumpentes, fecere locum exurtis 
elemento destinatius repelle 
t Ganz. Isemach, p. 2. 
+ Sclnalschelet Hakabala, ad ann, 4949, 
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and the cross of Jesus Christ again glittered by the imperial eagle. 
The short administration of this prince did not allow his zeal for the 
Catholic faith to display itself, otherwise than by the restoration of the 
churches thrown down during the reign of Julian. Valens and Va- 
lentinian, associated in the empire, held but an uncertain belief in 
the real dogmas of Christianity. Valentinian adopted the Nicene 
creed ; Valens inclined to Arianism ; and the disputes between these 
two sects absorbed the attention of these royal theologians. Valens, 
strenuous defender of the tenets of Arius, allowed himself to be hur- 
ried away into all the extremes of persecution against the orthodox, and 
the triumphant refutation of rival opinion occupied his mind infinitely 
more than the extinction of paganism and the suppression of Judaism. 
“While the Emperor Valens persecuted the Catholics,” says an his- 
torian of the church,* “ he left the Jews, and even the pagans, the free 
and unmolested exercise of their religion, and they were quietly suf- 
fered to observe those profane ceremonies which Julian had restored, 
and which Jovian had not time to abolish.” In fact, during the reign 
of Valens, the synagogue could peaceably address their vows and 
adorations to the God of Israel. 

Idacius carefully records in his Fasti, that the feasts of Jupiter and 
of Ceres were celebrated with great pomp and rejoicings, and that 
both at Antioch and Alexandria the Jews mixed with the pagans in 
the sacred orgies of Bacchus. Under the reign of a christian em- 
peror, men clothed in tigers’ skins were seen dancing through various 
populous cities of Asia, and celebrating the son of Semele, whom 
some mystic philosophers under Julian mistook for Moses and Joshua. | 

Nothwithstanding, there exist in the code of Justinian many laws 
inscribed with the name of Valens and Valentinian, and after him of 
Gratian, which display the spirit of their legislation, sometimes im- 
partial, but often vexatious, with regard to the synagogue. “ The 
Jews,” says the Emperor Valens, “ flatter themselves that they shall 
be exempt from filling municipal offices, but do they not know that 
no one, not even those who devote themselves to the service of the 
church, can be allowed to dispense with contributing their share in 
bearing the public burdens ?”t 

Theodoret, chap. iv. Hist, xiv. t Idacius, Fast. 21. 
t Cod. Justin. de Judais et Cwlicelis 
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A PASSAGE IN THE LIFE OF ALFIERI. 
BY J.C. C. 


Two men who had sought for protection from the. rays of the sun in 
un arbour which was overshadowed by the thick leaves of a wide- 
spreading vine, were seated opposite to each other, leaning on a table, 
and smoking perfumed cigarettos. 

The elder, who appeared to be about forty years of age, was tall 
and pale ; his costume, which was rich although simple, had somewhat 
of a military appearance about it. As for the younger, he was cha- 
racterised by that slovenly elegance which had begun to be fashion- 
able in Italy as well as in France, towards the end of the eighteenth 
century. 

«Faith, Alfieri,” said the elder of the two, “ you were the last per- 
son in the world I expected to have met at Abano.” 

“ Yet, methinks, the sick man’s place should be where he may hope 
to mend his health.” 

The young man looked at the count: “ The fact is, you do look 
paler than usual; have you consulted the best physicians 7” 

« Yes,” 

** And what do they say ¢ 

“ The same thing over and over again. They promise me in the 
winter that I shall be well in the summer; and when the summer 
comes and I feel no relief, they assure me that I shall be better in the 
winter. The Milanese doctors recommend the air of Naples, and the 
Neapolitan doctors that of Milan ; and so they go on, turning me over 
from one to the other, until I expect some day to die on the road be- 
tween these two places, if 1 continue to follow their ordinances.” 

“Come, come, nonsense, did you ever hear of anybody dying at 
your age? 

“ Sometimes,” murmured Alfieri pensively, and shaking his head. 

“I bet I know what ails you: you have eternally present to your 
mind the prediction of your old sorceress.” 

“Am I wrong, Cellini? I was only twelve years of age when that 
old woman told me all that has happened to me since. She said that 
I should leave Piedmont, that I should become a poet, and that my 
name would be celebrated.” 

“And that you would die at thirty-five. Who doesn’t know that 
part of your history? You have written on it an admirable sonnet 
which all Italy knows by heart. But that a man like you should 
put faith in the mummery of an old woman, is what I cannot under- 
stand.” 

The count sighed, but made no answer : a short silence ensued. 

“ Shall I tell you what it is that kills you ?” rejoined Cellini. “ At 
the bottom you are not ill, you are only low-spirited.” 
| “Tl hat's what the doctors say,” replied the count sadly, “but I feel 
it will carry me off at last.” 
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“Why not seek for some distractions? Why don't you travel ? 
W hen you quitted Milan, your intention, if 1 mistake not, was to go to 
Spain. 

“T have been there.” 

«“ Ah! indeed—and from thence to France.” 

“T have been there.” 

« And thence to Germany.” 

“| have been there.” 

“ But you must have been everywhere, if that’s the case. The fact 
is, | know you are a most expeditious traveller; you traverse each 
country as fast as your horse can gallop ; but you can't have had time 
to see anything.” 

«“ Pardon me ; L have seen mountains, cities, roads, and plains ; and, 
in the midst of all this, numberless myriads of human beings very busy 
doing nothing.” : 

‘¢ And what did you particularly notice ?” 

“Three splendid institutions: the sehlague in Germany, the police 
in France, and the inquisition in Spain.” 

“You're as full of satire as ever, I see,” said Cellini laughing ; “a 
misanthropist and a republican, a real descendant of Brutus in the papal 
states. But really, Alfieri, you do not deserve the favours which for- 
tune has bestowed upon you ; all our theatres ring with your triumphs. 
Italy has its eyes upon you; you are noble, rich, young, and yet you 
seem tired of life. What is it you would have to be happy °” 

“That's more than I can say ; something perhaps which is possessed 
by the lowliest of the crowd which covers me with acclamations ; a 
quiet and retired habitation, an obscure destiny, and a woman who 
would love me, seated by my side.” 

“ But what hinders you from having all this 7” 

Alfieri shrugged up his shoulders, and heaved a deep sigh. ‘“ You 
forget,” said he, “that chance has made a celebrated man of me, 
and a celebrated man is like a wild beast, everybody rushes to get a 
sight of him. Every man thinks that he has a right to spy into my 
actions ; [am never alone ; my books are like couriers, they announce 
my arrival wherever I go. As soon as I appear in an assembly, fare- 
well to free and friendly conversation ; universal silence prevails, the 
guests are all on the tip-toe of expectation; they expect to hear me 
speak as if I were a book. The women are all silent through fear, or 
else they give themselves airs to attract my notice. Brought up, as I 
was, almost in the midst of woods, secluded from soceity in my youth, 
I feel confused at being singled out as the object of universal atten- 
tion; unable to distinguish between real sympathy and impertinent 
curiosity, I wrap myself up in my reserve, and remain silent. I am 
therefore considered proud, when I am only unhappy. Ah! were I 
poor, destitute, miserable, I might believe in the affection of those who 
surround me; but I am now ever in doubt whether it is myself or my 
reputation which is sought after.”’ 

“I understand—you are as unfortunate as a king.” 

“ You seem to jest, but it is strictly true nevertheless. When I 
arrived here, I thought I had escaped from all my troubles; for a few 
days I was free to live like everybody else, 1 was comparatively happy 
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but the arr?val of a man, who bad seen me I don’t know where, de- 
stroyed everything.” ra me 

«“ That's the way of the world,” said Cellini—“ your celebrity is a 
burden to you, and I, who work my fingers off, remain buried in the 
most enviable obscurity.” . 

“It's your own fault ; you don’t stick to anything seriously.” 

“My dear count, you seem to forget that 1 am in the pay of an 
impressario, obliged to have three acts ready every month. You 
don't know what it is to be a composer to a theatre; it’s like the 
lamilord of a public-house, where there is a continued call on his 
genius.” 

* Until he at last gets to the bottom of it.” 

“That's just what has happened to me; | managed to live some 
time on about a dozen decent ideas —you know what an idea is, 
a thing you can dish up with fifty different sauces; you can put the 
beginning at the end, the middle at the beginning, and people wonder 
at the author's fecundity. I went on in this manner for about three 
years; but at last the public discovered that I gave them turned cloth 
tor new—I was hissed.” 

* Well, and how did you manage then ?’ 

“ Why, I determined to travel and regenerate my ideas.” 

“ And do you think you shall succeed ?” 

“ Quite certain of it. There are a great many persons at Abano, 
and plots are as thick here as the grasshoppers were in Egypt in the 
time of Pharaoh. In less than a month, | warrant you that I shall 
have gathered materials enough for as many comedies and dramas as 
will last me ten years at a moderate calculation. I only arrived yes- 
terday, and am already on the scent of an intrigue.” 

Altieri smiled incredulously. 

“Tis a fact,” continued Cellini, lowering his voice; “ yesterday, 
heated by travelling and unable to sleep, 1 ventured into the garden ; 
you know the small pavilion at the extremity of the gravel walk.” 

* Yes.” 

“ Well, I was strolling about near it, when I heard a door or a win- 
dow suddenly close. I turned about, and found myself cheek by jow! 
with a man.” 

“Can it be possible ?” 

“ Seeing me, he stopped short and seemed inclined to speak, but he 
altered his mind, turned away, and disappeared.” 

* Did you distinguish his features ?” 

“ As I do yours now—it was splendid moonlight.” 

“ And you would recognise him again 7” 

“TI have done so already.” 

** How 7” 

‘This morning I saw him in the pump-room.” 

* Do you know his name !” 

“ They call him Marliano.” 

The count started up with vivacity. “ Are you sure he came out 
of the pavilion ?” 

_“T couldn't swear to it, but I think he did.” 
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“ And you are sure that it was close to the pavilion at the bottom 
of the garden, near the poplar trees, that you met him ?” 

* Yes, under the windows of the Marchioness Alcanza.” 

Alfieri turned pale, his lips trembled convulsively, but he mastered 
his emotion and sat down again. 

« You see that I haven't lost my time,” continued Cellini, who had not 
remarked the count’s uneasiness. “I am on the scent of a love affair, 
which will no doubt furnish me with some excellent scenes. I had 
already remarked this Marliano, on account of his being so very ugly; 
he looks like the impenitent thief, in my idea. Seeing him continually 
in the company of the marchioness, who, by-the-bye, appears to hate 
him, I at first took him for her husband, but 1 was mistaken; there is 
a secret about it, which you must help me to penetrate.” 

It was indeed a secret; but it was not only now that the count de- 
sired to discover it. Cellini was far from being aware how inter- 
ested his friend was in this mystery, and what anguish his recital had 
inflicted upon him. 

The marchioness had been about three months at Abano. She had 
come alone, and was ill. Alfieri had done his best te avoid her; indeed 
he let slip no opportunity of showing his aversion when chance threw 
them together; but the young widow did her utmost to overcome 
a hatred, the cause of which she really was, or affected to be, ignorant 
of. Subsequently the count’s coldness had yielded to the marks of 
interest which he received from the marchioness, and a sort of inti- 
macy, which became more familiar every day, sprang up between 
them. He felt that this woman exercised more influence over him 
every time he saw her ; that his existence was, as it were, incomplete 
without her society ; and that, in short, his happiness depended on the 
continuance of that friendship which had so unexpectedly arisen out of 
his former dislike. 

He was on the point of telling her so one day, when Marliano ar- 
rived. At the sight of this man Bianca appeared confused; she wel- 
comed him with concealed affright ; there arose a sort of mute combat 
between them, in which the young widow was vanquished. 

Alfieri then remarked that she avoided him. It seemed to him as 
if this Marliano exercised over her a sort of jealous guardianship, to 
which she submitted, but against her will. What connexion could 
there exist between these two beings? Cellini’s story cleared up all 
his doubts, but he could not bring himself to put faith in the conclu- 
sions which it seemed to warrant. Then who was this Marliano? <A 
first glance seemed to indicate one of those men who pass their lives 
in the frivolities and dissipations of the world ; but after a more mi- 
nute examination he descried under this assumed mask a violent 
tenacity, a stubborn and headstrong will, one of those ignoble and 
coarse minds in a case of adamant. Alfieri had in vain endeavoured 
to study more deeply this man’s character ; all his advances were met 
with distant civility ; indeed the marchioness always interfered to 
put an end to any discussion which might arise between them she 
seemed to fear their coming in contact with each other. 

Such was the state of things, when one day the count, on descend- 
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ing into the garden rather earlier than usual, met the young widow 
alone. It was the first time since the arrival of Marliano, and he 
resolved to profit by it. After several useless attempts to discourse 
on indifferent topics, finding that he became more and more embar- 
rassed, he at last suddenly stopped, and taking the hand of the 
marchioness— 

“ What have you against me?” said he; “and why do you avoid 
me ?” 

“TI avoid you!” repeated she ; “ what can induce you to think so ?” 

“Do you think Iam blind, madam? For more than a fortnight 
this is the first time I have been able to speak to you.” 

The marchioness, who had been troubled for a moment, had now 
recovered herself. 

‘Are you sure that it is my fault?” asked she, smiling; “we 
seldom find those whom we do not care to seek.” 

“Ah, madam! you do not doubt my desire to partake of your 
society ?” 

“Why not? I know that my arrival at Abano displeased you at 
first. Did the intimacy of a few days suffice to destroy all your 
former prejudices ?” 

The count blushed, and endeavoured to exculpate himself. 

“Do not attempt to deny it,” continued the marchioness ; ‘ some 
one had poisoned your mind against me. I know that the only reason 
of your stay was your being obliged to wait for some letters which 
you expected ; you were consequently compelled to put up with my 
society.” 

“IT do not know who can have given you all these details,” said 
Alfieri, with unaffected simplicity , ‘but I cannot deny my faults, or 
conceal my thoughts. It is true that your name awakened in me a 
painful emotion, and that I did not attempt to hide it. But if such 
be the cause of your coldness towards me, which has succeeded so 
suddenly to your prior affability, you punish too cruelly a prejudice 
which your presence has sufficed to dissipate.” 

“ And may I ask you what this prejudice might be ?” 

“Were I to refuse to give you the explanation you demand, you 
might be inclined to suppose that it arose from some injurious repug- 
nance on my part; but your presence renewed a sensation of sorrow 
within my breast, of which I was not the master.” 

** And for what reason ?” 

“T once had a friend, madam, who had likewise been the com- 
panion of my studies. We had grown together, and I loved him as 
children love one another, because they are of the same age and 
enjoy the same pleasures. We had separated, but kept up a regular 
correspondence, for we could not forget the happy days of our boy- 
hood. I heard that he lived respected by all who knew him at Genoa. 
About a year back I learned that he had fallen in love with a woman, 
beautiful, admired, and courted by all. Two of my letters remained 
unanswered ; at last I received one from his mother—his love had 
been fatal to him.” 

“ And your friend was called ?” 

* Julio Aldi,” 
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On hearing this name, a cry escaped the marchioness. 

“It was then that I heard your name pronounced for the first 
time,” continued Alfieri; but seeing that the young woman had 
buried her face in her hands—* Pardon me, madam,” said he, with a 
supplicating and agitated voice, “I have afflicted you, but it was 
unavoidable. Now you are aware why I wished to avoid a person 
whose presence recalled to me the death of my friend.” 

‘How you must have hated me!” exclaimed the marchioness, 
bathed in tears. 

“No, madam ; for I knew that you did everything in your power 
to prevent their duel, that you even went to the place of ren- 
dezvous.” 

“Too late, sir—too late !" 

“The fault was not yours, and Aldi’s mother rendered you full 
justice; she did not accuse you in the agony of her grief, but the 
young man’s imprudence, which had exposed him to the Baron Rocea’s 
sword. Ah, how often have I condemned him for having ventured, 
in the chances of a duel, a life full of hope in the future! I then 
did not know that jealousy can excite to anger. I then did not know 
the anguish of always finding near the person beloved a face whose 
impassibility insults our sufferings—of hearing, wherever her voice is 
heard, the voice of another who answers her with familiarity! Now 
I comprehend why Aldi preferred certain death to tortures such as 
these; for I, a man of thought and reverie as I am, who never touched 
a sword in my life, I feel a thirst for shedding blood ; a challenge is 
ever on my lips, and I wish to be placed opposite to my adver- 
sary, sword in hand, to acquire the right of loving exclusively to 
myself.” 

Alfieri’s voice had risen as he spoke, his pale face was flushed, and, 
on pronouncing these last words his hand was outstretched as if he 
had grasped a sword; the marchioness made an involuntary motion to 
stop him. 

“Ah! you need not fear,” rejoined he with a bitter smile ; “ I have 
devoured my anger. What right had I to provoke a rival?  Jea- 
lousy is only permitted to him who can hope for a return to his af- 
fection. And yet,” continued he, after a short pause, “ what risk 
should I run in a duel? Is there not a terrible one engaged between 
me and my malady? and I well know what will be the issue of 
that.” 

The marchioness had insensibly drawn closer to him. Her looks 
were fixed on the poet’s dejected countenance with an indescribable 
expression of compassion, and she said, in a voice trembling with 
emotion, “Good heavens! what is the matter with you?” 

“Do you ask me? Do you not know both the cause and the 
cure? Nothing but a little affection which might inspire me with 
the desire to live; for an instant I imagined I had found it; I then 
breathed more freely ; I felt all the vigour of my first youth return, 
because I was happy; but it only lasted a few days, for I soon per- 
ceived that my hopes were groundless.” 

‘“Who told you so ?”’ 

Feb. 1841.—vou. XXxX.—NO. CXVIII. N 
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“ Bianca t” exclaimed he ; “have I understood you? Speak, I be- 
seech you—for pity’s sake, speak !” 

The marchioness was about to answer ; but she suddenly uttered a 
cry of terror, and tore herself from his embrace. ‘The count raised 
his eyes ; Marliano was standing at the corner of the parterre. 

The Genoese bowed coldly. On seeing him the marchioness had 
fallen back motionless on the bench; he advanced, and, without ap- 
pearing to notice her emotion, inquired after her health with impas- 
sible politeness. 

As for Alfieri, the arrival of this man at the moment that he was 
about to receive an avowal which he had so long and so ardently 
sought after, had at first drawn from him a gesture of anger ; but his 
attention was soon attracted towards Bianca, who by her looks seemed 
to be supplicating Marliano. Alfieri felt all his doubts: return; an 
invincible instinct pointed out this man to him as his rival, and he 
resolved to do his utmost to verify his suspicions. He observed to 
the marchioness that it was time to go to the spring, and he of- 
fered to escort her there. 

“T thank you, sir,” said the marchioness with embarrassment ; 
“I remain here; but do not let me interfere with your arran 
ments.” 

“My arrangements are yours, madam,” said the count; “ you 
know it—the only hours that 1 enjoy are those which I pass with 
you.” 

“I see, count, that you would succeed quite as well in madrigals 
us in tragedy,” replied the marchioness with effort. 

Alfieri shook his head. “ Do not rail, I beseech you, at the ex- 
pression of a sentiment which you know to be sincere,” said he ; 
‘you cannot mistake the cause of the change which your presence 
has worked in me. Before 1 knew you 1 was unhappy, wearied with 
all that vain applause which is called glory. 1 saw you—melancholy, 
fatigue, all disappeared. You have acted on me like the rays of the 
sun on a drooping plant—I owe you my very existence.” 

* Sie!” exclaimed the marchioness, terrified; and then she turned 
her eyes upon Marliano, but he remained calm and motionless. 

Altieri had watched her looks and her movements. 

* You will excuse me,” rejoined he, turning towards the Genoese ; 
“such confessions are not usually made in the presence of a third 
person. I have doubtless been indiscreet.” 

Marliano bowed. “I feel happy,” said he, “ count, to have in- 
spired you with so much confidence as to induce you to make such an 
avowal of your sentiments.” 

“T assure you, signor, that I rejoice that you hear me.” 

“It is rather for me to rejoice to find that a great poet employs, to 
express his passion, an eloquence which others in vain seek for in 
their love.” 

The irony with which these last words had been pronounced had 
something so cold, so piercing about it, that it produced on Alfieri the 
effect of those wounds which we do not feel at first; but when he 
understood the full force of it, a flush of indignation caused his very 
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blood to boil: his eyes met those of Marliano. Bianca threw herself 


between these two glances, in which they exchanged their hatred. 

“We well know your gallantry, count,” said she; “but we have 
had quite enough on that chapter for to-day. Ido not intend to go 
to the spring, but I do not wish to hinder you from taking your ac- 
customed walk ; you will bring me a nosegay on your return.” 

The count made an effort on himself, and took his leave. Marliano 
was about to follow him. 

“Signor Marliano!” exclaimed the marchioness, “ you promised 
to read me a chapter.” 

The Genoese turned towards her, a sardonic smile played upon his 
lips. ‘* Are you so much afraid for him ?” said he. 

Bianca laid her hand on her heart, and sat down without being able 
to answer. 

“ Yet you have reason to be satisfied with me, madam,” rejoined 
Marliano, bitterly. “Did I not allow him to speak of his love? 
Did I not suffer his insults, for his intention was to insult me? Did 
I not carry my patience to such a pitch that he must have thought 
me a vile coward? Does not this suflice you ?” 

“T must leave this place,” said the marchioness with anguish. 
‘“‘T cannot stay here any longer. I shall return to Genoa.” 

“T am ready.” 

“ Bianca cast on Marliano a long look of terror and indignation. 

‘ Yes,” continued she, “I shall return to Genoa, but to bid an 
eternal adieu to the world. I have often thought of it—my deter - 
mination is taken—I shall retire into a convent.” 

Marliano started. “What say you, madam? A convent!” 

“T am resolved.” 

“Impossible! So young, so beautiful—to bury yourself in an 
eternal prison.” 

“ Am I free now ?” 

The Genoese looked at her. “It is to avoid me that you shun the 
world,” said he, sorrowfully ; “ you then hate me more than you love 
its pleasures.” 

“ And even were it so, have you not forced me to it ?" 

‘“ What have I done ?” 

The marchioness briskly raised her head. ‘ Do you dare ask me ?” 
said she, with indignant surprise. ‘“ Baron Rocca, have you forgotten 
the past? Have you not traced around me a fatal circle which none 
can pass without certain death? You ask me what you have done. 
Have you not profited by your odious address as a bravo to assume to 
yourself the authority of a guardian over me against my will, and 
call to account all those who have dared to approach me? I could 
not demand the assistance of those who would have had the courage 
to protect me against this tyranny, for it would have exposed them 
to certain destruction. Sheltered under the point of honour, you 
would have awaited their provocation—then, master of the arms and 
conditions, you would have murdered them as you did the unfortunate 
Aldi. Thus have you enslaved me to your will during three years, 
trembling beneath your regard, obliged to suffer your society, and 
estranging all others from me through fear. In vain have | tried to 
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escape you; you have followed me everywhere. _Even here, where 
I had fled for concealment, you appear under the false name ot Mar- 
liano, as if you had feared that yours would have been the signal of 
my flight—and you ask me what you have done : 

Whilst the marchioness had been speaking, the Genoese had turned 
paler and paler; his features had assumed an expression impossible to 
describe ; it was an anguish which had something cruel about it—a 
sort of despair which tormented him, but inspired no pity; it was 
the grief of Satan crowned king of evil and of pain. 

“Why did you not love me?” said he, fixing.on the marchioness a 
withering look of anger. “ It is you who have caused all that has hap- 
pened. Happiness would have softened my soul. You have exaspe- 
rated it That skill which you reproach me with—the world itself 
forced me to acquire it. I was ugly, abandoned ; I required a defence 
against contempt—I acquired the art of killing. What had at first 
been necessity, became at last a habit—I placed my honour in a science 
which I had studied merely as a safeguard. Besides, why should I 
spare those who hate me? The hatred of others renders us cruel, 
madam. Ah! as soon as I knew you, I take heaven to witness that I 
repented ever having shed blood—but I could not efface the past. 
My love was disdained. I saw you despised and hated me. 1 was 
then seized with a secret rage. Why should I leave to another the 
happiness which had been refused to myself? Would you even have 
thanked me for it at the bottom of your soul? No! If 1 am cruel, 
Bianca, it is because I cannot bear the idea that you should love 
another.” 

“Thus I am the slave of your passion.” 

“T love you, and am jealous.” 

“ But 1-1 do not love you.” 

“TI know —I know it. And yet your love would change my whole 
lite, and redeem the past.” 

He seized the hands of Bianca, and pressed them convulsivels 
against his heart. “Oh! I love you, Bianca; I love you as man 
never loved,” exclaimed he; “ why are you without pity ?”’ 

‘ Leave—leave me,” said the young woman, struggling to escape. 

*“ What can I do to induce you to listen to me ?” 

* Leave me, | say.” 

“ Bianca, you cannot eternally resist my prayers—you will relent 
I love you too much—you must be mine at last.” 

“A convent rather !” exclaimed the young woman, distracted. 

“1 will tear you from it.” 

* Then the tomb !” 

Marliano let drop her hands, which he had held in his. “ You love 
the count,” said he, gnashing his teeth with rage. 

The marchioness shuddered, attempted to speak, but burst into 
tears. 


* To-morrow we will start for Genoa,” said he, after a long silence. 

\t this moment some pe rsons appeared at the extremity of the 
walk; Marliano offered the countess his arm, and they both walked 
away. 
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cautiously from behind a clump of acacias where he had concealed 
himself. He had arrived there a little after Altieri's departure, and 
having distinguished the voices of the marchioness and Marliano, he 
had allowed his curiosity to get the better of his discretion. Wishing 
to clear up the suspicions which he entertained, he had listened at- 
tentively, and had heard all that had passed between them. The be- 
ginning of their conversation had only excited his astonishment, and 
he merely saw in it a capital subject for a scenario, but the end had 
taught him the part which Alfieri played in the affair. He therefore 
ran to him immediately, and told him all that he had discovered thus 
opportunely. His revelation was for the count as welcome as it was 
unexpected ; his doubts were removed, and he saw that he was be- 
loved. Everything was now explained: the trouble of the marchioness 
at the sight of Marliano; her timid submission to his will; the sudden 
alteration in her behaviour towards himself. His joy knew no bounds. 

* But,” observed Cellini, “she has promised this Marliano, or rather 
this Baron Kocca, to start to-morrow.” 

‘No, no,” exclaimed Alfieri; “she shall stay. Ah! heaven be 
thanked that I have learned the truth; for this once this Baron 
Rocca will find some one betwixt him and the woman whom he op- 
presses.” 

* You forget that you never handled an arm in your life, and that 
this man will infallibly kill you.” 

“ 1 do not care.” 


‘Of course you are too happy just now to care about life; only, if 


you succumb, the marchioness will remain without a protector, and 
exposed to the mercy of her persecutor.” 

“You are right. But need I fight this manr Would it not be 
sufficient to publish the truth?” 

“It is injurious to the baron; he will challenge you, and you can 
not refuse to give him satisfaction, or it will be said you are afraid.” 

* Well, I will give him satistaction.” 

“ Then he will kill you, and you will not have benefited her in the 
least. You walk in a circle out of which you can find no issue.” 

Alfieri stamped with rage on the ground. “Is it possible that this 
point of honour can cover every enormity ? What! because a villain 
is clever in the art of killing, he has the right to force you to silence, 
or tomurder you! Strange justice of the world! If 1 refuse to allow 
myself to be assassinated by this cut-throat, a thousand voices will be 
raised to brand me as a coward, and my celebrity will only serve to 
publish my shame to every corner of the world, and render my name 
more despicable. Since life is nothing but an arena of gladiators, why 
was I not taught to shed blood? What use is what Iam and what I 
know tome? © God! I would barter my genius, my glory, every- 
thing, for the science of a fencing-master. What's to be done— what's 
to be done 7” | 

“Formerly a bravo might have served your turn ; unfortunately 
they are out of fashion now.” 

Alfieri shook his head and remained pensive. But he suddenly 
awoke from his reverie: “ Yes,” murmured he, “it must be so; its 
the only means I have.” 
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« What are you going to do?” asked his friend. 

“ You shall know very soon,” answered the count, and he left the 
room. — 

The following hours were employed by him in arranging his affairs 
and writing his last instructions. However firm the soul may be, 
such preparations cannot but weigh heavily upon It. There is always 
some smiling corner in life, some happy spot, which we then recall to 
mind, and to which the humid eye looks back with regret. How many 
doubts arise, how many anxieties do we rake up from the bottom of 
our hearts! Will our name be long remembered? Who will weep 
for our loss ?—Melancholy reflections, to solve which we dare not 
consult the experience of the past. 

And Alfieri thought of all this: of the mountains where he had 
passed his boyhood ; of his first emotions; of his first verses; of the 
old woman's prediction, which was now, doubtless, about to be accom- 
plished. He then examined his papers, separating his finished com- 
positions from those which he had as yet as it were only sketched 
out, the children of his imagination, which he intended to have im- 
pressed with the whole power of his genius and experience. Oh! how 
many dreams begun, how many inspirations which had formerly but 
faintly glimmered on his mind, then burst upon him in all their glory! 
and he groaned, the poet, for that moment had furnished him with 
more ideas than the labour of a whole life could develope. And he 
was about to hazard all this against the dexterity of a bravo. He 
pressed his hand against his forehead, as if to tear from it the treasures 
which were about to perish with him. For so it is with man: he con- 
siders his intelligence as the common inheritance of humanity, and 
that, were he to keepjaught of it to himself, he would commit a rob- 
bery on mankind. He cannot take upon himself to carry with him a 
thought unexpressed. 

But time passed away. The count rapidly finished to put every- 
thing in order. He wrote to his sister, bade an eternal adieu to 
everything he loved in this world, and then descended into the 
saloon. 

Cellini and Marliano were there alone. The former was warm in 
praise of a volume of Machiavel which he held in his hand. 

*T do not know it,” said Marliano, coolly. 

“Should you wish to read it ?” asked the young man, presenting 
him the book. 

*T never read.” 

Cellini looked at him with astonishment. This was the epoch of 
the regeneration of ideas which signalized the end of the eighteenth 
century. The nobility seemed to have suddenly awoke from the long 
torpidity in which they had lain, to study something more than the 
mere art of gallantry, or the noble science of arms. There was a 
universal rush towards literature, so that a man who declared that he 
could not read, was considered as extraordinary a being as a courtier 
of the reign of Charles the Second who lived without a mistress. 


on count, who on entering had remarked Cellini’s surprise, ob- 
served — 


* Signor Marhano is quite right ; 
‘ith books -° 
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Marliano looked at him, as if to discover whether he was not vic- 
timized; but the count’s features were so calm that he hardly knew 
what to conjecture. 

“If you really think so, my dear count,” said Cellini, laughing, * I 
wonder at your passing whole nights over your books, as you are ac- 
customed to do.” 

“Qh! as for me,” rejoined the count, “I’m a poet, a madman ! 
I love Plutarch, and am foolish enough to consider such words as 
liberty, country, as anything but ridiculous. I am one of those who 
would not have every man’s happiness or misery depend on the chance 
of birth. I dream of a world where recompenses would be awarded 
to the most worthy, honours to the most devoted, happiness to all ; 
but I'm a madman, you know, whilst Signor Marliano is a gentleman. 

All this had been said with so much calm, and with such a same- 
ness of intonation, that it would have puzzled any one to guess the 
interlocutor’s real meaning. Its irony was hidden, but was thereby 
rendered more poignant—you felt the goad without perceiving it. 
Marliano knew that he was attacked, and winced under his adversary’s 
infliction ; but he likewisé knew that a quarrel would drive the mar- 
chioness to extremities, and he resolved to avoid it if possible ; it was, 
therefore, with a mixture of anger and reserve that he answered — 

“| cannot accept your excuses, count. I am satisfied with the 
world as it is, and leave to philosophers and philanthropists, as they 
style themselves, literary knight-errants, the care of remodelling it 
between their repasts, as they would a play or an opera.’ 

“ What can such a man as you have to do with philanthropists and 
philosophers ?” exclaimed Alfieri. «Ah, sir, you are really disposed 
to show us too much indulgence. Nonsense !—men who wish to en- 
lighten the human mind, the monsters !—who love their fellow-crea- 
tures, the fools! The clever men are those who profit by abuses in- 
stead of combating them, and ornament their avarice and hard-heart- 
edness with the name of principle or political opinions; who grind 
down the poor to satisfy their habits of indolence and extravagance, 
and become wealthy on the miseries of others less privileged than 
themselves. Those are the persons who know how to live; them we 
should take for our models. Neither is it difficult, heaven knows, to 
lead the life of the exquisites of high life ;—ruin your creditors, dis- 
honour as many women as possible, kill a few of your most intimate 
friends in duel, and you will leave behind you the reputation of a most 
perfect gentleman.” 

Whilst Alfieri had been speaking, Marliano seemed devoured by an 
increasing irritation. At the last words pronounced by the count, he 
turned round suddenly, but, as if he wished to avoid a quarrel at any 
price, he advanced towards a chair on which be had left his hat, and 
took it up. 

“Pardon me, signor,” said Alfieri, “ perhaps | have wounded 
your political opinions. I should really be very much grieved if you 
were obliged to leave the room on my account, although certainly 
very much flattered at your thus acknowledging yourself con- 
quered.” 

Marliano threw down his hat. “1 was never conquered by any- 
body,” said he, haughtily. 
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Alfieri bowed ; a vague smile played on his lips. For a few mo- 
ments the three persons present were silent. Cellini, embarrassed, 
hardly knew what his friend was aiming at, and the Genoese evi- 
dently seeking to avoid a rupture. He had approached the side- 
om A and seemed to be inhaling the perfumes of some rare flowers 
in a crystal vase, when his eyes fell on a case of pistols, which 
Cellini had placed there on his return from the shooting-gullery. He 
opened the box, took out a pistol, which he examined carelessly, and 
approached the window. Sa Bea 

‘* Are you satisfied with these arms ?” asked he of Cellini. 

“ Very much so; they are of the manufactory of Cosimo. 

“ Will you allow me to try them ?”’ 

“ Certainly.” 

Marliano looked out of the window. “ You see that flower yon- 
der,” said he, pointing to a rose-bud, which was the only one left on 
the bush. 

“ Yes; but it’s out of pistol-shot.”’ 

Marliano fired. 

“ Ah signor!” exclaimed Cellini. 

“ The flower is down of course,” said the count, who had _ re- 
mained at the other extremity of the apartment. 

* You seem to jest, but it’s a fact.” 

The count smiled ; he saw that Marliano wanted to frighten him. 

“ By Jove, Signor Marliano,” said Cellini, who was still looking at 
the flower, “if we ever fight, I should not feel inclined to choose 
pistols as the weapons.” 

“Why not?” exclaimed Alfieri ; “ on account of the flower?” 

** No, no; on my own account.” 

“ Dear me! who knows? it frequently happens that this extraor- 
dinary dexterity will disappear at the moment of danger.” 

Marliano made a movement. 

“Ido not say that for you, signor; but the most clever villain 
cannot always support the look of an honest man, and his conscience 
will sometimes make his hand tremble. Indeed there are many who 
only make a parade of their skill, in order to avoid a more dangerous 
struggle, and who volunteer a proof of their address to dispense with 
giving a proof of courage.” 

* Count!” exclaimed Marliano, springing towards Alfieri. 

“Once more I do not say that for you,” quietly returned the 
latter. 

“ This assurance is useless,” said Marliano, his lips trembling with 
rage. “ | know that you dare not address such words to me. Poets 
are prudent; they only insult by allusions ; they never provoke, ex- 
cept trom under cover of an oratorical precaution ; and when we are 
tired with their disguised insolence, they feign to be ignorant of its 
cause; in case of necessity, they might even invoke their bad health, 
and call themselves too ill to have any honour.” 


* You do not mean that for me either, | suppose,” said the count 
mildly. 


“ LT leave you the judge of that, sir.” 
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O no,” continued Alfieri; “ for if such were the case, the Signor 
Marliano knows that I might demand satisfaction.” 

“* Who hinders you from doing so ?” 

“ You then recognize that I have the right to do it? You own 
that your insolence was directed towards me—that I am insulted 2” 

“« Be it so.” 

Alfieri sprang towards the Genoese, and seizing his hand—« | 
have the choice of arms, sir,” exclaimed he. 

‘‘ It matters not to me.” 

** We shall soon see.” He ran to the sideboard, seized Cellini's 
pistols, and returning to Marliano—“ Choose,” said he. 

** But one of the pistols is unloaded.” 

*“ The other will suffice for one of us.’ 

“ What !—do you want to fight ?” 

“ Muzzle to muzzle; and God detend the right.” 

“ It is impossible,” exclaimed Marliano. 

“ Pardon me, signor, I am insulted; you have said it. I have 
the right toimpose the conditions; you have said that teo. You 
cannot refuse, unless you be a vile coward. The point of honour, 
which has served you so frequently, is against you now. You hoped 
that, like so many others of your victims, I should be fool enough to 
stand up to serve as a mark for your bullet or your sword, that you 
might cut me down as you did that flower, with a smile on your lips. 
But you were mistaken, Baron Rocca.” 

** Ah! you know my name, do you?” 

* Yes, and think not that 1 will yield a single fraction of my ad- 
vantages. I do not fight to make a parade of bravery or generosity, 
but to deliver the marchioness from your odious persecutions. I 
fight to kill you.” 

“ Your hope may be deceived,” exclaimed the baron, whose sur- 
prise was now turned into fury. 

“ I know it; but whatever be the issue of this combat, Bianca will 
have nothing more to fear from your tyranny. I have taken all 
my precautions ; if I succumb, all Italy will know the cause of my 
death ; I shall have bought with my blood the right of publishing 
your infamy; and I shall be believed, for the dead, it is known, 
never lie. I shall be pitied, for my very cnemies will take care to 
exalt my glory. Your fatal celebrity will be affixed to mine as to a 
funeral pile, and you will be branded as a villain for having killed me. 
I shall have broken the yoke which you have imposed upon the mar- 
chioness. Placed under the safeguard of public opinion, she will have 
nought to fear from you, and will require no one to defend her, for 
you will have lost the privileges ‘of a man of honour, and all will 
refuse to give you satisfaction.” 

“Enough! enough!” exclaimed the baron, who was now beside 
himself, “ one of us must die. Follow me.” 

“T am ready, sir.” 3 

They directed their steps towards the door. Cellini stopped them. 
“One moment, gentlemen—you cannot fight without seconds, espe- 
cially on such conditions ; it 1s impossible.” 
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« You shall be mine,” said Alfieri ; “ the baron will get one.” 

“ Meet me at the spring in an hour,” said Marliano, going out. 

Cellini likewise left the apartment. 

When Alfieri was left alone, a sort of moral depression seized upon 
him. He passed over in his mind the events of his life; he thought 
of Bianca. Cellini’s story had led him to believe that he was beloved, 
but was that sufficient now that he was about to engage in a combat 
in which his life was at stake? Was it love or pity that had actu- 
ated the marchioness? He was buried in these reflections when she 
entered the apartment with a book in her hand. On perceiving the 
count she stopped and blushed, but recovering her presence of mind, 
“1 was with you, you see,” said she, showing him the last volume 
he had published. 

“Yes,” replied he, “ they are more beloved than the author him- 
self. Before people know me, they seek for me in my works, they 
guess at me through the medium of my poetry ; and when they come 
to find that I am a man like other men, they are astonished, and I 
fall down from the pinnacle upon which they had placed me. Even 
you, you love the poet, but you avoid the man: you like my works, 
Bianca, but you shun me.” 

The marchioness attempted to reply. 

* QO! do not deny it,” continued Alfieri; “ you shun me, and yet 
you appeared to comprehend me. For an instant I thought I had 
touched your heart. ‘Then it was that I loved my glory, I was proud 
to think that I should share it with you. Ah! why did you snatch 
this delicious hope from me ?” 

The marchioness seemed affected—there was so much prayer in 
the count’s voice, so much sensibility in his looks, that she remained 
as it were spell-bound beneath them; she wished to answer, but 
could only stammer out a few words without meaning. 

“ Bianca, I beseech you, speak to me—you know that I love you ; 
do not envy me this happiness, perhaps the Jast I shall ever enjoy.” 

* What can you mean ?” 

“ Who knows what may happen? you know the fate which has been 
predicted to me.” 

“OT! banish all such gloomy forebodings.” 

* Well, supposing this prophecy were about to be realized—if | 
were to see you now for the last time—could you refuse a dying 
man a word which would make him happy? Ah! you tremble. 
Good God !—one word, only one—Bianca, do you love me ?”’ 

“ Yes,” replied the marchioness, bursting into tears, and hiding 
her face in her hands. 

Alfieri uttered a cry of joy. 

“ It is then true!—She loves me !—Thanks, thanks— Bianca, 
dearest Bianca!” 

‘* Ahl why did you force me to speak, if you but knew—” 

* Nothing—I will hear nothing, except that you love me—weep 
not, fear not. Now let my destiny be accomplished.” 

The clock struck—the count shuddered. 

“ Adieu, Bianca,” said he, pressing her to his bosom; “ adieu!” 
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And having disengaged himself from her arms, he rushed out of the 
roonl. 

The marchioness remained motionless. A Vague sensation of ter- 
ror crept over her, as she thought of the misfortunes that would be 
the result of the confession which she had made. She then remem- 
bered the count’s trouble, his precipitate flight ; a horrible suspicion 
arose in her mind. 

She ran to the garden—Alfieri was not there. She asked for 
Marliano—he was absent. Her heart beat as if it were ready to 
burst. She ran to the count's room, hardly knowing what she was 
about—it was empty. She rushed to the balcony. At this moment 
the report of a pistol was heard 7 she uttered a piercing cry, and tot- 
tered against the wall. Almost immediately Cellini appeared at the 
extremity of the garden, exclaiming—* A surgeon !” 

Bianca felt the earth turn under her feet; she stretched out her 
arms for support, and tried to Jeave the window. Suddenly a noise 
was heard on the staircase; the door flew open—she uttered an ex- 
clamation of joy. 

It was Alfieri! 
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PICKINGS FROM ITALIAN POETRY, 
BY MAJOR CALDER CAMPBELL. 


SONNET.—MACHIAVELLI, 


* Se senza a vol pensar solo un momento. ’ 


iv but for one brief moment of the year 

| could expel thine image from my brain, 

That twelvemonth should a carnival appear ;— 
And could | prove to thee the gnawing pain 
Thou mak’st me feel, I would not shed one tear ; 
Nay, I could smile if thou wouldst but believe 
The wounds my heart doth from thine eyes receive,— 
For e’en the incredulous woods around us here 
Sigh in soft sympathy when I complain! 

All earthly sorrows cease, and every grief, 

Of friends, or fortune, kingdom, country, lost, 
Its limits hath ;—my heart, by thee engrossed, 
Feels endless pangs—for thou deny’st belief, 
Keven in the woe that vainly craves relief. 
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SONNET.—METASTASIO. 


“ Leggiadra rosa, le cui pure faglie.” 


Exquisite Rose !* whose virgin petals bright 

The young dawn nourisheth with dulcet dews— 
And to whose buds the zephyr bringeth hues, 
Stolen from Aurora’s cheeks of vermeil light! 

The same sage hand that wafts thee from our sight, 
Transports thee to eternal climes, where thou— 
Divested of earth’s thorns—shalt proudly blow, 

In charms unkrown before profusely dight ! 

Thus shalt thou, then, become a flower divine, 
Which nor rude winds nor wintry sleet can blight ; 
But, in thy quiet grace, far from the gloom 

Caused by each changeful season’s sullen spite, 
And nurs'd by hands celestial, thou'lt combine 
Eternal fragrance and eternal bloom. 


Ill. 
SONNET.—METASTASIO. 
Questa che scende in bianca nube, e pura,”’ 


Lo! where, on clouds reclining, white and pure, 
Love's beauteous mother, daughter of the sea, 
Forsakes her royal couch, ‘midst night obscure, 
To grace the earth with godlike dignity, 
Behold her Son! with child-like ardour trying 
The bow within his wanton hands to bend !— 
An arrow ‘mid the wreath he wears is lying, 
And craftily he hides (that he may send 

With surer aim) his shafts! On every side 
The playful Graces pelt with flowers each other— 
Flowers gathered in some bright Italian dale.— 

** But who approaches weeping ?—’Tis the Bride ! 
Why should ‘ 


IV. 
SONNET.—METASTASIO. 
“* Onda che senza legge il corso affretta.” 


W hat tho’ the stream, that runs unchecked its race, 
Begins its rugged course in limpid light ;— 
Soon, travel-soiled, and with diminished pace, 

It hides within some gloomy glen from sight! 
But when confined in some allotted space, 

Soon high and strong its waters ’gin to rise, 

Till lo! a beauteous fountain meets the eyes, 
And pilgrims turn to gaze upon its grace ! 

Ah me! that luckless stream am I, which burns 
In every sunbeam,—tfreezes in each frost,— 

And spent and stained to this dark valley turns ; 


Whilst thou, by holy things and thoughts engrossed, 


art that more happy fount, which, pure and bright, 
Soar up to heaven, and dances in the light ! 


*" Written on the death of a young lady. 


1e Weep ?—she doth not love another ?”— 
“Nay, simpleton, she laughs, and blushes ‘neath her veil.”’ 
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RECOLLECTIONS OF A STUDENT. 


THE POLISH HARP-GIRL. 


«“ Drumb gehet dapffer an ihr meine Kriegsgenossen, 

Schlagt ritterlich darein ; ewr Leben unverdrossen 

Vors Vatterland uffsetzt, vondem ihr solehes auch 

Zuvor empfangen habt, das ist der Lugend Brauch,” 
ZINKGKER, 


OnE morning I was agreeably surprised by a visit from a valued 
friend, whom I had believed far distant. He had formerly been a 
student at the university, but had left it before my arrival. “His was 
a noble, but a deeply wounded heart. Born in a highly respectable 
rank of life, and destined to a studious profession, his spirit early re- 
volted against its trammels, and his ambition prompted him to enter a 
military career. 

By the interest of his family, which, though not titled, possessed 
some influence, he succeeded in entering the corps de garde of “. 
He was thus brought in collision almost exclusively with such as were 
nobly born, and by them subjected to innumerable vexations. I will 
not relate the harrowing indignities to which he was at times exposed ; 
he bore them all, and gave suitable retort. But at last came the de- 
cisive blow. An edict appeared, declaring that the officers of the 
guard should be composed exclusively of noblemen, and he was forced 
to leave the corps. 

A perhaps pardonable vanity in one so young— indeed a necessary 
compliance with the wishes of his high-born comrades—had forced him 
to discontinue his connexion with most of his humbler acquaintances. 
He had, perhaps, made himself more conspicuous than was necessary, 
though, of course, the eyes of all were fixed on the only plebeian in 
the body-guard, and he therefore felt himself obliged to quit the ser- 
vice altogether. 

On leaving this distinguished corps, he had immediately gone none 
knew whither, and 1 had not seen him since that hour. He now ap- 
peared before me an altered being ; there was a placid melancholy in 
his countenance, mingled with an expression of deep thought and firm 
determination. 

My friend stayed with me some time. One morning, as we were 
admiring the effect of the sun-light on the old castle, the notes of a 
strolling harper reached his ear. He started, and turned pale. 

“ Are you ill, Walmer ?” I cried. . 

“Tt was a morning like this, and such a harp!" he exclaimed. He 
paused, and struggled for composure. “I will tell you all,” he said. 
* Listen to me.” 

“ At the period of which I am going to speak, I lived in the beau- 
tiful but quiet village of Pyloski, on the confines of Poland. Noughit 
but inhabitants of the humbler sphere of life were its indwellers. It 
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was a still spot; not even a church was there, to break with metal 
voice its habitual quietude. It was situate some distance among the 
mountains, or rather hills, for their range is not lofty, and winds along 
in swelling, graceful undulation. 

“ The foot of the wanderer in search of pleasure scarcely ever came 


there, it was so remote from the busy scenes of man; and to one of 


my mood there could scarcely have been formed a more grateful 
dwelling-place. 

“ The house where I had taken up my abode was pleasantly situ- 
ated at one end of the village, and stood by the side of a main, but 
little-frequented, road. Scarcely aught but the solitary post-wagen, 
in its two weekly transits, broke the solitude of that highway, which 
looked like a tarried channel, through which the tide of mankind had 
ceased to flow. 

“ Accident had originally led me to the village when, in disgust and 
vexation, I left . 

“| was at war with the world, and, alas! I was not at peace with 
myself. I cannot say I felt humbled in my own eyes—I was too 
proud—but I was insulted and humbled in those of the world. There 
was a restlessness, a vague and painful feeling within me, which 
sought some point whereon to rest, that it might grow into a master 
passion —into an impulse which should direct the after actions of my 
life. 

‘“‘T had been thrown from the career of my choice—most degradingly 
thrown—and sensitive, perhaps passionate, as I am, it preyed deeply 
upon me. It needed but an impulse to make me hate the world and 
despise its cares, or but a kind smile to call me back to its affections 
and its sorrows. 

“In such a mood, I sat at the window of my temporary abode one 
lovely summer morning—oh how lovely! A morning among the 
hills—the dewy hills! I opened the casement; the air was balmy 
and grateful as the breath of a blessing. The lark was musical in hea- 
ven, and the glad note of the awakened world came cheering over the 
highland. The distant church spoke a good-morrow with its bells 
from amid the mountains, and all nature wore a smile, as though alive 
with gladness. 

“I leaned from my window, and inhaled the grateful odours which 
were wafted towards me by the wide-wandering wind, and I thought 
how they might be the tributes of far-distant lands— there might be 
the sigh of the eastern rose, and the perfume of the western violet. 
What a life of sweets is the air! And then I thought the aérial 
spirits might clothe themselves in the thin essence of the wandering 
incense, and, bearing it further as a garment, might appear to the 
lonesome mariner with those mysterious sounds and land-born odours 
which often charm and startle him on midnight watch. 

* You smile! I was fanciful, was I not? Dear friend, I am so 
still, though many years have passed over my youth, for the heart can- 
not grow old. 

« The morning wore—the sun stood high towards noon—it grew 
sultry. The lay of the lark ceased, the voice of the distant bell, as it 
called the passing hour, became less mellow—I felt oppressed. At 
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such moments one’s thoughts revert to self, and the hues of life assume 
a more sombre colouring. 

“1 felt weary, heartily weary of existence, beautiful as was this 
earth, and listlessly I continued gazing from the window. The heavy 
silence of the sultry air weighed my spirits down; I longed for some 
sound of human life to break the solemn hush. 

“As I was thus anxious, I thought I surely heard the ‘notes of a 
harp coming from the entrance of the village—two or three notes of 
richest melody, and then silence. 

«“T turned in the direction; no one was visible along the road ; but 
it swept with a wide curve from the further end of the village, and I 
could not see far that way. As the notes came not again, I drew 
back disappointed, and cast myself into my chair. 

“T satin thought. It was not long, however, before my medita- 
tions were broken by the most entrancing music, and starting up, I 
beheld an angel—yea, a very angel—standing close before my win- 
dow. It was a harp-girl; and seraphic music thrilled from her hand, 
as it wandered over the strings that toned with pensive melody, as 
though her harp had been attuned to sighs, while, with a voice so 
sweet that it echoed in the heart, she more chanted than sang a 
melancholy strain. 

“She paused as she beheld me: then fixing her deep thoughtful 
eyes upon me, smiled and blushed. Methought her voice trembled 
as she continued her simple lay. I noted the words inmymemory, 
and when that failed me, tried to supply the deficiency. 


POOR PIRD.* 


At break of day, its matin lay, 

A bird all blithely sang, and gay. 

{re noon its song had died away, 
Poor bird! 


It has no nest to take its rest, 

It roves all homeless and unblest, 

Far from the spot it loves the best ; 
Poor bird! 


Its wings wave slow, and weary grow 
Its wounded heart beats faint and low— 
Is there no resting-place for woe ? 

Poor bird! 


It pleads in vain—in plaintive strain— 
Will none have pity on its pain, 
And guide it to a home again ? 

Poor bird! 


“ The voice of the lovely harp-girl trembled, and the tears stood in 
her clear, dark, pensive eyes. Never in the halls of a palace, or be- 
neath the roof of a cottage, in my far wanderings, or in my native 
land, had I beheld aught so beautiful. I felt maddened. Like light- 
ning the thought rushed over my heart—with such a being I might 


* This song has been set to music by M. Jules Benedict, and is in course ot 
publication, 
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be happy. Call it madness—what you will, but the echo of the 
thought was, and yet with her you cannot.’ 

What my sad poverty at the time allowed me to bestow, I gave. 
She held out her hand towards me—though bronzed with sun and 
toil, it was a lovely hand—not knowing what I did, I pressed it to 
my lips. 

“ Are you unhappy ?” I said. She drew back—she struggled for 
an answer. In that moment I felt I could not gaze longer upon her 
with safety to my peace. “ There—may God bless you—begone! 
begone!” 

I dashed down the casement, and with my hands before my eyes 
turned hurriedly away. 

When I looked up, she was there no more. 

I felt a deep, deep misery, and a harrowing regret. I had let her 
depart—I had let the angel pass away that was shown me once in 
my life. She would never come again. A fire burnt in brain and 
heart—a maddening fire. O! I had been harsh to her, I had driven 
her away, when the seraph would have sung me one more sweet 
song; and then she was so unhappy—she was the homeless bird with 
weary Wing. 

I could not rest. Talk not to me of cold calculating prudence ; | 
know what you, what all will think—but pardon me, I care not—you 
should have looked into those large dark melancholy eyes, and seen 
that patient, holy smile, the halo thrown round innocent suffering, 
—would you then have talked to me of prudence ? 

But I did reason—I did weigh prudential motives—I did, / 
did—what would you have more? 1 said to myself, this is but a 
strolling harp-girl, her song is but a thing "learnt by rote—and 
you, you are so infinitely higher, what will the world say? Ah! 
there was the point. What Aad it said; what had it done ? Should | 
sacrifice myself to that world that had thrust me from its bosom ? 
Those were bitter, those were dangerous thoughts, and I tried to 
think lightly —pardon me, Zaleska, to think lightly and slightingly of 
the strolling harp-girl. In vain—I could not: that look of woe—that 
smile—that sad unearthly loveliness, passed before me then, in my 
days of buoyant youth, and as lively it haunts me now that the fore- 
shadow of age is on me; now that I have much of experience—have 
seen much, have suffered much—yes, it is present still; and now, 
after long years of trial, I tell thee calmly, every moment away from 
her was a lost one of my life. 

I could not resist the impulse. I hurried from the house, and, un- 
witting which way she had gone, went in search of her. But alas! 
I found her not. 

We have all a phantom that haunts us through life—a fairy fire, 
flitting away before us, and luring us on, and the faster we follow the 
further it flies. Be it glory, gain, ambition, love; whether it as- 
sume the form of an angel, or the guise of a demon, we follow, borne 
on by our dark or sunny longings. 

Strange as it may appear, and I am aware it does, this star, call it 
wildfire if you please, the wandering harp-girl was to me. But my 
tale is a tale of love. To such as have loved, it will appear natural ; 
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to such as have not, and cannot, I would close these pages, and bid 
them read senatorial debates or scientific essays. For myself, I have 
striven to cull the flowers, and not the herbs, along the path of lite. 
I have even stretched my hand towards the laurel that overshadowed 
it, but as I broke the bough the leaves withered and fell to the 
earth; and the flower that I would gather, the humble mountain 
violet, was so surrounded by weed that it was scarcely visible through 
the tangled mass. 

With restless and disappointed feelings, which | then attributed 
to the blasting of my career, I wandered far and long. 1 remember 
it was at the close of a day in autumn, that fatigued and worn with 
my lengthened way, (for I had walked more that day than usual, and at 
that time most of my travels were performed on toot, as you know is 
the custom of our country,) | arrived at a wretched little dwelling, 
situated alone on the confines of a large moor in Poland. It was 
growing very dark, though the moon was up, and still shone faintly 
upon the white waters of the morass. Certain pale streaks of cloud, 
advancing rapidly like avant-couriers detached from a dark bank that 
laid upon the horizon, prognosticated that it would be a tempestuous 
night. 

The shelter offered by the little dwelling was, therefore, tar from 
unwelcome, though the lonely situation, the bad repute in which that 
part of the country stood, and the repelling appearance of the master 
of the place, would have intimidated many a nocturnal wanderer ; but 
I consoled myself with the idea of comparative safety, from the 
simple circumstance of having nothing to lose but my iron-shod staff, 
my slender wallet, and my life—the latter worth little to me, and still 
less to any one else. I therefore entered the dormitory assigned to 
me without any misgivings, strange as was the place. 

Though the house was small and mean, its walls were built of solid 
stone, of a sufficient thickness to have formed the battlements of a 
fortress. The roof of my chamber, though low, was of exquisite 
workmanship, and fragments of stained glass still remained in the 
gothic window. I shall never forget the beautiful effect as the moon 
shone against the casement. Among the rest, there was the figure 
of a saint praying. It represented a girl of the softest beauty, and 
a star shining above her; she seemed looking into the gloomy little 
room, and I could scarcely help thinking it was the guardian angel of 
the place. A supernatural glory appeared to cling around her, and | 
felt a heaviness of heart as with the darkened moon the lovely ap- 
parition grew dim and indistinct. 

Fatigued as I was, I could not rest; therefore, giving up the attempt, 
I threw back the window, and amused myself by looking at the clouds 
drifting rapidly up over the sky, and the meteors hovering over the 
morass, the waters of which came up to the very walls of the sin- 
gular building which formed my temporary abode. On looking into 
their depth, I perceived strange white shapes looming upward through 
the green stagnant mass; some in the form of human beings, and 
others just rising above the surface among the tangly grass of the 
broken ground of the bog. Exactly opposite my window, at some 


vards distance,I beheld a gigantic white head peering above the level 
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of the water, the face turned towards me apparently with a look of 
appealing earnestness. The moonlight fell upon its majestic brow. 

A thrill of horror passed through me, and involuntarily I started 
back. I turned to look again, but the apparition was so unearthly 
and terrific, coupled with the scene and time of night, that I could 
not resist the impulse of calling my host, and inquiring into the cause 
of so unaccountable an appearance. He came—but his aspect was 
less calculated to allay apprehension than to awaken it. He was past 
the bloom of life; years had left the impress of their footsteps in fur- 
rows upon his brow, and the death-snows of age clung above them ; 
but an intense fire burnt in his eyes, tempered by sadness; his figure, 
though spare, was commanding, and withal there was a presence 
about him which awed and repelled. 

“What! has the old father of the moor frightened the stranger ! 
Go to, stripling ! He will not harm you. He lifts his head thus above 
his grave, looking for a greater foe, and when he has found him and 
vengeance, he will disappear again. Rest—he will not harm you.” 

“ But what means so strange a sight ?” 

“Listen! This hovel is part of an ancient monastic castle. It 
belonged to my father. He fell when Kosciusko fled. Our home 
was levelled to the earth by the Russian—this is all which remains ; 
those forms you see, are the tombs and effigies of my ancestors, and 
yonder was their burial-ground. The Vistula, as though in league 
with our oppressors, has done the rest. There,” pointing to a space 
of deep clear water, “ was a village ; and here—there—everywhere, 
lie the dead, for this was a field of murder, called a battle. Ought 
not the dead to haunt it ?” 

“ No,” | replied; “ the living.” 

“ Ha!” exclaimed the noble, looking intently at me ; “that speaks 
of spirit. We may become friends.” 

“ And shall so, if mutual wrongs make friendships.” 

“ They do—they do! I feel I could embrace my bitterest enemy, 
so he were an enemy to Russia. Art thou a friend to liberty?” 

“The oppressed are ever so, and I am one of them.” 

“ Then we will speak anon. But now I will show thee mote. Thou 
shalt see the great tyrant, the mighty engine—he often passes before 
me, my arch enemy, like a horrid phantom haunting me. Look 
yonder, as far as eye can reach—what do you see ?” 

‘* A long white line stretching along the horizon.” 

“ That is a causeway carried across the morass, and forms part of 
the road from Petersburg to Warsaw, like a chain cast by Russia 
over Poland. Well, wait—anon you will see him pass. He will 
reach Warsaw to-night, and must come this way.” 

After an interval, a muted roar boomed over the morass, and lights 
were seen rapidly flitting along the raised causeway on the verge of 
the horizon. Carriage after carriage glided by with its blazing lamps, 
and a body of select Cossack cavalry darted along the road. One 
could distinctly hear the clash of their accoutrements, the sound of 


the postilion’s whips, and the call of voices, as the long clattering 
train scudded by like the demon hunt. 


* That was the arch enemy.” 
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«“ Who?” I asked in a whisper, for there was something indescribably 
awful in the flitting cavalcade, and the intense look of hatred ex- 
pressed in the countenance of the spectator. 

“Who? Can youask? The Grand Duke Constantine.” 

He continued watching with a dreadful look the fleeting pageant, 
which at length disappeared on the opposite bank of the morass. 

“ See how |he careers over prostrate Poland! The mighty man! 
Our devastated plains listen in silence to the boding roar of his 
chariot wheels, as they thunder through. But mark me, stranger, 
there will be a tempest anon.” 

The noble left me. I looked upon that weird venerable head peer- 
ing over the moor with more of awe and interest, if with less of ap- 
prehension. I thought I traced a look of appeal on the prophetic 
brow of the sculptured statue; and then I turned to the pictured 
saint in my window, as though she could guard me from his darkening 
frown, but methought her smile was a smile of sadness, as mourning 
over her fallen country. Far, far as eye could reach, the plains of 
Poland spread around me, devastated, voiceless, cheerless, apparently 
cast prostrate before heaven, as though the whole nation were sunk in 
one silent fervent prayer. And then my eye fell upon that gigantic 
causeway, laid like a livid bar on the land. Along that road passed 
day by day fresh supplies of troops, and the poor victims of oppres- 
sion were forced to labour at the task which should make the way 
more easy for the footsteps of the oppressor. 

All this sank deep into my mind, and my own wrongs appeared 
in the background of my thoughts like the second shadow of some 
powerful apparition. I felt with what enthusiasm I could obey the 
call to arms, if the trumpet of liberty should ever clang for 
Poland. But then I thought how vain would be the attempt of an 
exhausted and prostrated people against so overwhelming a power as 
that opposed. I had been taught to believe ‘that the ancient fire of 
the heroic race was dimmed, and that the adage, ‘once a slave, ever a 
slave,” was true—but I mistook; the slavery of the body brings not 
that of the spirit—the soul can be free, and the heart unfettered, even 
before death unlocks the tyrant’s chain. 

Lost in deep repinings, combated by Utopian visions of a brighter 
future, my thoughts were almost abstracted from self, in pondering 
over the miseries of mankind. Oh! it is a proud feeling to forget 
one’s own woes in those of our brethren, but a bitter one when our 
griefs again obtrude themselves upon those nobler aspirations. Thus 
was it with me; a soft note echoed in my memory of memories, and 
the lovely harp-girl of Pyloski floated past me ina vision. What a 
paradise might the earth be, thought I, were it not for the tyranny of 
a few, and the weakness of all! <A veil seemed to have fallen from 
my eyes. Is it possible, I exclaimed, that man can be thus blind ? 
The precious prize of liberty is within his grasp, he need but take it, 
and yet he suffers the tyrant’s arm to be stretched towards it from the 
far distance—he sees it coming, he looks on—he arrests it not,—a mo- 
ment, and the prize is gone. See, it is lifted away, and he beholds it 
shine above him as a glorious hope—like a star ever bright, but un- 
attained and distant, 
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Short and feverish was my rest that night. Forms and phantoms 
of all descriptions flitted past me, and more than once I started up at 
the strange sounds and sights that surrounded me, imaginary or real. 
First methought I heard the strain of the wandering harp-girl. 
Again rich syren notes clanged from the musical strings, then came 
the deep impassioned song—not as before, simple and plaintive, 
but a full, rich, inspiring lay, such as would have kindled the dullest 
spirit. 

Hark! hark! o’er Poland's plains 
A sullen sound is breaking, 
A deep strange footstep tread 


As though the heroic dead 
Were waking. 


See! see! o’er the night-dark land, 
A magic morn is stealing ; 
Standards of olden fights, 

And arms of buried knights 
Revealing. 


Those arms in their ancient tombs 
They guarded long and true— 
Those arms the dead grasp firm 
Where they sleep without an urn, 

Poles! for you. 


When the sepulchral earth, 
Shakes to the tread of foemen ; 
Ye hear them underground 
Clank forth with sullen sound 

Their omen! 


On flies the magic gleam, 
And plays round ruins holy ; 
That time to sorrow saves, 
Where Poles in martyr graves 
Lie lowly. 


On! on! from field to field 
Of Eldhoods fading fights— 
Kindling from spire to spire 
In freedom’s deathless fire, 
Signal lights. 


Rise! rise! "tis Freedom's morn, 
"Tis her step the dead awaking ; 
She comes o'er the startled plains, 
First to the clank of chains, 
Then to their breaking ! 


The strain came from without : I started to the window, and beheld 
the form of a girl with a harp, standing at some distance on the brink 
of the moor, her dark hair streaming in the cold wind of the pitiless 
storm, and the misty drift scudding past her. She looked at times 
across the cheerless heath, where the fern welked and rustled beneath 
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the wintry blast, and at intervals she struck a rich note on her harp, 
as though in syren signal. 

Strange yet lovely was such an apparition in so wretched a scene. 
I could not forbear recurring to the harp-girl of Pyloski, and in some 
degree identifying her with the midnight minstrel of the Polish 
heath ; scarcely could I resist joining her, but awe and wonder made 
me motionless. What could so unusual an appearance portend? She 
evidently was alluring some one by that signal clang. My suspicions 
were rightly formed, for 1 soon beheld a group of men advancing 
stealthily along the moor. Methought I could see the gleam of arms 
in the uncertain light—perhaps the female harper is a brigand bride, 
or some syren placed to lure the unsuspicious wanderer to a horrid 
fate. 

I felt a shrill of apprehension ; I was alone and unarmed; at that 
moment I believe the harper must have seen me watching her, for she 
suddenly burst forth in another and a softer strain. 


Here's a link for the stranger 
Of every land, 

Disaster and danger 
Form firmest of band. 


Betrayed and undone, 
On the stranger we call, 
For the ruin of one 
Is the omen to all. 
" . . - € ] 
For the ruin of one is the omen to all. 


She repeated the last line in a prophetic tone, and then vanished 
with the rude bevy which had been drawn together by her strange, 
wild lay. But as they passed the bank of the morass, every one of 
that dark band made a solemn obeisance to the half sunken statue, 
and disappeared. 
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LORD KILLIKELLY.! 
BY ABBOTT LEE. 
CHAPTER XXXVII. 


Tne contrast between the luxurious elegance of Belgrave Square 
and the stinted and stunted gentility of the Temple Court at Mrs. 
Cavanagh’s, was exceedingly unfavourable to the developement of 
Walter Wickham’s law faculties, and did not at all encourage his pro- 
pensity to study that most fascinating of antiquities. In fact, he con- 
stantly found, that as his taste for lounging upon the yellow damask 
sofa increased, his liking for his uncomfortable stiff backed chair in 
his lodging decreased ; and no reasoning in the world could persuade 
him that his cold, comfortless, windy, creaky, musty, fusty apartment 
at home consisted better with the good of his health than the warm 
atmosphere of the well-furnished apartment in the square, where he 
lunched and dined on luxuries, besides feasting on love. Arabella 
was sweetest of the sweet. She always received him with a smile, 
and parted from him with a sigh, and Wickham really could not de- 
termine whether the smile or the sigh were most to his taste. Every- 
thing, however, was infinitely agreeable. ‘The present was all happi- 
ness, enhanced and brightened from contrast with the dreary past ; 
and if a few prudential speculations respecting the future did now and 
then present themselves, begging permission to occupy a few of 
Wickham’s thoughts, he bade them begone and bide their time—he 
was engaged—could not be troubled—occupied with his happiness ; 
and who could break through an engagement with so delightful a 
visitor, to listen to the suggestions of the dark and spirit-troubling 
future? Those who have felt experimentally what hard cuffings and 
buffetings the sour-visaged lady, Misfortune, can bestow on those 
whom she so delights to honour, can very well understand how agree- 
able it is, in the intervals of her favours, to solace themselves beside 
some little oasis of pleasure, and forget both the before and the behind 
of life ; and it is more than possible that Wickham would have been 
content to have forgotten his troubles as long as ever his troubles would 
have been pleased to have forgotten him, had not a little avant-courier 
just intimated to him that he had come to tell him that more was 
close behind. This first intimation of annoyance came in the shape 
of the ascertained soundings of the bottom of his purse, which, not 
being quite so deep as the Bay of Biscay, allowed him to perceive 
that the treasure-cave was empty, the mine was exhausted—he had 
changed his last sovereign. Wickham felt as if he had received 
a severe blow; he actually staggered, and then, with much the same 
desire to escape from himself as men feel who rush to the gaming-table 
or the bottle, he seized his hat, and went hastily to Belgrave Square, 


trusting in love and luxury to find a present opiate for all his 
troubles. 


But, as we have said, misfortunes never come singly, being, like the 
' Continued from p. 110, 
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rest of the world, tond of company. Wickham found his Arabella 
soft, sighing, sad, sentimental, almost in tears. 

“My Arabella,” exclaimed Wickham, “ what has gone wrong? | 
thought that trouble never found its way here.” 

‘‘ We used to be so happy,” said Arabella. 

* And why not now ?” said Wickham. “ Where is the use of anti- 
cipating evil ?” 

“Ah, but, Walter, we cannet go on thus for ever. Both mamma 
and papa say so.” 

Wickham began to anticipate what was coming. 

“If it were not for that unkind Lord Killikelly,” said Arabella. 

Wickham felt himself very uncomfortable. 

*‘ And you are so proud!” said Arabella; “ you will do nothing for 
my sake.” 

“ Everything,” said Wickham, “ but the one thing, to which I fear 
that you refer.” 

* And that you would do without asking, if you had any regard for 
me.” 

“{[ thought that the subject had been set at rest between us for 
ever.” 

‘** How could I speak to you upon it? If you had loved me, you 
would have needed no urging. You would have spared me the alter- 
native of either forcing myself upon you or parting for ever.” 

‘Arabella! Forcing yourself upon me! Who else should dare 
to use such an expression? Parting for ever! Who says that we 
must part ?” 

“ Papa and mamma,” sobbed Arabella. 

‘‘ Impossible!” exclaimed Wickham. “ ‘They could not, with such 
a purpose, have so cruelly ministered to my hopes.” 

‘¢ They never thought that you would continue obdurate, especially 
when you wish them to think that your own happiness is concerned. 
They were sure you would relent, and they wished to see us happy.” 

* Arabella! Arabella!” 

“ And they always said that you were too honourable to continue to 
come here so constantly, day after day, and all day long, without fully 
intending to reconcile yourself to your uncle. ‘They were sure that 
you would not so trifle with my feelings.” 

“ Have they suffered me thus to fool myself 7” exclaimed Wickham. 

“They were certain that when you had waited a proper time, 
when your own feelings had cooled down, and when you had given 
your uncle’s temper time to subside, that you would make some sub- 
mission to him.”’ 

Nothing could have grated more on Wickham than this expression. 

« Make some submission to him !"’ he repeated. 

‘* No, not any real submission, Walter; only, you know, you must 
humour him a little.” 

** Humour him!” oo 

“Papa and mamma always said that it was too ridiculous to be 
thought of, that you should throw away such a noble inheritance for 
the sake of speaking a few little trifling words ; and you know, W alter, 
that if you were even to apologize to him ever so humbly, it would 
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only be saying a few words, and that could not hurt you much, and it 
would soon be over.” 

Walter was silent. 

“Papa and mamma say that you never could seriously intend to 
lose such a splendid fortune. ‘They did not like to interfere sooner, 
because they supposed that you knew best what you were about, and 
what was the right way of managing Lord Killikelly ; only now they 
think that you are standing out too long—so, Walter, won't you do it 
at once ’—won’t you, dear Walter 

« And if I do not 2” said Wickham ; “ what then ?” 

“QO, but you will; I know you will. Papa says Lord Killikelly has 
fifty thousand a year.” a 

“ Well; but supposing that he should choose another heir ?” 

\rabella looked alarmed. 

“ And I have reason,” said Walter, trembling at the danger of his 
experiment, “1 have reason to think he will.” 

“You think he will!” gasped Arabella. 

“ Arabella,” said Wickham, “I have been dreaming for the last 
few months—pleasant and delicious dreams, but nothing more than 
illusions and delusions. I cannot deceive you or myself any longer. 
[ am at this moment a beggar.” 

“ A beggar!” exclaimed Arabella with horror. 

“[ this morning changed my last paltry sovereign,” said Wickham, 
speaking with a concentrated spirit of bitterness. “I this morning 
changed my last sovereign, and where another is to come from I know 
not. | have made to my uncle all the concession I shall ever make, 
and I have reason to believe that we shall never be reconciled—he 
will choose another heir. I find that he has been searching out some 
distant members of his family, on whom he is lavishing his favours ; 
and [ shall remain the pauper that I am.” 

‘No! no!” said Arabella. 

* And now, Arabella, the turning point of our destiny is in your 
hands. I tell you that 1 am destitute and discarded ; such as I am will 
you consider yourself promised to me, or will you divide yourself for 
ever from me? Bitterly do I regret that the wasted treasure of the 
last few months of my life has gone, but, with a hope before me, | 
will begin afresh, and labour on through toil and time until I can come 
and claim you. What say you, my Arabella?” 

* T will ask papa and mamma,” said Arabella hesitatingly. 

“I am answered,” said Wickham, a tide of bitter feeling passing 
over him; “but ask them, doubtless it is right and fit that you should 
do so, and send me your answer—send it to my lodgings in the 
Temple. Iam lodging in a mean house, in a narrow court, up two 
pur of stairs, in the Temple. You ought to know the dignity and 


condition of the pretender to your hand. Consult Mr. and Mrs. 
Hamilton—doubtless they will advise 
know my fate.”’ 


\\ alter Wickham walked proudly down that hall staircase in Bel- 
grave Square, and proudly out. 


you most prudently, and let me 
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CHAPTER NXXVIIL. 

Veronese having been somewhat more than commonly flurried, and 
hurried, and worried by Mrs. Rowland’s never dying and never-tiring 
pleasure of complaint, had just escaped from the regal splendour of the 
drawing-room apartments in Lisson Grove, and established herself, in 
the hope of securing a little rest for her worn spirit, in the cold and 
comfortless parlour of the mansion, when she was roused from her 
melancholy abstraction by the arrival of a visitor, and that visitor was 
Walter Wickham. 

“T have come to you for a double purpose,” said Wickham; “ to 
ask a little sympathy, and to bid you a very long farewell.” 

If the already pale can turn paler, Veronese did so. 

“ Whither go your” asked Veronese. 

‘* Abroad somewhere, no matter whither ; perhaps into some foreign 
service. 

“ And why must [I sympathize with you ?” 

“On the circumstances which force me to the step. But ought I 
not rather to sympathize with you—you are ill?’ 

“ No, no,” said Veronese, “ I am never ill.” 

“Then you have your sorrows too.” 

‘ We must all have our share, and I have not more.” 

“* You have a noble courage, my dear cousin,” said Walter; “ you 
put shame upon my cowardice.” 

* Woman ought to have passive courage,” said Veronese, “ and men 
active courage. It is well for me to endure, but it is right that you 
should meet your troubles with a resisting energy that may throw 
them off.” 

“1 already feel your influence,” said Wickham; “I never come to 
you without deriving something in the shape of courage from) you. I 
um always happier and better for any time spent with you.” 

* And yet you have been here but seldom of late.” 

“] have not,” said Wickham, “ to my shame. Ihave been in a 
fool's paradise, and had no wish to leave it.” 

* And your law studies ?” 

“ There is no room for law and litigation in paradise.” 

‘You have then given up all thoughts of the law as a profession ?” 

“T have acted like a weak fool!” exclaimed Wickham—* weak and 
infirm of purpose —the sport of every wind, having no more weight 
than a feather. You know that I began my legal studies with the 
determined purpose of prosecuting them as a means of actual subsist- 
ence, and, as I hoped, of honourable independence ; but I was lured 
away, and I could not resist the ignis fatuus. You know that it was 
a word from yourself which drove me, with an energy I could not re- 
sist, to see the Hamiltons again, and you are aware that I have been 
dreaming away my time, hour after hour, day after day, with them 
ever since.” 

‘‘T am aware,” said Veronese faintly. 

«* They suffered me to dream on in this delusion; nay, they did 
everything to contribute to it, and I, fond fool! thought that they did 
so in the abundant generosity of their hearts and their most disinter- 
ested friendship for me.” 
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« And you have found the contrary ©” 
« Yes, the bitter contrary. They trusted all the while to the selfis})- 


ness of my nature, and they judged of that by my despicable love of 


self-indulgence. I have been pampered on sweet smiles, and lulled 
by soft words, until they fancied that my prouder nature was suth- 
ciently curbed, and subdued, and chained, and then they imagined 
that I should be willing to humble myself in Lord Killikelly’s eyes, to 
save myself from being ejected from my paradise !” 

«“ But this is the worldliness of her parents, not of your—not of 
Miss Hamilton?” 

“ She submits to them.” 

“ Ought she not to do so ?”’ 

«“ Ought I to have been lured on, and now to be discarded, whistled 
off, thrown away like a soiled glove 7” 

“Is it so?” 

“Is it not so? I this morning received this letter from Mr. Hamil- 
ton, with this enclosure ;” and Wickham gave Veronese an aristocratic 
looking epistle, written on one of the largest and finest sheets of 
satined and gilt post paper, with the remnants of a rich seal of heraldic 
emblazonment. Veronese opened the envelope ; within was a similar 
sheet, bearing the impress of Mr. Hamilton's sign-manual, and another 
letter addressed to that gentleman, written in the crooked and almost 
illegible characters of that condition in life which counts among its 
privileges an exemption from the necessity of doing anything well. 

Veronese read the Hamiltonian epistle first. It ran thus :— 

“ DEAR Sir, 

“It is with much regret that Mrs. Hamilton and myself find our- 
selves compelled to relinquish the favour of your visits at our house, as 
well as explicitly to put an end to any pretensions which you may have 
formed in Miss Hamilton’s favour. It is with some surprise that we 
find that you did not withdraw yourself from our family circle as soon 
as you were really sensible that you could not on any terms regain 
your uncle's favour, as my daughter's interest ought not to have been 
trifled with; and, notwithstanding her excellent sense, her affections 
might have been entangled. Influenced by my paternal feelings, and 
by my friendship for yourself, I have been tempted into making one 
strenuous effort to reconcile you to Lord Killikelly, as it is really a 
pity that his noble fortune should be wasted on obscure and distant 
relations, as I find will most probably be the case ; and I enclose you 
the reply which he has thought proper to send me, that you may see 
how utterly hopeless it is that you should be reinstated in his good 
opinion, and consequently the equal impossibility of your finding any 
readmittance into our family. 

“I have the honour to be, &c. &c. 
: “HH. A. P. HamILton.” 

Veronese’s lip assumed rather a scornful curve as she cast the 


aristocratic-looking letter from her, and took up Lord Killikelly’s 
sheet of crooked characters. 
‘© Sir, 


“If Mr. Wickham thought that in employing you as a negotiator 
between us he was more likely to accomplish his purpose than by his 
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own communication, he was greatly mistaken, and he has imposed 
upon you a very fruitless trouble. As for the extreme affection 
which you are kind enough to tell me he bears towards myself, I 
confess myself infinitely obliged for the information. His and Miss 
Hamilton’s mutual affection is, no doubt, extremely touching, and on 
the part of the lady and her friends perfectly disinterested, which 
disinterestedness will prove entirely its own reward, as I shall never 
presume to insult it by mean, worldly, pecuniary gifts. 
“T am, sir, &c. &c., 
“ KILLIKELLY.” 

« Mr. Hamilton, then, has been interceding with Lord Killikelly ?” 

“ Yes, to obtain a settlement for his daughter.” 

« And without your permission ?” 

“ He has dared to do it without my knowledge! As if he were 
privileged to interfere between us. But I have written to Lord Kil- 
likelly. I have disclaimed his meddling. I have told him that even 
if he would lavish his whole fortune on me, I would not degrade 
myself by the reception of a farthing. No, I would not blister 
my fingers with the touch!” 

“Calm yourself—be patient !” 

* Calm myself—be patient! Yes, let a beast of burden be 
patient—be trampled on—kicked—buffeted! I want nothing of 
Lord Killikelly. 1 can starve !” 

“ You can subdue yourself, and exert yourself.” 

“ No matter what becomes of me! I might die, and nobody would 
care. I belong to nobody.” 

“ Cousin,” said Veronese, “ we are related, if only by our troubles.” 

“You bear them better, or you feel them less !” 

Veronese did not answer, but an expression of such true and touching 
anguish passed across her face as went straight to Wickham’s heart. 

“ Forgive me,” said Wickham, much subdued. “ This is another 
of the shapes of my selfishness of heart. But I am stung, mad- 
dened to find that my name has been carried to Lord Killikelly as a 
suppliant, not for his affection, but for his money. With all his 
high-minded nobleness and generosity of character, how he must and 
will despise my meanness !” 

“ How strange,” said Veronese, “that both you and my cousins 
should estimate Lord Killikelly’s character so highly !” 

“ Strange!” repeated Wickham, “ who can rate him too highly? 
Strange to think that man generous, whose whole life is spent in 
actions of generosity !” ; 

‘Generous he must be, since you all agree in bearing witness for 
him,” said Veronese; “and it may be s0, since a certain sort of lavish 
liberality is sometimes found in people of poor capacity and frivolous- 
ness of character. But high-minded—it is difficult for me to con- 
sider him high-minded.” 

“If you only knew him!” cried Wickham. 

“I do know him,” said Veronese. 

“ Know him!” exclaimed Wickham ; “ how has that happened ?” 

“You know his generous and true-souled kindness to my cousins 
—those poor destitute orphan girls. 1 have told you with what tender- 
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ness he had snatched them from their miserable fate, and with what 
care he was nourishing and sheltering them.” 

“ All that is only like him.” 

“ Having done thus much for his poor and despised relations, he 
was willing to know us all, and amongst the rest he has visited us, 
not once, but often.” 

‘«‘ Know him,” said Wickham, “und yet doubt his true nobility !” 

“ But for the evidence which you all bear in his. favour, I should 
have said that he was frivolous, little-minded, of a most meagre un- 
derstanding, and for his foppery a very fool.” 

« You cannot know my uncle.” 

“I thought I did,” said Veronese. 

“If you do, how strange that prejudice can so blind you !”"’ 
Wickham was getting rather angry, and Veronese rather piqued. 

“If I were to give you the best specimen I know of a perfect gen- 
tleman, I should instance Mr. Kelly, who is one of our kindest friends 
aud most frequent visitors; he has all the charm of polished manners, 
true refinement, and cultivated understanding, and a delicacy of gene- 
rosity, that so embellish and adorn each other, as to put to shame the 
coarseness of mere vulgar giving, even ever so lavishly.” 

“Such a description is Lord Killikelly’s own peculiar right, and 
such is the man whom I have wounded, injured, and insulted. But I 
am punished—sufficiently punished. Disappointed in my affections, 
alienated from my natural relations, and a beggar !” 

‘You have now the opportunity, which happiness and prosperity 
could not have afforded you, of proving whether or not you are capa- 
ble of greatness. You stand now upon the ground of your own 
honour. This is a fresh starting-post in life—and now what and 
whither ?” 

* Abroad.” 

‘* But the means ?” asked Veronese, rather hesitatingly. 

A flush passed over Wickham’s face. “I have no concealments 
from you. I scarcely know how you have established so much in- 
fluence over me. Thus then—I have found Mrs. Cavanagh, the 
mistress of the house where I lodge, very kind to me. Obtrusive, 
Vulgar, tiresome, it is true—but still kind. She has, too, the knack 
of providing out of nothing. Ignorant as I am in such matters, I am 
frequently amazed to find that she supplies me with dainties, and yet 
that my bills are next to nothing. She always tells me that she 
knows how to manage, and manage she certainly does, at least for 
me. Yesterday, in the first bitterness of my feelings, I told her that 
I wanted money, and that I had none, and desired her to dispose of 
my books and few effects to pay herself the debt I owed her. She 
has done so, and has this morning given me a fifty-pound note in 
balance ; and so far from presuming on my low condition, she is kind 
to me, tiresomely kind, and professes great grief at my departure. 

lhis fifty-pound note answers your question. It is enough to carry 
me abroad, Is it not strange ?” 
Phe, nanan a te know a reason that did not leave any won- 
pon Her mind respecting Mrs. Cavanagh’s cleverness at making 
a bargain. That lady, in the openness of her feminine heart, could 
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not possibly find the churlishness of keeping a secret, and she had 
accordingly disclosed to Veronese, under the strictest charge of 
preserving the mystery inviolate, how that Mr. Kelly paid all Mr, 
Wickham’s bills, and that the little accounts with which she pre- 
sented him were mere pretences to satisfy his mind; and Veronese 
nothing doubted that this fifty-pound note, the over and above of 
Mrs. Cavanagh’s bargainings, came from the same quarter, rather than 
from the overplus proceeds of poor Wickham’s goods and chattels. 

“ You are acting too hastily,” said Veronese; “ upon an impulse, 
rather than upon reason and consideration.” 

“ Things that must be done are best done quickly ; and, believe 
me, that in leaving England I regret nothing but my uncle, whom, 
in spite of everything, Irespect and love above and beyond every 
other human being—and you, my cousin.” 

A flush of crimson.passed over the face of poor Veronese, but it 
soon died away. “ And is your heart so utterly weaned from its 
affections, so regardless of Miss Hamilton ?” 

“Tt is astonishing,” said Wickham, speaking in a high tone of 
moral philosophy, “ how the mists of our passions and prejudices 
appear to disperse at certain seasons of our life, and we seem, all at 
once, to see things clearly, rationally, and as they are. I verily be- 
lieve that my feelings for Arabella could never have been of that 
intense nature which I fancied that they were, or else I could not 
feel as 1 do in relinquishing her. I have a strong conviction now, 
that I have been fooled and flattered into the persuasion of a passion 
which was little more than an illusion—a fascination of the senses. 
I remember well, in my prosperous and palmy days, how I was lured 
and courted, and I truly think that Lord Killikelly’s opposition helped 
on their purpose ; for young and silly men are always fond of assert- 
ing their own independence, and I never knew the strength of my 
own regard for my uncle, until my ungrateful levity had separated 
me from him. But I am altered,” said Wickham, with the air of 
one who thought he had gone through all Job’s troubles—* I am 
altered, and no second Arabella could ever win a thought from 
me.” 

‘“ Men love those who seem to love them,” said Veronese, “ not 
those who deserve their love.” 

‘¢] shall never love again,”” said Wickham, with the resolute air of 
a martyr. 

« And if not under the influence of wounded feelings, why forsake 
a country which is still home to you?” 

“ IT cannot live this lonely and desolate life. I cannot shut myself 
up in those dismal rooms in that Temple Court again. I must have 
occupation, active, stirring life. Before I came to you to-night, I 
went and took a last look at my own dear old home, now mine no 
more, where I used to be so happy, and where I was as much master 
as my uncle. And there were lights hurrying to and fro, and servants 
going hither and thither, and all the busy animation that told me I 
was not missed. Everything was going on happi'y without me, 
whilst I stood in the wet, cold, comfortless streets, like some cursed 
spirit looking into paradise; and I even thought that I caught a 
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glimpse of Lord Killikelly’s shadow upon the wall—but I could bear 
it no longer! I thought that I must hang myself—drown myself— 
shoot myself—anything to escape from myself. No, I go to-night. 
I have made all my arrangements. I came but to bid you farewell. 
To wish you all the happiness which you deserve—and you would be 
happy, if happiness were the lot of the kind and good—but it is not 
—it is the undeserving who prosper and are at peace. 

« Will you,” said Veronese, “ throw your fortunes on the cast of 
one die? I expect Lord Killikelly here to-night; he has of late 


given us much of his company. Will you stay and see him? His 


old affection would revive at the sight of you, and you might again 
be as happy as ever.” 

‘«‘ Never!” exclaimed Wickham. “ Never! am I loitering here, 
and is it possible that Lord Killikelly may come? What! throw my- 
self in his way! Humble myself at last! Never ! never! Let me 
go! Do not think of detaining me. May you be as happy as this 
poor miserable world can make you ; and now farewell !” 

People always abuse this poor dear world of ours, when they go 
wrong themselves. 

“Stay for one moment, stay!” cried Veronese, almost breath- 
lessly. “ You profess some little regard for me; suspend your pur- 
pose till to-morrow—pause but this one night—sleep upon it.” 

“ Sleep!” exclaimed Wickham, bitterly. “Sleep! Do you think 
that | could sleep! Rest quiet in my bed, and do nothing! Sleep 
at Mrs. Cavanagh’s ?” 

“ Nevertheless stay. You are too excited to act wisely. Mis- 
trust yourself. Nay, then, stay, if only because I ask you.” 

* | could not; I cannot. I should commit some act of violence ! 
1 thirst for fresh scenes. I cannot stay! I could not live out the 
weary night!” 

“ Go, then,” said Veronese. 

Now it often happens, that those who have opposed the most vio- 
lent obstinacy to the most tender persuasions, give it up instantane- 
ously at the moment when they find those entreaties are withdrawn, 
struck with a sudden and generous compunction ; and thus it was 
with Wickham. ‘The desponding voice of Veronese went to his heart. 
“You have been my kind, my constant, my soothing friend,” he 
said, ** and I should be less than man to refuse anything you would 
ask me. I will not go till to-morrow, but then at the first moment 


—at the earliest dawn. And now farewell; and if I see you no 
more 





“ If I see you no more, farewell,” said Veronese. 
CHAPTER XXXIX, 
Veronese had scarcely had time to smooth away the traces of some 
strange and deep emotion, after Wickham’s departure, before she was 


roused by a most tremendously energetic knock at the door, long 


enough to have been divided among half a dozen lords, and guessing 
whom it might be, s 


wonted orde 


she gave their one-for-every-thing maid the un- 
r to introduce Lord Killikelly into the parlour, rather 
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than into the family reception-room above, being for once anxious to 
have him all to herself. 

Ravel, dressed beyond all previous dressing, up to the highest point 
of imaginable fineness,and perfumed with a thousand odours, entered. 
He had come resolved to make Veronese con‘zss his real value—to 
force her to allow that he was the finest of gentlemen, and the most 
accomplished of lords. His darling project had been fed with thoughts 
and hopes so plentifully, that it filled up every corner of his mind to 
the exclusion of a single doubt of its success. To marry a relation 
of his lord, and thus to become a relative of his present master—how 
sweet would that be! and then, too, Veronese bore so strong a re- 
semblance to that beautiful lady, whose charms had overmatched the 
prudence of the last peer, that he fondly hoped the case would be 
parallel. Of the pecuniary advantages, too, he was very sanguine—he 
was perfectly sure that Lord Killikelly could and would procure for 
so near a relation a comfortable government appointment of eighteen 
hundred or two thousand a year—and then hurra, Ravel ! 

Itisamusing enough to see people overflowing with their own thoughts. 
Thus full, even to running over, entered Ravel. He glanced round 
the vast extent of those apartments, and found, to his pleasure and 
surprise, that they were alone ; he had never before been so favoured. 

“ Very kind of you, my dear—very kind; now I shall have you all 
to myself—all the dear delight of your delicious society, without the 
trouble of making the amiable to the old people. I am sure I am the 
luckiest lord that could be found in Debrett’s Peerage. Believe me, 
my dear, 1 am the most grateful of created peers, upon my honour, to 
be thus favoured.” 

Veronese felt a great inclination to wrinkle her fair brow up into 
a few frowns. She had lately been in good practice, and her 
efforts, or rather, her unrestrainable impulses, had all been called 
into action for Ravel’s particular benefit. Notwithstanding his sup- 
posititious place in the peerage, his perfections of mind and body, the 
merits of the most popular of tailors and hairdressers, and all his other 
adjuncts, and more than all, notwithstanding his elegance, eloquence, 
gallantry, and devotion, Veronese had done more business in the 
frowning line than she had ever transacted before, very often fancying 
herself aggrieved and insulted, when Ravel meant to be most com- 
plimentary, and giving him black looks when he thought himself fully 
entitled to sweet smiles. In fact, there was a constant war in the 
heart of Veronese towards the would-be lord, her feelings and her 
judgment being perpetually at variance: thus the strongest emotions 
of disgust were succeeded by a mental penitence at the recollection 
of Lord Killikelly’s generous and tender kindness to her cousins, the 
young Warwick girls ; and as often as her repugnance returned upon 
her, it was met and put shame upon by the recital of some high- 
minded act, or some liberal sentiment recorded by her cousins, or the 
witness borne by Wickham, who, even in disgrace and alienation, per- 
sisted in his uncle’s noble superiority ; whilst the multitude of kind 
and thoughtful presents which found their way to Lisson Grove, under 
the pretence of coming from her cousins, but of course emanating 
from the peer, left her almost ashamed at her unwillingness to do jus- 
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tice to the amiable generosity of which she was so constantly receiving 
so many undeniable proofs. These vauses acting on the mind of 
Veronese, gave a constant vacillation to her manners, and a sort of 
pendulum-like alternation between admiration and disgust. a 

Some counterbalancing principle of action dispersed the rising 
frown, before it evidenced itself in the disfigurement of the smooth 
brow of Veronese. Never before had she received her visitor so 
graciously. : 

“Iam happy to see you, my lord. I began to fear that you might 
forget that you had said it was probable you might come to us this 
evening.” 

“ Forget ! forget anything in which you are concerned ! As well 
might my right hand forget to indite those epistles which my friends 
flatter me outshine into the shade the leaves of Strawberry Hill! As 
well might my tongue forget to pour out the floods of fiery water 
which—which—are as the stamp and the seal in the coinage mint of 
the laws of the land!” 

“ Your lordship mentioned your intention only casually.” 

“Casually! O no, not casually. It was the law of my heart— 
my solemn and fixed purpose and intention. My determination to 
see you to-night was like the law of the Medes and Persians. And 
did you really wish for me? Really wish for me?” 

“1 did,” said Veronese. 

“The earth is not large enough for my happiness!” exclaimed Ravel. 

“ Your lordship will permit me to explain to you why I was wish- 
ing so much to see you,” said Veronese calmly and coldly. 

* Speak only, and with what thirst will I listen!” 

“ But first,” said Veronese, feeling exactly like some _ poor 
nervous creature who was just on the brink of venturing upon slippery 
ice, and wishing to procrastinate the flourish-off for a few moments 
longer, “has your lordship seen my cousins this week ?” 

Ravel had learned to answer very glibly on this score, but always as 
briefly as possible, for he too felt that slippery ground was dangerous. 
rom the simple circumstance of being supposed to know all about 
the Warwicks, and not daring to show his ignorance by asking a single 
question, he could understand no more than that they were people 
to whom it was understood he had been amazingly generous and kind. 
As to the question of Veronese, he replied off-hand : 

“T have seen them—yes—let me see—to-day—yesterday—the day 
before—yes. I have seen them, but my head is so full of most import- 
ant legislative concerns, that I cannot exactly say when; but they 
were well, and sent their love to you.” 

“Ifyou have not seen my cousins since yesterday, your lordship 
must allow me to offer myself what I charged them to present to 
you; I mean our united thanks for your most kind present.” 

Now Ravel had not the least idea in the world what his present 
could have been, for, with all his vigilance over his lord, and his su- 
perintendence over his letters and bills, he could not even guess in 
what shape this munificent gift of his had come. 

* Pray do not give yourself the trouble to thank me. Have you,’ 
Ravel was going to say, * tried it on ?” and then he thought he w ould 
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say “tasted it ;” but both of these phrases seeming dangerous, he ex- 
changed them for “ made any use of it?” 

‘** Mamma drank your health in a glass to-day.” 

That was clear enough, so Ravel went on courageously. 

“Kind soul. I hope my wine-merchant sent it good. I shall show 
him my displeasure if he has not; and indeed the fellow ought, for if 
I were to withdraw my favour and patronage from him, he would lose 
everything—the custom of the whole fashionable world. Being Lord 
Killikelly’s wine-merchant has given him quite a vogue in the fashion- 
able world. If I were to withdraw it, the man would be ruined ; and J 
shall withdraw it, if he has not sent your mamma champagne of the 
finest quality. I ordered it to be such.” 

** It was madeira.” 

“QO yes, now | remember, it was madeira. I recollect thinking 
that madeira would be better for her health. Pray excuse my for- 
getfulness—but my head is so entranced with the considerations of 
political jurisprudence, and the weighty responsibility of being the 
leader of my party, that I hope I may be forgiven for a minor for- 
getfulness of the atomic theory. Not that, as my friends would say, 
the affairs of an empire are too great to lie like a nutshell in my 
mind, or that anything relating to your most charming self ever so 
remotely, even your mamma, could be less than gigantic in my ap- 
preciation.” 

“ However your lordship may please to consider it, we are not the 
less obliged. And for your other present 

** Pray do not mention it,” said Ravel; “ I cannot bear to hear it 
named ;” and he spoke very honestly, for, however much he liked to 
hear himself thanked and praised, he dreaded more floundering. — 

“This is your lordship’s way—always to forget the kind things 
which you have done.” 

Ravel did more than forget: he never knew them. 

“I can scarcely make you understand them, or recall them to 
your mind,” 

' “7 make a rule of never remembering them. I do, upon my 
honour.” 

“It is a generous, but almost a wonderful forgetfulness. How- 
ever recent they may be, your lordship always affects ignorance ; but 
if it is true liberality on your part to forget, It would be real ingrati- 
tude in us, and I charged my cousins to offer you all thanks in my 
mamma's name.” ' vers 

“ Good soul that mamma of yours—only a little vapourish. 

“As to my cousins,”’ continued Veronese, striving to approach 
some point in her own mind, and yet feeling the difficulty, “ the) 
are never weary of extolling your high-mindedness and liberality. 

‘* Dear creatures!” said Ravel. : 

“ And I am so encouraged by the nobleness of character for which 
they vouch, that 1 am about to presume to speak to you on a matter 
which affects the whole existence of another individual, and, as | 
think, some portion of your own happiness. I am going to throw 
myself on that nobility of soul which everybody says that you 
possess.” 

Feb. 1841,—vou. xxx.--NO. CXVIIIL. P 
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218 Lord Killikelly. 
“Do I not belong to the nobility?” said Ravel, with some sim- 
plicity. 


Veronese felt rather disconcerted, but she went on, almost breath- 
lessly, and without giving herself time to pause in. her desperation. 
“I meant, Lord Killikelly, to appeal to your heart—to your old 
affections—to your generosity, in behalf of your nephew, Mr. Wick- 
ham. If you knew how well he still loves and honours you, you 
would, I am certain, restore him to all that he has lost. 

« Mr, Wickham! Do you know Mr. Wickham?” asked Ravel, 
sharply. to 

«1 do,” said Veronese ; “I know him, but have only known him in 
his misfortunes; and if you could be made aware of how much he has 
felt, you would shrink from adding a pang to his sufferings. You 
would not crush feelings already bruised, or break a bending spirit.” 

Ravel was dreadfully alarmed and disconcerted at the mention of 
Wickham’s name. He seemed to be standing on the brink of a pre- 
cipice, and groping about in the dark. 

Will your lordship have the generosity to reconsider this letter ?” 
said Veronese ; and she presented to Ravel that epistle of the peer’s 
which we have already shown to our reader, and which Wickham 
had not reclaimed before his departure. ‘ Reconsider this letter, 
revoke it, and act worthily of your own noble self.” 

Ravel took the letter, and read it very much as if he had never 
seen it before; it stood him in good service, for it furnished him with 
a clue to his own path, which he hoped might possibly carry him 
safely out of the maze which he was threading. To know what Lord 
Killikelly had said, enabled him to know what to say. He must of 
course be inexorable ; how could he be anything else without signing 
his own death-warrant as Lord Killikelly ? No, he must keep up his 
dignity, and deny even Veronese. If he were to quail in the slight- 
est degree, or shrink from his resolution, he should have Wickham 
thrown at his feet in a moment, and be exposed as an impostor; and 
besides, in being unforgiving, he gratified his own personal antipa- 
thies, for Wickham had always treated him with a sort of haughty 
repulsion, which had made Ravel utterly dislike him. Every way it 
was wisest and most agreeable to be as disagreeable as possible ; so 
Ravel mustered up all his dignity, and determined to do the offended 
lord to the highest admiration. 

‘* And so this vain and foolish young man has presumed to trouble 
you? I suppose that he has discovered that you are my polar star, 
and he thought that wherever you go I must follow. If I could for- 
give him all the rest, I could never forgive him that.” 

«Mr W ickham is wholly ignorant of my appeal to your lordship : 
it resulted entirely from my own feelings.” 

4“ Y our feelings! Never, as long as I exist, will I forgive him for 
making you feel any pain in your feelings! Never!” 

* My lord ” 

“He 1s wholly unworthy of your taking the least interest in him. 
He isa vain young man. He thinks himself the handsomest fellow 
in the creation, and you yourself must see that he is barely passable. 
His nose is crooked—his eyes can scarcely be said to match—his 
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teeth are not even—he is too tall—and then his gait—why, he lounges 
as if he were lame.” : 

«‘ Remember, my lord, that Mr. Wickham’s person has nothing to 
do with his offences.” 

«“ Why, you don’t admire him, child, do your” 

Veronese had an idea that she did, but for once she had the wis- 
dom and discretion to hold her tongue. 

“It is to your lordship’s generosity, and not to Mr. Wickham’s 
merits, that I trust,” said Veronese. 

« Mr. Wickham’s merits!” repeated Ravel ; “his merits! I won- 
der where we should find them. But you don’t know him—at least 
not as Ido. My dear, he is a very vain young man, a very profligate 
young man, and a very arrogant young man.” 

“ Does not your lordship’s anger somewhat influence your judg- 
ment of Mr. Wickham ?” asked Veronese. 

“ Angry, my dear; I am not the least angry; how could 1], with 
my philosophy and the elevation of character which is generally at- 
tributed to me —how could I, I say, be angry? But for that arrogant 
young man 

* Arrogant, my lord!” 

“ Yes, arrogant; and I will give you a proof of that—a proof. 
My lord has—that is, I—I have, in my establishment, a gentleman, 
whom I consider myself fortunate, indeed, in possessing—a gentleman 
in accomplishments and education, and more particularly in elo- 
quence, quite my own equal; in fact, I am often obliged to confess, 
that Ludovico Ravel, Esq., is even Lord Killikelly’s superior in num- 
berless things. You must know him—you must, indeed, my dear ; 
and you will prize him for my sake. Well, this gentleman, who is 
a—a—sort of a secretary, and is so condescending as to do many 
little obliging things for Lord Killikelly—for myself, I mean—this 
gentleman once addressed a few words of advice to Mr. Wickham 
merely on the style of his hair, which you must allow to be exe- 
crably bad, and he got nothing in return but a stare, a laugh, and 
the muttered words ‘ fop’ and ‘ folly;’ but I heard him—JZ heard him, 
and I don’t forget !” 

Veronese looked at Ravel in silent astonishment. 

“ Let him bite the rod,” said Ravel, bitterly; “ let him work as 
others do. Let him go and be somebody's footman—a valet, if he 
can get so high—as his betters have been before him—and if not, let 
him beg—starve—hang !” 

“ My lord!” exclaimed Veronese. 

“I would not give him a farthing to keep his soul within his body.” 

The reality of Ravel's passion carried him out of himself, or rather 
into himself—his real self. 

“Lord Killikelly,” said Veronese, “do you remember that you are 
speaking of a relation whom you once loved 7” 

“Loved! I never loved him! I always saw how vain and ignorant 
he was.” 

“Then for the sake of your own generosity. I am pleading to you 


for one on whom you have lavished liberality from the hour of his 
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birth. What a weight to Mr. Wickham’s mind must all your former 
generosity seem, unless you renew your favour to him now! How 
wretched to a liberal mind to owe obligations to those who have 


ceased to love us !” : 
“ He has had enough from me, I should think. I ted him, I clothed 


him, I lodged him.” — 

This coarse enumeration of vulgar benefits roused the indignation 
of Veronese almost beyond her own control, but she struggled 
against it. 

“If your lordship remains obdurate, you will soon have only the 
memory of a near relation to annoy you. Mr. Wickham leaves Eng- 
land to-morrow.” 

Ravel looked triumphant. If Wickham were once fairly gone, his 
secret was safe, and his hatred gratified. 

“Let him go. He shall never see the colour of another shilling 
of mine.” 

“ He does not wish to do so,” said Veronese, proudly. “ He desired 
only your affection. The simple circumstance of Mr. Wickham’s 
having left undrawn the whole of his allowance, which I find he has 
done, might give your lordship sufficient proof of that.” 

* Art—all art and deceit!” said Ravel. 

“ Mr. Wickham is an honourable man, my lord,” said Veronese. 

“He can wheedle himself into a lady’s favour,” said Ravel; “he 
has art enough for that.” 

“IT scarcely understand your lordship’s style of language.” 

Ravel had entirely forgotten his artificial eloquence. 

* [ should hate him if only for one thing,” said Ravel. 

“ And what is that, my lord ?” 

“He has tricked me out of your favour.” 

“Mr. Wickham can never interfere with, or in any way influence, 
my feelings towards your lordship.” ' 

Ravel stood in a deep brown study for two minutes, measured by 
the slowest clock in the world. If he could take advantage of this 
opportunity to secure Veronese to himself, persuade her to marry him 
to-morrow morning; never tell her that he had deceived her until they 
Were on the brink of the ceremony, and then persuade her that he 
had done it in the desperation of his passion, when he fondly hoped it 
would be too late to retreat—could he not do all this, and make her 
compliance the price of his pardon to Wickham —with his person 
and accomplishments, she would forgive him everything. Women 
were always fools, especially in matters of the heart, and he trusted 


to Veronese to sustain the old-established reputation of the folly of 


the sex. 


= My beautiful Veronese,” said Ravel, turning into the dying, sigh- 
ng swan in a moment; “on one condition you shall command, and 
the subjugation of my soul shall obey you.” 

“ What is it ?” asked Veronese ; “i would do much to regain Mr. 
Wickham your good opinion.” 
I “1 know that you have no value for title,’ said Ravel; “empty, 
iollow, reverberating sounds, like a pistol in the ear of Dionysius. 
You would not marry for title, would you, my dear 2” 
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“] don't think I should,” said Veronese. 

“Nobly said! No, Iam sure you would not—and money, filthy 
lucre, that would not win you?” 

“} think not,” said Veronese. 

* And you would never tell the man of your soul, the man whom 
you loved, that he had deceived you ?”” asked Ravel. 

“Certainly not—because he would not do so.” 

« Certainly, 1 would not do so. 1 would throw myself at your feet, 
and confess that I had done everything for love. No! 1 know that 
your elevated soul, like mine, looks down on the mean considerations 
of rank and wealth, and I am sure you would be as ready to accept 
me, were I a humble troubadour, or only a man of taste and genius, 
as if I were the highest peer of the realm. Would you not, my 
dear ?” 

“Just the same, my lord,” said Veronese, with an irrepressible 
smile of scorn. 

“ Then, my dear, I will say nothing about money and title; we will 
put them quite out of the question, though you would make a beau- 
tiful Lady Killikelly--a much fairer one than my late lady, my late 
sainted mamma—you have more dignity. Marry me to-morrow 
morning—lI will get a special license, and | will certainly forgive that 
young fop all his insults to me—I will acknowledge him as a relation ; 
but if you do not agree to my proposal, I solemnly declare that | 
will hate him the longest day I have to live. I will hate him always 
as I do now.” 

Veronese remained perfectly silent, seemingly as if gathering up 
her scattered thoughts into one focus. 

“My dear,” resumed Ravel, “ my beautiful and angelic dear, I 
beseech you think nothing of filthy lucre, think nothing of the high 
constellations of rank and coronets; but estimate me as I am, and let 
us be as happy together as beauty and talents can make us. Marry 
me with a special license to-morrow morning, and trust everything to 
my honour.” 

“My lord,” said Veronese, assuming that high and proud air which 
no circumstances could subdue, and measuring Ravel with her eye 
from the crown of his head to the sole of his foot—* my lord, I have 
hitherto, throughout the whole of our acquaintance, endeavoured to 
estimate you according to the judgment of others rather than my own. 
I have heard you extolled on every hand for openness of heart, for 
unbounded generosity, and for true nobleness of mind, and 1 have 
struggled against my own convictions in the fear that I was doing 
you less than justice.” 

“My dear, you overpower me,” said Ravel; “but 1 do flatter 
myself % 

“You will find no flattery in what I am saying, if your lordship 
will have the goodness only to understand it. Instead of the con- 
tinued vacillation between my own opinion and that of others, which 
has made me appear to vibrate between admiration and contempt, | 
have now determined to act only on my own judgment. Your lord- 
ship is perfectly right in supposing that I attach no particular value 
to rank and wealth, when they are weighed in the scale against my 
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own self-respect, and I should entirely despise myself for accepting 
the hand of a man with these advantages, if I should have rejected 
him without.” ; 

“ That is very pretty of you, my dear, and worthy of your angelic 
nature. I knew you would have the same tenderness of soul towards 
me, whether I was a duke, or only the scion of some noble house.” 

« | should now think of you the same, my lord, whether you were 
a king or a beggar, for 1 have determined to think for myself. And 
as I am perfectly sure that I should have declined the honour you 
propose me in the one case, allow me now to do it in the other.” 

«“ What—ah—eh—what ?” said Ravel; “decline a peer of the 
realm, with a town-house, four country-seats, and fifty thousand a 

ear?” 

“J should do the same,” said Veronese, “if he could double the 
catalogue.” 

“ And one universally acknowledged to be a man of unrivalled taste 
and talent ?”’ 

“ Whatever may be your lordship’s catalogue of merits—” 

“ And one who loves you to distraction ?” 

“ Your lordship will find out your mistake.” 

“ You must reconsider. You don't know what you are doing! 
Refuse me /” 

“ The subject requires no second consideration. ’ 

Ravel grew amazingly red in the face. 

“ Hark you, my dear, you'll repent this.’ 

“T feel assured that I shall not.” 

“ You will, you will! You will go muddling on in these little poky 
rooms till you look as old and as withered as an Egyptian mummy ; 
and when nobody will have you, you will be glad to have anybody.” 

Veronese looked unutterable scorn. ‘I shall, at least, be happy 
in the recollection of this determination.” 

The natural malignity of Ravel's character was fast getting the 
mastery over him. He lifted his glass to his eye, and eyed Veronese 
very impertinently from head to foot. 

“ My dear,” said Ravel, endeavouring to regain his self-command, 
and to speak with an air of careless effrontery—“my dear, J have 
done what I recommended you to do—Jhave reconsidered the matter, 
and my eyes are now open. You are right ; it does require some qua- 
lifications to fill the office of my wife. The woman whom I should 
install in that elevated throne must have beauty, wit, and manners—I 
should like her to be another Lady Mary Wortley Montague. But 
for you, my dear—I wish you well, I do indeed, and I really must, 
quite out of kindness, just give you a word of advice. Learn to con- 
trol your temper, my dear ; it is amazingly vulgar to grow red in 
the face—vulgar beyond everything: and hark you, my dear, ‘ Sell 
when you can, you're not for all markets. —Shakspeare. Hum, ha! 
ha! ha!” 

Veronese turned her back upon the would-be peer as he went 
laughing out of the room; and his ha! ha! ha! sounded on her ear 
watil he was fairly outside the street-door. 
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CilAP, XL. 


Everybody knows that visitors, like misfortunes, never come singly. 
The flush of indignation still burned upon the cheek of Veronese, 
when Mr. Kelly's, or rather, as our readers must know him, Lord 
Killikelly’s, well-known knock sounded on the door. He had only 
missed facing Ravel by the length of a house, and as the maid had 
still her hand upon the lock, it was opened to him instanter, and, 
catching a glimpse of Veronese, he went straight into the parlour, 
instead of ascending the grand staircase and going direct to the artist's 
atelier. 

Something has happened to discompose you,” said Lord Killikelly ; 
“and I am too much interested in all that concerns you to affect to be 
blind; so tell me what it is.” 

“T scarcely know how it is,” said Veronese, “ but I always find my- 
self telling you everything like a child, I think you have the keys 
of all our hearts.” 

“Come, then, open yours, and let me look within it.” 

“| think I had better open it, lest it should break,” said Veronese, 
with a miserable endeavour to smile, which ended with a burst of 
tears. 

“Nay, my dear girl,” said Lord Killikelly, “ this is too serious. 
Tears from your eyes! If thought you left tears to poorer spirits. 

“ And did you think I could not feel ?”’ said Veronese. 

“ Not so,” answered the peer. “1 know that the softest hearts 
often hide themselves under a noble resolution. Come, now, tell me 
all; let us put our two heads together, and perhaps we may remedy 
this trouble.” 

“You will, at least, advise me. I want advice, and I know that I 
can trust your kindness.” 

‘«¢ Such a compliment must incite me to do more than I can. Come, 
now, begin at the beginning.” 

“T will,” said Veronese, trying to smile. “ You know that I have 
frequently spoken to you of Mr. Wickham ?” 

“I know,” replied the peer; “and I assure you that | am only 
waiting for an opportunity to push him on. I shall use all my interest 
for him. He is only at present under a little cloud—it will soon pass 
away. I hope that your uneasiness has no deeper source 7” 

“It is too late,” said Veronese; “he sets off to leave England to- 
morrow morning. He is in utter despair.” 

“To-morrow morning !” 

“T have trusted all along that Lord Killikelly would restore him to 
his favour—so frank, so amiable, so kind of heart, as he certainly is.” 

“ Probably he may do so when he sees a fit opportunity. Do you 
not think it possible that Lord Killikelly is leaving him to his present 
difficulties to cure him of his senseless passion ?” 

“Could that be possible ?” said Veronese. “ But no, no; Lord 
Killikelly hates him.” 


* O no.” 
“O yes. I know it. Mr. Hamilton wrote to him to intercede for 
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poor Mr. Wickham, and received such a severe letter back again in 
Ven Mr. Hamilton wrote for his own sake, and deserved the an- 
swer. He wanted to manage a handsome settlement for his daughter, 
and to get Wickham acknowledged as Lord Killikelly’s heir. Depend 
upon it, if Wickham were once fairly clear of all connexion with the 
Hamiltons, there would be no further obstacle between him and his 
uncle,” 

“( yes,” said Veronese, “ yes.’ When you came, I had just been 
interceding with Lord Killikelly for him, and we had—O such a 
scene |” 

“With Lord Killikelly! You have spoken to me of him before. 
How is this? What can it mean?” 

“He declared vehemently that he hated him !—that he might 
starve, die, unless—” 

“Unless what ?” 

“ Unless I would—marry him !” 

“Wretch !” exclaimed Lord Killikelly. ‘ But this shall be put an 
end to, and at once. And what did you reply ?” 

“1 could not conceal my contempt, and he left me with insult.” 

“With insult! I wish you would deséribe his person to me.” 

“I know of no peculiarity which he has, being perfectly common- 
place, excepting a slight variation between his eyes—they are not 
both exactly of the same colour.” 

“ That is enough,” said the peer. “I thought as much. He de- 
serves a horsewhip '” 

“It is to me incredible,” said Veronese, “ to see how people dote 
upon rank and wealth, and how blind they are to the faults of its pos- 
sessors. Lord Killikelly seems a perfect idol! My cousins extol his 
nobleness of nature, and seem perfectly blind to the poverty of his 
understanding. Mr. Wickham, in spite of everything, seems to con- 
sider him as more than mortal, and will not allow me to utter a depre- 
ciating word.” 

“I know that he has faults enough, and to spare,” said the peer. 

“ You are the only person who will agree with me,” said Veronese. 
“He is, in my eyes, mean and malignant. You and he ought to 
change places. You have the true nobility ; his is only spurious.” 

“ The world is a strange jumble,” said the peer; “ but perhaps by- 
and-bye we may all get shaken into our right places.’ 

“ And in the mean time what is to become of poor Mr. Wickham ? 
I don’t know that I should have told you all this, but that I know 
you have been a true friend to him. I know that you have done 
par Sema for him.” 

“ Trifles, mere trifles.” 

“ Those trifles, as you call them, induced me to tell you all that I 
knew of him. What can now be done for him ?” 

“If he is out of love again with that empty Arabella Hamilton, 
—.. is easy.” 

“Tam convinced,” said Veronese, “ that he never was in love with 
her. I believe that the fancy began in idleness, and was carried on 
in contradiction ; and when he found himself miserable and lonely at 
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Mrs. Cavanagh’s, and the Hamiltons tempted him back, who can 
wonder that he felt the difference a luxury? But he has suffered 
for it all. Though I know not how it can be, it is certain that he 
dotes upon his uncle, and perfectly pines for his lost affection.” 

“ Are you sure so?” 

“OQ, beyond doubt ; and he looks miserably thin and ill.” 

‘Does he ?” said the peer, and he began to fidget. 

“ Restless and wild,” said Veronese. 

“T must go,” said Lord Killikelly; ‘1 cannot stay a moment longer. 
But make yourself happy. 1 have been studying necromancy—har- 
lequinade.. You shall see difficulties mown down like a harvest field, 
and everybody made as happy as the dramatis persone in a comedy. 
Only have a little patience, and trust me in the mean time ;—we shall 
get to the end at last.” 


ee EE 


SONG. 
IN EARTH’S LONELY DESERT. 
SWISS AIR, ** RANS DES VACHES,” 


BY MRS. CRAWFORD. 


In Earth’s lonely desert, 
In regions above, 
To mortals and angels, 
There's nothing like love : 
It brightens the landscape 
Wherever we go, 
And beams like a star 
On our pathway of woe. 


When the myrtles of love 
Breathe their odours around, 
The music of hope 
Gives to silence a sound. 
O! dear is the spot, 
Where our glances first met; 
There sorrow will linger, 
Though joy may forget. 


All melody breathing, 
All sunshine and bloom, 
Love sings to our cradle, 
And garlands our tomb. 
Far away,—far away, 
Where the bright planets roll, 
O! there is Love's home, 
In the land of the soul. 
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THE SOULS OF THE DROWNED. 
A LEGEND OF THE SEA. 


TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN, BY WILLIAM HENRY FARN, 


“On the evening of the 29th of October they observed that luminous appearance 
of the sea, which hath so often been mentioned by navigators, and which has been 
ascribed to such a variety of causes—Captuin Cook's First Voyage.” 


In a fishing village of Holland, hard by the sea, lived an old fisher- 
man, upon whose family and fortunes there appeared to rest a peculiar 
blessing. He enjoyed in his advanced age powers still fresh, almost 
youthful, and his children and children’s children, a well-ordered 
little flock, gathered round him for his pleasure and delight; and 
there was no lack of valuable property, which frugality and good 
management continually increased. In the village were many an idler 
and bad neighbour, who envied him his happy life, and put rumours 
in circulation, in what way the old Andrew had, most likely, come by 
his stores. It was, then, reported there, he was in league with the 
Evil One; that the latter brought him the olden treasures of the 
deep: or Andrew had been a pirate in his youth, and was now spend- 
ing the gains of the poor wretches he had plundered. ‘The whole 
truth was, however, that Andrew had set free the soul of a poor 
drowned person from the bottom of the sea, which was a prisoner 
there, crouching under an inverted vase. The affair was, strictly 
speaking, as follows. 

The aged fisher, although he generally made a great secret of it, 
would, nevertheless, in the intimate circle of his children and grand- 
children, let fall stray hints, out of which the others easily made up 
a perfect story. Andrew himself shall be the speaker. 

“ T have not always been so fortunate, as that I could see and reckon 
around me wealth, property, and affectionate hearts, which might 
sweeten my days to me. It has been given to every one of us, to 
stand once quite alone in the wide world, and to feel himself deserted 
even to his inmost soul. Heaven suffers us to taste such solitariness, 


_to the end that we may the more cheerfully attach ourselves after- 


wards to a dear human bosom, and learn to love God in his creature, 
man. My youth had been full of adversity and oppression. Sorely 
too as I laboured and toiled, the reward of toil would not come; 
already | back began to curve, and my hair to brindle itself with 
gray, yet l saw no luck before me. It was as though I alone was 


doomed to remain a single exception to the lot of all. Howbeit I 
murmured not. I had early learned to love God, and to put my trust 
in Him. One evening I went, as I often did, out of my hut, far 
beyond the boundary of the village, to where the shore stretches to a 
great distance, and the eye sees nothing but the lonely downs and the 

This was my favourite spot, because there I heard no 
sounds than the roaring of the waves, and encountered no glad- 


broad ocean. 
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some face of man, which might have told me how miserable and for- 
saken I was. And I certainly found not a soul to disturb me. 

“ The sea, for a great way out, was calm and glassy; I had, in fact, 
never observed it so still before; no sail and no boat, as far as ever | 
could descry ; the sky above perfectly cloudless ; the sun, which was 
setting, threw a gleam of yellowish red upon the sand-hills before me. 
I walked on to the place where an old wreck lay: I supported myself 
against one of its rotten timbers, and contemplated the scene. In 
the silence here, my grief now came upon me in all its force, and, 
much as I struggled against it, my thoughts took their old accustomed 
course. 

“*« Andrew!’ cried I to myself, ‘tu-day is the day of your patron 
saint; how little has he done towards making you rich and happy ! 
Last year you buried your wife, and a few weeks afterwards your 
child also. How have you deserved so much misfortune? Had 
matters turned out differently, you would not have been strolling on 
here by yourself, but have been sitting with those merry fellows in 
the village, who live there without knowing a care, and have the best 
of their days before them.’ 

“ At these thoughts, melancholy got such fast hold on me, that I 
could fain have wept, but an energy in my bosom kept back my tears. 
I could do nothing but once more turn my gaze on the sea, whose 
repose and smiling aspect penetrated my soul. The sun went slowly 
down, and a colourless gray began to spread itself over the wide plain, 
after still long, solitary beams of light had trembled here and there, 
as though they desired to combat the coming spirits of the night. 
The heavens retained their clear, transparent hue, till they also had 
gradually filled themselves with deep shades. A _ gentle breeze 
sprang up, and cast with an echoing splash small riplets against the 
body of the wreck. I resumed the perpendicular to set about my 
return home, when my glance fell upon a phenomenon which I could 
not, at the moment, understand. For upon the decayed woodwork of 
the ruinous vessel, there appeared a luminous flame, that glided to and 
fro with great quickness, and shone with a bluish glimmering. I 
can affirm that I, during the many perils of my life, had never been 
conscious of the feeling that is termed fear. Despite, therefore, of 
my loneliness, and of the already advanced night, I experienced not 
the least alarm. I watched with attention the play of the singular 
flash of fire, and marked, how ever and anon it disengaged itself from 
the wreck, darted out a tolerable distance into the sea, sparkled there 
with a purer light, and then came back again. I had certainly heard 
tell, that treasures sunk in the deep might be indicated sometimes by 
appearances of this sort; nevertheless | felt no desire to dwell upon 
it further, turned my back, and walked on. 

“ At that moment a voice pronounced my name ; I faced about in. 
stantly, and now saw, behind the wreck, a man standing, as. ts half- 
screened from view, who looked upon me with an aged, pallid counte- 


nance. I knew him not, and his vesture was utterly strange to me. 
He stood for some time without speaking, and his supplicating eye, 
with which he regarded me in a fixed stare, I shall never forget. At 
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THE SOULS OF THE DROWNED. 
A LEGEND OF THE SEA. 


TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN, BY WILLIAM HENRY FARN. 


“On the evening of the 29th of October they observed that luminous appearance 
of the sea, which hath so often been mentioned by navigators, and which has been 
ascribed to such a variety of causes—Captuin Cook's First Voyage.” 


In a fishing village of Holland, hard by the sea, lived an old fisher- 
man, upon whose family and fortunes there appeared to rest a peculiar 
blessing. He enjoyed in his advanced age powers still fresh, almost 
youthful, and his children and children’s children, a well-ordered 
little flock, gathered round him for his pleasure and delight; and 
there was no lack of valuable property, which frugality and good 
management continually increased. In the village were many an idler 
and bad neighbour, who envied him his happy life, and put rumours 
in circulation, in what way the old Andrew had, most likely, come by 
his stores. It was, then, reported there, he was in league with the 
Evil One; that the latter brought him the olden treasures of the 
deep: or Andrew had been a pirate in his youth, and was now spend- 
ing the gains of the poor wretches he had plundered. ‘Ihe whole 
truth was, however, that Andrew had set free the soul of a poor 
drowned person from the bottom of the sea, which was a prisoner 
there, crouching under an inverted vase. The affair was, strictly 
speaking, as follows. 

The aged fisher, although he generally made a great secret of it, 
would, nevertheless, in the intimate circle of his children and grand- 
children, let fall stray hints, out of which the others easily made up 
a perfect story. Andrew himself shall be the speaker. 

“ I have not always been so fortunate, as that I could see and reckon 
around me wealth, property, and affectionate hearts, which might 
sweeten my days to me. It has been given to every one of us, to 
stand once quite alone in the wide world, and to feel himself deserted 
even to his inmost soul. Heaven suffers us to taste such solitariness, 


_to the end that we may the more cheerfully attach ourselves after- 


wards to a dear human bosom, and learn to love God in his creature, 
man. My youth had been full of adversity and oppression. Sorely 
too as I laboured and toiled, the reward of toil would not come; 
already + | back began to curve, and my hair to brindle itself with 
gray, yet 1 saw no luck before me. It was as though I alone was 
doomed to remain a single exception to the lot of all. Howbeit I 
murmured not. I had early learned to love God, and to put my trust 
in Him. One evening I went, as I often did, out of my hut, far 
beyond the boundary of the village, to where the shore stretches to a 
great distance, and the eye sees nothing but the lonely downs and the 
broad ocean. This was my favourite spot, because there I heard no 
other sounds than the roaring of the waves, and encountered no glad- 
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some face of man, which might have told me how miserable and for- 
saken I was. And I certainly found not a soul to disturb me. 

“ The sea, for a great way out, was calm and glassy; I had, in fact, 
never observed it so still before; no sail and no boat, as far as ever | 
could descry ; the sky above perfectly cloudless ; the sun, which was 
setting, threw a gleam of yellowish red upon the sand-hills before me. 
I walked on to the place where an old wreck lay: I supported myself 
against one of its rotten timbers, and contemplated the scene. In 
the silence here, my grief now came upon me in all its force, and, 
much as I struggled against it, my thoughts took their old accustomed 
course. 

“* Andrew !’ cried I to myself, ‘to-day is the day of your patron 
saint; how little has he done towards making you rich and happy ! 
Last year you buried your wife, and a few weeks afterwards your 
child also. How have you deserved so much misfortune? Had 
matters turned out differently, you would not have been strolling on 
here by yourself, but have been sitting with those merry fellows in 
the village, who live there without knowing a care, and have the best 
of their days before them.’ 

“ At these thoughts, melancholy got such fast hold on me, that I 
could fain have wept, but an energy in my bosom kept back my tears. 
I could do nothing but once more turn my gaze on the sea, whose 
repose and smiling aspect penetrated my soul. The sun went slowly 
down, and a colourless gray began to spread itself over the wide plain, 
after still long, solitary beams of light had trembled here and there, 
as though they desired to combat the coming spirits of the night. 
The heavens retained their clear, transparent hue, till they also had 
gradually filled themselves with deep shades. A _ gentle breeze 
sprang up, and cast with an echoing splash small riplets against the 
body of the wreck. I resumed the perpendicular to set about my 
return home, when my glance fell upon a phenomenon which I could 
not, at the moment, understand. For upon the decayed woodwork of 
the ruinous vessel, there appeared a luminous flame, that glided to and 
fro with great quickness, and shone with a bluish glimmering. I 
can affirm that I, during the many perils of my life, had never been 
conscious of the feeling that is termed fear. Despite, therefore, of 
my loneliness, and of the already advanced night, | experienced not 
the least alarm. I watched with attention the play of the singular 
flash of fire, and marked, how ever and anon it disengaged itself from 
the wreck, darted out a tolerable distance into the sea, sparkled there 
with a purer light, and then came back again. I had certainly heard 
tell, that treasures sunk in the deep might be indicated sometimes by 
appearances of this sort; nevertheless | felt no desire to dwell upon 
it further, turned my back, and walked on. 

“ At that moment a voice pronounced my name ; I faced about in. 
stantly, and now saw, behind the wreck, a man standing, as 7 half- 
screened from view, who looked upon me with an aged, pallid counte- 
nance. I knew him not, and his vesture was utterly strange to me. 
He stood for some time without speaking, and his supplicating eye, 
with which he regarded me in a fixed stare, I shall never forget. At 
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length I cried with a loud and courageous voice, ‘What is your 
pleasure, sir? Wherefore have you called me ? 

«“* Andrew !’ spoke the apparition ; ° thou hast complained but now, 
that Fortune hath denied thee wealth, the which I will procure for 
thee, as soon as thou doest the thing that I require of thee.’ 

“This speech offended me, and I answered quickly —* Pray, sir, 
what matter my troubles to you ? If I have wished myself riches, I 
have not asked you for them.” 

« The wan form perceived my chagrin, and moreover that I struck a 
cross upon my breast ; he exclaimed, in accents that rang upon the ear 
as exceedingly touching and impressive: ‘IT am no evil spirit, An- 
drew ; give me your confidence. Take this ring, and about the season 
of the third midnight dive boldly into the sea to the depth of a gun- 
shot; there wilt thou find three vases turned topsy-turvy upon the 
ground ; the middle one lift up, and deliver the soul of a drowned man, 
which is confined underneath. Then haste quickly up again, without 
any tarriance below, and without concerning thyself in the least about 
what thou shalt see or hear. When thou hast accomplished this feat, 
be assured that I will richly reward thee, and there never shall be an 
end of blessing to thee and thine.’ 

“ With these words he vanished without waiting my reply, while he 
left on the ground before me, something resembling a ring dulled 
by age. I was cautious not to meddle with it. ‘Ah! cried I, 
‘what are the souls of the drowned to me, I should like to know, 
who could be stupid enough, to let themselves be cooped under a 
wretched old vase at the bottom of the sea? They may stay where 
they are, for anything I care.’ 

“In this mood | walked quietly home, and when the appointed third 
night came, I stirred not from my chamber. 

* The year that now followed reduced me still lower ; I lost a small 
sum of money, which I had saved with much toil ; a distemper broke 
outon board the ship where I served, and I was laid up for nine 
months in the hospital; when they discharged me, I came hither on 
the beggar’s crutch to seek the place of my grave, for 1 was weary 
of my lite. I know not how it came to pass, (for I wanted nothing 
there,) that, one night, I found myself once more on the desolate 
strand by the sea. It was again St. Andrew’s day, but this time the 
ocean was not calm, it dashed and roared wildly, and the foaming 
billows made their sport with the old wreck, so that it seemed as if 
it intended once more to put to sea. I had not stood long here, when 
the well-known voice became audible, and the old man stood before 
me. Now I looked him boldly in the face as an old acquaintance. 
He repeated the self-same proposal as of yore, only he appeared 
much more pressing, and left, on vanishing, the very same ring 
behind him as formerly. This time I took it up, and put it on 
my finger, resolving moreover to perform the bidding of the appari- 
tion. | ‘1 here's no help and no succour for you, Andrew, among 
men, said I to myself’; * let us see, then, what ghosts can do.’ 

“ Not to be tedious, I came in the middle of the third night and 
descended into the water. To this hour, I know not how it was, but 
the deeper I dived into the ocean, the more it ceased to be ocean, and 
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at last I found myself on a handsome verdant meadow, than which I 
had never beheld anything more lov ely and luxuriant upon earth. A 
great many young men were assembled on the mead, some of whom 
were mowing the grass with gleaming scythes, while others tied 
it together in bundles. They sang moreover a merry chant, in 
which much was said in praise of a beautiful female, as well as of the 
reward which she would dispense to them when their labour was 
done. According to the admonition of the spirit, I lingered not long 
among them ; still I could not deny myself scrutinizing the face of 
many a one, and then it seemed to me as if I beheld several of my 
own friends and acquaintance, who, many, many long years ago, had 
been drowned at sea. Upon the smooth level stood a house, and as I 
approached it, a lady of surpassing loveliness came forth to meet me, 
spread out her arms, and cried, in a sweet, fawning tone, * Ah, then 
you are come at last, dearest, to take me home ! how long have I been 
expecting you ! 

“At this speech, coupled with the sight of a form so bewitching, | 
had well-nigh forgotten the warning of the spectre; howbeit I rallied 
myself quic ckly, darted under the raised arms of the fair one, and 
onwards to a place where I saw the three vases standing. In an 
instant I had thrown down the middle one. I know not what hap- 
pened to me then; in a moment I saw all the young fellows in the 
meadow rush towards me, the beautiful female uttered a shriek of 
lament, I heard it jarring and ringing in my ears to a stunning degree, 
and had the feeling as though some one w: as dr: awing me upwards very 
fast. When I once more recavered my senses, | found myself on the 
shore, leaning against the old wreck, bruised apparently in all my 
limbs. 

“The good of this was, that the little wan old man kept conscien- 
tiously the promise he had given. I found by my side a leathern wal- 
let, such as merchants used to wear a hundred years ago, filled with 
gold and precious stones. But more still than this treasure was the 
blessing worth, which, from this time forth, visibly rested on all that I 
did and undertook. My life was, as it were, transformed ; if forme rly 
it had presented the rough side, it now showed only the smooth and 
velvety one. I took, besides. several journeys, next married my 
beloved wife here, settled quietly in the village, and accepted the good 
days which Heaven provided me. God be thanked! they have not 
yet ceased ; although I reckon me near a hundred, I feel myself still 
fresh and vigorous, and when young merry fellows collect anywhere, 
Iam among them, reflecting of a truth, how once there was a time 
when I was “shy of every contented face, which might put me in mind 
of my misery and destitution. This is the work of the good spirit. 

Now in the same village, where the pleasant adventure had befallen 
our old Andrew, there lived another fisherman, who was the — 
the most dissolute and extravagant fellow, that you shall find in a 
day’s march. His face resembled a withered plum, which has ft n 
boiled and then crushed: his eyes must certainly have once be- 
longed to a water-rat; the diminutive nose stuck upon his uncouth 
visage like an almond on a piece of gingerbread ; a bes ard, that looked 
like the bristles of a hedgehog, surrounded his gaping mouth, and 
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his legs were not much thicker than whip-handles, and not much 
straighter than a sickle. The people who came to Peter Knock, to 
transact business with him, must, forsooth, learn from his wite 
Martha. “ He was unwell, and could not be seen.” The truth was, 
however, that Peter Knick, from early dawn to the late of evening, 
lav drunk behind the stove in his hut, and stared at the church-tower 
of Ghent, until he mistook it for a flask of brandy. In this state of 
affairs, then, Dame Martha took the management of the house, and 
bore the reputation of using a sceptre of so brittle a texture that it 
wasted away in the handling. 

She often used to say that her husband was an old, unwieldy 
packet-boat, which, on account of too strong lading, could not make 
way properly; she, however, was a light-heeled frigate, for which 
the wind needed only to touch its slender stern, to urge it on its 
arrow-like career. The truth of this metaphor consisted in this, that 
Dame Martha looked after the fishing and the business in the day- 
time, and in the evening, when she came home, soured her hus- 
band’s life for him; certain persons would aver that occasionally she 
thrashed him soundly. 

These trifling désagrémens embittered Peter's private life. No 
enjoyment, such as really suited his taste, could any more be found. 
If he sat in Cornelia Delft’s tap-room, it was not right, in his eyes, 
for the windows to have a view of the sea; for the sea was hateful 
to him, because he knew that Dame Martha was rowing and fishing 
upon it: in fact, he could have wished she might lie deep at the 
bottom of the same. and he and the fish be at peace from her. Dame 
Martha, however, was not of that opinion ; she had excellent health, 
and bloomed in her mature years still more, as it seemed, the more 
visibly Peter Knock declined. Indeed, if that good woman did not 
very soon oblige him in this particular, | don't know that our Peter 
had any ill desire to take her place at the bottom of the ocean, so 
heartily weary was he of the whole affair. 

Nevertheless the pair held out together another year; when it 
happened that, one evening, when the fishing-boats ran into the cove, 
Dame Martha did not find her way home as usual. She had, indeed, 
a weighty impediment to allege why she could not come, for she lay 
now, in fact, where Peter had often wished and prayed that she should 
lie —namely, at the bottom of the sea. 

Peter was alarmed, at first, at this sudden caprice of fate; presently, 
however, he rubbed his hands for joy, slipped into Cornelia Delft’s tap- 
room, made them give him his flask, lighted his small stump of a pipe, 
stroked his bristly beard upon his lips, shut both eyes with a smirk- 
ing air, and ever and anon leered at the ocean, for the first time in 
his life, with the most good-humoured expression in the world. For the 
sea was now his best friend, he thought, in that Dame Martha was 
lying at the bottom of it, and he and the fish had peace from her. 
Uhat very evening did Peter run to the lonely shore, and—heaven 
only knows what came into his head—he seated himse 
wreck, flourished his hat. in 
between his lips, he humme 
ditty, which he had once le 


If upon the old 
the air, and, with the remains of a pipe 
din dreamy merriment an old sailor's 
arned in better days. The little black 
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hobgobblin shape, with the shrivelled hands roving about in the air, 
and the reeking tube in the bearded mouth, traced itself, like the 
image of a shadow, in dark relief against the evening sky and the 
quiet main. But Peter Knock did not long remain the only per- 
former upon this solitary Stage ; presently "these appeared a blue 
flame, that moved to and fro, ‘ond glided round Peter's legs. The 
story of Andrew now came into his mind. In the | joy of hia heart, 
and in the mood to which the flask in the t tap-room ‘had transported 
hem, he telt not the least alarm. 

‘Aha, goodsire!” he cried aloud, “ are you there again ? what, 
aide another soul to be set free, is there?” 

The spirit, who now stood before him, nodded with his head in 
the affirmative. 

‘Come then, if anything is to be got by it, here's your man. | 
have regained my freedom, and am just in the humour to make your 
pockets lighter by a gold sack or so. Look alive, then, my hearty, 
and show me, as you have shown Andrew, the way down to your 
shuggery. 

The phantom made a wry face at this speech, which, evidently, 
was not very agreeable to him ; without replying any thing, he placed 
the ring upon one of the staves of timber in front of Peter, and disap- 
peared. Peter considered not long, pushed it hastily on his finger, 
and no sooner had his foot trod the water than it vanished before him, 
and he arrived, without further seeking, at the meadow at the 
bottom of the sea. Here he saw, as Andrew had described, the young 
men engaged in haymaking, and singing a song besides, which cele- 
brated the charms of their mistress, and the rew ard that she was wont 
to distribute to them. 

Ay,” said Peter to himself, “and if I too could get to see her 
if she be really as pretty as you fellows say, 1 will “behave my self 
differently from the shame-f faced Andrew.” 

Hardly had he uttered these words, when he saw the house on the 
greensward before him, and a form stepping out of it, thick as a beer 
barrel, waddling along upon short splay feet. Her face resembled 
the rising moon when, level with the horizon, it shines through the 
mists in a fiery aspect, and a mouth dilated itself thereupon, armed 
with immense dog-fish teeth gleaming and white as the purest ivory. 
With this mouth and her little flashing eyes, she motioned to the 
Stranger a friendly greeting. Peter was ¢ xceedingly alarmed, and 
had only courage to ask in a gentle voice for the three vases. 

“What!” shrieked the female, “are you not come to marry me 7” 

“ Not just at present, dearest,” stammered Peter, and sidled timidly 
up to her. At that moment he perceived the three inverted vesse Is. 
With a couple of springs he was up to them; but now it occurred to 
him with horror, that he had forgotten to ask the spirit which of the 
vases he ought to raise. ‘The heat- drops of suspense came upon his 
forehead, his limbs quaked, he saw the dumpy woman waddling to- 
wards him filled with rage, and at her call all the young men collected 
from the meadow and advanced, brandishing their sickles and scythes. 
Without reflec cting much, he lifted the middle vase; when there 
awoke underneath a medley of the chirping of frogs and the crowing 
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of cocks, which sounded, for all the world, as though Dame Martha 
was in her tantrums ; quickly would Peter set the vase up again, but 
in the hurry and confusion it slipped out of his hands. ‘The din and 
the screeching robbed him of recollection, and when he came once 
more to himself, he was lying half dead upon the sand of the sea- 
shore. : 

An ill-eomened adventure this, of a surety ; for honest Peter, Knick 
was, perhaps, not exactly the right sort of person to have dealings 
with spirits ; but the worst of the whole affair remains to be told. 

Scarcely had he rallied his shattered powers and hobbled into the 
village, cursing the water sprite and his topsy-turvy vases, when he 
beheld, at some distance off, a light glimmering in his cottage. 

«“ What's doing there, then, I wonder ?” he asked himself, and steal- 
ing closer, applied his ear to the keyhole of the door. “ Who can 
be talking away at that rate insider Now really,”’ thought Peter, 
“if I didn’t know that Dame Martha was lying as dead as a mouse 
upon the bench against the wall, these scolding words could come 
from no other than fer throat. However, there’s no harm in a man 
taking a sly peep into his own house—so, let’s see !—let’s see!” 
With that he opens the door very, very softly, hardly so much as that 
a ray of light can settle on his nose. 

But ah! what does he see ? 

The bench against the wall is empty, and in the middle of the 
room sits Dame Martha, and counts her fish in the tub, as fresh and 
healthy as if she had never drunk sea-water, and railing besides at 
that good-for-nothing idler, her husband, who did not let himself be 
seen yet. 

When now the door opened and Peter went in, she received him 
in the usual way, and everything was quite in the old routine. 
Dame Martha's revival soon got wind in the village, and, much as 
Peter tried to hush up the true version of the thing, the wiseacres 
and prying spirits of the place quickly had it out of him. 

“Tt serves him right,” cried many ; “ what business had he, out of 
shameless bravado and greediness of gain, to seek out such a perilous 
adventure 2” 

Others laughed heartily at him, while they named him the pattern 
ofa tender husband, who had even descended to the bottom of the 
sea to recover his beloved wife. Peter, however, used to shake his 
head, and contend that all his ill luck had consisted in a mistake ; for 
it he had lifted up the vase on the right hand or on the left, he would 
have inevitably possessed by this time the good will of the spirit of 
the deep, and have ruled over tuns of gold. Howbeit, he never had 
the courage to plan a second trial. 

The legend, nevertheless, that the souls of those drowned at sea are 
imprisoned by evil spirits at the bottom thereof, underneath inverted 
Vases, Isa truth which no orthodox sailor doubts. 


W. H. F. 
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THE BLUE BELLES OF ENGLAND. 


BY MRs. TROLLOPE, 


CHAPTER Vil. 


TWO FEMALE TETF-A-TFITES—BOTH OF THEM DESERVING SFRIOUS ATTENTION, 


Mrs. Hart.Ley’s wise precaution in sending her cards betore her, to- 
gether with the judicious insertion in the Morning Post concerning 
Constance, answered to her heart's content; for never betore, as she 
observed to Margaret, in a tcte-d-tcfe dressing-room breakfast, on the 
morning after Lady Dort’s party, had she begun a season so well. 

« But this must not beguile us into any sort of idleness, Madge,” 
she added—* there is still an immense deal to be done.” 

« | know it, mamma,” replied her daughter-triend, * and I really 
don't believe that you are at all more anxious about it than IT am. 
There is, however, one thing in particular that I want to speak to 
you about, and in my opinion it is exceedingly important.’ 

“Is it about Sir James Ridley, dearest 7” demanded the mother 
with a smile. 

“ Yes, mamma, itis; and I do beg you will attend to me. Of 
course, with your keen eye, you saw plainly enough last might that he 
cares not one single straw about me, in any way.” 

“ Why, certainly, my love, I cannot say 1 have remarked, as yet, 
anything particularly encouraging in his manner. | protest that I 
think he seems to admire me more than he does you." 

* Por goodness’ sake, mamma, do not get any such nonsense as that 
into your head!" said the young lady.‘ ‘Trust me, he admires 
nothing on earth but himself, and is infinitely too much attached to 
Sir James Ridley, ever to commit the infidelity of falling in love with 
any one else. We shall never get on, if we do not, at one e, make up 
our minds toreceive this as certain.” 

“ Soit/” returned her mother, “ I quite believe you are right. 
But how in the world do you propose to manage him? I see not, | 
confess, any point to which grappling irons can attac he” 

“T cannot agree with you, mamma. On the contrary, I consider 
Sir James Kidley as being about the easiest man, of his income, at 
present to be got at; and this, in fact, is what decided me to fix upon 
him; for I know that by nature I am exceedingly indolent. I have 
not half Caroline's activity.’ 

“ You do yourself injustice, my darling girl,” re plied Mrs. Hartle EF 
“ Caroline is certainly a charming creature, and may perhaps be more 
remuante in a ball-room. But, after all, 1 greatly doubt whether the 
deepest of her plots and plans ever go beyond getting partners enough 
to ensure her dancing every waltz; whilst you, dear Margaret !— 
QO what a difference I have watched you trom achild, my treasure, 
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and I really do not remember ever having seen you do or say any- 
thing without an ultimate, in most cases an Important object. I po- 
sitively love and admire you more and more every day I live. 

« You are very kind, dear mamma,” returned the young lady, look- 
ing deeply gratified, “ and I should be sorry to think that I should 
ever give you cause to change your opinion. But we must not be 
unkind to Caroline, either; she is very young as yet, you know —un- 
der twenty, happy child !—and I really think that sometimes she is 
not so very silly as you seem to think her, for I have repeatedly seen 
her pretend not to see William Whinstone, Charles Orchard, Fre- 
deric Templeson, and that sort of young men, you know, who are 
excellent waltzers, but not having a thousand a year among them. 
I give you my honour that I have seen her as blind as a beetle, when 
any of these were coming towards her, if she saw any dancing men 
more to the purpose near her.” 

“Tam exceedingly glad to hear it, Margaretta, for she is very 
pretty, and it would really be too much upon me to have a second 
Penelope upon my hands,” said Mrs. Hartley, in a tone of great feel- 
ing. ‘ Would it not, Margaretta? ”’ 

« Don't talk to me about Penelope, mamma,” returned Margaretta, 
frowning severely—* I cannot think of her with common patience. | 
was told last night that Tufton Bossett has just given a hundred and 
twenty thousand pounds for one of the prettiest houses upon the 
Thames, between Fulham and Richmond. Just think, for a moment, 
what that would have been for Caroline and me! Her conduct has 
been unprincipled, and I shall think so, and say so too, to the latest 
day I have to live.” 

* You cannot say anything too strong of it,” replied the mother 
with a groan; “and don’t you see how entirely she is losing 
the look of a gay young girl? What's the good of her beauty, if she 
is to go about looking positively like a married woman? It is enough 
to drive one wild |” 

Her beauty ! Yes, that’s just the cause of it all,” said Marga- 
retta with asperity; “ and I give you my word and honour, mamma, 
that if I live to have daughters, I would never desire to have one of 
them as handsome as Penelope. It is as exactly like, what you must 
have heard observed a hundred times, a young man brought up to the 
bar, with a fortune just sufficient to live upon. Does he ever get 
on? No, never! And so it perpetually happens with a regular ac- 
knowledged beauty. They fail continually, because they think they 
are always safe. Of course, I should not choose to have daughters 
absolutely plain; for 1 have generally observed, that it requires a 
good fortune, and paid down too, in order to conquer the effect of ac- 
tual ugliness ; but a good person, with tolerable eyes, a knowledge of 
effect in dress, together with a good. solid understanding, and a com- 
petent judge of the leading traits of masculine character, will havea 
= chance, you may depend upon it, than any mere beauty ever 
vad,” 
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« O yes! clever enough in her own way, no doubt; that is to say, 
she reads judiciously, and learns all the reviews by heart, for what I 
know. But that is not what / call cleverness.” 

“ Your views on all subjects, my dear child, have incomparably 
more wisdom in them than hers, with all her reading; trust me, | 
know that. Nevertheless, Margaret, I think you will agree with me, 
when you observe how decidedly Penelope is growing fat, that she 
can do nothing better than take a little to the blue line. It will 
throw her among an older set, where it is just possible she might 
make another hit, and take her out of your way altogether.” 

“ | should be vastly rejoiced, for many reasons, to see my sister 
Penelope well married,” replied Margaretta ; “ but I have no fear of 
her as a rival, if you mean that.” 

«“ Not the least in the world, I assure you; I had no such stuff in 
my thoughts. But you must not be surprised if you see me follow- 
ing the Dort style a little, now and then, in my parties. I suspect 
that Sir James is no great dancer, and if so, it will not at all do 
to have waltzing every time my doors are opened.” 

“ Decidedly not, mamma. To say truth, I shall have no sort of ob- 
jection to your collecting a few celebrities now and then, for my hero 
is precisely formed to enjoy seeing them all overlooked and neglected, 
for the sake of his own delicious converse. I marked him wince last 
night, as one or two of the species appeared in his vicinity, because 
every eye was turned away from him ; and this, observe. mamma mia, 
made him wzcomfortable. Now, if on all occasions during the re- 
mainder of the season, I take care to be at hand, ready to prove that 
one, at least, of the gay throng can see and hear nobody but himselt, 
this, as I take it, will make him comfortable. And this will go very 
far, mamma, with so systematic a self-seeker as Sir James Ridley, to 
make him think that he cannot live without me.” 

“You are an extraordinary creature, Madge! Talleyrand might have 
been proud to make your acquaintance. I will give you a earte blanche 
as to whom we shall select for the purpose of making Sir James un- 
derstand how much he owes you.” 

“ The first use of my carte, mamma, must be to arrange something 
immediately about an opera-box. I need not tell you, I hope, that I 
am not such a fool as to wish for it, with any view to my own grati- 
fication. Heaven knows, I would rather a thousand times spend the 
price of the box in dresses! But the fact is, that it is utterly impos- 
sible to carry ona regular attack upon a man who chooses to be 
thought fashionable, without having an opera-box to invite him to, 
or to meet him in.” 

“Tam quite aware of it, Margaretta,” replied Mrs. Hartley, “and 
I will see about it directly. Constance Ridley must help to pay for it, 
though, for it is utterly impossible that I could stand anything like a 
decent box myself.” 

“ ] thought all that was settled already, mamma.” 

“ No, indeed! nothing of the kind has been mentioned; what she 
has agreed to pay is merely her board, and all that sort of thing ; 
and I really owe it to myself to avoid so absurd an extravagance as 
taking a girl of her fortune into an expensive box at the opera, with- 
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out making her pay for it. My own dear children, too, so utterly un- 
provided for, as tliey are!” said Mrs. Hartley, in the tone of heart- 
felt misery in which she always alluded to her own splendid settle- 
ment. 

“ Don’t let us talk of that, mamma!” said her daughter with a 
groan. “It always makes me sick!—But about this box. If Miss 
Ridley is to pay, of course, she will always like to go—not so much 
for the sake of being seen, silly thing, as to see and to hear—she is so 
dreadfully new. But let her motive be what it may, go she most as- 
suredly will, if she pays for it; and then just think if you will not run 
the risk of being canonized as St. Ursula, with her eleven thousand 
virgins ? If the box be not as large as the Miinster at Cologne, I see 
no possibility of any male dévot making his way into it, let his devo- 
tion to your saintship and your train be as great as it may.” 

“ You surely do not seriously mean to object to Miss Ridley’s pay- 
ing for the box, Margaret ?” said her mother, fixing upon her a look 
of indignant astonishment. 

“ Let Sir James and his sister settle that between them, mamma,” 
replied the young lady. “If you are as skilful on this occasion as 
you have generally shown yourself, I think you might contrive to 
make Sir James and Constance, between them, take one of the large 
boxes upstairs—in the second tier perhaps—and then, as you must be 
invited as chaperone, I might (as being so particularly devoted to 
music, you know) be invited with you These boxes would hold the 
whole boutique, if he was civil, and that without costing you a far- 
thing.” 

“It is exceedingly well imagined, my love,” returned her mother ; 
“ but I fear the measure is too bold a one to be safe.” 

“ Not at all, mamma, if you will set it before him in a proper point 
of view. In the first place, his having his name on the list for such 
a box would strongly tempt him, especially as his sister, whose name 

would not appear, would help to pay for it; secondly, you must re- 
member, that a large party of ladies in a gentleman’s box is quite a 
different sort of thing from any other so filled; and lastly, I should 
like to know what scheme would give me so finea chance of success. 
Before the season was half over, mamma, I would undertake, in one 
way or another, to make him believe that I thought him more intel- 
lectual, more elegant, more handsome, and more fashionable, than 
any other man presenting himself for examination throughout the 
theatre.” 

_ “ It would give you great opportunities, my love, beyond all ques- 

tion, and would certainly suit me admirably well in all ways. We 
must think about it, Margaretta.” 


“ Think about it, mamma?” returned the energetic lady —“ it 
must be done to-day, or not at all.” 

“ To-day, dearest? what a mind you have ! I ought to profit by 
so able an adviser, and it shall not be my fault if I do not. I will 
screw my Courage to it, Margaret, and attack Sir James upon it this 
very day. But keep guard over me; take care that I am not inter- 
rupted if I take him into the back drawing-room before we go out 
to-night ; that is, if I have no opportunity before.” 
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“ Fear nothing on that score, mamma,” replied the gifted girl. « I 
will buckler you against a million.” 

* * * * * » * * . . 

This was not the only ¢ete-d-téte breakfast talk which had taken place 
that morning at the house of Mrs. Hartley. Next to waltzing, Caro- 
line Hartley accounted taking her breakfast in bed the greatest of 
all earthly enjoyments ; and whenever her mother indulged in mak- 
ing a boudoir business of the morning meal, in close conclave with 
her second daughter, (which was not seldom,) she never failed to get 
intelligence of the fact, and to alitée herself accordingly. 

Miss Hartley and Constance, therefore, found themselves in sole 
possession of the little breakfast-table spread for them in the draw- 
ing-room, and were at no loss for conversation which might atone for 
the absence of the rest of the family. 

The party of the preceding evening, of course, formed the chief 
subject of discussion, and Penelope had the satisfaction of hearing 
the novice declare, that far from feeling her high-wrought expecta- 
tions disappointed, she had been even more gratified than she had 
hoped for. 

“ Perhaps we must thank Mr. Henry Mortimer for that,” said 
Penelope. “ Young ladies and old ladies too, by dozens, might be 
found, who would all declare an evening delightful, in which they had 
received as much attention from him as you did last night, Con- 
stance.” 

“Mr. Henry Mortimer is unquestionably a most fascinating per- 
sonage,” replied Constance, colouring ; “ but, even without his as- 
sistance, I suspect that I should have found the evening exceedingly 
agreeable. I cannot tell you how very greatly I enjoyed seeing all 
the distinguished people who were there. But I perceive that I have 
a great deal to learn yet, before I can consider myself initiated. In 
the first place, Penelope, you broke off your discourse at a very cri- 
tical moment last night, when the carriage came to take us. 
You were going, if I remember rightly, to inform me why a circle, 
particularly known and distinguished for intellectual superiority, was 
—I hardly know what you said—thrown away upon you, I believe. 
Was that it?” 

“ No, no, no! most positively that was not it,’ replied Penelope, 
laughing. “ The very nearest approach to it that I conceive it pos- 
sible I can have thought or whispered, is, that I was thrown away 
upon them.” 

“ That is quite as mysterious as the other, and I entreat you to 
explain yourself,” said Constance very gravely. 

“ You entreat me to do what is extremely difficult, friend Con- 
stance,” returned Miss Hartley. “I believe I entered the May 
Fair drawing-rooms of London with as keen a feeling of interest as 
yourself, and as much ready-prepared admiration, made up in sepa- 
rate packets, as it were, and addressed with nicely critical distinction 
to the various well-known strangers 1 expected to meet, as even you 
set off with last night. I really do not exactly remember how the 
first dinner, or the first evening, whichever it was, went off. Alas, 
Constance ! all this happened some half dozen years ago; therefore 
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all I can do for you in the way of explanation is to tell you the gene- 
ral result.” 

“ That will content me,” cried Constance eagerly. “‘ What is the 
general result ?” 

« That I never wish to enter a May Fair drawing-room again,” said 
Miss Hartley. dig 

“If Ido not express my astonishment at full length, it is from 
conscious insufficiency of language,” returned Constance. “ But you 
cannot hope that so monstrous a declaration will satisfy me; or that 
I shall let you remain peaceably wrapped up in an atmosphere of 
cloudy sublimity, without tormenting you day and night to explain 
the cause and source of this supernatural contempt.” 

“ Contempt !— Yes—that is what one gets for daring to find out what 
is pleasant, and what is not; and for daring to avow it too. But, 
however philosophically I may make up my mind to let others thus 
describe my feelings, I cannot permit you to make use of so very 
blundering a phrase, without taking an immense deal of pains to con- 
vince you that you are wrong. Contempt for the distinguished in- 
dividuals of whom we are presuming to discourse may, however, be 
a word useful in the discussion ; because I will desire you to set it 
down as that which forms the most perfect antipodes, if you will let 
me so use the expression, to all that I really feel for them. Let 
every phrase your memory can suggest, which expresses the reverse 
of contempt, take possession of your mind, I beseech you, as what I 
would apply to the persons who have turned out the golden linings of 
their souls to enlighten and enchant their fellow creatures !” 

“ Brava, carissima !” cried Constance. ‘ Now go on, and tell me 
what it is you find ‘ not pleasant’ in these milky-ways, May-Fair 
drawing-rooms, where whole legions of stars seem to congregate into 
one bright galaxy ?” 

“ Well, then, curious one, listen and learn. These galaxy drawing- 
rooms, (which, by the way, are by no means confined to May Fair,) 
though decidedly distinguished from all other drawing-rooms to be 
found in the hemisphere of fashion, have, nevertheless, one feature in 
common with many of them; namely, that the erudite and elegant- 
minded proprietors conceive that, in order to be perfectly brilliant, 
they must be perfectly full. Now, be it known to you, dear Con- 
stance, if perchance you have not found it out already, that nature 
docs not produce whole mobs of marvels; and if five hundred human 
beings are gathered together on any spot of earth, from savage Sibe- 
ria to learned Londen, you may be very sure of finding a pretty con- 
siderable majority of common-place intellects among them. ‘This 
would, however, in no degree interfere with as much pleasure from 
seeing, und perhaps hearing, what is admirable, as it is possible to en- 
Joy from anything in a crowd, were the common-place part of the 
society content to occupy the places which nature assigns them. But 
were you to pass through as many London seasons as I have done, 
you would be perfectly astonished at the sort of convulsive efforts to 
earner -“ emarzable, which you would witness. I speak 
* aL scctalet pan aie dhe! fourth class of authors, who twinkle 

gh the crowd, and give a little fash whenever they can find an 
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opportunity—all that is perfectly as it should be, and in fact helps to 
fill up the groups advantageously enough. It is a sort of shading off 
into clear obscure, of which no one would complain who at all under- 
stands the value of effect. But the malady, the cochemar, of London 
literary society, consists in the immense mass of rubbish that ad- 
heres to the precious part of the material, each atom being instinct 
with life, and crying aloud, ‘We are the adamant.’ They manage 
this matter much better in France, and a thousandfold better still 
in Germany—but here !” 

«You mean, Penelope, that you should enjoy the society of dis- 
tinguished people more, if you had them all to yourself,” said Con- 
stance, looking as if she thought her friend a little unreasonable. 

“ | mean no such thiag, I assure you,” replied Miss Hartley; “ all 
I would ask is, that those who seek to live in the light of our galaxy, 
as you call it, should be contented to receive the light without at- 
tempting to reflect it, and set up an illumination of their own. But 
really, Constance, this is very idle talk. It is so totally impossible to 
convey to those who have not witnessed it, any idea of the self-seek- 
ing egotistical sort of worship offered at the shrine of our literary 
idols, that it is but folly to attempt it. Male adorers of this class 
exist, and, heaven knows, are detestable enough; but it is the women, 
Constance, the hundreds and hundreds of women who people the 
sunbeam of our literary atmosphere, ‘which make it so intolerable !" 

“ Alas!” said Constance, shaking her head dismally—* unhappy 
ladies! Tell me, I pray you, what is it these poor women do? For 
it strikes me, Penelope, that I may unconsciously be in very great 
danger of doing the like.” 

«“ No, dear, no! Had there been a shadow of such danger, we 
never should have been friends in the first place—nor would you ever 
have been here, in the second. O Constance! I would not be 
guilty of adding another to the rank growth of London Blue Belles, 
tor any bribe that could be offered me—it would be very like im- 
parting the plague in a suit of satin and velvet.” 

‘‘ London Blue Belles!” replied Constance. ‘ It was of London 
Blue Belles that Mr. Mortimer promised to instruct me, if I mis- 
take not.” 

“ Be very sure of it,” returned her friend, “ for it was of him I 
learned the phrase. Poor young man! if all be true that is said of 


him, he has suffered martyrdom at their hands! After his first volume — 


of poems came out, and was favourably reviewed, he received, they 
say, three hundred and seventy-six invitations to dinner within a 
month.” 

“ There could be no very severe martyrdom in that,” replied Con- 
stance ; “ for, at the very most, he could not eat but thirty-one of 
them.” 

“ But think you that the three hundred and forty-five disappointed 
inviters sat down quietly with their refusals ? —not a bit of it. This 
was but the opening of the campaign. One hundred and twenty, 
as I am told, sent their albums, green, red, yellow, and blue, beseech- 
ing that he would write a few original lines in his own delicious vein 
of poesy therein. Seventy modestly entreated that he would only 
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vouchsafe to inscribe his name at full length on a scrap of paper. It 
is positively asserted, that one hundred and three requested, each 
of them, a small lock of his hair; and fifty-two sent him poetry of 
their own composing, consisting of sonnets, songs, odes, and elegies, 
every one of them, of course, expecting some little original poetical 
offering in return, for which the previous invitation to dinner was con- 
sidered to have paved the way.” 

« This, even if literally true,” replied Constance, “ could only, I 
should think, be classed as absurdity, and hardly deserve tu be 
considered as so very heavy a calamity as you seem to suppose.” 

“ If you had all the albums to fill, the verses to read, the hair to cut, 
and all the attendant compliments to receive, and render thanksgiving 
for, I suspect you would be apt to class it as a very heavy joke, Uon- 
stance. But all this is nothing, absolutely nothing, in comparison of 
the intense misery which these Blue Belles inflict during the mo- 
ments when their unfortunate victims, poor souls ! would be otherwise 
exceedingly happy. All London society, dear friend, does not con- 
sist of Blue Belles. And it cannot be doubted that gratification of 
the very highest kind must be felt by persons of ability—more sen- 
sitive perhaps than any other to the opinions of kindred spirits, when 
such hold out the hand of fellowship from the retreats of divine lei- 
sure which they have chosen for themselves. It is not difficult to 
imagine, Constance, the sort of natural inspiration, given and _re- 
ceived, between the idle patrician and the laborious man of letters, 
when, despite the discrepant accidents of fortune, their minds are in 
unison, I can scarcely imagine avy intercourse more delightful than 
this sort of stealing, and giving odour. Nor do I see anything at all 
to object to, in that aristocratic skimming of superior intellect, 
which is so much the fashion among the very highest (in every sense 
of the word) of our nobility. Nothing can be more charming than 
where areal community of feeling leads the high in fortune to use 
his power of selection, by seeking companionship with the high in 
mind. But O! the heavy change, if you turn the medal, and be- 
hold the hapless man of genius picked out from among his fellows 
to gratify the vanity of *¢ we literary people,’ as the Blue Belles in- 
invariably call themselves! Fancy the feelings of such a one in an 
assembly like that of last night. There were materials present there 
sufficient to form a perfect pantheon of intellectual divinities. Think 
how these bright spirits might have enjoyed themselves, had they 
not been conscious that they were marked down like game, and 
might not flutter a feather, or raise a pinion for a single moment, 
without danger of being pounced upon by the long-eared setters and 
pointers around them. Unhappy great ones! How I pitied them !”" 

“QO what then is there good under the sun?” exclaimed Con- 
stance with agroan, “ Vanity, vanity, all is vanity and vexation of 
spirit. But the worst of all this, Penelope, is, that when a quiet lit- 
tle body, like myself, who would as soon think of beckoning the sun 
down to hold parley with me, as of wishing to make one in such a 
conclave, when such as I desire to look and listen, how hard it is 
that we must be classed in the same category as all these offending 
Biue Belles, who by your account do all they can to choke, smother, 
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overgrow, and destroy, the delicate growth of genius, amidst which 
their willy-nilly tendrils force their way. This is very hard upon us— 
is it not?” 

‘«« And it is precisely of this which I complain. For, after all, these 
mighty men are as giants among us, and may win their way out of 
the crowd, if they sowill; but as, for the most part, they do not so 
will, it is a most abominable nuisance that a parcel of utter idletons 
(forgive the coinage of the word) should place themselves en avant 
of everybody, and so beset these precious people with their clumsy 
worship, so smother them with incense, so batter them with blows 
from their ercensoirs, that all beyond the circle of the chosen few 
are classed together as BLUE BE.LEs, if they do but give the very 
slightest indication of modest admiration, or the very humblest de- 
sire to stand meekly on tip-toe, in hopes of getting a sight of what 
they know, perhaps, exceedingly well how to value. This is really 
terrible, and may fairly be classed as a great social nuisance.” 

“ Terrible, indeed, Penelope. You have schooled me to some pur- 
pose ; and henceforward I shall never find myself face to face with a 
celebrity, without taking care to look too stultified to be suspected of 
caring the value of a gray goose quill about him or her. But why 
talk you only of the fair sex as the tribe of ‘ we literary people, 
who, par excellence, seem created to destroy the pleasure which a 
metropolitan collection of talent might be so well calculated to give? 
Have the men-folks nothing to do with it ?” 

‘“¢ Comparatively speaking, very little. There are indeed a few pom- 
pous dinner-givers of the nobler sex, who fall into the truck system, 
and evidently believe that the talents of a man-cook may be fairly set 
down against the talents of a man-poet. But there are more reasons 
than one why this offence, if indeed it be one, cannot be at all brought 
into competition with the sufferings produced by the blue calamities I 
have been describing. In the first place, their numerical force is 
about one to a thousand ; secondly, the act of eating a good dinner is 
not classed by the inspired sons of Apollo (a ce qu'on dit) as an evil 
of the same magnitude as that of writing in albums, and so forth. 
Besides, these gentry, who exchange their sillery for wit, proceed on 
a plan as unlike as possible to that complained of in the operations of 
the blue sisterhood ; for whereas the former might defend them- 
selves by logic resembling that of Shylock, and say 


‘1 do not take your wit, if I give that 
Whereon your wit doth live,’ 


the latter, if called upon to prove that they make the same sort of 
atonement for their exertions, would be greatly at a loss how to set 
about it. Merciful sweet Heaven! is there anything of a sparkling or 
refreshing character in their verse-offerings ? and their admiring sighs 
—their purring ohs! and ahs! of adoration—though they may 
show them all to be frappées in one sense, can they produce any in- 
spiration approaching to what ensues from imbibing that which is 
frappé in another? No, Constance, I grieve to say it, but the draw- 
ing-room incubus, which settles so heavily on the breast of England's 
poets (rhyming or not rhyming) is feminine.” 
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‘Upon my word, Penelope, I think | had better order my trunks to 
be packed up again, and take myself off,” said Constance; “for I feel 
in the very greatest danger of becoming part and parcel of this said 
incubus. I begin to perceive that it will be better for me to sit 
under grandmamma’s acacia trees, or perch myself, as heretofore, on 
the roots of the old thorn, and let my only offerings to the great well- 
knowns be, a tear here, and a smile there, without troubling them 
with any ahs! or ohs! pronounced within hearing. I must lose no 
time in returning to Appleby Hut.’ 

“ There is no occasion for you to set off immediately, my dear,” 
replied Miss Hartley. ‘You are young, rich, and handsome—and 
the sons of Apollo are tolerant of such adorers. Besides, you have 
not learnt to pun yet—though this feline mode of demonstrating 
literary enthusiasm is by no means confined to maids, wives, or 
widows, advanced in years. I have listened to it till my ears ached, 
from the young as well as from the old. But I have notes to write to 
at least a dozen dear friends, so I must preach no longer. There is a 
new novel of James's for you. Enjoy it, child, and be thankful that 
there are no Blue Belles near to discuss its merits.” 





CHAPTER VIII, 


MORNING VISITORS—A NEW AND IMPORTANT ACQUAINTANCE—CONFIDENTIAL COMMU- 
NICATIONS, AND DISINTERESTED FRIENDSHIPS. 


By three o’clock Mrs. Hartley’s family party were all reassembled 
in the drawing-room, and all in that pretty state of busy idleness 
which betokens readiness to be interrupted. From that hour till five, 
all their habitués knew they were to be found at home; and if any 
of these had a speech to make, or an appointment to settle after that 
hour, Mrs, Hartley's lozenge and green and gold liveries might be 
found till seven, within the contracted space where equipages so filled 
are licensed to appear, as certainly as her house-door in Bruton Street, 
before it. 

The earliest visitor of the morning was Henry Mortimer. His 
first bow, as induty bound, was to Mrs. Hartley; and then he looked 
round for Constance, and having found her, anxiously fixed his eyes 
upon her face; not, however, to see if she recognized him with a look 
of pleasure—not to ascertain from her manner whether he might 
venture to resume the familiar tone of their last night’s conversation, 
but solely to examine how her features and complexion bore the light 
of day—a point which he considered as of extreme importances 

Constance perceived the sort of pause which this examination, 
short as it was, occasioned, and fancied that he did not know her 
again. This produced a smile, which, happily for her reputation as a 
beauty, so enchanted the connoisseur, that he dropped into a chair 
beside her, deprived, as he honestly confessed during the next visit he 
paid that morning, of all power of being critical. 

When Henry Mortimer chose to talk, there was nothing less than a 
thunderbolt or a pistol-shot that could stop him; and though Sir 
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James Ridley, and his especial friend Mr. Marsh, entered a few 
minutes after him, and even showed decided indications of intending 
to make themselves noticed by Miss Ridley, it produced not the 
slightest alteration, either in his attitude or manner of going on. 
He still sat bending forward with his hat and cane suspended between 
his two hands, his arms resting upon his knees, his eyes riveted on 
the young lady's face, and his chair placed so nearly in front of her 
as greatly to impede the approach of any other person. Nor was his 
discourse less e.rigeant of attention than his attitude Music, dancing, 
poetry, painting, metaphysics, and a score of minor subjects beside, 
were all entered upon with so much grace, interest, and eloquence, 
that each appeared to be the favourite theme on which he best loved 
to expatiate. Nothing but politics and political economy seemed too 
great or too little for him. 

Yet, with all this profusion both of subject and of language, Mr. 
Mortimer never spoke rapidly. If conversation may be termed an 
art, his manner might be termed artistique. His mode, indeed, of 
flying from theme to theme, stealing honey from all, and then, as if 
fearful that the charm might cloy, darting forth a sting from time to 
time, showing 


** That he could an if he would ;” 


all this was masterly. 

Yet, somehow or other, though there was occasionally pith and 
marrow in his discourse, which Plato might not have disdained to 
handle and examine, the generality of men liked not to converse with 
him ; while probably no woman ever listened to him, who would not 
have rejoiced at the assurance of doing so again. Had the cause of 
this discrepancy been publicly discussed, the ladies would have de- 
clared that it proceeded from envy of powers displayed too brilliantly 
to permit any mistake about their superiority. And in this opinion 
there is every reason to believe that Mr. Mortimer himself would 
have joined. But the gentlemen probably would account for it dif- 
ferently. They might think, perhaps, that it proceeded in part from 
their not liking the assurance which seemed implied in everything 
the young orator said, that nobody understood the matter in discus- 
sion so well as himself—a peculiarity which was altogether lost sight 
of by the ladies, from a particular manner he had of managing the 
inflections of his voice, and the expression of his eyes, so as to make 
it apparent that his object with them was rather to persuade than 
convince, and to insinuate than assert. 

Now, Constance being a woman, and Mr. Mortimer exceedingly 
well inclined to make himself as agreeable as possible, it followed, as 
a matter of necessity, that she found herself perfectly unable to pay 
any attention whatever, either to her brother or his friend Mr. 
Marsh. 

This was endured by the baronet for a little while, because, being 
quite determined that his friend Marsh should share in the abounding 
hospitality of Mrs. Hartley, he felt it necessary to make her ac- 
quainted with his claims to her notice, and therefore suffered his 
sister to remain in peace while he propitiated the lady of the house. 
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“[ have been determined,” he said, “ ever since I had that conver- 
sation with you in the other drawing-room, Mrs. Hartley, to make you 
acquainted with my friend Marsh. He is exactly the man you'll like. 
His notions and opinions are as like your own as if they were cut by 
the same pattern. You can't help liking one another—that’s iimpos- 
sible ; and I just think it right to mention, (though I don’t mean to 


say that I suppose that will make any difference in your opinion of 


his character,) but toa woman of your sense it is right to mention 
that he is not one of the dressed-up fine fellows who wear their 
income upon their backs. There’s many a more gaily-dressed man 
than Marsh—I know that well enough—and dozens that spend more 
in show of all kinds than he does; but he could buy them all out, 
Mrs. Hartley —one and all, take my word for it. The fact is,” lower- 
ing his voice, and speaking close to her ear, * the fact is, Marsh has 
a devilish fine fortune.” 


“Sir James Ridley!” returned Mrs. Hartley, almost in a tone of 


reproach, “is there an individual in the world whom you could call 
your friend, whom I should not wish to call mine also? ‘To you, Mr. 
Marsh,” she added, gracefully extending her hand to welcome him— 
“to you I need only say, that the value of Sir James Ridley’s judg- 
ment is known to me.” 

Mr. Marsh took the lady’s hand, smiled, nodded, and very nearly 
winked, as much as to say, ** Yes, yes, all right—all right—we under. 
stand one another.” 

“1 told you so, Marsh—didn't 1?” said Sir James, snufting the air ; 
“T told you what sort of person Mrs. Hartley was—didn’t 1? Upon 
my life and soul, I havn’t met with anybody whose opinions have 
struck me so much since I left college. I hav'n't, 1 declare to G—d.” 

* Nay, nay, we will not listen to him—will we, Mr. Marsh? He 
will try to persuade us presently that we are two of the very wisest 
people in the world, merely because we have had sufficient tact and 
observation to find out that Sir James Ridley is something rather out 
of the common way. Alas! dear friend,” she added, turning towards 
the baronct, and speaking in a whisper, “it is not the finding this 
out that is the difficulty. I will not believe that any one, however 
young, or however thoughtless,” and her eye glanced toward Con- 
stance—* | will not believe that avy one can be ignorant of your 
superiority, though there may be some who are unwilling to yield 
to it. 

This was uttered with a sigh; nay, a little eau de cologne, which 
stuod upon the table, was laid under contribution to bedew the hand- 
kerchief which she pressed to her forehead, while for a moment she 
seemed too deeply occupied in thought to speak. 

_* There are, are there 7” said Sir James, following with his eye the 
direction of hers. “Upon my soul I think so! But I'll speak to 
you about that, my dear Mrs Hartley, ina minute. I have brought 
my friend Marsh on purpose to make her acquaintance as well as 
yours; and now let’s see a little if we can’t: break up that remark- 


able t fe-a-tte yonder. I don’t overmuch like her plant, 1 can tell 
you. 


Sir J 
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across the room to the spot occupied by Constance and Mr. Mortimer, 
and having paused for a moment in examination of the poet, with the 
air of one who had a right to take the liberty, he said, “ Sister Con- 
stance, here is the most intimate friend I have in the world. and | 
expect you will receive him accordingly. Joe Marsh, this is Miss 
Ridley, and I hope you will soon get better acquainted.” 

Constance coloured a little at this address, but bowed civilly 
enough, as Mortimer thought, and said, “I hope I see you well, Mr. 
Marsh.” But this done, she seemed not to consider herself bound to 
such an immediate prosecution of the friendship recommended to her, 
as to give up the conversation in which she was engaged, and there- 
fore again turned her beautiful eyes upon the poet, as a signal that he 
might go on with what he was saying. 

Had Miss Ridley delayed for another moment the giving this ex- 
pected signal, had she uttered one single phrase indicating an inten- 
tion of changing the subject of their conversation, or of intruding 
another person into it, the chances would have been very vreatly 
against her continuing to hold for five minutes longer the place in his 
heart, head, imagination, poetry, and declamation, in which she had 
established herself, and which he began to think very seriously must 
end in marriage, if nothing peculiar happened to prevent it. 

But not only was Mr. Mortimer satistied by her evident intention 
of forgetting for the time being that any such person as ‘* Joe Marsh” 
existed, but he was gratified, in no small degree, by perceiving that a 
report which had reached him, relative to the authority exercised by 
Sir James over his sister, was altogether erroneous. 

The quiet manner in which she had listened to all that her brother 
had to say, and then pursued the conversation he had interrupted, 
entirely satisfied him on that point; and loving sufficiently well the 
power which his good mien, and his gai seience gave him, he even 
anticipated, with pleasure, a repetition of the baronet-brother’s inter- 
ferences, merely for the sake of seeing how completely his own in- 
fluence would render them of “ none effect.” 

Sir James, however, on his side, did not on this occasion contribute 
to the triumph of the poet by being witness to it. Having declared 
it to be his will and pleasure that his sister should immediately 
become intimately acquainted with “his friend Marsh,” it never 
entered his head that any impediment could arise to the same ; and 
having seen the young man safely seated in a chair beside her, he 
turned his back upon them both, in order to enjoy a little more of 
Mrs. Hartley's uncommonly sensible conversation. 

He was not disappointed ; the lady, though occupied, at the moment 
of his approach, in playfully arranging the well-dressed curls of Mar- 
garetta’s hair, left this, left everything, the moment she perceived that 
he was at leisure to listen, and once again lightly laying her delicate 
hand on his coat-sleeve, almost imperceptibly led him the way she 
intended he should go—that is to say, into the back drawing-room. 

“Will you not be tired to death of me, dearest Sir James?” she 
said, raising a sort of deprecating look to his leaden eye. a Hlow I do 
torment you! But I cannot get on a single inch with this dear gul 
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without your help. Will you promise not to hate the sight of me ? 
Will you promise not to turn a deaf ear to all I say ? 

«T shall not turn a deaf ear to you, Mrs. Hartley, you may depend 
upon it,” replied the baronet ; “ for though i don’t set up for a literary 
genius —I never did, even at Oxford, (though Marsh has often told 
me I might do a good deal in that way, if I'd give myself the trou- 
ble ;) but though I won't do this, 1 am not such a bad judge of what's 
clever, and what is not, as to make any mistake about you. So you 
may trust to my liking to talk to you fifty times better than to most 
of the young ones. And then, besides your uncommon good sense 
and discernment, one has yet the comfort of knowing that you are not 
plotting against one’s liberty.” : 

“You droll creature !"" exclaimed Mrs. Hartley, placing herself on 
a sofa at the very extremity of the inner room, and making him un- 
derstand that he was to sit beside her—* you very droll creature, 
what will you say next ? No, truly, it is not your liberty I am plotting 
against, dear friend; but [ will not deny that [ want to retrench a 
little of that article from some others.” 


“ Retrench liberty, Mrs. Hartley ?” said the baronet, looking as if 


he intended to favour her with a little of his political blustering. 
“Retrench liberty! Why, d—n it, you are not a Tory, are you?” 

“QO heavens, Sir James! A Tory! I a Tory! I, who per- 
fectly shudder at the hateful word! No, no, let us shake hands on 
that point, my good friend ; and depend upon it, our political feelings 
are in all respects precisely the same.” 

“Tam glad of that, Mrs. Hartley—I am, upon my life and soul, 
because I like you so much. I can bear anything, I can, upon my 
soul—I can bear just anything but a Tory; but that’s what I never 
can nor will bear with patience, as long as lam above ground. O 
Lord! Mrs. Hartley, if you had ever been at Oxford, you would 
know what Tories were made of. D—d strait-laced, pragmatical 
puppies, who scruple not to interfere with the liberty of the subject, 
and the rights of a free-born Englishman, whenever their confounded 
discipline happens to be interfered with. Upon my soul, I am devilish 
glad you are not a Tory.” 

“ Dear Sir James, how I love you for your noble, honourable zeal 
in this glorious and most righteous cause! How I wish my Mar- 
garetta could hear you, poor girl! She is continually complaining 
that she never meets any one who expresses sufficient zeal on this 
subject. But, dearly as I love to hear you utter sentiments so every 
way noble, I dare not now indulge myself, for 1 am positively sut- 
fering under great anxiety about Constance. That is the point, my 
dear Sir James, where practical liberty is likely to be carried a little 
too far—at least I greatly fear so.” 

“The devil it is? And that's unlucky, Mrs. Hartley, for that’s 
the very point, you must know, where I the least approve it. If there 
is one thing in the whole world that I hate more than another, it is 
seeing a girl set up for having her own way. But as to Constance, 
you see, it is perfectly out of the question there, for I shall not suffer 
itinany way. It is my duty to see that she goes right in all respects, 
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and that’s what I'll do, you may depend upon it, though it may be, | 
think, just possible that we shall have one or two little trials of strength 
before she settles down quite as I wish. It won't signify, however, 
the turn-up of a farthing; for when I say I’il have my way, I'll have 
it, you may depend upon that, Mrs. Hartley. I shall just take care to 
marry her properly ; and then, you know, my plagues on her account 
will be over—her husband must look after the rest.” 

“ How I love to listen to you! However full of fear and anxiety 
I may be before you begin to speak, I gradually recover my confidence 
as you go on, and feel that whatever you undertake you will go on 
with. There is a manly decision of character about you, Sir James, 
that makes me conscious, when I talk to you, that whatever is right 
you will choose to do, and that whatever you choose to do will be 
done.” 

“Yes, Mrs. Hartley, upon my life and soul that is exactly my cha- 
racter —you could not have known me better if you had been my 
own mother. And [ll tell you something in my turn, and that is, 
that it is devilish pleasant to meet with a person endowed with such 
judgment as you have got. It would make you wild, I am sure it 
would, if you could hear how the old lady at Appleby Hut goes on. 
She does not scruple the least in the world to tell me to my face that 
Iam a fool, a coxcomb, and a self-conceited puppy. She doesn’t, 
upon my soul,” 

* Poor old woman !” returned Mrs. Hartley, shaking ber head, and 
then touching her forehead with her fore-finger. “ Poor old Mrs. 
Ridley! It is painful to say it; but do you know I have been aware, 
for the last year or two, that she is by no means what she has been ; 
and if I had any doubt on the subject, what you tell me now would 
be quite sufficient to settle it. What a pity, poor thing, that she 
should have lost her fine faculties! for you must have heard that she 
has been considered exceedingly clever. What a pity! is it not? that 
she should have lost her faculties just when they might have enabled 
her to enjoy the pride and glory of having such a grandson as your- 
self?”’ | 

Sir James, who had listened to this speech with the air of one who 
hears some very interesting intelligence for the first time, replied 
with a look of grave and deep wisdom, his brow a little contracted, 
and his left hand sedately twisting his red favourites into curls-~* I 
have no doubt you are right, Mrs. Hartley, and upon my life and soul 
lam very glad to have had the opinion of such a person as you are, 
and a neighbour too, who must have seen a good deal of her, upon the 
point. It is very strange that it never struck me before; but I do 
believe that sometimes a man does not feel the value of his own 
judgment, when he hears such things said to him as that abominable 
old woman sometimes saystome. You have no idea—upon my life 
you hav’n’t—I only just wish you could hear her.” 

“God forbid, my dear Sir James ! For heaven's sake do not wish 
any such thing. You may depend upon it, I should never be able to 
bear it patiently, and I migAt be tempted to say things that you would 
not approve. I might be tempted to tell her that she scarcely de- 


serves the blessing she possesses in you.” 
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“No, I shouldn't mind it at all, I assure you—I think it is just 
what she wants, and into the bargain it is just what she never gets. 
It is perfectly ridiculous the fuss all the people in the neighbourhood 
make about her. I am sure 1 don't know what they expect to get by 
it, for every acre of the estate is settled on me—and a beautiful 
estate it is too—without a sixpence of encumbrance except this tire- 
some old woman's jointure ; for the fortune of Constance is in a Ca- 
pital good mortgage, that pays her five per cent.—lucky girl !—and 
worth looking after a little, isn’t she? It is a sort of feather in one’s 
cap, you know, to have a pretty girl with thirty thousand pounds 
standing at five per cent. to dispose of.” 

“Tt is a feather, dearest Sir James, that no brother ever so well 
deserved to wear; and I have something to say to you now which 
will prove how sincerely I think so. We must not blame your young 
sister too severely for it, Sir James; but the fact is, she is thoughtless 
and giddy; I mean that she is ready to amuse herself with any- 
thing and everything, without sufficiently considering the very high 
station you hold in the world of fashion. Poor dear! she is still very 
young, and is hardly aware yet what it is to be sister to one of the 
first young men of the age. It is a very pre-eminent situation, Sir 
James, and so I shall take care to make her know. Her near rela- 
tionship to you ought to make her feel that there are many things 
which might be perfectly right and proper for other young ladies, 
which would be greatly the reverse for her. For instance, now, I 
have learned by means of my dear Margaret, who feels the thing 
exactly as 1 do, that Constance has no sort of idea that there would 
be any impropriety in her appearing at the opera in a box hired for 
the night. Now this, you know, is perfectly monstrous. Fancy your 
sister being seen by all the élite of London, perched up in a box 
which perhaps was occupied the night before by Miss Fig, the gro- 
cer’s daughter.’ 

“Oh, d—n it, Mrs. Hartley, that will never do!” said Sir James, 
arranging his cravat, and throwing himself a little sideways to get a 
peep at his recumbent figure in a mirror. 

* Dor my dear Sir James! Good Heaven, no! I need not tell 
you, who are so pertectly au fait at everything connected with 
fashionable life, that the opera is neither more nor less that a pierre 
dle touche tor the scale of position, as | may call it, which settles the 
place one is to hold in society, particularly for a young man in your 
situation. It exactly makes all the difference between being a leader 
or a follower. Do Il make myself understood ?” 

“QO yes! pertectly, Mrs. Hartley. 1 know all that as well as 
you can tell me, and I won't let Constance go to the opera in that 
way; | won't, upon my soul !” 

“IT was sure of it,” cried Mrs. Hartley, clasping her hands with a 
look of almost ecstatic admiration thrown full upon him. =‘ Ah, Sir 
James Ridley, you may well say that | know you! I would venture 
to make any bet that there is no single circumstance of consequence, 
about which you could be called upon to act, in which I would not 
predict what your line of conduct would be. O, I was so sure of it! 
I said to Margaret this very morning, that Sir James Ridley would be 
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—_ incapable of refusing to his sister the nec essary opportunity 
f being seen at the Queen’s Theatre, or of letting her appear 
aa in any box that was not worthy of having his name attached 

to it on the “subscribers’ list.” 

“Quite right, quite right, Mrs. Hartley; at least as to the latter 
part—that, I me: um, about not having my sister in a box that was not 
worthy of her, she being my sister. But, between you and me, 
there is no particular reason that I can see for her going to the 
opera at all, unless just once or so, for the sake of seeing it; and 
I dare say, amongst us, we could manage to have a box lent for 
that; or some hody or other might like to take Constance, because 
she’s so devilish handsome.” 

“She is very like you,” murmured Mrs. Hartley, in a sort of 
parenthesis. 

“Do you think so? Well, I suppose she is. It is very common, 
you know, to see brothers and sisters alike. But what | was going 
to say, Mrs. Hartley, was, that I don’t see any particular necessity tor 
being at such an immense expense as taking a box, merely for the 
sake of showing off Constance, and for this plain reason, that I have 
made up my mind alre: ady as to whom I shall marry her to—so the 
showing her off would be of no great use, you see.” 

se My dearest Sir James,” returned Mrs. Hartley ina tone of much 
feeling, “TI love your sister Constance most affectionately. I feel 
that if she is not exactly your equal in mental advantages, she is 
still like you in person, and altogether a very charming person. But 
why should I scruple to speak frankly to you? Our long acquaint- 
ance as country neighbours gives me the ‘privilege of an old friend, 
and I will therefere confices | to you, with the most perfect sincerity, 
that my admiration and esteem for you at the very least equals 
my affection for her, and I feel that I owe it to myself to tell 
you, with the most perfect unreserve, my whole opinion upon this 
very important subject. To say the truth, I doubt if I should 
have alluded to the opera-box at all, had it not been that I felt my 
long experience in affairs of this kind might be useful to you. 
Do. I make myself understood 7” 

“Yes, Mrs Hartley, yes; I understand perfectly,” replied Sir 
James, looking very intelligent. ‘ You mean to say that you have 
got more experience than I have. 

“Exactly so. Oh! when shall I ever meet with one who under- 
stands me so thoroughly? Yes, Sir James, | fave more experience 
than you, and it is this which gives me courage to tell you that | 
think, for your own sake, you ought to have an opera-box.” 

“Do you indeed, Mrs. Hartley ¢ ? «I'll be hanged if any idea of the 
hind ever entered my head.” 

“It might not be difficult, my good friend, to explain the cause why 
/ have thought of it and you have not. Ihave great reason to be lieve 
that your estimate of your own consequence, in the distinguished cir- 
cle in which you move, is by no means so high as it ought to be. 
Vorgive my freedom, Sir James ;—but, with your fine, une ncumbe ‘red 
estate, your title, your more than handsome person, and your re ‘mark- 
able powers of mind—with all this, Sir James Ridley, I do think that 
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your name should be found side-by-side with those of the very first : 
and I need not tell you how a first-rate opera-box is considered.” 

“ God bless my soul!” said the young man. “It is very odd that 

I should never have thought of that before. It's true, though, true 
as gospel, and Tam very muc ‘h obliged to you, Mrs. Hartley nl am 
indeed. That's no bad saying about two heads being better than 
one: Lam quite sure it’s true when one of them j As such a head 
yours, and I really am very much oblige ‘cd to you.” 
"66 It is rarely th: it a woman fe eC Is disposed to rejoic e at being older 
than the man she is talking to,” said Mrs. Hartley, witha charming 
smile ; “ but at this moment I do rejoice at it sincerely, for I feel that 
my additional years are an advantage to one of the friends 1 value 
most.” 

« The more I think of it,” rejoined the baronet, * the more pleased | 
am that you have put it into my head, Mrs. Hartley ; because I see 
now, as plainly as if it was written in a book before me, the sort of 
style it will give me. I shall go and see Laporte about it instantly. 
Whereabouts would you recommend, Mrs. Hartley? [fT do it at 
all, I will do it well. IT will make a few of our Christ Church men 
stare before | have done with them, ov I'm very much mistaken, 
Must it be the pit circle, Mrs. Hartley 7” 

“T do not think that necessary, Sir James,” she replied. “In my 
opinion, there is nothing that gives an air of more decided superiority 
than a large box. The pit circle is always, I think, dearer, in pro- 
portion to its real worth, than any other. No; were I you, I would 
be at least one tier higher. Perhaps, Sir James, the safest way to 
secure such a box, as I plainly see you wish to have—whatever you 
do is done nobly—the best way, I should think. for obtaining exactly 
the thing you want, will be for you to go, as you propose, to Laporte. 
Make bisa show you every box he has " walet, and tell the prices of 
them to the end of the season, and then just fix upon the largest and 
the highest priced among them.” 

At that moment, Mrs. Hartley would have deemed it far wiser to 
have proposed Sir James Ridley’s paying double the sum demanded 
for an opera-box, than to have hinted at his ree eiving any assistance 
from the funds of Constance. She saw that she had set fire toa 
train of liberality, which, if nothing checked it, was likely to terminate 
in an explosion that should astonish the world, and the m: rying a 
girl without a sixpenc e might make a part of it. ‘The last advice ap- 
peared to electrify her pupil by its spirited magnificence. He st arted 
up, and, rubbing his hands with every symptom of satisfac tion, @X- 
claimed, “ There is no use in denying that such a woman as you are, 
Mrs. Ly irtley, may be of first- rate use in giving one a hint now and 
then; and that is quite a — rent thing, you know, from listening to 
an old mad woman like my grandmother, or paying any atte ntion to 
what such a chit of a fe irl as Constance tet l say. But whenever I 
do meet with real sound judgment and good sense, I'll never be above 
listening to it, ae og it comes from a woman or a man. 

‘i My dearcs! James! How like 
liberal! so be: autitully shove every 
Must stay one instant, 
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You must tell me, dear Sir James, who it is upon whom you propos 
to bestow your charming sister, lest, by remaining in ignorance, 
I might do or say anything which might tend to impede yout 
wishes.” 

“You may depend upon it, Mrs. Hartley, that I did not intend to 
leave you in the dark upon that point. ‘The man is my friend Marsh, 
and he is a suitable match for her in every way, having a capital for- 
tune, and not being in the least degree given to extravagance of any 
kind—not to mention what, nevertheless, ought to count for some- 
thing, namely, that his opinion of me is as high as your own, Mrs 
Hartley ; and therefore 1 shall have, as | may say, the advantage o! 
managing my sister, even after I have given her away to a husband, 
which must, of course, be considered as a great advantage for her.” 

“ Unquestionably 1” returned Mrs. Hartley. “ Has Mr. Marsh 
ever seen her before this morning ?”’ 

“No, this is the first interview. But I must take him away now, 
let him be falling in love as fast as he will, for T won't lose an hour 
about this opera-box.”’ 

On returning to the outer drawing-room, they did not tind the 
grouping exactly what Sir James expected. His sister, by whom 
Penelope Hartley was now sitting, continued listening to the perennial 
and most delightful flow of Mr. Mortimer’s eloquence, without appear- 
ing to remember that there was any other person in the room; while 
his friend Marsh, who had speedily wearied of the chair next 
Constance, had established himself at the side of Margaretta, that in- 
telligent young lady having noted in her memory the place which Sir 
James had declared him to hold in his good graces. 

On re-entering the room, the baronet paused at the door, for the 
purpose, as it seemed, of reconnoitering the party it contained ; and, 
hot approving the manner in which the different members of it had 
disposed of themselves, he strode to the place occupied by his sister, 
his brow contracted into a very ominous frown, and his spirit prepared 
to be as rude as possible, both to her and to the gentleman who so 
audaciously engrossed her attention, without asking his permission to 
do SO, 

Ere he reached their chairs, however, he recollected—rather 
vaguely, it is true, but still he recollected—having seen Mortimer in 
familiar colloquy with many of Lady Dort’s “first rates,” as he called 
them, and this induced him to soften his aspect a little; for, in the 
career of pre-eminent fashion to which he dedicated himself, it was 
likely, he thought, that he might now and then find it convenient to 
have a few acquaintances more firmly established in the class to hich 
he intended to belong, than his friend Joe. By the time, therclore 
that he had reached his sister's chair, he was looking less magister! 


than usual, and, after standing fora few seconds close to the two, said 
. . . . . - ? ° } 7 " 
“ Hashing last night's party, I presume ¢-— An infernal crowd, wasn | 


it 

These latter words were addressed distinetly to Mr. Mortimer, wh 
had raised his questioning eyes to the intruder when he began to 
speak ; and the dismay and indignation which ran through every vem, 
with a sort of quicksilver rapidity, on being so inte rrupted and so ad- 
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dressed by one alike unknown to fame, to fashion, and to him, was by 
no means ill expressed by the monosyllable “Sir!” which he pro- 
nounced with his eyes fixed full upon the face of the audacious 
ne. 

‘ The quick ear and the quick glance of Constance explained to her 
very plainly what was going on; and aware that on this occasion, at 
least, her brother was right, and Mr. Mortimer wrong—inasmuch as 
the former remembered the introduction of the preceding evening, 
while the latter had forgotten it—she said, 

“I believe, Mr. Mortimer, that my brother, Sir James Ridley, had 
the pleasure of being introduced to you by Lady Dort last night ?” 

A flash of lightning does not more suddenly make visible the ob- 
jects upon which it falls, than did these words of Constance—putting 
her eloquent new acquaintance instantly aw fait of the blunder he had 
committed. 

A multitude of elegant excuses followed, and the hand of the poet 
being speedily clasped in that of the baronet, the latter, of necessity, 
became one of the group, and the conversation, from being all that 
was copious, flowing, playful, and yet profound, became, as by the 
touch of magic, lagging, dull, flat, and unprofitable. 

Mr. Mortimer's heart and head were at that moment throbbing ve- 
hemently, he being in the very act of imbibing a new and violent fit 
of love; nevertheless, the sedative thus powerfully administered suf- 
ficed to reduce the galloping current of his blood within less than five 
minutes, and, pulling out his tiny gold watch, which, from sundry 
prettinesses on and about it, looked very much as if it were the 


“Trophy of some former love,” 


the ‘ impressionable” young man started up, protesting that he had 
forgotten an appointment, and must instantly break the fetters which 
bound him. 

The succession of morning visitors which followed ceased not till 
Mrs. Hartley's carriage had waited nearly an hour at the door; and 
as Miss Ridley did not again suffer herself to be occupied by any one 
of them, she made a vast many new acquaintance, and received more 
invitations for the next few weeks than would have sufficed to render 
a whole year more than usually gay at Appleby. 





CHAPTER IX. 


AN AMBITIOUS MAN—-A MAN OF SENSIBILIFY—AND A VERY SWEET WOMAN, 


Notwithstanding his wish to establish Mr. Marsh firmly in Bruton 
Street, the ardent mind of Sir James Ridley could brook no delay in 
accomplishing what was become, for the time being, the first object of 
his daily-increasing ambition; and only giving Mrs. Hartley time, 
ater the departure of Mr. Mortimer, to say that she should hope for 
the pleasure of seeing Mr. Marsh at dinner with him on the following 
day, he seized upon the arm of his protégé, and swung him out of the 
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room, before he had half finished his speech about “ greatly gratified,” 
and “ hoping to have the honour.” , 

This visit had in all ways greatly interested Mr. Marsh, and. on 
the whole, had greatly pleased him too. 

This young Oxford acquaintance of Sir James Ridley resembled his 
friend at least in one particular—he was ambitious. To neither of 
them, perhaps, did the feeling reach the elevation at which Milton 
places it when he styles it the 





“ Last infirmity of noble minds ;” 


for it certainly did not induce them to “ scorn delights,” and “ to lead 
laborious days’—at least, not in the sense in which the poet uses 
the word. Nevertheless, they did labour too in their way, and by 
no means without success. ; 

Sir James Ridley and Mr. Marsh were great friends; but though 
this mutual attachment seemed equal, nothing could be less so than 
the degree in which they knew each other. Of Sir James Ridley 
Mr. Marsh knew everything that it was well possible for one human 
being to know of another. He was thoroughly and accurately ac- 
quainted with his rank, fortune, and “ standing,” in every sense of the 
word ; he knew as much about his estate, his family, his sister's for- 
tune, and his grandmother's jointure, as Sir James knew himself, and 
a vast deal more of his faculties and qualities of all sorts ;-—while of 
him the wealthy young baronet knew considerably less than nothing, 
inasmuch as pretty nearly all he had ever heard concerning him was 
founded on the statements of Mr. Marsh himself, instead of resting on 
the simpler and somewhat surer foundation of fact. The differences 
existing between the two may be shortly stated. Sir James Ridley 
believed, on the authority above mentioned, that Mr. Joseph Marsh 
was the son of a merchant who had made a very large fortune, all of 
which was left, without restriction or restraint of any kind, to his only 
heir, and only child, the said Joseph ; whereas the facts of the case 
were, that said Joseph was the illegitimate son of a wealthy attorney, 
who could not, for many reasons, 


“In dying bequeath to his son a good name,” 


but who could, and did, settle five hundred pounds a year upon him 
tor life. 

The young man came into possession of this annuity at the age of 
twenty-one years and four months. It found him seated at the desk 
of a conveyancer, with whom he had been placed by his father after 
leaving Rugby, for the purpose of preparing himself for the bar ; but 
no sooner did he feel the independence which the possession of it 
brought, than his very acute intellect sketched a plan for his own pro- 
gress through life, which promised a more speedy and less laborious 
way to increase of fortune than that intended for him by his father. 

He left the conveyancer, and entered himself at Christ Church, 
within a month after that father died: the thoughtful parent having 
stipulated that the first half year of the annuity should be paid to him 
in advance, the young man felt power both to will and to do. In ex- 
changing the office for the university, Mr. Marsh was propelled by no 
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peculiarly strong predilection for any of the blessings and favours 
which youthful scholars expect at the hands of Alma Mater ; but he 
had other and not less precious projects in view. In the aristocratic 
society of Christ Church, he hoped to make acquaintance and form 
connexions with men who might give him a helping hand through 


life. He knew he had wherewithal to live, and, by the assistance of 


his wits, he hoped to live well. He had strong faith, which, if not 
saving faith, was faith in saving, relative to the power which some 
men have of making one pound go as far as other men can make 
five; and, in starting upon this new course, he had one great advan- 
tage which is far from falling to the lot of all who speculate—he knew 
exactly what it was he intended to do. He intended to make every- 
body believe that his income was exactly ten times its actual amount ; 
he intended to talk extravagantly, but spend sparingly ; he intended 
to make acquaintance with none who were not as independent, and a 
great deal richer, than himself; and, lastly, he intended, with purpose 
resolute and firm, to marry some woman—maid or widow—old or 
young—handsome or ugly—who might supply all the deficiencies his 
father had left in his means for making a figure and enjoying himself. 

Sir James Ridley was entered at Christ Church the next term after 
Mr. Marsli had taken up his abode there, and it took but a very short 
time to convince the ci-devant lawyer that he never could hope to find 
any individual more admirably calculated to supply all that his heart 
sought for in a friend than the young baronet. Men whose disposi- 
tions lead them so to choose their friends, are generally supplied by 
nature with the talents necessary for securing them. Nothing could 
suit Sir James Ridley better than finding a companion ever ready to 
assert his superiority, to laud his talents, admire his person, and obey 
his will. And then, too, as he often told himself, it was a devilish 
deal better to have a rich crony than a poor one; for now he had 
never need be on the look-out against being “ done” by such tricks 
upon travellers as poor devils were, of course, always trying at; 80, 
before the acquaintance had lasted three months, a tie was formed 
which bound them as closely together as two such men could be 
bound, How their different talents worked together for their mutual 
gratification and advantage, may be seen hereafter, this sketch of the 
formation of their friendship being sufficient to show the terms they 
were upon, 

The conversation of the two friends, on their way to the Haymarket, 
Was, as it usually happened between them, made up with demands for 
applause, and determinations to make “Joe” do this, that, and the 
other, on the part of the baronet, and responsive acquiescences on that 
of his friend, with an invisible substratum of influence, however, 
which, being steady and incessant, was pretty sure of not failing in 
its object. In short, it was impossible that any two men could be 
better pleased with each other. 

While they are satisfactorily pursuing their business with M. Laporte, 
we will follow another of Mrs. Hartley's visitors to the house of a 
friend in Grosvenor Place, where he called in the hope that he might 
find the fair mistress of it at home and alone, as he felt exceedingly 
in want of some sympathizing bosom into which he might pour the 
overflowing emotions of his own. 
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Mr. Henry Mortimer was a man crammed full, from the head to 
the toe, with sensibility. This is said with grave attention to historic 
truth, and by no means ironically. His original organization must 
unquestionably have been peculiarly delicate—but delicate in the 
sense of highly-finished and refined, not in that which signifies weak- 
ness. Ilis senses were acute to a degree that rendered his existence 
a sort of check- work, divided between the darkness of agony and the 
brightness of ecstasy. The uxspoken language of his spirit, of his 
heart, of his soul, of his senses, was hyperbole—at least, had he 
breathed it into words, it must have been so classed ; but inasmuch as 
all this vehement sensation was felt, and not spoken, it is hardly fair 
so to describe it, for how can sensation be said to transgress the so- 
briety of truth? Yet, mortals differently constituted would find it diffi- 
cult to believe that a false note in an orchestra, or in the human 
voice, could cause him a degree of anguish that it would require 
similes drawn from the amputation of a limb, or the probing of a 
wound, to illustrate. Yet so it was. He would writhe under an evil 
smell as if it were a pang of the toothache, and the touch of a coarse, 
ungloved hand gave him a fit of the ague. Did any gross flavour, by 
some horrid hazard, trespass on the pampered organ of his taste, nau- 
sea ensued which seemed to him like the approach of death; and if 
his sight encountered anything strikingly ungraceful or deformed, he 
closed his eyes with feelings worse than taintness, and, for the moment, 
wished he might never see again, rather than see the like. 

But to atone for this, when pleasure came, it lapped him in elysium ; 
and the senses which, if offended, worked him such bitter woe, were 
as ready to make him quiver with delight as shudder with pain. In 
all of this there was little, or, indeed, no affectation. 

Had this too perfect organization of the senses been accompanied 
with a proportionally perfect developement of the higher mental facul- 
ties—had he reverenced the philosophy of Socrates a little more, and 
that of Epicurus a little less—these exaggerated susceptibilities would 
have subsided into a state more easily brought under control, and he 
would have been a far happier as well as a far more estimable man. 
But, then—he would have written fewer sonnets, which would have 
been a loss to the publishers, and fallen less often in love, which 
would have been a loss to the ladies. 

Mrs. Gardener Stewart, the friend towards whom he bent his steps 
on leaving Bruton Street, was a person whom all the world, or at 
least that part of it who had the privilege of knowing anything about 
her, agreed in denominating “a very sweet woman.” She was neither 
tall nor short, fat nor thin; neither was she very brown nor very fair. 
No one could have dared to call her, or even to think her, very silly, 
and few would have ventured to pronounce her very wise. To have 
described her to strangers as beautiful, would have been likely to pro- 
duce disappointment when they saw her; but to have called her 
plain would have been flagrant injustice. ‘The sweetness so universally 
allowed to be her characteristic consisted not in temper, consisted not 
in talent, consisted not in any pre-eminent charm of either person or 
mind, but ina sort of harmonious mediocrity, which by never exciting 
great expectations never disappointed them, and, by keeping the feel- 
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ings and the spirits tranquil, gave to the hours passed in her company 
a sort of dolce riposo, which, for some reason or other, (not very easy 
to find out,) morials very rarely permit each other to enjoy. The 
friendship of such a woman as this was a blessing of the very first 
order to a man like Mr. Henry Mortimer, and he had the good sense 
to value it accordingly. 

Moreover, Mrs. Gardener Stewart, besides being ‘a very sweet 
woman,” resided in an extremely pretty house, well appointed, quite 
in the right part of the town, and where frequent very small dinner 
parties were given, wherein no single object met the eye, the ear, the 
nose, the palate, or the touch, which was not calculated to bring plea- 
sure to the sense. The cook, though a female, was an artist of the 
first cabinet quality. The well-varied viands and wines were selected 
with such delicate minuteness of care, and, as to the former, with 
such appétissante restriction of quantity, that each one might have been 
taken for a pattern, sent from the banqueting table of the gods, to 
teach some favoured mortals how to dine. ‘Two butlers and five foot- 
men had been dismissed within ten years because their shoes creaked ; 
two more butlers, because, upon trial, even by candle-light, they were 
not sufficiently well-looking ; and three more footmen, because they 
wore coarse gloves. Not an article of plate or glass (the former all 
gilt, and the latter of deeply-cut crystal) was ever placed upon the 
table except in conformity to a general plan, which had for its object 
a union of symmetry and brightness. In the centre of each wall of 
the apartment hung one exquisite picture—exquisite alike in the 
beauty of its subject and the perfection of its execution—and each 
one illumined by its own concealed lamp. The linen wes of damask 
that rivalled the softness of velvet to the touch; and for perfumes, 
Mrs. Gardener Stewart trusted to the skilfully-arranged succession of 
odours which streamed from beneath her golden covers. 

When, in addition to all this, it is stated that the delicate silk cur- 
tains of this lady's drawing-room never admitted more of that vulgar 
article called daylight than exactly suited the various pretty treasures 
contained within it—that her carpets sank beneath the feet like 
newly-fallen yet tepid snow; that her couches swelled 


“ Deep with down ;” 


and that, through every season of the London year, the air was redo- 
lent with the perfume of the most delicious flowers ;—when all this is 
stated, who can be disposed to wonder that Henry Mortimer found in 
this palace of dainty devices a sort of soothing charm, which greatly 
more than atoned to him for the absence of those dazzling flashes of 
genius which may sometimes be found under a ruder shelter, and be- 
side a less polished hearth. 

here was one other feature in Mrs. Gardener Stewart's establish- 
ment which contributed, as much as any of those already rehearsed, to 
its perfection. Mrs. Gardener Stewart was not a widow. If she had 
been, some of the lounging single men who so loved the amber twi- 
light, the rich perfume, and the soft tranquillity of the atmosphere in 
which she lived, might have felt their peace disturbed by the idea that 
she intended to marry them. The existence of Mr. Gardener Stewart 
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prevented this, and that, too, without producing any species of evil 
to counteract the benefit. No husband ever disturbed the domestic 
routine of his lady's arrangements so little. By far the greater part 
of the four-and-twenty hours of night and day were passed by him at 
his club; and the hour of dinner, which was that which he most fre- 
quently spent in his own house, being as agreeable to him as to the 
rest of the party assembled round his table, his happy wife rarely, or 
indeed never, saw him but with a smile on his countenance, and with 
the most amiable expressions possible falling from his tongue. They 
had no children, and plenty of money, great part of which was brought 
by the lady—a circumstance which, to do Mr. Gardener Stewart 
justice, he never seemed to forget, always meeting her with the most 
observant politeness, and as one who had done him a favour which he 
would consider it extremely ill-bred not to acknowledge. 

Such were the charms, the graces, and the privileges of the “ very 
sweet woman” at whose feet Henry Mortimer loved to deposit a 
great many of his sorrows, some of his triumphs, and a very large 
proportion of his superfluous leisure ;—and being such as we have 
described her, she well deserves the niche furnished by the conclusion 
of a chapter to herself. 


ADDRESS TO THE TWENTY-SECOND DAY OF JANUARY. 


THE BIRTH-DAY OF THYRZA FALLING ON THE ANNIVERSARY 
OF THE NATIVITY OF THE POET BYRON, 


‘nov sapphire in the diadem of ‘Time, 

Bright, blue-eyed morn !—illustrious ever be! 
Splendent and glorious to my native clime, 

But dearer, and how dearer far, to me !— 


Yes—orient morn—which midst the lesser fires, 
Clustering their records of Time’s histories, 
Shin’st dazzling forth, as Lucifer aspires 
O’er the dim glimmer of the Hyades! 


Now Winter, girdled in his frigid zone, 
In silence abdicates his sterile sway, 
While this fair morn, we fondly deem our own, 
Gives the first promise of a kindlier day. 


Genius to-day, that spirit of a sky, 
In mortal lineaments had human birth, 
And the loved Byron lived, to glorify 
Mankind, the humbler denizen of earth. 


For me he lived—but lived for all men too— 
All times, all hearts, and ages yet unborn 
But Thyrza dearer, while to me but true, 
In mine, all hearts--all times in mine alone. 
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Then glory to the sun, this natal morn! 

Aquarius and thy dew-bespangled brow ! 
Welcome, as erst departed Capricorn, 

But most, that memory which awakeneth now ! 


This chosen morn, Aurora as a bride, 

Leaving her chamber in the azure dome, 
Proclaimed her lord, Astreus, at her side, 

And turned her chariot to her western home. 


So earth to heaven in vernal incense rose 
At Byron’s birth, and smiled the infant year—- 
Lovely his chords! but, Thyrza, lovelier those, 
Prophetic heralds of thine advent here !— 


Where servient essence and where plastic thought 
Obeyed his touch, as *twere Apollo's hand— 

Life’s witness, thou, of all that fancy traught, 
Thy natal instant its Promethean waud ! 


For Pheebus blessed thee, and to thee assigned 

* Zuleika’s” tenderness, ** Medora’s” love— 
Thou breathing impress of the poet’s mind ! 

So sprang Minerva from the brain of Jove. 


And thou, a richer guerdon to those lays 
Than ever chaplets wove on Pindus were ; 

Or Lesbian maidens, with their hymns of praise, 
“Their eyes’ blue languish and their golden hair.” 


Or do we find thee sparkling on the earth, 

Like some stray jewel from the pearly thread 
On Juno's brow—as Iris, lost in mirth, 

Was sportive binding her imperial head ? 


Aud as when Dian, mounting to the sky, 
> m. ih . waar y 
tn Phoebe’s likeness, wears a heavenly charm, 
So shall the poet doff the man on high, 
And thus be sanctified in Thyrza’s form. 


Then shall 1 gaze on thee removed above, 

_And past away are all our mortal years, 
Nor dare approach thee, while mine eyes of love 
Shall make a rainbow of my rising tears ! 


Groree RAYMOND. 
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THE BATHS OF LUCCA IN THE SUMMER OF lIsg4o. 


“ Dove, diavolo ! Messer Ludovico, avete piglate tante coglionerie ?” 
Cunp. p’Esre av Artosto, 


1 Bacni di Lucea consists of three villages, situated in a narrow valley, 
in the bosom of the lower range of Appenines, and are named I Po- 
sote a Seraglio, I Bagni della Villa, and I Bagni Caldi. At the first, 
which is built on the banks of the Lima, are situated the principal ho- 
tels, the Post Office, and the Cassino Reale. The road from Lucca 
enters a narrow street of little mean shops, with lodging-houses above, 
chiefly inhabited by Italian and French families, crosses the Ponte 
over the Lima, passes through the little Piazza and another narrow 
street, and winds along, between the base of la Montagna and the 
Lima, amongst vineyards, acacia and catalpa trees, and passing various 
pretty villas, for a mile, until it enters the second village of the Bagni 
della Villa. 

I Bagni della Villa also consists of one street, but the houses are 
larger and better than those of the Ponte, and, above the street, houses 
and villas, many of them surrounded by gardens and trees, are built 
up the rising ground. Here most of the English congregate, and the 
rents are consequently higher than at the Ponte. ‘The Villa, or ducal 
palace, is situated on a level space between the village and the highest 
houses; being more shut in by the mountains, the Bagni della Villa 
is hotter than the two other villages, and in autumn there are many 
more mosquitoes. 

I Bagni Caldi is a knot of lodging-houses, situated half way up the 
Montagna, where the hot-springs rise, and which are mostly let in 
apartments. Many English reside here, though the situation is not so 
agreeable as that of the Ponte. There are three sets of hot and cold 
baths, on different elevations of the mountain, and also at the Bagni 
della Villa; all very clean, and nicely kept. A well-engineered car- 
riage-drive leads up from the Ponte, and shady walks are cut in all 
directions over the mountain, and down, towards the other villages. 
So much for the locale of the Bagni di Lucca. The surrounding scenery 
is most beautiful: the rich valley is surrounded on all sides by moun- 
tains covered with vineyards, intermingled with olive trees, or clothed 
with chestnut trees to the summit, and crowned with picturesque vil- 
lages, each with its little church and campanile. Two clear and rapid 
mountain streams unite below the Ponte; cascades fall in every direc- 
tion; in the rainy season every valley has its torrent, and even in the 
hottest weather the verdure and murmuring waters impart a refresh- 
ing sense of coolness. 

We took possession of our casa the beginning of May. At that early 
period the season had not commenced, and only two or three English 
families had arrived. ‘The weather was enchanting, not too hot for 
exercise, even in the middle of the day; the country was bursting 
into all the beauty of an Italian spring, and the good character of the 
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contadini ensured our safety, even in our most distant mountain ram- 
bles ; in the course of which we became acquainted with many of the 
peasants, and had opportunities of observing their manners ani 
customs. hed 

Our way of life is very simple at present. We rise at five; scram- 
ble about the mountains, or saunter along the shady lanes that separate 
the fields, till eight. We have excellent milk, bread, and tolerable 
butter for breakfast: three o'clock is the general dining hour, and in 
the afternoon we resume our rambles on foot, or on the little mountain 
ponies ; the days are only too short for our various occupations, but 
we can scarcely complain of the short twilight as a fault, when suc- 
ceeded by the glorious moonshine, and when every vineyard and 
mountain is lit up by the glancing fire-flies, or the steady green light 
of the glow-worm ; at every hour Nature presents us new beauties to 
admire. 

The fire-flies, however, have nearly made us forget our scanty din- 
ners, which in truth are somewhat meagre. The Duke allows only 
one butcher to be established at the Ponte, and another at La Villa, 
who are brothers, and who pay five hundred scudi for their license. 
The sbirri, or gens d'armes, are constantly prowling about, to see that 
no smuggled meat enters the village ; consequently the two butchers 
supply us, how and at what price seems good to themselves ; but, con- 
sidering how entirely we are at their mercy, their conscience is mar- 
vellously tender. Meat of all kinds is six crazie the pound of twelve 
ounces, a proper quantity of rigouwessance, or bones, being always added 
to make up the weight. The beef is almost always coarse, and young, 
though occasionally we have a good sirloin; the mutton, when it is to 
be had, is tolerable, the best coming from Pistoga; but we have, in 
general, to content ourselves with veal four days out of the seven. 
Fortunately, though far beyond the legitimate age of veal, it is not 
bled and chalk-fed as in England, and therefore retains some juice and 
flavour, The poultry at this season is bad, and dear; we have seen 
only one fat fowl since we came, and that strayed up by chance from 
Lucca. The contadini bring them for sale alive, and happening one 
morning to go down while the cook was bargaining for a couple, | 
found that the barbarous wretch had completely plucked the poor 
birds of all their feathers, except those of the wings. Formerly the 
Lima and Seretico were good trouting streams, but the great inunda- 
tion of 1834, which did so much damage to this country, carried away 
all the trouts too, and now, a few barbel, and gudgeons and eels, with 
a strong muddy taste, are the only fish caught. Except potatoes, we 
have had scarcely any vegetables the greater part of the month, as the 
I escian gardeners, who supply this place, did not think it worth their 
while to come so far till more company collected ; and we had no fruit 
till about the 18th, when a few Alpine strawberries were brought from 
the mountains. We were surprised to find the potatoes so good, es- 
pecially as the contadini use few themselves, considering them fit only 
for the * animale,” as they fondly call their pig, and grow them chiefly 
- the English. Potatoes were first introduced into Tuscany by the 
Marchese Capponi, who, having been in England, learnt to appreciate 
their value to the peasantry. He resolved to bring them into use 
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amongst his own people, and for that purpose imported a quantity of 
seed-potatoes, which he planted on his own estate, notwithstanding 
the opposition and murmurs of the contadini. It is the custom in 
Tuscany for the signor to give a dinner and féte to his peasantry at 
the close of the vintage ; and the Marchese took the opportunity to 
have a number of excellent dishes made, potatoes forming a part of 
every one. The contadini ate, relished, and extolled. When all had 
finished, the Marchese came amongst them, and told them that all 
those excellent dishes, which they liked so much, were made of the 
potatoes that they despised. A dead silence followed this announce- 
ment, and the Marchese retired. About an hour after, he was in- 
formed that some of the contadini wished to speak to him: when they 
entered, they told him that they were all sick, with griping, &e., and 
that they were poisoned by the potatoes. “ You ungrateful scoun- 
drels,” said the Marchese, * begone ; and if you are not all well, and 
at your work to-morrow morning, I will turn you all off my estate.” 
The crest-fallen contadini retired, and next morning all were at work, 
and every ache and ail had disappeared. 

7th May. ‘The weather is now very fine and warm. We have had 
some rain during the last two days, and vegetation has since been 
making’ rapid progress ; the poplars and elms are in full leaf, the vines 
and chestnuts are coming out, but an oak, and the walnut trees near 
our casa, have still only small red leaves; the bearded wheat, (grano 
grosso,) and rye, the latter above six feet high, are coming into 
flower; the young hemp is coming up below the mulberry trees, and 
the scarlet clover and white lupins mixed together form a brilliant 
cross; they are cut green for the cows, and when in the morning we 
meet a contadini carrying home a load on her head, the whole air is 
perfumed. 

In this country every tree is made productive ; for those which do 
not bear fruit are made to support vines. The peach, the apricot, the 
pear, and the plum tree are in full blossom, not stunted and pruned 
asin the south of France, but stretching out their boughs in all their 
native luxuriance, mingled with the broad leaves of the fig tree, and 
the delicate and perfumed flowers of the white acacia. 

The contadini, especially those on the mountain, generally keep one 
or two small cows and a heifer, which they feed on the scarlet clover 
and lupine, ash leaves, and shrubs, and occasionally turn them out to 
graze on the patches of rich grass on the mountains, The milk is 
rich and excellent, and the butter, though white, would be equally 
well tasted if properly managed ; but they do not understand a dairy 
here, and never wash out the milk sufficiently from the butter, which 
makes it sour: we tried to explain this, but we find them as conceited 
as their sisters in Dorsetshire. Beside butter, they make a substance 
of curds and butter mixed together, called ricotta, resembling the 
Scotch crowdy, and which they bring to us, neatly put up in baskets 
made of fern leaves. 

The better class are, in general, proprietors of a certain quantity of 
land, cultivated either as vineyards if on the sunny side of the hill, or 
in grain if in the valley; besides which they rent land on lease from 
the great proprietors or signori, and a pezza, or part of a chestnut 
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wood. The métayer system is strictly followed, and half of every 
kind of produce is delivered to the landlords, from wine and fruit down 
to eggs and butter. They live well, generally having soup and meat 
daily, especially in winter, cheese, and good home-made brown bread, 
from the flour of the grano grosso, with wine in abundance. In short, 
as they say to us, “ We have plenty of food, wine, and fruit; what we 
want is money, but that we find it almost impossible to get. A 
The poorer classes, on the contrary, who inhabit the mountain vil- 
lages, are very ill off. The men come down daily, sometimes four 
miles, to labour on the roads, &c., for a paula day. ‘They can rarely 
buy wheaten bread, still more rarely butcher meat; they chiefly sub- 
sist on chestnut meal made into porridge, and thin cakes, called netci, 
unleavened, and baked like the Scotch barley scone; they have a 
sweetish taste, and eaten with fresh butter are not bad, but are so 
heavy and indigestible, that one, with a little wine, will support a la- 
bouring man for a day. These contadini are employed to gather the 
chestnut harvest of the signori, and get two-fifths of the produce as 
payment for their labour. On this they subsist till exhausted, and 
then they must buy the meal from the fattare of the proprietor, who 
keeps it in stores for the purpose, and sells it enormously dear to the 
poor creatures. One day we met a poor old woman, who had come 
down from one of the highest mountains for the purpose, and was 
carrying home a few pounds in her bag, and that, she said, was all they 
had to live upon till their little crop of grano was ripe. The women 
spin hemp on the distaff, for household linen; work hard at all kinds 
of field labour, carry enormous loads of hay and straw, on their heads, 
up the steep mountain paths. Many of them are also engaged as ser- 
vants during the season, by families at the Baths. Everything is 
carried on the head here: the women have a padded cushion, or fold 
a handkerchief into that form, place it on the crown of their head, and 
put on it whatever they have to carry, even baskets of manure for the 
fields. We were sitting one evening by the fountain on la Montagna, 
when two girls came down from the village of La Croce, with large 
copper pails to draw water. When the pails were filled, each folded 
her handkerchief, put it on her head, lifted her pail, full to the brim, 
and then without assistance, or spilling a drop, placed it on her head, 
and walked nimbly up the steps, and along the mountain path. I have 
even seen women, when so laden, spin on their distaffs as they walked 
along. One would think that this classical mode of carrying their 
burdens would ensure an erect carriage and a graceful step ; quite 
the contrary: the lower class of contadini are the most ungainly, mis- 
shapen figures I ever saw. Constant out-door labour makes their skins 
shrivelled, and brown as mahogany, and their features are not in gene- 
ral good; their shoulders are high, and their necks short. The bust 
is entirely destroyed by the wooden stays which, covered with scarlet 
cloth, or some other gaudy colour, they constantly wear from child- 
hood. This frightful breastplate is in two pieces, which fasten under 
the arm, and are exactly the same behind and before, enclosing the 
form like a shell-fish, and pressing down and flattening the bosom. 
Add to this the short thick waist. the tight sleeve of their dress, and 
the unkempt and staring locks of their coal-black hair, and it may be 
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conceived that one of these poor contadini possesses few attractions 
beyond her piercing black eyes. When out of doors, all, even the 
children, cover the head with a handkerchief, the end hanging down 
on each side ; on week days it is of coloured cotton, but on festas, of 
white cotton, or coarse tulle. 

Amongst rich contadini there are some very handsome counte- 
nances, and not bad figures. They wear the proper French corset, 
and exceedingly well-fitting gowns, with sleeves as well plaited down, 
and flounces as numerous, as our own. ‘Their hair is neatly plaited, 
tucked behind their ears, and thrown over their head; they wear 
an extremely fine embroidered tulle veil, which has a pretty graceful 
effect. Yesterday we walked behind three of these young contadini ; 
their waists were as well laced in, their bustles as large, their skirts as 
full, and stiffly starched, and their embroidered muslin canezons as 
fine as those of the ladies around them; and as they walked along, 
fanning themselves, and conversing gaily, they really made no despi- 
cable appearance. Indeed the rich contadini, of all ages, pay great 
regard to the fashions. The other day, our landlady, Carlotta, was 
showing us her silk wedding-dress, and remarking that she had bought 
some braccie, more than required; she added, that it was very con- 
venient, for “ when I was married, flounces were in fashion, and these 
bias tucks, and these flounces again,’—and this is a hard-working 
woman, who washes our clothes, manages a large family of children, 
and bakes her own bread, though her husband is a road contractor, 
and proprietor of a nice bit of land in valley and on mountain. The 
upper class of contadini are in general better looking than the women ; 
we have seen several remarkably fine countenances. On ordinary 
days they wear caps of round corduroy, or dark velveteen jackets, but 
on festas there is a great turn-out of broad cloth and black hats; the 
cigar is always in use. Most of them can read and write; they are 
men of excellent industrious habits, and possess considerable wealth. 

The poorer contadini, who live by daily labour, seldom, when at 
work, wear more than a chemise and a pair of short linen drawers ; 
their naked legs and feet are dark brown, and their features coarse. 
They are extremely industrious, making their boys work as soon as 
they can carrya burden, and cultivating every little nock or corner near 
their cottage. All classes are kind-hearted and charitable, patiently 
supporting their own poverty, and maintaining their destitute relations, 
without a murmur, even adopting, and rearing amongst their own 
children, friendless orphans, without any prospect of compensation. 
The honesty and morality of the Lucchese peasantry are well 
known, and even the bad example of the profligate couriers, and bad 
characters that yearly swarm to the Baths, have not yet materially in- 
jured their good qualities. Either alone, or attended by a country 
boy, a lady can at all times take the most distant rambles, on horse- 
back and on foot, without fear of receiving even an uncivil word. 
When thefts are committed, the culprit is always found to be a per- 
son from a distance, attracted here by the confluence of rich strangers. 

The work which they perform, considering their very inefficient 
means, is surprising. A new road, with a high embankment and re- 
taining walls, is now making along the Lima, on the Modena road, and 
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a bridge building across the Camajoni to connect it. All the earth 
which forms the embankment, and the smaller stones, are brought up, 
from the bed of the river, in little round baskets, on the shoulders of 
boys from eleven to fourteen years old. The large stones are car- 
ried one by one on the shoulders of the men. We tried to explain 
to the Direttore, who superintends the work, the advantages of wheel- 
barrow and hand-barrow, but he shook his head, and said that “ their 
own way was the best.” The work is really making considerable pro- 
rress, but a hundred and fifty men are employed, for five or six 
months, in doing what fifty English labourers, with their appliances, 
would accomplish in two. , 

They begin to work before five in the morning, and rest an hour 
at nine, at noon, and four o'clock, then continue to work till past 
seven. In place of resting during the hours of relaxation, most of 
them dance and sing in chorus during the whole time, huzzaing, 
and making an incredible noise. ‘The other day they procured a 
violin, and not only danced and sang during the day ; but it being 
Saturday, when they left off work in the evening, a party of them 
who belonged to Monabbia, a village on the top of a mountain about 
four miles off, made the violin accompany them, and danced along 
the road, through the Ponte and up the mountain, with as much 
laughter, singing, and shouting, as if they had been on a party of 
pleasure. And yet these men had been working all day in the sun, 
when the thermometer stood in the shade at 78° of Fahrenheit. 
‘Their dinner consists of black bread, raw onions, and most commonly 
they drink water, though a few have wine. Sometimes a kind Eng- 
lish lady gives them a present of bread and wine, and then the vivas 
rend the air. 

One day a number of men getting incautiously on a board too 
weak to sustain their weight, it broke, and they fell down a consider- 
able height from the wall. Several were hurt, but one who fell un- 
dermost was taken up senseless and bleeding. Immediately the 
most lamentable cries arose, and when we went to inquire the cause, 
we found tears streaming down the cheeks of many of the men, but 
none dreaming of giving any effectual assistance to the sufferer. The 
doctor was sent for, but he shook his head, did nothing, and went 
away. However, the man was more frightened than hurt, and after 
a few days resumed his work. 

Some days after, several women came to work amongst them, but 
proved idle, trifling creatures. On one of the elderly men reproving 
them, and desiring them either to go away or to mind their work, 
some of the younger men took their part. Instantly sticks, stones, 
and staves, were seized, with cries and howls of rage, and a fight 
would have ensued, had not the lieutenant of police hastened to in- 
terfere. The storm was quelled as suddenly as raised, and in less 
than a quarter of an hour they were all peaceably at work again. 
od is somewhat difficult to judge of the state of their religious feel- 
ing. The priests force them to keep all the festas, and to attend 
mass regularly ; but, as far as we can judge, they have no great reve- 
rence for either. One day (the eve of a festa) we heard them laugh- 
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ing, and saying they must go to mass the next day, they did not 
know why. And being in the church one festa,while the procession 
was passing out, an old woman turned round, and gave us a smile of 
a very equivocal character, just as the cross was passing her. ‘They 
fast regularly, however, every Friday and Saturday, and on the eve 
of many saints’ days besides. 

Diodate’s translation of the Bible is forbidden as heterodox, but 
another translation with notes is circulated freely amongst the pea- 
santry, with books of miracles and legends of the saints. Some of 
the old women have asked us very earnestly if we are Christians ; on 
our apprising them that we are, they ask, ** How can that be, when you 
are not baptized?” On our informing them that they are in error, for 
that we are all baptized, and as good Christians as themselves, they 
express much satisfaction, and say that they thought that many of 
the English were not Christians, because so many of them live at the 
hotels, and neither go to mass, nor to any other church. The more 
intelligent amongst the contadini are extremely inquisitive concern- 
ing the different points of doctrine of the Protestant church, and 
many of them are surprisingly well acquainted with history, even with 
the history of England, and with English manners and customs 
This arises from so many of their relatives going to England to sell 
plaster images. We have met several men now settled here in com- 
parative comfort, who have travelled over Great Britain selling plaster 
images, and who invariably return and settle in their native country 
as soon as they have made a lite money. Although constrained to 
follow this mode of life to obtain a livelihood which they cannot gain 
here, these wanderers are not esteemed amongst their countrymen, 
who call them vagabondi. Sometimes, when prudent, they make 
handsome fortunes. There is a large house about two miles down 
the Val di Lima, which, with a considerable estate adjoining, belongs 
to a person who began life as one of these image-sellers. After 
making his fortune, he married the daughter of a Lucchese gentleman, 
and now lives very respectably on his own property. 

We have engaged an Italian woman of the place, who is a tolerable 
cook, and a clean, tidy housemaid. Lucia is a wife, and mother of a 
large family, and the queerest little figure imaginable. She is below the 
middle size, and slenderly made ; and though she says that she is only 
forty-five, her face is brown and wrinkled, and puckered up like 
that of a woman of seventy, but from the midst of these wrinkles her 
lively black eyes sparkle with good-humour. She never, even when 
out of doors, wears any covering on her head, and her shaggy grizzled 
hair stares out on every side, partly cut short, partly twisted up 
behind. Yet poor Lucia has had her own little romance in her time, 
as she loves to repeat it to us. She was left an orphan in her infancy, 
and at fourteen entered the service of the padrona of Casa Brettagna. 
She there loved, and was beloved by, the young Natale, and they 
would have married, but she heard that he courted another girl, and 
she quarrelled with him. However, after some time they were re- 
conciled, and one evening she was walking with him, when they were 
caught by the padrona, who forced her home, and forbad her ever to 
leave the house, except to bring water from the well, or to follow her 
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to mass. This continued for some time, when one morning Lucia 
staid too long at the well. On her return, la padrona reprimanded her 
so sharply that she lost her temper, and observed, “If you think 
that I stay too long at the well, you had better bring the water into 
the house.” La padrona took the hint, and had water brought in a 
pipe to the house. Poor Lucia never left the house after that for 
seven long years, except to accompany the padrona to mass or to 
market, and she has pointed out to us the little grated window of the 
low room in the Casa Brettagna where she passed these dreary years. 
About the end of this time there was a poor friendless youth of 
twenty-two, whom the padrona took some notice of, but he was so 
poor that the woman who washed for the padrona’s family sometimes 
washed a chemise for him out of charity. One day, by mistake, 
she sent in his chemise amongst the padrona’s linen, and on the 
young man going to ask for it, she desired him to go to inquire 
for it at the Casa Brettagna. Lucia was at her grated window 
when he drew near; she told him that she had the shirt, but that it 
was wet, and he must wait till it dried. He sat down on a stone a 
little way off to wait, and Lucia continued to converse with him, 
when suddenly the padrona, who had stolen into the room unper- 
ceived, seized her by the shoulders, and told her that, now he had 
caught her, she must marry the young man. In vain Lucia refused, 
pleaded that she had never seen him before, and that she would 
rather leave her service, and go to her friends. The padrona told her 
coolly that she had neither home nor friends to go to, and that marry 
him she must. The padrona contributed some handsome linen, and 
some of the relations gave a few articles of furniture, and in three 
days after, in spite of all her resistance, they were married. How- 
ever, the poor girl was in such despair that she fled after the cere- 
mony, and for eight days wandered about the country, refusing to go 
to her new home. The padrona followed her, and half by force, half 
by persuasion, induced her to return to her husband, with whom she 
has lived in tolerable comfort, for he is a good though a stern man. 
19th May. We took a walk down the Val di Serchio, on the Mo- 
dena road. This val is particularly beautiful, a mixture of the richest 
cultivation in the plain, gradually narrowing into a confined pass be- 
tween high mountains, covered with remarkably fine chestnut trees 
In sheltered situations, the vines are coming into flower. The pea- 
sants are preparing the ground for the maize crop, called gran turco. 
It is impossible to observe without astonishment the immense labour 
and industry of the earlier inhabitants of this country.* For miles in 
every direction, the mountains are cut into regular terraces to the 
very summit, planted with vines where the exposure and soil are 
suitable, and with chestnut trees in colder situations. The chestnut 
trees would reach an immense size, if they were not lopped and pruned 
most cruelly, to increase the crop of fruit » but some ancient trunks 
in the Val di Lima, apparently many centuries old, prove what they 
once were. ‘These trunks are entirely hollow, sometimes connected 
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with the root merely by a narrow slip of bark, and often two pieces of 
bark form an arch, the middle of the bole being completely decayed. 
Yet such is the tenacity of life in a chestnut tree, that, in ‘this state, 
strong new branches, covered with fruit, are thrown out, and a group 
of young shoots encircle the roots. Wherever a tree is cut down, a 
young one is planted in its place, carefully supported by a little wall 
of stones; and it is singular, that though these mountains must have 
been covered with chestnut trees for so many centuries, the soil never 
appears to become what planters call sick. The latest planted appear 
to thrive and grow quite as well as their seniors, amongst the roots of 
which they are placed in a way in which scarcely any young tree 
would thrive in England. When one surveys from a height these 
endless mountains covered with uniform verdure, the view is equally 
singular and beautiful. ; 
Across the Lima, just above its confluence with the Serchio, there 
was formerly the Ponte d'Oro, somewhat similar to the Ponte Madda- 
lena, and also built by the Countess Matilda; but in the dreadful 
flood of September 1836 this bridge was carried away. A woman 
who lived close by, brought out her two children to see the flood, and, 
leaving them on the bridge, went into her house to fetch something 
she wanted. A huge walnut tree came hurrying down the river, 
struck one of the abutments of the bridge, and in an instant the whole 
fell and was swept away. The dodies of the two children were found 
two days after: they were the only children of an elderly couple ; 
their mother died of grief a short time afterwards, and the father be- 
came mad. ‘The stone piers for a suspension-bridge are now building 
on the site of the old bridge. About two miles higher up the Val di 
Serchio, the ruins of Ponte Faggiano, another bridge destroyed at the 
same time, with the bold and romantic crags around, form a most 
beautiful scene. We crossed the river by a tottering wooden bridge, 
and came to the Piano della Rocca, where a new road is making. 
Here we found several pieces of stone containing very perfect petri- 
factions of various plants. We met ashepherd and his wife belonging 
to Corregliano, who were driving their flock of ewes home to the 
mountains, after having been with them to Pisa, where he sold the 
lambs to the butchers. During the summer, cheese and recotta are 
made of the ewe-milk. Soon after leaving the shepherd, we met a 
very intelligent contadini of the upper class, who entered into con- 
versation with us, and invited us so earnestly to his house, that we ac- 
companied him home. The house was extremely clean. The lower 
part was occupied by his cattle, and we ascended to the first floor, by 
an outside flight of stone steps, to a kitchen with a brick floor. He 
opened a cupboard, and took out some glasses, which, though appa- 
rently perfectly clean, he rinsed carefully, and then insisted on our 
taking some wine made by himself, and which was extremely good. 
This was followed by bread and cheese, the latter the common 
skimmed-milk cheese of the country. Our host, whose name 1s 
Eustachio Sertini, did the honours of his house with the most unem- 
barrassed politeness. He accompanied us some way, and we parted 
mutually pleased. We crossed the Ponte Maddalena, which appeare 
even more extraordinary on a nearer inspection. The large arch is 
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sixty feet high, and one hundred wide ; yet, during the great flood, 
the people say that it was almost filled with water, the river rising 
forty feet, and covering all the small arches. On the other side we 
met a flock of remarkably fine goats coming along the Lucca road ;— 
the forest of horns moving along had a singular appearance. They 
were driven by several wild-looking men and women, and crossed the 
ponte towards the mountains. 


VIRTUE’S SEAT. 


A pieasant fable of the olden time,* 

It is that places virtue on a steep, 

By rocks abrupt, chasms and fissures deep, 

From access guarded: dank, smooth weeds and slime, 
Mock the ambitious feet that fain would climb 
Untutor’d for the road, not bid to reap— 

The bravest of rewards she loves to keep 

For the rare friends that reach her hold sublime. 

To that proud goal, that heavenly fair abode, 

Leads up the narrow and unbeaten road, 

Which some, scarce freed from nursing cradles, know, 
By some sweet instinct prompted as they go; 

Whilst with vexed eyes, and sadly changeful mind, 
Some seek for toilsome years, yet scarcely find. 


Whitehaven. oe Fs 


* Of Simonides. 
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MR. JEREMY MAULE AND THE QUAKERESsS. 


Our artist was in his studio, a large and lofty chamber in one ot 
those spacious houses in the deserted streets of Soho, which once 
were in the fashion, but now belong to a medley of foreigners, and 
musicians, and dancing-masters, and actresses, and other profes- 
sionals. ‘The sun was shining through windows encrusted with dust 
into a room, which had been treasuring up a stock of the same 
article for the last two or three months; but as the one lady who 
condescended to officiate as servant of all-work had undertaken to 
supply all the wants of five single gentlemen who lodged in the house, 
including breakfasts and dinners, and teas and suppers, (at least 
those of them whose funds allowed such extravagances,) besides the 
gentleman whose name adorned the brass-plate at the door, and his 
lady, and their seven children; it was only to be wondered at, that 
there was not a greater accumulation of that antediluvian article. 
The floor was covered with red baize, only half faded, and not more 
than half threadbare ; an amber-coloured sofa, that had been clean 
washed not above five years ago, and still retained some of its origi- 
nal tint among the folds, one table, and two ordinary old-fashioned 
mahogany chairs, completed the garniture of the apartment, with the 
exception of the artistical appendages of the glorious art which the 
happy occupant of all this splendour possessed. 

Such a list would be far too multifarious for us to venture upon ; a 
few of the items are enough to frighten us. There was a number 
of pictures painted for the express purpose of making after ages 
quarrel for them, and a number more to contribute to the happiness 
of the present age. A great many ladies with the curliest of flaxen wigs 
and the finest of blonde caps, and the reddest of plump faces, and the 
stiffest of silk gowns; and gentlemen with the highest of collars and 
the most pompous of cravats, and the freshest of coats, and the 
whitest of hands, and the grandest of diamond rings, all painted to 
the life. Then there were figures, and models, and casts, and busts 
out of count, some without arms, some without legs, and a few of 
the angels disabled in their wings, to say nothing of broken noses. 
The largest of the pictures were arranged so as to divide off a 
corner of the room, and behind this mysterious screen slumbered the 
artist’s bed—but that was a great secret, scarcely known to above 
two dozen of his most intimate friends. But we have left .the 
most striking and magnificent part of the garniture of this domicile 
of genius unmentioned, though it was the first object that struck the 
gaze of the ordinary mortals who entered the painter's studio. Phis 
was a large, a most superbly large, old-fashioned stately chair, raised 
on a sort of dais, after the manner of a throne, and covered with red 
cloth. On this elevation, under the least adulterated of the lights 
that streamed through the medium of the dusty windows, did those 
favoured individuals who came to be transferred to canvass and im- 
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mortality, assume their station, opposite to a large mirror, and from 
their reflected image on this glass did the artist paint his red and 
white, with his own cunning hand laying it on—we mean the paint 
and flattery—in very good style indeed, often very nearly staring the 
poor looking-glass out of countenance. 

So much for the habitation, and now for the occupant. 

The artist had far too good a taste to be florid and corpulent, and 
in vulgar robust health. He was quite young enough to care for his 
looks, and he chose a poetical style; that is, he was content, nay 
happy, to be as miserably thin as, to be poetical, an eau de Co- 
logne bottle, and as sentimentally cadaverous as Dutch butter. 
His hair, with the help of balm and macassar, was long enough for 
a lady, and hung in a truly genius-like style over his brows and shoul- 
ders. According to his own classification, his long thin face belonged 
to the Italian school, and, to be in keeping, he wore his shirt-collar as 
wide open as possible, and went without a cravat—cravats being 
perfectly unclassical, none of the ancient statues wearing them. 
The rest of the artist’s dress consisted of an exceedingly gaily 
flowered-over dressing-gown, with only a few patches of paint, striped 
silk stockings, and a pair of foreign slippers made in England, and 
scientifically slipshodding according to the laws of gravitation. 

Our painter was half lying and half sitting upon the faded yellow 
sofa. His eyes were in a fine frenzy rolling, probably idealizing 
some immortal imagination. ‘The day before yesterday's paper was 
at his side, and a two months’ old magazine at his elbow. His table 
was strewn over with dog-leaved books and rough sketches, and com- 
plimentary letters written by himself, and sundries of all sorts, to- 
gether with the remnants of his breakfast; a china equipage of beau- 
tiful variety, having no two articles of similar designs. ‘The remains 
of a paper of soluble chocolate, a crust of stale bread, the head and 
tail and very fine specimen of the skeleton back-bone of a red her- 
ring, and a little blackamoor of a tin kettle standing, in a genius-like 
and bachelor-like disregard to primness, on the red baize that covered 
the floor. 

The painter was roused from his reverie by a knock at the door. 
ile cast his eye round to see if things were in intellectual order, and 
then admitted his visitor. 

The new comer was a little broad-set man, who seemed determined 
to take nothing that the world offered him amiss, not even poverty, 
for poverty seemed to be on very intimate terms of acquaintanceship 
with him, if not a friend, judging from a few of those signs and seals 
with which that amiable and agreeable divinity brands and marks her 
disciples. For instance, his hat was beaverless and broken, his coat 
literally out of the elbows, and as rusty as old iron, his fingers peep- 
ing through the ends of his gloves, his stockings rather attenuated, 
and his shoes fractured, but destitute of surgical aid. 

Che stranger held out his hand with great cordiality, but the pain- 
ter having caught an instant sight of these various insignia of indi- 
gence, was probably afraid of infection, and responded coldly. 

“Ha! you don't know me? You don’t know your old friend, 
Jeremy Maule—Jerry Maule 7” 
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“ Ah! is it you?” said the painter, his memory thus helped, and 
ashamed of forgetting any longer. “ Ah! is it you? Well, and 
how are you?” 

“Let the world wag,” said Jerry Maule, “and the world is a 
wag, whatever we may think. If it is cold, I take it coolly ; if it 
frown, I laugh. At all events 1 keep in good humour. Getting cross 
only punishes oneself. But, I say, were your chairs made to sit 
down upon ?” 

The artist made a step towards the nearest chair, to remove the 
various burdens it was already bearing; but the stranger, much 
quicker in his motions, just gave it a hasty shake and threw its de- 
posits upon the floor, and then drawing it towards the table, said, 
“ Nothing like being free and easy. Well, Iam glad I'm in break- 
fast time, for I’m confoundedly hungry, and I was too anxious to see 
you to postpone my visit. I’m always in luck.” 

The painter very reluctantly pulled a bell-string, of which he 
knew the wire to be broken; but his free and easy friend, not wishing 
to waste time, commenced an attack on the remnant of bread, de- 
claring that it was a most delicious crust, and that he liked crusts of 
all things. 

“ Well, and so,” said Mr. Jerry Maule, looking round, “ you are 
getting on in the world.” 

“Tam rising, I hope,” said the painter, affecting modesty. 

“ Yes, I see,” said Mr. Jerry ; ‘“ yes, | see—you are a beau. By- 
the-bye, I once heard Thelwall trace the derivation of that word— 
beautiful—beauty— beau; that is you. Yes, I see, you sport silks 
and a ring.” 

The painter looked as a great man ought to look. 

“ As for me,” continued Mr. Jerry, holding up his elbows, and 
twisting round his hat, “ I never cared for dress in my life—it is 
quite a bore, quite a trouble, always to be thinking of trilligigs and 
finery. I'm a plain fellow—plain outside and plain in; and you see 
| wouldn’t stop to dress this morning, any more than I would stop to 
breakfast, I was in such a hurry to see you.” 

The painter was not without a shrewd idea that Mr. Maule’s hurry 
was for his breakfast ; and his not dressing, because he had nothing 
to put on. 

“ You have some fine paintings here,” said Maule, looking round 
on the red-faced ladies and fat-faced gentlemen, and trying a 
little flattery on—* fine, fine!” And so they certainly were, though 
in a somewhat different sense to that in which the painter understood 
his friend. 

“ Not my best,” said the painter, “ mere every-day people—no 
mind—no intellect—no character. Had you been here a little while 
ago—but it looks like vanity—I have been almost torn to pieces— 
been painting the duke, and all the foreign ambassadors.’ 

Mr. Jeremy Maule felt very much as one may suppose a candle 
feels under an extinguisher; he felt himself very nearly extin- 
guished. it 

Mr. Jerry Maule, however, was something like a gas illumination 
on a windy night; if it was soon blown out, it was soon blown in 
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again; and was he to be crushed down by a mere dauber—a man of 


his genius? No, certainly; so he took heart and went on again. 

“| wish I had seen them,” said Maule, “ for I could have judged 
if you had been successful, though of that no doubt ; but | had a 
good opportunity of a stare, because I dined with the ambassador 
lately, and the duke was there too.” 

The painter looked at Mr. Jerry Maule with all his eyes, and took 
a mental inventory of his shabby hat and his rusty coat and his 
careworn shoes, and thought how well they must have assimilated 
with the splendours of embassies. He telt, however, that he was 
outdone, so he tried again. 

“ | think of having a sitting from the Queen. She has been pleased 
to approve my style of painting, and Lam promised an opportunity 
when she is at the palace.” 

“[ would not go to her,” said Maule, “ I would make her come 
to you. If J were a painter of eminence, [ would not paint even a 
queen in any but my own light. Not I. And, besides, you are too 
humble altogether. You ought to promise her a sitting, and not she 
you; and you ought to stipulate that nobody else should paint her. 
However, I have a few plans for bettering the exchequer in my head, 
which I shall soon offer to ministry, and I suppose Ll must submit to 
be presented. I shall probably have a private audience, and 1] can 
send her to you.” 

* Thank you,” said the painter; “ but if your interview is not 
immediate, I shall most likely be in Rome. I am invited to go over 
and paint the pope.” 

“ Hal ha! hal” burst from Jerry Maule. 

“Hal ha! ha!” echoed the painter. 

* Well, shall we both have done?” said Jerry. “ Do we under- 
stand each other now ?” 

“ You shall have some breakfast,” said the painter. 

Jerry Maule’s appetite was rather capacious ; but though his capa- 
bilities were great, he was obliged to content himself with the re- 
mainder of the soluble chocolate, and a shake of the dust out of the 
bottom of the sugar-basin, the very stale remnant of a half-quartern 
loaf, and the veriest scraping of butter. Jerry Maule would have 
been very happy if his friend had been a butcher, or a baker, or a 
grocer, or any of the professions that dealt in the solid aliments of 
lite ; unfortunately for his visitor's appetite, the painter dealt only in 
the ideal. 

* And now what are you going to do with yourself?” asked the 
painter, as Mr. Maule collected the last of the crumbs from the 
table-cloth. 

“1 am not so ill-bred as to run away from you the moment I have 
got all that I can get,” said Maule. “ What are you going to do? 
‘ Meyer atraid you will find me bad company,” replied the painter. 

going to paint, and my mind is so absorbed whilst Lam at 
work, that I know I am wretched company. Iam always dreaming 
—always in reverie—torget everything — full of my own imaginations 
—in the seventh heaven —never talk to anybody.” 
“ Never mind; [Hl taik to you.” ; 
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« Never answer anybody.” 

“ Then you don't contradict. We shall agree all the better.” 

‘And what is worse, I have got a stupifying subject. I have to 
wicie away at the clothing of a stiff old quaker. A snuff-coloured 
coat, a snuff-coloured waistcoat, and a broad-brimmed hat, large 
enough for an umbrella.” 

“1 shall be amused above all things. When does the old chap 
come 7?” 

“ Why, not at all. Do you suppose that I submit to be bored with 
people whilst I am painting their clothes 7" 

* How then?” 

“Why, thus.” And the painter proceeded to drag out, from 
amongst sundry litters, a small black leather trunk, and without the 
slightest regard for the feelings of the articles, or to the principles of 
neatness Which they must have derived from contact with a Quaker 
subject, to kick them out of their depository without a shadow of 
respect; and there lay the very respectable snufl-coloured coat, and 
the equally respectable snuff- coloured waistcoat, and the immaculate 
broad-brimmed hat, all in sacrilegious disorder on the floor. “1 make 
the clothes sit to me, without being bored by the wearer ; and so, if 
you like to be useful, you may put “them on, instead of my having to 
attitudinize my lay figure.’ x 

“ Capital! fine !” exclaimed Maule, as he lifted up the dishonoured 
vestments, and proceeding to disencumber himself of the coat of which 
we have already pointed out the similarity to a great many estates, 
and a waistcoat that was growing elderly, began to occupy the 

vacant shell of the absent friend. 

“I must have a few feeds before these fit me as they ought to do, 
to be a credit to the quaker’s s tailor ; and what a tolerably thick head 
he must have, judging by his hat! Well, now Lam a marvellous 
proper man! Whata pity there is no pretty quakeress here to fall 
in love with me.” 

“IT expect one_ by-and-bye,” said the painter; “ but pray give ove: 
strutting and admiring yourself.” 

“WW ill she do for me?” 

* Will you do for her?” 

“Tam like an elastic glove —-I can fit anybody.” 

* Well, get up; mount, and let me paint that fright of a coat as 
fast as 1 can.’ 

‘ The first time that I ever mounted a throne,” said Jerry Maule, 
as he ascended the dais and sat down in the painter’s chair of state. 
“I hope it's a good omen.’ 

The painter took his brush, stick, and palette, and assumed his 
place before his easei, staring the representation of a snub- nosed, red- 
faced quaker out of countenance. “ Now are you ready ?’ 

Maule attitudinized. “ There! there's grace ! 

“Pho! nobody wants grace.” 

“Well then, here’s sentiment.” 

* Don't be a fool {” ; ; 

“ The only thing that I could not be, if T would. W ell now, here's 
humour—comedy.” 
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“Pho!” 

* Broad farce.” 

“I want you to do nothing but sit still, and be a little stiff.” 

“I never could be stiff in my life—it’s against nature. But I will 
be dignified. Now, here's dignity.” 

“ Sit decently still if you can, and bolt upright.” 

“ Give me the poker there, and let me swallow it.” 

‘« Now are you ready ?” 

Just at this juncture there came a particularly dignified knock. 
Some real carriage-company wanted to speak to the painter at the 
door, because they would not alight. 

The painter, half flattered with carriage-company, half offended to 
have to attend them at their carriage-door, went half smiling and half 
frowning down, leaving Jerry Maule as happy as a king upon his 
throne. 

We have said that the painter did not copy from the real figure of 
his patients, but from their reflection in a good-sized glass, which 
hung opposite the great chair of state, thus in some measure sparing 
the blushes of the modest ladies and gentlemen who came to be stared 
at by the hour, and, for the sake of diversity, relieving the tedium of 
the time by staring themselves out of countenance. 

In this glass the newly-made quaker began to admire himself. 
“ And is that very respectable, sensible, sound, well-to-do individual 
you, Jerry Maule? Why, with that coat upon your back, you ought 
to have thousands in your pockets, and under that well-beavered hat 
there should be sense enough in the head to make a fortune. What 
have you been doing all your life, Jerry Maule, to be such a beggarly 
fellow? Look at yourself, and see how well respectability becomes 
you. And can you ever bring yourself to put on that scapegrace 
coat and that quarrelsome hat again? Can you ever degrade yourself 
into a low, good-for-nothing fellow any more, after having been such a 
‘ potent, grave, and reverend signor?’ But is it you, my respectable 
quaker friend, that talks in this discreditable way? You in that 
snuft-coloured suit? Try again, Jerry Maule, and see if thy mother- 
wit will help thy mother-tongue.” 

“Verily, friend, I am rejoiced to see thy old-fashioned face look- 
ing so well, and the garments of thy body in such good plight, though 
truly I must needs say that thy tailor hath mistaken thy measure. But 
no matter, a little of the flesh-pots will soon set all to rights, and make 
thy apparel fit thee in seemly sort; and yea, verily, I must needs say 
that thou hast not in the world a friend more sensible of thy merits, 
thy various parts and aptitudes, than myself, Jerry ; and truly I won- 
der not at it; for not to flatter thee, there is a something—a sort of a 
something in thy looks, that women had better beware of, Jerry. 
Thou hast an eye of thine own—and a tongue of thine own.” 

| Mr. Jerry Maule was cut short in the midst of his dialogue with 
his quaker friend, by the sound of an entrance ; and looking down 
he beheld a walking automaton, in a drab-coloured silk gown, and a 
drab-coloured silk shawl, and a drab-coloured silk bonnet of a most 
enormous poke, and drab-coloured silk gloves. This living pillar 
walked perpendicularly into the room, looked round, and not seeing 
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the painter, seemed to think that it would not be right to see any- 
thing else, and then stood as still as the monument. : 

Jerry Maule had always been a gallant man, and rather prided 
himself on his style of addressing a lady. He now took off his broad- 
brimmed hat with a prodigious flourish, and made a profound bow. 
The quakeress cast a look of horror. 

“Friend, why dost thou uncover thyself? Dost thee follow the 
fashions of a vain world ?” 

“Verily the day is hot,” said Maule. “I suppose a quaker may 
take off his hat when he is hot.” 2 

“ Dost thee call the body of friends after the scornful name which 
a deriding world fastens upon us? Verily, even that which men call 
politeness, maketh them refrain from that denomination in our pre- 
sence, and thee art the first amongst our own people that I have heard 
copying the profane.” 

“ Jerry Maule, Jerry Maule,” said the new-made quaker to him- 
self, “thee hadst better think twice before thee speakest once.” 

‘*Madam—” began Maule. 

“Madam! Didst thou say madam! Verily thee savourest strongly 
of the profane. Dost thee call any of the flesh master or mistress, 
sir or madam! Take heed lest thou be not an offence unto thy 
people! Like unto them that go about with lies !”’ 

“Upon my word—” again began Jerry Maule, bewildered out of 
all recollection of his own identity, and entirely forgetful of anything 
like consistency with his coat. ‘ Upon my word—" 

The quakeress actually screamed. ‘ Dost thee swear !—swear !” 

Maule put his hands in his pockets with a reckless sort of despair. 
“Jerry Maule! Jerry Maule, what a ragamuffin thee art!” and then 
Jerry looked in the painter's great glass, and seeing there a most re- 
spectable brown suit, and most unblemishable broad-brimmed hat, he 
again soliloquized himself. 

“ Nay, verily, thee art not such a ragamuftin neither. Thee art a 
respectable well-to-do. ‘Try thy luck again with thy fair sister, (by- 
the-bye, she is as brown as a badger!) and see if thou canst not make 
thy tongue sort with thy garb. But it is such a bother for a polite 
man to strip his manners of all their embellishments. Here must I 
neither bow nor bend, nor sir nor madam it, and how can I contrive 
to honey and sugar her without these little graceful divertisements ? | 
wonder how the real lubber that might possibly have fitted himself 
into this coat would have acquitted himself. How do quakers flatter : 
But let me wait a little, and try to get out of my own hobble before I 
get her into one.” 

“ Swear !” repeated the quaker. “Thee didst swear! Let thy yeé 
be yea, and thy nay, nay!” 

“Oh! oh!” ejaculated Jerry. 

‘What, dost thee ail ?” asked the quakeress. 

*O my head! my head!” 

“ Dost thee suffer ?” said the fair—no, brown quakeress. 

“ Dreadtully ! acutely! excruciatingly !" « 

“Wilt thee take my salts?" And thereupon the quakeress disin- 
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terred from the depths of her capacious pocket a large ungainly 


bottle. 

“Thank you, ma—hem !” said Maule. 

“ Art thee better?” 

“ Verily thy vinaigrette hath wrought wonderfully upon me. I am 
almost myself again.” 

“Tam rejoiced, truly ; but verily thy illness made thee utter strange 
unlawful things.” 

“1 am exceedingly distressed, amazed, and confounded. But when 
Iam in these fits, my understanding knoweth not what my tongue 
uttereth. But I hope I did not frighten tee ?” and Jerry began to try 
what a tender look would do. 

“Thee didst speak after the fashion of the profane world. Thee 
didst name our people after the mocking way of the scorners. Thee 
didst call us guakers.” 

Jerry lifted up his eyes, clasped his hands, and groaned. 

“ Thee didst call me madam.” 

* You—thee, I mean! could I even in insanity call thee such a 
name |” 

*“ And thee didst swear /” 

Maule hid his face in his hands—it was to hide a laugh. 

“ Nay,” said the quakeress, “take comfort. Thee didst it not in 
unbelief, but in unwittingness.” 

‘*Canst thee forgive me?” said Jerry. 

“Nay, hush, thou art getting bad again. It is not one of the flesh 
to forgive thee.” 

“1 don't think I know what I am doing,” said Jerry rather 
naturally. 

“ Nay, thee hadst better try to forget,” said the quakeress. 

“T can't do that, “said Maule; and something like a blush on the 
cheek of the lady made him suspect that quakeresses understood 
innuendos almost as well as women in flounces and feathers. 

“Thee must divert thy mind, and then thee wilt be right again. 
Come, we will look at these gaudy damsels decked in divers colours, 
though, verily, the flowers of the field are garnished and painted 
beautiful—" 

“To look like—" Maule rather sighed than said; and though he 
did not utter the little word you, yet he was fast finding out that the 
drab coloured lady understood implications. 

“What thinkest thee of this flaunty creature? verily her eyes are 
like the coals, and her cheeks are like the fire.” 

“Verily Llike not bold black eyes. Gray ones are softer. And 
for her red cheeks, I know pale ones that please me better.” 

Of course the quakeress had little gray eyes, and no vermilion that 
could be sworn to in her cheeks. =k 

“ What thinkest thee, then, of this bold woman in the vain velvet, 
with her long dangling ear-drops, and turban like the heathen Turks, 
and the flaunty bird with the long tail standing up so high ?” 
aie Verily it seemeth to me, from her ungainly breadth, that she loveth 
the flesh-pots too well. Mine eye liketh to look upon a tall lady"— 
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Maule cast his eye on the quakeress—“ and rather slim; and for the 
velvet and the gold, 1 know a friend who looketh better in her plaited 
cap and her—let me see—yes— yea—drab-coloured silk gown—than 
any other in satin and embroidery.” 

The quakeress looked modestly down upon her own drab-coloured 
dress. 

“Thee and me will look at thy picture now. Has our painter 
friend made thee to thy liking as to similitude ?” 

“Now lam caught!” thought Maule. “ Why, you see, ma—hem !— 
that I am rather altered since this picture was begun. I have had 
two or three of those illnesses which you—which thee witnessed but 
now, and they have made my corporeal substance fall away, till I am, 
you may see, considerably smaller than my clothes. So perhaps the 
likeness is not quite so strong as it might be.” 

“T see thou hast altered,” said the quakeress; “thee art much 
thinner than thy picture, but still it is a fair work, and much re- 
sembleth thee.” 

Maule breathed again. 

“ Verily it was in my thoughts that the painter-man had not done 
his work meetly ; but if thee thinkest so—”’ 

“Truly he hath somewhat mistaken the colour of thine eyes, and 
thine hair is not altogether the same, but still it has much of thy 
look.” 

“ The ugly animal!” thought Maule. 

* Thee art ill again,” said the quakeress. 

“ Yes, worse than ever,” thought Maule. “ Here I am, going on 
swimmingly, in a fair way of making my fortune, and in about 
another minute and a half my precious friend, Master Brush, will 
come up and spoil all again. I might, if fortune favoured me, pro- 
secute this matter, and make something by the speculation, but not 
without this admirable appendage, this brown coat, and this de- 
lectable hat. How can I secure them? Precious treasures! how 
can I make them mine? Can I borrow them? No—nobody would 
trust me with them—nobody would lend. Can I beg them? No! I 
have no money; and for credit—ah, my name is not in the best 
odour! Can I steal them? Ah, let me see.” 

“Thee art worse ?” said the quaker-lady, somewhat tenderly; of 
course, only the tenderness of charity. 

“ Air! air!” exclaimed Maule. “0, let me have air!” 

The quakeress endeavoured to open the window—but all in vain. 

“TI will try—to get down—into the air,” gasped Maule. 

“Thee mayest lean upon me,” said the tall, thin, drab-coloured 
quakeress. 

“Thank thee kindly, friend—thank thee kindly ;” and Maule did 
lean rather unmercifully upon the poor lady's arm. 

“ Take care of the stairs; thou dost stagger.” 

“T shall be—better — when I am in the air.” 

And so went the benevolent lady and the invalid gentleman. 
Never had Maule felt himself so thoroughly nervous as he did in this 
progress down into the street, being full of the most terrible appre- 
hensions of meeting his friend the painter ; but they did get safely 
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down, and there they saw the limner in his long dressing-gown and 
his foreign slippers and silks, and his open shirt-collar, flowing sen- 
timental hair, holding up the whitest and thinnest hand imaginable to 
see the sunlight through its red transparency, and looking as hand- 
some as he posssibly could in the eyes of a young, laughing, mis- 
chievous-looking, black-eyed girl, with the finest colour, and longest 
curls imaginable. 

“Oh!” groaned Jerry Maule. “ Thee seest the vanity of the 
vain. Let thee and me walk on. I shall be better by the time that 
I have turned the corner of the street.” 





It was the twilight of the finest summer evening in the world. 
The shadows of the earth were fast losing their identity, becoming 
less and less particular in their outlines, and casting themselves like a 
soft sleepy mantle for rest upon the fields and valleys, and over the 
habitations of man. Everything would have been very delightful, 
only that it was intolerably dusty and oppressively hot. Under this 
fast-descending veil of night Jerry Maule took courage to venture 
forth in his stolen apparel, and to reconnoitre the dwelling of the 
brown quakeress. He found it just such as heart could have desired— 
the nicest little snuggery; such a warm corner for his slippers and 
cigar in winter—such a nice arbour for his bottle of sherry wine in the 
summer—a cottage so delightfully substantial, so well built, so well 
painted, apparently so well furnished; the garden so neat, so trim, so 
well trained, so well gravelled, so well rolled. 

“Ah, Jerry Maule, Jerry Maule, if thou canst but manage to 
pitch thy tent here, adieu to all real troubles, all caring for the why 
and the wherefore, and as for fanciful fooleries, a fig for them.” 

Thus meditated Jerry as he proceeded to take a survey of the 
dwelling and its capabilities, making comparisons between his own 
reckless, roving, day-at-a-time sort of living, and the respectable re- 
spectableness of the brown quakeress, and making all sorts of reso- 
lutions that he would go into partnership with her as speedily as pos- 
sible ; and whilst thus musing he wandered round to the back of the 
house, which opened into some fields in the suburbs of our great town, 
and perceiving that a small gate communicated with the quakeress’s 
garden, he thought he would see if it were unfastened, and finding it 
only on the latch, told himself that there could be no great harm in 
just peeping into the interior, especially as he was only very slightly 
anticipating his rights as a master; and having thus admitted himsel!, 
finding all quiet, and seeing lights glancing in the windows, he felt 
strongly tempted to treat himself with a closer view of his own future 
dwelling, a very natural inclination nobody can doubt, and, never 
having been in the habit of resisting temptations, he forthwith pro- 
ceeded to indulge himself. 

With a stealthy step Mr. Jerry Maule proceeded towards the house, 
only treading down some half dozen of choice carnations, and a few 
expensive Dutch tulips, which, had the quakeress seen and known, he 
might just as well have trampled on her heart, or her best silk gown. 
Mr. Jerry Maule found that the back of the house was not quite so 
quiet as the front. The frizzling of ham and the half-stifled song of 
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the servant girl came in rich harmony upon his ear, though, asa 
matter of taste, we believe that he preferred the music uttered by 
the dead animal to that which breathed from the lips of the living one. 
Certainly the odorous combination of the fragrance of ham and green 
peas, with which the air was redolent, came over his soul and 
senses with a rush of richer luxury than could an atmosphere of roses 
and eau de cologne. 

Now, whether it were the seductiveness of the fragrance, or the 
syren-like winningness of the song, we presume not to determine, but 
certain it is that Mr. Jeremy Maule found himself drawn, by an irre- 
sistible attraction, nearer and nearer, over bed and over border, over 
fence, over flower, until he found himself face to face with the kitchen 
window, and his eyes, without a legal introduction, began to make ac- 
quaintance with the captivating interior. Never were brass kettles 
and dish-covers before of such killing brightness, never was there so 
clean a hearth, so bright a fire, so fat a cat; and then the dear deli- 
cious ham, and the loves of green peas! What could a man do who 
had dined with Duke Humphrey, and had never found it bad for his 
health to eat as good a supper as he could get ? 

Whilst Jerry thus stood, thinking on the moment whether or not 
it would be desirable to make love to the maid who was singing, and 
thus secure the epicurean’s best morsel, a voice not quite so gracious 
as that which had sympathized with him in the morning, broke upon 
his ear—*“ Rebecca !” but the maid, being at the moment deaf to all 
music but her own, sang on 


* Nobody coming to marry me— 
Nobody coming to woo !” 


“Rebecca, hold thy filthy noise!” exclaimed the quaker mistress, 
and Jerry saw Ais mistress standing with all the symptoms of a very 
laudable indignation at the folly of a maid who could dare either to 
say or sing that “ nobody was coming to marry.” 

** Rebecca, hold thy filthy noise !” 

The maid instantly turned round, and in doing so caught the glitter 
of Maule’s longing eyes, and the outline of his figure through the 
window, and the quakeress catching at the same moment a glimpse of 
the same object, they both began to scream in the finest manner ima- 
ginable, almost as loud as Grisi, though not perhaps in quite so grand 
a style of composition, and whether after the German or Italian 
school, we know not. 

Maule’s first thought, as the maid and the mistress ran thus shriek- 
ing away, was to leap in and secure his supper; but he instantly re- 
jected this idea in a most magnanimous manner, and running round 
to the front of the house with all imaginable speed, got comfortably 
there in time to receive the brown quakeress, who came rushing 
out, followed by the maid, screaming not less than ten thousand 
murders. 

“ My dear creature 

“Qh?! oh! ob!” and the mistress seized tight hold of the one 
arm, whilst the maid clutched as tightly at the other. 

“ My dear madam! what és the matter ?” 


’”” 
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«A man! aman!” screamed the mistress. 
«A man! aman!” screamed the maid. 


«« Wilt thou tell me, friend, what aileth thee and thy handmaiden ?” 


asked Maule, once more timely remembering that his coat required 
some consistency. 

‘A spoiler !" gasped the mistress. 

« A thief!" panted the maid. 

“ When! where !” 

“In the garden,” said the maid. 

“ Nay, perhaps he be already in mine habitation,” said the mistress, 
‘taking the spoil.” 

‘I will go and kill him,” said Maule. 

“Nay, nay, that may not be,” said the quakeress; “there may 
be no Shedding of blood among our people. In thy zeal for me 
thou forgettest that we may be smitten, but that we must not 
smite.” 

“ Nevertheless,” said Maule, “if the spoiler cometh and taketh 
thy goods by violence, he might as well take mine. Let me go 
I pray thee.” 

“ Verily I am loath,” said the mistress; “thou mayest come to 
harm.” 

* For thy sake,” said Maule, tenderly. 

“ The evil man may smite thee.” 

“It is for thy sake,” said Maule. 

“ May slay thee.” 

“For thy sake. Fear not,” said Maule. “I was never a coward. 
These rogues know where they may venture. They can smell courage 
as well as a crow can smell gunpowder.” 

The quakeress looked approvingly. All women admire courage. 

“If L were but to throw in my hat, it would frighten them. Let 
me go and save thy substance from the evil-minded, from the thief 
and the robber. Why should thy silver spoons be melted down, and 
thy goodly tankards carried away ?" 

“IT am a lone woman,” said the quakeress. 

Whereupon Mr. Jeremy Maule pressed the long thin bony fingers, 
as though he would have said that it should be her own fault if she 
were so long; and, without asking further consent, led the way into 
the house, the mistress and the maid still pinioning either arm. 
Maule went into both the parlours, and fixed his eyes on the comfort- 
able home which he felt assured he was going to take ready fur- 
nished—the cozy corners, the mahogany chairs, the Brussels carpets, 
the delightful hearth-rugs. Neither was Jerry content with this 
inspection, nor could he feel that his whity-brown mistress was 
safe until he had peeped into every cupboard, and inspected every 


corner. Nothing could be more satisfactory than Maule’s investi 
gation. His inventory included everything that could make his 


home comfortable, from the very coal-hole crammed to repletion with 
coals, up to the summit of the tallest chimney-top, from whence 
their smoke proceeded : 

“My dear friend,” said Maule, when they had returned to that 
comfortable parlour in which was laid the whitest of white table- 
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cloths, but, alas! implements only for one; “thou art safe for this 
night, but thee shouldst not—thee shouldst not live by thyself.” 

“What can I do?” said the quakeress, sentimentally.” “I am a 
lone woman.” 

“ Thee shouldest not live by thyself; thee wilt be robbed.” 

The quakeress sighed. 

« Thou mightest be murdered.” 

The quakeress shrieked. 

«“ And then what would become of me ?” 

The quakeress smiled. 

“ Thee shouldst make a second choice. It is not good to live alone. 
Some one who might take care of thee—as I would have done to-night. 
Thee hadst better do it. Thee wilt assuredly be in the same jeopardy 
again.” 

The quakeress groaned. 

“ And now I must leave thee, I suppose, to thy evening real. Take 
care of thy spoons. It may be that the rogues may watch my 
departure—but I leave thee to thy supper—and then return upon thee 
again. But fear not: they may rather choose to assault thee at ano- 
ther time. So pray eat of thy food with a goodly appetite.” 

* Wilt thee stay and partake ?” 

“If thee shouldst hear them returning, and trying to break into thy 
habitation, do thou and thy damsel shriek—shriek loudly: it may be 
that some wayfarer may hear, like unto myself. But now, I bethink 
me, there is small hope of that ; thy dwelling is a mile from the public 
road.” 

“ Nay, friend, but a quarter.” 

“Well, a quarter, or half, or a mile, just as thou pleasest. Doubt- 
less it might so happen that somebody should hear. For mine own 
part, I should never have bethought me of approaching thy habitation 
only—that—I had seen a friend that my heart would fain have me 
see again. Canst thou guess who ?” 

The quakeress began to twiddle her thumbs. 

“lad I better go?” said Maule. 

“ Thou hadst better stay,” said the quakeress. 

So Maule staid, and did his best at the bam and green peas, and in 
making love to the quakeress. 


After this lucky introduction, Maule was a constant visitor — gene- 
rally in the evening, both because it suited Mr. Jerry better, on ac- 
count of some nervous twitches which he occasionally felt about his 
brown coat and his broad-brimmed hat, and because the quakeress 
was likewise exceedingly apprehensive that her nocturnal depreda- 
tors should return again. So Maule went every evening to comfort 
and protect her, and to take every possible care of her body, including 
her heart. 

So, of course, Maule prospered in his wooing. Novelty supplies 
wings to youth; habit chains to age. O yes, habitisa famous thing, 
and day by day adds a link to the willing bondage. As duly as the 
evening came, it found the white table-cloth spread, and now always 
March 1841.—vow, xxXx.—NO. CXIX. T 
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for ¢wo; and Maule took his station opposite to the quakeress as re- 
gularly as a soldier falls into his place on drill, and went through the 
exercise of his knife and fork with great skill and extraordinary zeal. 
Everything went on as regularly as clockwork, even to the matter of 
the love-making, which always came on immediately after the removal 
of the cloth, and when the quakeress had mixed him a glass of brandy 
and water, which Jerry assured her had been prescribed for the good 
of his health. 

There was only one thing that Jerry particularly shrank from in the 
arrangements of the quakeress’s house, and this was the regular read- 
ing of the Bible. Ata certain hour of the evening, the quakeress sat 
bolt upright on one chair, Maule bolt upright on another, and the 
maid bolt upright on a third; and then the lady read a chapter with 
a fine nasal twang, and the maid tried not to fidget, and Maule tried 
not to hear; and when it was done, they all three continued as motion- 
less as matter that has a moving power within can possibly manage to 
be for about ten minutes, waiting for some particular illumination of 
mind; and as these illuminations of mind never came to Maule, and 
never came to the maid, and now (alas for people being in love !— 
what other inspiration can enter in!) seldom or never to the mistress, 
though formerly they used to be very frequent— why, then, after sit- 
ting perpendicularly for about these ten minutes, the maid used to go 
back to the kitchen, Maule to making furious love, and the mistress 
to considering whether she liked it or not. 

On one of these evenings in question, when the planets had been 
most propitious, the whity-brown quakeress had actually blushed the 
colour of an orange lily, and had just uttered “ Yea” in a tone like the 
lowest whisper of a bagpipe, and Maule was in such superior ecstasies 
that he actually ate double the quantity of an ordinary supper— 
though that might be because it was doubly well cooked—that, after 
satistying his appetite, he began to think that it would be as well to 
finish the whole affair as speedily as possible, so that he need not have 
the trouble of going backwards and forwards to his miserable, mean, 
comfortless lodging, and enjoy breakfasts, luncheons, dinners, and teas, 
as well as suppers, at the expense of the quakeress, seeing that she 
provided them so well. | 

* To-morrow,” said Maule, tenderly.“ Let it be to-morrow.” 

“ Nay, verily,’ said the quakeress; “thee art in unseemly 
haste.” 

“The next day ?” 

“Nay, nay. Thee forgettest. Thee and me must consult our 
people.” 

Maule groaned. 

“ Nay, nay, be not troubled in spirit.” 

“Troubled! Tam in a—a—palpitation !"’ 


=a Jacob tarried seven years for Rachel, and canst thee not wait a 
mine, 


“A few years !—I shall go distracted.” 
“Nay, nay. Thee speakest like the children of vanity. But com- 


" , »/ ‘ . ‘ 
fort thee It may be that thee mayest not have to tarry more than 
one. 7 F 
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“More than one! One! I might as well wait a century.” 

“ Thee dost affright me !” ; 

“[ shall die!” 

“« Nay, thee wishest to kill me now.” 

“T shall kill myself!” 

‘Nay, nay, thee art beside thyself! Thee art mad! Thee art 
ill again !" 

“T tell you, madam—’’ 

“Madam! Nay, now I know thou hast one of the seasons of thy 
malady upon thee.” ; 

“] shall never be myself again till thee and me are one.” 

“ Well, well; only be patient.” 

“Patient! I will go away into some unknown hemisphere, if thee 
will not have me at once.”’ 

“ Nay, thee shalt not go away.” 

“ Then do not thee trifle with me. Shall it be to-morrow ?" 

“ Nay, that would be an indecorous haste; but if thee canst manage 
it the next day, or the day after—" 

“O you dear creature !" exclaimed Maule. 

‘Nay, nay; thee speakest after the manner of the profane.” 

“It is because thee hast made me beside myself with joy. Verily 
| could dance and sing.” 

“Hush thee! hush thee! Thee art after the manner of the world 
again. And, hark thee! dost thee not hear that it is the tenth 
hour ?” 

Maule sat down, and emulated the post or the poker. The maid 
came up and imitated him. The whity-brown quakeress opened the 
leaves of the old venerable family Bible, and read with an empty voice, 
for her heart was full of other things. Her own understanding did 
not take in the ordinary meaning of the words; but on Maule, who 
tried to divert his attention from them, and to whom they were wholly 
unpalatable, they fell and fastened with something of their own mighty 
power. The nasal twang of the quakeress ceased. She looked down— 
the maid looked down—Maule looked down, and then he saw himself 
as in a mirror;—his idleness, his dissipation, his falsehood, his du- 
plicity ; and, with the denunciations of divine vengeance still ringing 
in his ears, could he consummate an act of the vilest hypocrisy ? 
Then came a mist before his eyes, and a singing in his ears, and a 
knocking of his knees together ; and he knew something of what the 
condemned criminal must experience whilst he feels the thrill of the 
hangman’s hands fastening the rope around his neck. 

Those ten minutes of the life of all created things had passed 
away, the perpendicular mistress closed the book, the pokerified maid 
departed, when Maule started up, his face a perfect blaze, and his 
whole demeanour hot with excitement. 

“ Verily,” said the quakeress, “ if thee art about to exhort and ex- 
pound, let me first call the handmaiden back again. It rejoiceth me 
to see thee thus, for we have lately had but few communications.” 

“ What Ihave to say is to you, and to you only,” exclaimed Maule, 
discarding all endeavour to preserve his assumed phraseology: _ 
tell you that I am a wretch, a rogue, and a villain, and that I am going 
to leave you for ever.” tT? 
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The quakeress shrieked. “Nay! nay!—but I see thee art in 
one of thy fits. Sit thee down, sit thee down, and compose thyself.” 

“ That was one of my deceptions,” said Maule.” “ I am an impostor 
from beginning to end. I am subject to no fits but fits of passion! [ 
am no quaker! 1 never wore this hat and this coat until the day I 
saw you! never said thee and thou in my life! never was withinside 
of a meeting-house ! and for poverty—why, I am as poor as a church 
mouse! But I will deceive you no longer. I will go and enlist for a 
soldier—I will enter on board a man-of-war — I will go and be a brick- 
layer's labourer, or else break stones on the highway—only say that 
you forgive me!” 
i Forgive thee for breaking my heart !" said the quakeress, pathe- 
tically. 

“ Have I really made you miserable ?” 

«“ Then thee didst never love me, after all 7” 

Maule had something in the shape of a heart, and he could not help 
being a little touched at the question of the quakeress. He even began 
to fancy at the moment that he had quite an affection for her ; and, at all 
events, his old habits would not have allowed him to say that, candidly 
speaking, he had never cared a farthing for her. The two feelings 
conjointly made him at once energetically exclaim, “ I never loved you 
so well as at this moment !” 

\ quakeress is just like any other woman. She forgives every sin 
that can be traced to a passion for herself, and she is mightily ingenious 
at tracing every sin up to this cause. 

“ And because thee didst harbour a liking to me, thee didst put on 
the garb of our people ?”’ 

“T will do nothing further to deceive you,” said Maule; but he 
could not bring himself to tell her that she was deceiving herself. 

“And thee tellest me thee art poor?” said the quakeress, mu- 
singly. 

“ A very beggar!” said Maule. “ And now forgive me, and let me 
Oo. 

“ Then thee will go ?—and whither ?” 

‘ No matter what becomes of me !” 


“ But thee will not join thyself to the man of war that warreth on 
the land ?” 


* Anything !” 

“ Nor to the man of war that saileth on the great deep, as thou 
hast said?” 

* Anywhere !” 

“ Nay, verily. Neither must thou betake thyself to the labour of 
the handicraft man. Thou art not suited to the toil.” 

** What do I care what I do ?” 

‘* What shall become of thee?” 

‘ Nothing so bad as I deserve.” 

* And what shall become of me ?”’ 

Maule opened his eyes. “ You will be happy, because you deserve 
to be so. Only forgive me, and let me go.” 

“ Shall I let thee go?" said the quakeress; “and now, when thou 
art more in the right way than thou hast ever been ? Verily I have 
wondered much that of late the reading of the Word brought no com- 
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munications ; and now I bethink me that it was that reading which 
hath brought thee to a right temper of mind. Verily, I think, thou 
hadst better, altogether, stay.” ' 

“ You dearest of dear creatures!” exclaimed Maule. And it seemed 
that the whity-brown quakeress had no particular objection to the 
grammatical construction of the sentence, as she did not remember to 
chide. 

Just a week after this catastrophe, a tall thin lady, in a most im- 
maculate garb of silken silver gray, and a gentleman whose clothes 
deserved an unblemished reputation, both of them in most perfect 
good-humour with each other and themselves, knocked at that certain 
door, in that certain street, in the which our veritable history com- 
menced, known well to the geographers of Soho ; and being ushered up 
stairs, presented themselves before the painter in his studio. 

All the world knows that it is impossible to look cross or coldly 
upon well-dressed people. The painter, in his flowered dressing-gown, 
his flowing hair, his open shirt-collar and his foreign slippers, advanced 
with open hands to welcome his visitors. 

* My dear madam !—my dear Maule ! I congratulate you a thousand 
times. I wish you all the happiness you so richly deserve. Ah, 
Maule! I wish I may be as fortunate. 1 received your letter—yes, 
it was all an admirable jest. You see, my dear madam, that my 
friend Maule always was the most jocular, cheerful, good-tempered 
fellow breathing ; all the men wished for him as a friend, and all the 
women wanted him for a husband.” 

“ Ah, thee hast been a butterfly, I fear me!” said the quakeress, af- 
fecting to reprove, but being inwardly flattered at the goodness of 
her choice, for all women like to have what all women would like to 
pet. 

“T am fixed now,” said Maule, lovingly, to his better half; “nor do 
I ever wish to rove again.” 

“ Didst thee receive from our friend who maketh the garments—”' 

“Did the tailor send you a brown suit exactly like those which Il— 
stole,” 

“ Hush—nay—lorrowed.” 

“Ha! ha! ha! that was an excellent joke, but Maule always was 
such a good fellow for fun! Yes, I received them.” 

“ And did the garments match as to colour?” 

“O, exactly—to a shade.” 

“ And be they of as good fabric 7” 

“Q, better.” 

* And the hat ?” 

* All to a hair.” 

“Then thee art clear of that debt,’ said the quakeress to her 
husband. “i 

“T now owe nothing to anybody but you. 

“ And now,” said the quakeress, turning to the painter, “ wilt thee 
paint thy friend? Verily I should like to see his face looking 7 
me from the wall when he himself is absent. Truly it is a pleasant 
thing to look upon a face that we love, and that loveth us. 

“As I do now,” said Maule. 
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MEMOIRS OF AN ITALIAN EXILE. 
CHAPTER IX. 


Bad tidings from a good quarter. 


“ Lontan dagli occhi, lontan dal core.”’ 


Tue first tidings of the émeutes of Romagna and Modena had already 
excited a sufficient sensation among the young prisoners of Compiano ; 
but the news of a complete revolution at Parma raised their hearts to 
the highest pitch of feverish excitement. Ilow our young comrades 
at the university, our fellow-conspirators, could, in the first heat of 
success, have thought of anything in the world besides ourselves ; 
how they had hesitated one moment to hasten to our rescue —to break 
open the iron gates of the castle, and demolish it to its very founda- 
tion—was what really passed our comprehension. And if anything 
could be wanting to increase our surprise and resentment, it was to 
hear, through the same report, that one of the most active agents in 
that political catastrophe, and one of the members of the provisional 
regency who now ruled uncontrolled over the destinies of the state, 
was that same Professor Molini for whose sake we had so warmly en- 
gaged in that fine row at the university, and had thereby provoked 


the tyrannical measure which had added so much fuel to the torch of 


popular discontent. It was more than enough to drive us mad. 


'wo days afterwards, something like an official demonstration of 


what had taken place in the metropolis was transmitted to the captain 
of our mighty garrison. It was an order, signed by Colonel Fuseli, 
the new commander of the national guard, and generalissimo of all 
the forces of the state, instructing all his subaltern officers and chiefs 
of military detachments to substitute the tricolor cockade and the 
Italian national colours, white, red, and green, instead of the well- 
known cognizance of Maria Louisa, e’-devant Duchess of Parma, Pla- 
centia, &c. 

Still not a word about us. The decree had been sent by express; 
the messenger was also the bearer of about a dozen tricolor cockades, 
such as had been hastily cut up and stitched together by the vo- 
luntary contributions of patriotic ladies and females at Parma; but 
still not a letter or message from our parents and friends—not a word 
about us. All was going on right and smooth; the Austrians stirred 
not ; the town enjoyed the most blessed calm; the weather was as 
fine as it had ever been, time out of memory ;—only nobody seemed 
to care a farthing about us. 

To the feelings of humiliation and discouragement that a similar 
conduct on the part of persons who had been so liberal of fair promises, 
and protestations of sympathy and devotedness, was but too amply 
calculated to awaken, other circumstances were added to weigh down 
my heart with a thousand MisgiViNgs. 


' Continued from p. 197. 
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The revolution at Parma had taken place on the thirteenth of Fe- 
bruary. Now, the number thirteen has, from the remotest epoch, 
been always considered as fatal to the success of Italian undertakings. 
The first cockade that was handed to one of the soldiers of our sta- 
tion—I was looking at them from one of the battlements while the 
distribution was taking y place in the tilting-yard—was by that stupid 
dolt suffered to fall in the dust. 

Reader, I believe I have already said—or, if I have not, | may just 
as well state it now, for I do not care if all the world know it—that | 
was fondly addicted to superstition. No man truly great is entirely 
free from it. And though the self-evidence of this truism does not 
equally prove the correctness of its contrary, still I confess that 1 
clung to a great number of hobbies and prejudices, and cherished them 
in the core of my heart, as if they had been an essential part of that 
greatness after which it was my folly to aspire. 

The ominous date of that political change, and the tone of apathy, 
not to say of contempt and derision, with which the emblem of what 
was to be the regeneration of the noblest of nations was received by 
a few ignorant boors, who, in the unconsciousness of their happy ig- 
norance, seemed reluctant to give up the enamelled badge of their 
sovereign for that coarse and ill-shaped patchwork of tawdry ribbons, 
struck me as remarkably inauspicious and fatal. 

Still, the signal of Italian emancipation had been given; and, how- 
ever apprehensive I might be as to its ultimate result, my greatest 
anxiety at the present moment was, lest I should be kept shut up in a 
dungeon while the great cause was debated, and that everything 
should thrive, and all be done without me. 

I jumped up from my chair with a sudden start whenever the 
thought came upon me, and w alked to and fro with a step of impa- 
tience and frenzy. “ No! no! L exclaimed ; ‘thanks to heaven! 
there are Austrians enough yet in Lombardy ! 

My young friends and partners of that now dull and insupportable 
abode were not less uneasy and mutinous. We began to commune 
with each other—to complain, to consult, to conspire. We came to 
this unanimous resolution—that our imprisonment, under the present 

circumstances, was equally unreasonable and illegal; that we were 
amply entitled to put an end to it whenever we had the means; that 
we should not—would not—bear it any longer. 

Once determined upon this point, we felt more tr inquil and com- 
fortable. We looked about us; we measured at one glance the 
height of our battlements, the thickness of our walls and ‘doers: we 
tried the stre1 igth of our bolts and bars, and counted our friends and 
enemies :—we were soon convinced of the practicability of our eva- 
sion. 

The height from the battlements to the moat was truly formidable 
but we reminded ourselves of all we had read in history and romance. 
We thought of Baron Trenck, of Cellini and the Castle St. Angelo ;— 
we were all ready to embark on our dangerous flight. 

The reader will remember that the battlements were thrown open, 
for our relaxation, from sunrise to sunset, and that during several! 
weeks we had been enabled to make ourselves acquainted with every 
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nook and corner in the upper regions of the castle. Ina dark recess, 
under the roof of the south-western turret, there was a treasure—a 
treasure which had lain unheeded, and almost unnoticed, until that 
day, but for which we were now ready to give one half of our blood— 
a rope !—a good, thick, new hempen rope, several fathoms in length. 
There it lay, among heaps of firewood, timber, lime, stones, and other 
unwieldy materials which that rope used to be instrumental to lift up 
from the court to the battlements, to be stowed away in the store- 
rooms. 

We hailed it with transport. We handled and examined it with 
more eagerness, perhaps, than was consistent with the dictates of pru- 
dence, while some of us endeavoured to entertain our rugged gaoler, 
whose instructions were never to leave us alone for a moment, and 
to divert his attention by pointing out some object afar off on the 
hills. 

1 have also said, somewhere above, that we had been put out of our 
guard by the blunt, uncouth, but, on the whole, servile manners of 
that turnkey, and unanimously set him down as a heavy, thick-skulled, 
stupid sort of a fool ;—it was not long before the fellow gave us ample 
reason to understand that we ourselves were the fools. 

And now all our renseignements were taken, our hearts fluttered 
with impatience; our hopes, doubts, and fears were written in our 
taces—but we fancied no man could read them. 

And the sun set, and the evening drum rolled, and the fowls went 
to roost—and we were brought back to our berths. 

We called for our supper, and ate it with a very indifferent ap- 
petite. ‘Then we were all awfully silent and dull, and, a moment 
after, we burst intoa loud but most unprovoked laugh—on the whole, 
we looked exceedingly foolish. 

At last we pleaded sleep and weariness ; our keeper bade us a very 
good night, and we were left to ourselves. 

Hurrah !—we were all alone. The clock had struck twelve—all 
was dark and still—nothing was heard but the wild and melancholy 
yroan of the north wind. Captain Ridolfi had donned his nightcap, 
and put the extinguisher on his candle—the sentry had repaired to 
his box ; all seemed propitious but one thing—it was Friday night ! 

‘There was a boy amongst us, the youngest and smartest of the 
family, who had been bred up in the country, and could climb trees, 
tences, and walls like a squirrel—rather a rash than a bold youth, 
naturally fond of danger and mischief—and his name was Gasparino. 
Ile was dark and short, and, notwithstanding his rare agility, rather 
thickset and stout; and as, with the exception of their dingy costume, 
he looked, of all things in the world, most like a chimney-sweeper, he 
went among us by the nameof the “ Petit Savoyard.” 

lt was precisely such a trial of dexterity as is daily performed 
by the juvenile members of that smutty brotherhood, that we required 
of our own Flibbertygibbet. 

We removed our chairs from the chimney, and put our fire out. 
We looked up: the flue ran up straight, and invitingly broad and 
rough, as it had been meant for a flight of stairs. Our friend was 
to reach the roof through the chimney, let himself down on the bat- 
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tlements through a dismantled skylight, creep to the store-room, and 

ssess himself of the rope, on which hung the anchor of our hopes, 
and assist us, by the aid thereof, to climb up after him : hence nothing 
remained but to make the rope fast to one of the battlements, drop 
down one after another, and take to our heels. Nothing could be 
easier or safer. 

Gasparino stripped himself of his coat, brushed his hair back from 
his forehead, as he was wont when he set about some of his fours 
d' addresse, then jumped on the shoulders of the tallest of us, and was 
soon out of sight on his heavenward way. 

With open mouths and quaking hearts, and eyes smarting under 
a shower of dust, we stood staring and listening from the foot of the 
chimney. We heard him struggling to break through the openings 
of the chimney-top, and one or two tiles were hurled down into the 
moat. Presently a noise like a clap of thunder came down the chim- 
ney, and down tumbled our valiant pioneer with the accelerated 
speed of an avalanche. He fell among us with a blackened face, torn 
clothes, and bruised hands and limbs, and, as soon as he could recover 
his breath, “ By jingo,” he cried, “ the skylight is barred and fastened 
within !” 

Our coffee in the morning tasted bitter, our bread salt, our butter 
flat, stale, and unprofitable. Our Cerberus came in with the same 
vacant stare, with the same meck, contrite, and obsequious air, as if 
nothing had been. 

Our breakfast over, we returned once more to our all-important and, 
as it now proved, arduous and dangerous scheme. Our design being 
evidently detected, the necessity of acting with redoubled speed and 
determination pressed itself upon us. There was a moment when 
some of us, as if prompted by a fiend, very coolly proposed that we 
should whet a few of our table-knives, invite our commander to din- 
ner, and, amid the din of his convivial mirth, we should fall upon 
him with drawn weapons, gag and tie him to the table, and compel 
him to enable us, by a written order to our keeper and guards, to go 
out into the court-yard, whence we might reach the open country ere 
the alarm could be given. 

This plan, however, was soon abandoned, as both inhuman and im- 
practicable; but we plunged deeper into another, which seemed to 
offer some better chances of success. 

Every Sunday morning, at ten o'clock, mass was celebrated in the 
chapel of the castle, and we were invariably requested to attend. Cap- 
tain Ridolfi and his lieutenant, the docter, the garrison, and servants, 
were all present, and it was only on the recurrence of that day 
that we were allowed to have a glimpse of the commander's ladies, 
and of the other females living at the castle. Our garrison, when 
complete, was composed of twelve fusileers, besides the two officers. 
Of these, two had been, in consequence of breach of discipline, 
thrown into a dungeon not far from our apartments; and though it 
was possible that they might be at church in the morning, the irons 
with which they would be loaded, the ill treatment they endured, 
and their gratitude for some dish of meat, or a few pence they occa- 
sionally received from us, would be sufficient to keep them out of the 
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nook and corner in the upper regions of the castle. Ina dark recess, 
under the roof of the south-western turret, there was a treasure—a 
treasure which had lain unheeded, and almost unnoticed, until that 
day, but for which we were now ready to give one half of our blood — 
a rope !—a good, thick, new hempen rope, several fathoms in length. 
There it lay, among heaps of firewood, timber, lime, stones, and other 
unwieldy materials which that rope used to be instrumental to lift up 
from the court to the battlements, to be svowed away in the store- 
rooms. 

We hailed it with transport. We handled and examined it with 
more eagerness, perhaps, than was consistent with the dictates of pru- 
dence, while some of us endeavoured to entertain our rugged gaoler, 
whose instructions were never to leave us alone for a moment, and 
to divert his attention by pointing out some object afar off on the 
hills. 

1 have also said, somewhere above, that we had been put out of our 
euard by the blunt, uncouth, but, on the whole, servile manners of 
that turnkey, and unanimously set him down as a heavy, thick-skulled, 
stupid sort of a fool ;—it was not long before the tellow wave us ample 
reason to understand that we ourselves were the fools. 

And now all our renseignements were taken, our hearts fluttered 
with impatience; our hopes, doubts, and fears were written in our 
taces—but we fancied no man could read them. 

And the sun set, and the evening drum rolled, and the fowls went 
to roost—and we were brought back to our berths. 

We called for our supper, and ate it with a very indifferent ap- 
petite. ‘Then we were all awfully silent and dull, and, a moment 
alter, we burst intoa loud but most unprovoked laugh—on the whole, 
we looked exceedingly foolish. 

At last we pleaded sleep and weariness ; our keeper bade us a very 
good night, and we were left to ourselves. 

Hurrah !—we were all alone. The clock had struck twelve—all 
was dark and still—nothing was heard but the wild and melancholy 
yroan of the north wind. Captain Ridolfi had donned his nightcap, 
and put the extinguisher on his candle—the sentry had repaired to 
his box ; all seemed propitious but one thing—it was Friday night! 

‘There was a boy amongst us, the youngest and smartest of the 
family, who had been bred up in the country, and could climb trees, 
tences, and walls like a squirrel—rather a rash than a bold youth, 
naturally fond of danger and mischief—and his name was Gasparino. 
He was dark and short, and, notwithstanding his rare agility, rather 
thickset and stout; and as, with the exception of their dingy costume, 
he looked, of all things in the world, most like a chimney-sweeper, he 
went among us by the nameof the “ Petit Savoyard.” 

lt was precisely such a trial of dexterity as is daily performed 
by the juvenile members of that smutty brotherhood, that we required 
of our own Flibbertygibbet. 

We removed our chairs from the chimney. and put our fire out. 
We looked up: the flue ran up straight, and invitingly broad and 
rough, as Wit had been meant tor a Hight of stairs. Our friend was 
io reach the roof through the chimney, let himself down on the bat- 
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tlements through a dismantled skylight, creep to the store-room, and 
possess himself of the rope, on which hung the anchor of our hopes, 
and assist us, by the aid thereof, to climb up after him : hence nothing 
remained but to make the rope fast to one of the battlements, drop 
down one after another, and take to our heels. Nothing could be 
easier or safer. 

Gasparino stripped himself of his coat, brushed his hair back from 
his forehead, as he was wont when he set about some of his fours 
d' addresse, then jumped on the shoulders of the tallest of us, and was 
soon out of sight on his heavenward way. 

With open mouths and quaking hearts, and eyes smarting under 
a shower of dust, we stood staring and listening from the foot of the 
chimney. We heard him struggling to break through the openings 
of the chimney-top, and one or two tiles were hurled down into the 
moat. Presently a noise like a clap of thunder came down the chim- 
ney, and down tumbled our valiant pioneer with the accelerated 
speed of an avalanche. He fell among us with a blackened face, torn 
clothes, and bruised hands and limbs, and, as soon as he could recover 
his breath, * By jingo,” he cried, “ the skylight is barred and fastened 
within !” 

Our coffee in the morning tasted bitter, our bread salt, our butter 
flat, stale, and unprofitable. Our Cerberus came in with the same 
vacant stare, with the same meek, contrite, and obsequious air, as if 
nothing had been. 

Our breakfast over, we returned once more to our all-important and, 
as it now proved, arduous and dangerous scheme. Our design being 
evidently detected, the necessity of acting with redoubled speed and 
determination pressed itself upon us. There was a moment when 
some of us, as if prompted by a fiend, very coolly proposed that we 
should whet a few of our table-knives, invite our commander to din- 
ner, and, amid the din of his convivial mirth, we should fall upon 
him with drawn weapons, gag and tie him to the table, and compel 
him to enable us, by a written order to our keeper and guards, to go 
out into the court-yard, whence we might reach the open country ere 
the alarm could be given. 

This plan, however, was soon abandoned, as both inhuman and im- 
practicable; but we plunged deeper into another, which seemed to 
offer some better chances of success. 

Every Sunday morning, at ten o'clock, mass was celebrated in the 
chapel of the castle, and we were invariably requested to attend. Cap- 
tain Ridolfi and his lieutenant, the docter, the garrison, and servants, 
were all present, and it was only on the recurrence of that day 
that we were allowed to have a glimpse of the commander's ladies, 
and of the other females living at the castle. Our garrison, when 
complete, was composed of twelve fusileers, besides the two officers. 
Of these, two had been, in consequence of breach of discipline, 
thrown into a dungeon not far from our apartments ; and though it 
was possible that they might be at church in the morning, the irons 
with which they would be loaded, the ill treatment they endured, 
and their gratitude for some dish of meat, or a few pence they ocea- 
sionally received from us, would be sufficient to keep them out of the 
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way. Of the remaining ten, one was sent every morning, by the 
captain, to Borgotaro for his provision of fresh meat, and another was, 
of course, on duty at the castle-gate ; so that our guards were on an 
even number with us. 

Not far from the door of the chapel there was a low bench, on 
which we might kneel, or by which stand, according as our devotion 
prompted us. All along the bench, in a long row, those eight sol- 
diers were to enter after us, and stand beside us, with their face turn 
ed towards the altar. Their muskets were left in the guard-room, 
and they had no weapons but their short infantry sabres hanging be- 
hind them, with their hilts provokingly turned to us, and almost within 
reach of our hands, 

Each of us was then to secure his man at a given signal; we were 
all, with an instantaneous rush, to lay hands on their swords and 
snatch them from the scabbards ; then make our way through the door 
into the gateway, disarm the sentinel, or stick him to the door-post ; 
and, if necessary, lay hold of the muskets in the guard-room to make 
good our escape. 

The captain and lieutenant stood too far from us, and the gaoler 
was too old and deaf to take an immediate share in the action, and 
we might reckon with certainty that the screaming and swoons of the 
women would bring further dismay and confusion among the ranks 
of the enemy, and operate an opportune diversion in our favour. 

Whilst we were congratulating each other on the plausibility of 
our plan, chance brought us an unlooked-for but most welcome auxi 
liary in the person of Doctor Caluga. He had been, during all that 
week, warm and cordial in his condolences for the undeserved treat- 
ment we met with on the part of our friends and relatives at Parma, 
and had offered to raise a band of mountaineers in the neighbourhood, 
to storm the castle, and rescue us by main force. 

But the very tone of bombast and bravado in which this proposal! 
was made, had inspired us with mistrust : all that we had heard to his 
discredit from some of our visitors was forcibly recalled to our me- 
mory, and we had never deemed it safe to communicate with him on 
the subject of our desperate schemes. 

But as he now suddenly intruded upon us in the midst of those tu- 
multuous deliberations, our eagerness got the better of our cautious- 
ness and suspicion, and we laid our plan open before him. 

* My lads,” said he, “ by heaven, I will be with you!” 

He added, that he would take his pistols from his holsters, 
and put them in his great-coat pockets instead of his case of surgical 
instruments; that he would take his place, as he was wont when free 
from his professional engagements, near the captain's pew, and fly 
to our assistance, whenever by any chance our plan should miscarry ; 
one of his menials should, in the mean time, wait without with his 
horse, s0 as to prevent the sentinel from fastening the iron door, or 
raising the drawbridge. All that day and the evening, till late, was 
spent in’ propounding and removing doubts and difficulties; and we 
were about to retire to prepare ourselves by a few hours of rest for 
the great events of the morrow, when the doors of our apartment 
were thrown open with a sudden clang, and in marched Captain Kt 
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dolfi, followed by the turnkey and by a stranger, in whom, to my 
utter amazement, I beheld one of my father’s tenants, who waved his 
cap with a low bow and broad grin, and shouted, “ Buona sera, 
Signoria 1” 

“ Gentlemen,” said the captain, “ you are free. Heaven knows | 
should have wished to let you out through the door long ago, and 
spare you the trouble of breaking your necks by falling from the bat- 
tlements ; but what could I do?—I am a military man, and accus- 
tomed to wait for orders. P 

As he said so, the habitual tear stole from the veteran's eve. He 
handed me a paper where I read as follows :— " 


«The commander of the castle and garrison of Compiano, on deli- 
very of the present order, shall release the eight prisoners committed 
to his charge, by an order dated January 8th. 

“ Given at the Palace of the Presidency, &c. Feb. 14th, 1831. 

* Signed, Costa Mo uini, 
‘Member of the Provisional Regency,” &c. 


Reader, if you think that the unexpected tidings of our deliver 
ance ; that so sudden and easy a denouement of a drama that only a 
few minutes before looked so dark and complicate ; that that release for 
which we had engaged in a rash attempt, and Jaid our very lives at 
stake, was more welcome to us when announced in the shape of an 
official protocol ; if, in a word, you think that, after having waited so 
long, and prepared ourselves for the worst, we would rather owe our 
liberty to the late interference of our friends and partisans at home, 
than to our own bold and strenuous exertions—then, allow me to tell 
you, you know nothing of human nature. 

That vague feeling of disappointment only lasted, however, a few 
seconds, The consciousness of our liberty rushed upon us like a 
blaze of ethereal light; we threw ourselves into each other's arms, 
and for the first time gave a unanimous utterance to that joyous cry 
that was now re-echoed from one end of the country to the other, 
but which was, alas! too soon and too disgracefully to be hushed : 
“ Viva U Italia !” 

“Viva I'Italia!” cried the old veteran of the kingdom of Italy. 
“Gentlemen, you must not remain one moment more in this ill- 
omened and gloomy quarter. My lady and a good supper are in 
waiting in the hall; you shall have beds for the night in the state 
apartments.” 7 

“ Beds for the night!” we replied with one voice; “ who talks of 
sleeping or of staying one minute ? ‘To horse, to horse, my lads, we 
will be at Parma by daybreak. Hurrah, hurrah for Italy!” 

It was irrevocable. We took our leave of the captain’s lady in a 
hurried, and, | am afraid, not very gentlemanly manner; we refused to 
sit down, and ate our supper standing, hilst, at our request, the ladies 
were busily employed in sewing tricolor cockades on our travelling 
caps, and in less than twenty minutes we were shaking hands with 
Captain Ridolfi at the castle-gate. 

Bad news meanwhile were in store for us. It was then ten o clock 
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in the evening; not a horse could be had in Compiano, for love or 
money, with the exception of the doctor's mare, who would as soon 
have thought of lending his wife. 

The bearer of the government despatch, who was mounted on one 
of my father's horses, had ridden far and wide, and his jaded charger 
could do no more service for that night. Moreover the Taro was 
swollen by a sudden thaw, and we could not hope to reach Borgo- 
taro that night; yet we could not be induced to stay. 

At the distance of twelve miles, across a rough and disastrous, but 
dry, mountainous road, lay the castle and town of Bardi, where mules 
could be had on hire at any hour of the day or night. We determined 
to set off on foot for Bardi. 


We stopped at the doctor's door as we crossed the village of 


Compiano. The doctor went through the ceremony of a hasty intro- 
duction to his lady, and held up his children to our admiration. He 
provided us with two faithful guides, and with long iron-spiked moun- 
tain staves, and we started. 

Between Compiano and Bardi, as it has been said, there is a dis- 
tance of iwelve miles; but, according to the phrase of these highland- 
ers, they are such miles as the wolf runs through before breaking 
his fast, (di quelle miglia che fa il lupo a digiuno,)—such narrow, 
steep, and sunken paths, such rocks and ravines and precipices, and 
mazy forests and roaring streams, and dismal hollows, that, enhanced 
as they were by the horrors of a dreary winter, and of a pitch-dark 
night, were sutlicient to give us a nightmare during all our lifetime, 
only by dreaming of them. 

it was past three o’clock in the morning before we arrived with- 
out serious accident, and knocked at the door of a friend in Bardi. 
Ile was a young poet, who had left the university only a few months 
before our arrest, and settled in the country with a young wife, for 
whose sake all his juvenile longings after literary distinction had sud- 
denly come to a dead stand. We roused him from his genial slumbers, 
in accordance with that privilege that bachelors and pilgrims have, to 
take their share in the comforts and blessings of married life. Whilst 
one of his people spread some refreshments on his hospitable board, 
and another had departed in quest of our mules, our friend enter- 
tained us by an account of the restless state of his mind, and of the 
new temptations that the devil laid in his path to estrange him from 
home, and mix the alloy of a vague repining in the cup of his do- 
mestic felicity. 

The first report of a revolution at Parma had reawaked all the 
sunguineness of his ambitious disposition ; he mourned over the state 
of inaction to which his wedded life condemned him, and told us that 
he had felt inclined more than once to leave his blooming bride cold 
in her bed, and ride down to town to play his part on the political 
Stave. 

Poor Luigi Uberto !—I saw him in town not many days afterwards, 
as busy, as hearty and boisterous, as if the fate of the country had 
depended on his exertions. His youthful lady waited long for him in 
her cold bed; but that bed was never to receive the happy pair toge- 
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ther again. He was killed in fight, an officer of the foreign legion in 
Spain. 

Meanwhile the bells of our mules were jingling at the door ;—we 
took a melancholy leave of our repentant Benedict, and went our way. 

The mules of our Apennines, of the true Genoese breed, are perhaps 
the finest, strongest, and most sure-footed animals of the kind, not 
excepting even the much boasted African and Andalusian races, and 
their steady and even pace is so rapid as to outspeed, in the long-run, 
whatever there is more swift and strong among men or beast. 

Yet even their vigorous but monotonous walk, and the music of their 
bells, and the cheers of their lusty muleteers, could not satisfy the 
eagerness and impatience of their fretful riders. As long as the duski- 
ness of night prevailed, we suffered ourselves to be led by our guides; 
but the morn had no sooner dawned, and the road no sooner lay clear 
and tolerably smooth before us, than some difference arose between 
our mules’ minds and ours, as to the rate we should go. 

Now, with all its good, sound, sterling qualities, a mule has this pe- 
culiarity, that it can be prevailed upon by no arguments, entreaties, 
or menaces, to give up its own for other people's opinions. Our goodly 
chargers had taken it into their heads that we could not ride any 
faster than six miles per hour, and we might have broken our staves 
on their skulls, ere we induced them to quicken their steps by an inch. 

Things went so far, that after having had recourse to every con- 
trivance we could hit upon, three of us jumped from our pack-saddles, 
and determined to march forward on foot. We ran— O how we ran! 
The morning was bright and frosty, and the wind blew from the north- 
east; such a wind as has power to brace up your muscles to the rigi- 
dity and elasticity of steel, to benumb and deaden them to all sensation 
of labour and pain. 

We bent our chests forward, we brandished our Jong staves in a 
warlike attitude, and we ran. The famous mules of the Genoese 
breed were soon far out of sight in the rear. The few wayfaring 
peasants we met on our road wore on their hats the national badge, 
with which some zealous patriots had, no doubt, decorated them in the 
city, or in some of the market towns. The greater number seemed 
more pleased with that cockade, as an odd piece of finery, than pene- 
trated with the dignity of freemen, to which that emblem was meant 
to raise them. 

Some, however, felt otherwise, and especially the daring smuggler, 
who trusted the day had come when he could have a fair shooting- 
match with his bitter enemies of the custom-house, or the desperate 
outlaw and deserter, who had old scores to settle with the country 
yendarmes, hailed us boldly and cheerfully as they passed by; they 
doffed their hats, they pointed to the gay ribbons hanging thereon, 
and sang out, “ Viera U'Ltalia !” 

“Viva virauial” Ihave heard the best airs of Pasta and Ma- 
libran; I have applauded Bochsa’s harp and Paganini's fiddle; I 
have been mad for some of the strains of Straniera and Norma ; but 
ho music ever sounded so sweetly to my ears, ho notes ever fell so 
magically on my heart, as those two words —“ Viva L Irauia! 

Hope and fear have, by turns, elated or cast down my heart. I 
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have known evil and misery, and had also my share of terrestrial 
bliss; but under no influence of consternation or despondency, during 
no paroxysm of anguish, or trance of joy, was I ever so forcibly re- 
minded of my Creator; never was I so fervent In my prayer as when 
| thanked God that I had lived to see the day in which those words 
were to be the war-cry of a whole nation—in which we could utter 
them in the face of heaven and earth, and die with these words on 
our lips on the battle-field. Alas! 

Well—we walked as if the infernal legions had been at our heels ; 
we never talked, never stopped to take breath ; at least I do not recol- 
lect that we did. At what inn we put up to take our meals, and 
whether indeed we had any, I have at this time no distinct idea. The 
castle of Bardi is only twenty-five miles from Fornovo. The road 
runs across hill and dale, along the banks of the Ceno. Such, how- 
ever, was our inconsiderate haste, that, led astray by by-paths, which 
we fondly hoped would shorten our way, it was past sunset when we 
reached Fornovo. At Fornovo we found travelling-carriages, which 
one of our provident parents had sent forward for our accommodation. 
In two hours more we were in sight of the lights of the metropolis. 
The gate had been thrown open, and a large crowd was gathered 
under its lofty vault, awaiting our arrival. The gateway and the 
bridge were both lined with a double array of national guards, and | 
thought that their muskets shone beautifully on the citizens’ broad 
cloth. The people crowded round our carriage, and shouted tre- 
mendously when it was ascertained that three of the prisoners of 
Compiano were within. Our carriage could only proceed at slow 
and rare intervals, harassed as we were by a thousand questions, pro- 
testations, and felicitations of the excited multitude. 

Poor people! They had freed us. ‘They looked upon us as the 
first prize of the battle they had won, as a living trophy of their glo- 
rious achievement. The throng increased in proportion as we ad- 
vanced into a more populous neighbourhood, so that I was not a little 
relieved when they finally set me down at my door, and the giddy 
ovation was over. 

Much as it may appear unaccountable, I did not immediately walk 
up stairs, where | knew my poor father and sisters longed for their 
redeemed captive. 1 crossed the courtyard, went out through the 
stable-door, and found myself’ alone in the street. 


There was a house, you know, a long-sighed-for house, the abode of 


some person who was dearer to me, undutiful son that I was, than 
any of the inmates of my paternal dwelling. To that house I re- 
paired before I saw any other living being—to Marina's. The 
warmth and transport with which I have previously mentioned that 
gitted woman, the glowing terms in which I have endeavoured to 
describe the nature of my attachment to her, may perhaps, with 
good reason, have called forth the frowns of rigid censors. Marina 
was another man’s wife, and I had no eyes but for her, no thought 
that was not centered on her. Yet even now, at four thousand and 
five hundred miles distance, after nearly ten years’ absence, methinks 
that I can look back to those happy days of dremeny inftention wil 
out the slightest pang of remorse. My love fer her wee 2 pure, un 
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designing worship. It consisted of an absolute, exclusive, uncon- 
ditional devotion—of an utter abnegation of every selfish and worldly 
desire—of a constant endeavour to ennoble, refine, and elevate my 
feelings, so as to bring myself up to what seemed to me her level of 
angelic perfection. There was not one among my most ardent 
wishes which interfered with any person's rights or duties; not one 
that I would not have freely confessed—not before men, who could 
not have understood me—but before God. 

And now, reader, that I have searched into the depth of my heart, 
and laid it open before you, allow me to introduce you into the shrine 
of the idol to whom I granted so great an ascendency over my soul. 


* There was a sound of revelry by night,” 


as I walked up the wide staircase of the judge's house, which 
spread a chill through my veins: the raking of a violin had its wonted 
effect on my ears. 

“QOut of sight out of mind,” said I, smiling faintly, and holding 
fast to the iron railings for support. “ Here are the joys of the first 
Sunday in Lent going on merrily, and their friends, for aught they 
know, still shut up at Compiano.” 

The door opened meanwhile, and I was enabled to enter without 
being either announced or perceived. Marina's little girls, and a 
crowd of their young friends, were engaged in a juvenile quadrille. 
Round a table, in the next room, were the judge and three other gen- 
tlemen seated at tresette,* whilst two or three lady-mothers were 
ensconced ona sofa. Marina sat alone, gazing thoughtfully on her 
young child. The advocate was not there. 

“Here he is at last!” she cried out, as 1 walked up to her, and 
seated myself by her side in silence. “ Here he is!” 

The whist-players raised their heads for a moment, and the judge 
waved his hand towards me—“ Oh, oh ! De Negri, my dear fellow, | am 
glad to see you,” then went on with the game ; but Marina’s children, 
Mary Ann first of all, broke up their country-dance, crowded around 
me in a fairy group, and nearly smothered me with their kisses. 
Little dears! 

“So then,” said I at last, when that girlish greeting was over, and 
the children had joined their partners—* so then, out of sight out 
of mind. The prisoners of Compiano were such dangerous wights, 
that even their best friends thought twice ere they could be resolved 
on letting them loose.” 

“De Negri,” answered the lady, witha slight frown of resentment, 
“T am afraid the solitude of a dungeon has caused an overgrowth in 
your selfishness, as it has in your hair. I grant that this last week of 
your imprisonment must have appeared to you long and unaccount- 
able ; but since last Sunday evening, since the consummation of our 
glorious revolution,” she added with a sigh, ** your friends have been 
expecting you every hour.” 

“T assure you, lady, that our delay proceeded from all but remiss- 
ness or sluggishness on our part,” said I, with some irony. 

“No, it did not—we know it; but your friends have been imposed 
upon—meanly, wretchedly played upon. However, here you are at 


* An Italian whist 
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last,” she added, offering her hand, which I pressed with affection. 
“ Here you are, and all will be right yet.” 

There was something mournful and bitter in her words, and more 
in the tone of her voice. I perceived at once that all was not, and, 
notwithstanding her flattering assurance, all would not soon be, quite 
right. 

“De Negri,” she began, as she almost hid her face on her child's 
long ringlets, “I am glad you are here. I hope not a little from the 
influence that the earnestness and uprightness of your young mind 
may exert upon the cold-hearted and pusillanimous deliberations of 
the doting fools that have now in their hands the destinies of the 
country. You remember I told you once that I felt I should not live 
to behold with my eyes the national standard of this unhappy Italy 
unfolded. Iam now afraid they only raised it to see it ingloriously 
deserted and trampled in the dust.—Nay, frown not, but sit down 
and listen, and, believe me, it grieves me to have no better news to 
communicate; but I deem it my duty to give you a fair insight of 
the state of things—There is a set of old men, and some of them 
enjoy the highest credit among the people, and are now at the 
head of our free government, who seem bent on undoing what has 
been so happily and so easily achieved, who disown the revolution.’ 

“ Believe not by this that they are false to, or lukewarm in the 
cause of the country ; on the contrary, most of them are known as 
the sincere and deserving patriots and martyrs of 1820; but they 
have no confidence, no moral courage, no reliance on the courage of 
others. 

“The insurrection of these petty states is not for them the begin- 
ning of an Italian revolution. Had it been meant for such, the first 
signal should have been given at Milan or Turin. The first step 
should have been. an attack on the Austrians. As it is now, our 
revolution is only an experiment. It was based on the principle of 
non-intervention, proclaimed by the rulers of France. If that hold 
good, if the Austrians respect it—if they, as they have done hitherto, 
do not meddle with us, but shut themselves up in their barracks, as 
was the case at Ferrara, where the garrison looked on impassive and 
silent while the papal authorities were beaten and dispersed,—then our 
victory is both easy and certain. Each of the revolted states will 
settle their little matters separately, until the largest divisions of the 
country, Naples and Piedmont, follow their example, and then—then 
they will join their forces together, throw off the mask, and enter 
the field against Austria. 

“Our main object at present, they say, is to avoid a premature col- 
lision with Austria, to afford her no pretext for attacking us, without 
at least breaking the compact of non-intervention, and thereby in- 
curring the chances of a war with France. 

“ Every measure taken by the provisional regencies of Parma, 
Modena, and Bologna, is in keeping with the fond notions of this 
narrow-minded policy. Thus the patriots of Bologna deemed it 
unsate to hasten to the rescue of Menotti and_ his partisans at 
Modena, though the report of their successful revolt was suffi- 
cient to bring confusion and terror into the heart of the duke, and 
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to disband his soldiery. | The Modenese equally refused to allow the 
youths of Reggio to march upon Parma, when our fate still hung 
in suspense, and they all now forbear from any attempt against 
Tuscany, which they all feel would be both successful and big with 
the most important results, lest, by interfering with each other, 
they should be the first to violate the great principle of non-in- 
tervention, the palladium of the liberties of Europe. 

“What more? They even dreaded lest a mutual compact of of- 
fensive and defensive alliance between them might be construed into 
an open transgression of the new rights of nations proclaimed by the 
French, and, far from joining their forces and taking the best mea- 
sures to secure themselves against their common enemy, they em- 
ploy their young volunteers in useless parading and patrolling, as 
if they apprehended no mischief but from the people, who as yet 
have behaved with the most admirable order and soberness. 

“ Luckily, however, these cautious and tardy politicians are not the 
whole nation. ‘Those who have accomplished the revolution, who have 
staked their lives on a rather hazardous game, though it has turned 
out so unexpectedly bloodless and easy -- the men of your own gene- 
ration, De Negri, the young, the warm, the confiding heroes of the 
13th of February, understand nothing of this timid and irresolute po- 
licy. Their cry is still—what it was on the first heat of success—Tur 
INDEPENDENCE, UNITY, AND LIBERTY OF IraLty! ‘The object of 
their warmest desire is what we undoubtedly must sooner or later 
come to—a war with Austria. 

“ Hence there are in this our metropolis, as well as in many other of 
the revolted towns, two opposite parties—the politicians who would 
temporize and be guided by circumstances, and the independents, who 
would hasten the catastrophe, and force the course of events. 

“ The latter of these two parties is, of course, by far the most nu- 
merous ; but the others are strong in their long-established popularity , 
in the power with which they were invested by the reverence of those 
very men who are now their warmest opponents. Their views are in 
accordance with the principles of a faint-hearted but foresighted pra- 
dence. They dwell on the peril and difficulty of our enterprise; on 
the strength and vicinity of our Austrian enemies; on the distance 
and instability of our French allies; on our own unarmed, unorgan- 
ized, helpless situation. They represent the bloody, merciless execu- 
tion to which a rash unsupported provocation would CXpose the 
country. They appeal to the vague fears of the weaker part of the 
multitude. They enlist in their cause a desponding crowd of old men, 
women, and children. 

“ There is, no doubt, but too much truth in all this. We are in- 
deed threatened with the most dire calamities, if the Austrians attack 
us; and my own mind is that, according to their rule, they are only 
waiting for orders from Vienna todo so. So be it; but what good 
can result from inaction and despondency ? These prudent remarks 
might have been of some avail a week ago; but now the die is cast, 
the Rubicon is crossed. Why should we waver any longer and repine ¢ 
If war cannot be avoided, why not carry it on in the enemy's field 7 
Why should we not cross the Po, and attack the Austrians whilst they 
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are yet unprepared ? Why not take advantage of the general ferment 


of Lombardy and Piedmont, of the consternation of the Council of 
Vienna? why not win the sympathies, and deserve the assistance of 


France, and of all nations of Europe, by a bold and steady conduct, 
rather than depend on their promises, or rely on their protection ? 

“ Alas! poor De Negri!—I am mad with vexation and disappoint- 
ment, and I see with regret that this is but a sad welcome to the re- 
leased prisoner ; but it was necessary that you should learn to whom 
you are indebted for the useless prolongation of your captivity. Now 
hear me! 

“« Encompassed as it is by the Austrian dominions, our little state 
is the first exposed to invasion. On all sides, beyond the Po, at the 
distance of twelve or thirteen miles, there are Austrian garrisons ready 
to march against us. You may easily believe, therefore, that our 
government is under the most immediate influence of fear. The more 
so, as our youth and all our people are most ungovernably daring and 
violent. If you were to read their edicts, or attend their councils, 
you might believe that we are still under the control of our ancient 
despotism, and that no political change ever took place. 

« As they were raised to their undefined and precarious dignity 
before Maria Louisa’s departure, and that lady was compelled to sane- 
tion, by her signature, their appointment as well as the adoption of the 
national colours and the armament of the national guard, so you would 
think that they consider themselves only as the lieutenants of the 
Duchess of Parma, entrusted with the charge of her states during her 
absence, and ready to resign their command whenever it may please 
her majesty to resume the reins of empire. 

“ The release of Maria Louisa from the hands of her people is 
chietly due to their exertions. They thought that her detention 
would have afforded a pretext for hostilities to the emperor her father, 
and that, otherwise, she would have been in our way, whenever we 
should enter into negotiations with the neighbouring states for an 
Italian union. 

‘On the whole, I am perhaps glad that the unworthy woman is 
gone ; but, would you believe it ? our republican government have re- 


jected the motion of the most ardent liberals, who wished to throw 


open the doors of her palace, to sell her trinkets and furniture by auc- 
tion, and either employ the money in the purchase of arms and am- 
munition, of which we stand sadly in need, or distribute it among the 
poor to win the lowest classes to our cause. They pleaded the exam- 
ple of the ancient Romans, who returned to the Tarquinii their trea- 
sures, lest their gold should contaminate the hands of freemen, and 
lest that first example of violation of property should have a fatal 
influence on the predatory disposition of the people. 

“ The fact is, that they wanted to prepare themselves for the worst, 
and foreseeing the possibility of the return of Maria Louisa, they 
hoped they might be able to propitiate her to her rebellious subjects, 
by keeping her things snug, comfortable, and ready for her reception. 

_“ Mind well, I do not mean to impeach our governors’ honesty of 
disinterestedness, or the sincerity of their attachment to our common 
interests ; only they have no faith in the final issue of this unfortu- 
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nate revolution, and their main object is to keep it within the limits of 
the utmost moderation, so as to avoid the serious consequences which 
a more determinate course would certainly bring upon them and their 
accomplices. 

“Tt is with this same view that they have obstinately opposed them- 
selves to such measures as might be expected to be the natural conse- 
quence of liberty, and which alone could make the people aware of its 
blessings, such as the abolition of the most grievous taxes, the repeal 
of some heinous regulations of the police, and, in short, all that could 
gratify the most sanguine anticipations of the advocates of the public 
wellare. 

“ They have literally done nothing ; and though, in consequence of 
the natural relaxation of all social orders, the people have already in 
fact amply vindicated their rights, though soon roused to the proud 
feelings of the importance and dignity of freemen, they have assumed 
the air and gait of a different race, yet they are, in point of positive 
fact, not legally possessed of a single civil right, more than they had 
under the ancient regime. 

“ All this, however, cannot last long, and if they would only so or- 
ganize our militia as to put us in the best state of defence, we could 
afford them full leisure to frame their new constitution, or rather to 
come to an understanding with our brothers of Romagna and Modena, 
who have been talking of a meeting for the establishment ofa national 
government. 

“ But among the first things that were demanded of them, as you 
may well imagine, the very first were the release of state-prisoners, 
and the recal of exiles. They answered evasively at first, because, as 
Maria Louisa was gone already, they felt that such an act was in itself 
as arbitrary as an open usurpation of sovereignty, the right of pardon 
being in all countries the first and most important privilege of the 
crown. But, besieged by the crowd of your parents and friends, they 
only signed an order for your deliverance, alleging the illegality of a 
general amnesty until the déehéance of Maria Louisa should be so- 
lemnly and definitely proclaimed. 

“Well, of course we were satisfied for the present; but—I know 
you will never believe it—that order remained on their desk day after 
day, and we were left to wait and wonder what had become of you. 
Finally, your father, at the head of a large deputation, among whom 
the judge was none of the last—he is a good friend to you, De Negri, 
though you think him an apathist,—went in a body to the palace 
which is now, of course, accessible to every person, and at every 
hour, and loudly protested against their duplicity. They p! ~aded 
the confusion and disorder into which they were thrown by their mul- 
tifurious engagements, and handed them the decree, to which they had, 
by a most untoward accident, forgotten to give operation. 

“ Your father took hold of the important paper, and with due sub- 
mission begged to take charge himself of its speedy delivery. You 
know the rest—you are here now, and, however late you arrive, you 
may be sure you will be in no want of employment. 


Marina had spoken long and warmly, as if to give vent to her indig- 
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nation. But she had no sooner done, than she felt the inhumanity of 
that disheartening communication ; and, rising from her seat, she 
turned towards me with a more serene countenance, and added, by 
way of consolation : = 

“ Enough, my dear friend, enough of this melancholy subject. The 
evening of your arrival ought to be an object of rejoicing, and so ‘it 
will be, at oer for our family. But—I forgot—you have no taste for 
quadrilles or waltzes,” she said, clapping her hands, and silencing the 
orchestra; “ my little children were enjoying the last pleasures uf the 
season. Our carnival has been so dull !—But now we will have no- 
thing but radiant and happy faces around us.—I see our rubber is 
over.—Come and have some supper with us.—You shall afterwards be 
in time to go and join your comrades, whom I dare say you will find 
revelling in the guard-rooms at the Town Hall. Perhaps they will give 
you better news than I had in store for you. You know I am rather 
addicted to croaking, and, after all, you may find out that things go on 
better than I supposed.” ta 

Every one must be aware that I had no great appetite for my sup- 
per. Less than half an hour afterwards, I took my leave, with my 
head dizzy, and my heart in a storm. 

“ Well, after all,” said I, “I might as well wish myself back to 
Compiano.” 


SIMILITUDINES. 
BY MISS UH. B. MACDONALD 


No. Il. 
MUSIC ON THE WATERS. 


I nearp a sound of human voices 
Go torth upon the warring waves ; 
Sweet as the midnight sound that rises 
From Peri-haunted caves. 


And lo! they thus—carth’s tuneful daughters— 
In strains of melody enwreathed 

Their soul, upon the wrathful waters, 
Most magically breathed. 


or ever, as its soft clear swelling 
Commingling with the waters, crew, 

The clamour of their wild rebelling 
Seemed changed to music too! 


Even thus, when, with its gentle calling, 
On passion’s deep discordancy 

The magic voice of love is falling, 
To make all harmony ! 


January 1841. 
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HISTORY OF THE JEWS, 
FROM THE DECLINE OF THE MACCABEES TO THE PRESENT DAY. 
BY M. CAPEFIGUE, 
CHAPTER VI1IL.—Continued, 


State of the Jews in the empire, from Constantine to the publication of the Code 
of Justinian. a. p. 313 —527. 

“ We are informed,” write the Emperors Valens and Valentinian to 
the military prefect, ‘ that some soldiers have violated the asylum of 
the synagogues, and have pursued certain criminals into that sanc- 
tuary: the temples must be respected; they are admitted to be a 
place of refuge.’—You ask,” they reply to the count of the sacred 
largesses, “ how you must proceed against a man of official dignity 
who turns Jew: confiscate his property, and deprive him of his in. 
signia of office; let him be held incapable of bequeathing, or re- 
ceiving a bequest, by will: but his last deed must be disputed within 
five years of his death, otherwise the action will be dismissed.”* 

The legislation of Theodosius, Honorius, and Arcadius, breathes a 
greater degree of indulgence. ‘The Jews are then placed, like the 
other subjects of the empire, under the protection of the laws and the 
public administration; their synagogues are guaranteed against the 
zeal of the Christians and the extortion of the magistrates: “ for no 
law prohibits their rites.” 

«“ The counts of the sacred largesses, and the provincial magistrates, 
shall under no pretence impose tributes on the community of the 
Jews ; if they do so notwithstanding this prohibition, they shall be 
punished as extortioners.t Special care must be taken never to in- 
sult by outrageous epithets ‘ the most illustrious patriarchs’ of the 
Hebrews.t As the Sabbath-day is a day of rest for the synagogue, 
the Jews on that day shall be exempted from all personal service. 
Any tumultuous assemblage of Catholics, for the design or purpose 
of setting fire to the oratories of the Israelites, shall be severely 
punished ; even those synagogues which have been appropriated for 
other purposes, shall be forthwith restored to the masters and rab- 
bins, unless they have been consecrated by bishops to the service of 
God. In the latter case, they must be indemnified for the loss, or 
rather the congregation of the faithful will supply them with a piece 
of land on which to build a new oratory. 

“ This protection of their rites and worship is all that the Israelites 
can demand. The magistrate shall not confer upon them the honours 
of the municipality, though they are liable to be called on to per- 
form its duties. They shall be excluded from the militia of the 
palace, though they are at liberty to follow liberal professions, and 
are even eligible to the bar.|| They must not forget that they ought 

1 Continued from ». 179. 





* Cod. Justin. de Judwis et Cwlicolis. 

+ Cod. Theodos. lib, viii. de Jud. et Calicolis, ad ann, 396, 13 

t Ibid. leg. 10, ad ann. 412. § Ibid. leg. 25, ad ann, 423 
| Cod. Theod, leg. 24, ad ann, 416, 
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to show an absolute respect for the religion of the prince, and ab- 
stain from publicly molesting it by a noisy celebration of such ce- 
remonies, as the feast of Haman, at which their rejoicing too often 
exhibits itself in acts alarming to the Catholic religion, and subversive 
of the public order.* 

«“ The careful superintendence of the magistrates, in all that con- 
cerns the interior peace of the empire, must not extend itself over 
the acts of jurisdiction in the synagogues regarding the Israelites : 
thus their ilustrious patriarchs and their respectable primates will 
busy themselves with the interior ceremonies and arrangements of 
the oratories, without being exposed to the interference of the magis- 
trates, either in the way of inquiring into their rites, or of adjudi- 
cating as to the validity of their religious excommunication: but all 
civil causes which the Jewish patriarchs and the primates have some- 
times hitherto decided upon by the exercise of their own jurisdiction, 
shall henceforward be tried before the ordinary tribunal of the em- 
pire, and according to the Roman law. This regulation is meant to 
exclude the general facility of settling disputes by reference to 
Jewish arbitrators, provided the decision be submitted for the appro- 
val of the praetor. Everything transacted beyond these established 
limits shall be held lawful: thus, the patriarch Gamaliel, who has 
invaded the perogatives of the praetors, must be brought to a sense of 
duty : he must be put in mind that his functions are strictly con- 
fined to religious affairs, and do not extend to judicial and practical 
matters. 

* The Jew shall be at full liberty to hold and possess territorial 
property and slaves, which he may dispose of, by sale or by gift, as he 
pleases ; the apostate alone, who has forsaken Christianity to pray in 
the synagogue, shall be wholly incapable of enjoying the rights at- 
tached to property. The Jew shall not even be deprived of the 
power of making a will, a privilege attached to the rank of a citizen: 
at the same time, as it is to be feared that he may be hurried away 
by his religious prejudices and feelings, he sba!l not be permitted to 
disinherit that one, or those, of his children who may have embraced 
Christianity ; the will shall be null and void, unless it leaves them as 
complete a portion as would have reverted to them had he died intes- 
tate. ‘This nullity shall not extend to the emancipation of slaves; for 
freedom once obtained by an act, of whatever nature it may be, can 
no longer depend upon the chances of a will. But,” add the empe- 
rors, “if the father has just motives for wishing to disinherit his son 
who has embraced Christianity, he ought in that case to express 
them: for example, if the ungrateful son, despising the paternal au- 
thority, has dissipated his life in pleasure and debauch, or if he has 
withheld assistance from his father when in distress, then the latter 
may disinherit him, provided that he leaves him one-fourth of his 
rightful portion, tz honour of the religion.} 

“ If Christians cannot be permitted to persecute the Jews, care 
must be taken, at the same time, not to encourage the spread of Juda- 
Ist by imprudent concessions. The apostate, therefore, shall be 


* Cod. Theodos, ad ann, hy, ¢t Lbid. ad ann. 412. 
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severely punished: any slave whom a Jewish master has circumcised 
in disregard of the imperial laws, shall become free in his own right, 
without even having recourse to the usual mode of enfranchisement 
before the prator, unless, indeed, he has voluntarily consented to 
submit to circumcision ; in which case he will be transterred from his 
Jewish master to the treasury. Christians ought always to avoid be- 
ing present at Jewish ceremonies ; the bishops will watch the priests, 
to see that they contract no intimacies in the society of the Israelites, 
and that they abstain from their passovers and public feasts. Such 
synagogues and oratories as fall from old age and decay shall not be 
rebuilt ; but such as have been pulled down and destroyed in a popu- 
lar ferment must be restored at the expense of the municipality, or 
even of the Christian congregation, if the bishop has in any way 
sanctioned or encouraged the disorder.”* 

These laws, which still preserved, as we must perceive, a certain 
degree of wisdom and impartiality, were not always executed. The 
influence of the clergy was then too powerful over the multitude, 
and that multitude too excitable, for rescripts of moderation and 


justice to be obeyed in the provinces. ‘The records attest that in the 


empire of the West, particularly in Italy, the exasperated populace 
spared not the synagogues, more than the temples of the gods of poly- 
theism. When Maximus crossed the Alps to invade Italy, the Jews 
and Pagans flocked to him from every direction, complaining of the 
persecutions they endured. Maximus granted them permission to re- 
build the temples and synagogues which had been pulled down. 

An instance taken from the history of St. Ambrose affords ano- 
ther proof of the resistance offered by the bishops and priests to the 
intentions, often impartial, of the emperors towards the Jews, In 
the town of Osrhoena,+ the Christians, in one of those paroxysms of 
fanatacism so common among the Christians of Asia, had burned a 
synagogue down to the ground ;{ it was the day of one of the great 
solemnities of the church ; a procession of monks paraded the streets, 
singing the solemn hymn of the Maccabees, when they found them- 
selves suddenly assailed by a band of Valentinian heretics ; a battle 
ensued; the monks came off victorious; but not content with defacing 
the Valentinian churches, they burned down one of the synagogues 
of Callinicus. The disorder had been so tremendous, and the da- 
mages committed so considerable, that the commander of the militia 
in Asia felt it his duty to inform the emperor of it. A wise and ju- 
dicious rescript of Theodosius compelled the bishop and monks to re- 
build the synagogue which had been destroyed, and to indemnify the 
Jews for all the losses they might have sustained.§ = 

It is on this account that St. Ambrose denounced the decision of 
Theodosius to the christian world, as a document full of iniquity. In 
a letter which he addresses to the emperor, he expresses himself with 
a religious susceptibility which the most ardent zeal can hardly ex- 
cuse. “ The words of a priest cannot be displeasing to your clemency, 

" Cod. Theodos, const, 48. t Callinicus. | 

t Cadrenus maintains that the sedition occurred at Constantinople, 


Zomar, tit. di, p. 30. 
$ Cod. Theodos. lib. xvi. tit. vin. leg. 
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he says; “I will speak, then, of the strange decision which compels a 
Christian bishop and the pontiffs of the church to aid in the re-esta- 
blishment of asynagogue. Do you not see the sad position in which 
you place them? if they obey your orders, they forget the sacred du- 
ties of religion; if they refuse obedience, they put themselves in rebel- 
lion against your decrees. Remember Marcus of Arethusa : he pre- 
ferred bowing down his neck to the sword of the executioner, rather 
than be accessory, under Julian, to the re-establishment of the temple 
of Apollo, and the profane groves of Daphne. I take upon myself’ the 
crime of the bishop of Callinicus ; I am the culprit—strike. I openly 
declare, if 1 have not pulled down the synagogues at Milan, it is be- 
cause God has destroyed them himself: they are fallen; there are 
none in existence throughout my diocese. One may speak of the dis- 
orders of the monks, and of the evils which they have entailed; but 
the calls of religion speak higher to pious souls! Besides, have they 
repaired the churches of Christ ruined by the Jews under the Apos- 
tate? The houses and the churches of the Christians in Nazareth and 
Alexandria are still buried in rubbish; and though Jesus is not 
avenged, such great pains are taken to appease the synagogue! The 
Jews have burnt our altars and polluted our fonts with impunity, and 
no demand for reparation has been made from them; and yet they 
would force a bishop, and with him an entire Christian people, to raise 
up the obscure synagogues of a town on the farthest frontier of the 
Kast! There is another consequence of the malevolence of the Jews, 
who invoke imprisonment and death upon our heads. Do you hear 
them already glorying in our distresses ? They will sing, Our temples 
are now enriched with your spoils, as of yore the capital glistened 
with the spoils of the Cimbrians and the barbarians. These words 
will stigmatize your reign in the eyes of posterity, and will accuse 
your soul in presence of the eternal Judge, the disposer of crowns.’’* 

The vehement eloquence ot the Bishop of Milan was unheeded ; 
his letter, addressed to Theodosius, remained unanswered ; and upon 
the emperor's visit to the church of Milan, St. Ambrose delivered 
some severe remarks upon the indifference and weakness of the prince 
before the Christian congregation. Theodosius listened without inter- 
ruption to the indiscreet preacher, and when the ardent bishop came 
down from the pulpit, he confined himself to observing, that he would 
modify his orders to a certain extent, provided the turbulent monks 
would promise to retire to the desert, and live by themselves. 

The bold remonstrances of St. Ambrose, then, prove that the feeling 
of the generality of Christians was even more inveterate than the laws 
of the prince and the disposition of the government. In a society des- 
titute of regular and fixed institutions, and in which a religion, exer- 
cising a powerful ascendant over the multitude, had sprung up and 
triumphed, the wise regulations of the emperors must often have been 
overborne by the torrent of popular passions. Thus the situation of 
the Jews was not always what the law had made it; and while the 
intolerant hands of the Christians spared neither the temple of the gods 
ot Olympus, nor their gold and ivory images, tlle modest synagogues 
of the Israelite could not expect to receive a milder treatment; the 


* St. Ambrose, Epist. lib. v.; Epist. 29, p. 155. 
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rescripts of the prince, and the vigilance of the magistrates, could not 
restrain the outrageous zeal and enthusiasm of the bishops and the 
people. 

However, with all this inextinguishable animosity, which divided 
the Jews and the Christians, some more enlightened individuals, di- 
vesting themselves of the vulgar prejudices, did not altogether abandon 
an intercourse which the origin and common traditions of the two 
religions often rendered necessary. In his Commentary on Jeremiah, 
St. Jerome confesses that he stood indebted to the learning and in- 
structions of a rabbin for a_ better understanding of the Scriptures. 
Accustomed from his youth to cultivate a knowledge of the Latin 
tongue, and attracted by the muse of Horace, and the eloquence of 
Cicero, he had neglected to explore the sacred writings and the He- 
brew antiquities in their original language: to repress the sallies of 
an imagination naturally ardent, and the excitements of youth, Jerome 
resolved to devote himself to the severe study of Chaldean and He- 
brew; he sent for one of the most celebrated of the rabbins, and, 
working day and night, he toiled and perspired like a galley-slave.* 
He formed an intimate friendship with a Jew of Tiberias, who was 
well skilled in the sacred languages. Except on the sabbath, the de- 
voted master went daily to the synagogue to gather the most approved 
interpretations of the Hebrew text, and then communicated them to his 
fond disciple. It was by this means that Jerome was enabled to translate 
from a pure and incontrovertible text, the aralipoment, and to this it 
is owing that the book of Job, so full of figurative expressions and 
Chaldean phrases, found so exact a translator in the Christian church. t 

These studies, which Jerome entered upon so warmly, were then 
very common among the bishops and priests, and must have tended 
to conciliate, in some degree, the relations between them and the 
synagogues. Most of the works and homilies, from the reign of Con- 
stantine to Justinian, relate entirely to the Old Testament; the most 
zealous defenders of Christianity drew from thence all their learning 
and arguments. Here, to combat the heresy of the Manichaans and 
the Paulicians, St. Augustin produces the magnificent description of 
the creation, in Genesis; here, St. John Chrysostom himself encou- 
rages the faith and trust of the believer, by reminding him alternately 
of the prodigies performed by the youthful David, and of the reign 
of Esther in the court of Ahasuerus: every virtue is enhanced by an 
example selected from the book of the law, and every discourse is 
founded on a passage from the prophets. Sometimes, howev er, these 
traditions and discourses were turned against the synagogue itself : 
and the observant philosopher will smile with surprise, when he learns 
that St. Ambrose, in order to obtain from Theodosius the revocation 
of the edict which obliged the church to rebuild the synagogues 
which had been thrown down, quotes the august piety of Solomon, 
who enlarged the house of the Lord, in place of impoverishing it to 
re-establish idolatrous oratories. Thus, under certain circumstances, 
rare without doubt, but of which we find many examples in the his- 


Mt. Jerom. Fp. ad Burtie, chap. vi. Piaf. ad Daniel. 
tT Compare Lightfoot, in Matt, xxvii. p. 385, and Leclere, 
Sect. V. Wi. and Vil. 
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tory of the Church, the traditions of Judaism were in a manner in 
voked against Judaism itself. The mass of Christians and Jews would 
occasionally lay aside their animosities to pay homage to public virtue 
and universal charity; in the records we find instances of the Israe!- 
ites joining in the religious procession at the funeral of a bishop, during 
which the priests and deacons, on the one hand, would chant the 
service of the Catholic church, while the rabbins would sing the 
psalms of the synagogue, and adore the God of Israel. Many legends 
likewise have carefully commemorated the discovery or removal of the 
remains of certain personages of the Old Testament alike revered by 
the Jews and Christians. 

At the time when believers explored with pious eagerness the cata- 
combs of Rome and Carthage, to discover the bloody robe, the crown, 
the phial, and the palm of the martyrs, they discovered under the arid 
soil of Eutheropolis, says Logomenus, the remains of the prophet Ze- 
chariab. A Christian slave, named Calamethus, cultivated a little 
garden for his Jewish master, near the village of Capturza: one day, 
when, fatigued by his labours and oppressed by a burning summer 
sun, he had laid himself down to rest under the shade of a solitary 
palm tree, the prophet Zechariah appeared to him: “Go straight,” 
said he, * to within two cubits of the hedge-row which borders the 
road to Bithen, dig up the earth at your feet, and you will find my 
body perfect, and untouched by time.” The slave obeyed; he quickly 
dug a hole, and, trembling with holy excitement, he beheld the body 
of Zechariah laid in a sepulchre, and wrapped in the white robes of 
the priests of Israel: at his feet there was a child with a royal diadem, 
and sandals of gold. The body of the prophet was taken up with pious 
reverence, and carried in triumph toJerusalem. As the crowd, consisting 
of Jews and Christians, indifferently mixed together, was moving along, 
the elders of the church and the doctors of Israel began to dispute as 
to who this royal infant could be, which was found at the feet of Ze- 
chariah. The masters answered that they had read in an ancient 
Hebrew work that King Joas, at the instigation of flatterers, had 
caused the prophet Zechariah to be put to death: God, to punish 
him, had taken away his beloved son, and Joas had built this tomb as 
an eternal record of his repentance and grief, and had expressly de- 
sired that the young prince should rest his head “ under the feet of the 
prophet of Jehovah.”* 

Constantinople beheld, about the same time, the celebration of fu- 
neral rites which recalled the intimate connexion which subsisted 
between the two religions. ‘The Emperor Arcadius had lately ordered 
the ashes of the prophet Samuel to be conveyed from Judwa into 
Thrace: from the frontiers of Persia to the banks of the Bosphorus, 
entire populations had followed the sacred cortége ; Christians and 
Jews alike had hailed its passage with songs and ceremonies of 
thanksgiving. On the fourteenth day of the kalends of June, under 
the consulate of Probus and Arcadius, the hallowed remains of Samuel 
made their solemn entry into Constantinople. In his writings against 
Vigilantius, St. Jerome has left us a description of the honours which 
the new church conferred upon the holy man of the old law: bishops 
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carried his precious ashes in a golden urn, wrapped in the finest silks - 
the emperor, the senate, and the counts of the sacred largesses, fol- 
lowed on foot the funeral procession, which passed through the suburb 
of Stanor, where the Jews dwelt, and St. Jerome fails not to state that 
they hung their houses with festoons and garlands in honour of the 
revered prophet.* 

The ecclesiastical records have also celebrated the miraculous dis- 
covery of the remains of the rabbins Gamaliel, Abybas, and Nicode- 
mus, whose dubious Christianity was sufficient nevertheless, at this 
epoch, to excite the fervent piety of the orthodox. About twenty 
miles from Jerusalem there was a village called Caphar-Gamala, or 
the “ village of Gamaliel ;” one solitary church, built in the reign 
of Constantine, was then ministered to by a priest of the name of 
Lucian: he had taken up his abode not far from the baptistery, where 
a common mat served as a bed to his limbs, worn out and emaciated 
by fasting and prayer. On the third night of the nones of December, 
while he was keeping watch over the sacred vessels of the church 
committed to his charge, the legends relate that a venerable old man 
appeared before him ; he was clothed in a white mantle, and a golden 
ring was on his hand, after the manner of the patriarchs and elders of 
Israel. “ Lucian, Lucian,” he exclaimed in a deep-toned voice, 
“how long shall my ashes be neglected ? I am Gamaliel of the Serip- 
tures, that pious doctor who instructed Paul, the friend of Stephen, 
the first martyr of the Christian church. When that disciple of Jesus 
Christ was stoned, I rescued his body, thrown outside the walls of 
Jerusalem, from the fangs of the ravenous wolf. I carried it to my 
little garden near Caphar-Gamala, and there it was buried by the 
hands of my son Abybas. Beside him reposes Nicodemus, the presi- 
dent of the synagogue of Jerusalem, where he was baptized by Christ. 
On his being stripped of his dignity by the doctors and pharisees, I 
received him into my house. My son Abybas, who has also known 
the truth, lies in the same sepulchre, for my daughter Sarah alone 
persevered in error. If thou wouldst recognize our remains, cast 
thine eyes on these baskets I hold in my hands.” Immediately Lu- 
cian looked and beheld four baskets ; three were wove with gold, and 
the fourth was like silver; they all contained a profusion of red and 
white roses in full bloom and freshness.“ These red roses,” contt- 
nued the doctor of Israel, “are symbolical of the martyrdom of Ste- 
phen, who reddened with his blood the thorns and briers of Jerusa- 
lem: the white roses are the emblems of our souls, which we have 
preserved undefiled from the guilt of the synagogue ; and the silver 
basket represents the virginity of my son Abybas, for never did an 
impure desire enter into his heart.” After having given these pious 
explanations, Gamaliel vanished. Lucian soon found out the remains 
of these uncertain Christians, whose fidelity the synagogue has good 
reason to dispute with the church. They were carried to the west 
side of Jerusalem ; a Latin epitaph, which might still have been seen 
during the last century in the cathedral of Pisa, pointed to the ashes 
* St. Jerom, in Vigilantimm, § ¥. 
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of these three doctors, as reposing at the foot of the altar, and invited 
the believer to reflection and prayer.” 

In referring to these frequent removals of remains from the East to 
the West, the chroniclers seldom omit recording the miraculous con- 


version of some Jews, accomplished by the efficacious assistance of 


the saints. The island of Minorea, one of the Balearic islands, then 
possessed but two municipal cities, Maguntum, now called Mahon, 
celebrated for its harbour, and Jammona, situated about ten leagues 
from it. The Jews were very numerous in Port Mahon; there were a 
rabbin and several synagogues, and even a civil magistrate, whom the 
legends call Theodore. About the year 428, the remains of St. Ste- 
phen, after having remained some time on the coast of Africa, arrived 
at Mahon, where they were received by the Christians with all the 
enthusiasm of the faith. Full of confidence in the virtue of relics, the 
believers resolved to signalize the passage of these remains through 
their city by the conversion of the Jews; they therefore resolved to 
challenge the doctors of the law to a public discussion. — The bishop 
was the bearer of the message to the synagogue, which was imme- 
diately accepted; and messengers were despatched forthwith into the 
interior to bring together all the rabbins who were deeply versed in 
the knowledge of the Scriptures. But the most unpropitious omens, 
says the Christian historian, announced the approaching discomfiture 
of Judaism ; the master and magistrate, Theodore, related that during 
his sleep he had seen twelve men, dressed like patriarchs, who, stretch- 
ing out their arms, exclaimed, “ Theodore, avoid the synagogue, for it 
is full of devouring lions!” He then took to flight, for he was seized 
with a great trembling; but, on returning, lis eyes encountered a ma- 
jestic church, glittering with gold and rays of light, from whence 
issued the softest strains of music, and the chantings of priests and 
monks. As he was greatly alarmed by this dream, Theodore went to 
Reuben, one of the most learned among the doctors of the law, for 
encouragement and support ; and his mother, a zealous Israelite, found 
some difficulty in making him adhere to the faith of Jehovah. t 

While Theodore and the Jews of Mahon became alarmed at such an 
evil omen, the bishop, according to the legend, had a vision also to re- 
veal to the Christian congregation. In the ecstasy of prayer ,he had 
beheld a widowed female, who entreated him to come and assist her 
in dressing her field: this woman was the synagogue, who drew near 
of herself to Jesus Christ, beseeching him to scatter the fruitful seed 
of the new into the hitherto barren soil of the old. The bishop, 
greatly edified by these promises, no longer hesitated upon engaging 
in the controversy with the Jews Although these disputes on the 
sacred Scriptures could not be called a servile work, yet the Jews re- 
fused to begin them on the sabbath; on the morrow, however, the 
Christians proceeded in a body to the synagogue, where the contro- 


* Hoe in sarcophago requiescunt corpora sacra 
Sanctorum, quorum nomina dicta trium 
Sanctus Gamaliel, Abybas, et Nicodemus: 
Insimul ipse pater, filius atgue Lepos, 
Wagenseil in Sothamisn, t. v. Pp. 314 3135. 
Epist. ad omnem ecclesiam, chap. xi. 
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versy was to be held. Many Jews joined them on the way, and all, 
with one accord, sang the psalms and hymns of the prophets : just as 
they reached the door, a number of Jewesses, stationed on the roof of 
the building, less tolerant than the rabbins and doctors, commenced 
throwing stones at the uncircumcised crowd, who thus dared to think 
of entering the synagogue: the Christians returned the attack, and as 
they were much the more numerous, the Jewesses were soon obliged 
to fly. ‘The excitement, however, was not so easily quelled, and the 
Christians, in place of convincing the synagogue, burnt it, and the 
sacred books alone were with difficulty saved. In the midst of the 
mélée, the venerable Reuben, one the most esteemed among the rab- 
bins, was seen to approach, wearing the doctor's robe, and bathed in 
tears. Addressing himself to the bishop Severus, he craved at his 
hands the cross and the tunic of the catechumen. Immediately Theo- 
dore, and the rest of the Jews who had been attracted to the scene 
of confusion, rent the air with shouts of * Apostate,” and “ False Doe- 
tor, and on the yet smoking ruins of the synagogue the rabbins and 
the Christian priests commenced a discussion on the splendour of 
Israel and the glory of the temple. While the rabbins were ridiculing 
the divinity of the Messiah and his absurd tenets, a sudden cry burst 
forth from the Christians, “* Theodore, believe in Jesus Christ !" This 
ambiguous phrase, misunderstood by the Jews, was taken by them in 
the sense of a fact which had been accomplished, whereas it was 
merely an expression of impatience on the part of the Christians. The 
Jews imagined that Theodore actually believed in Jesus Christ, and 
that the arguments of the priests had succeeded in shaking the faith 
of their patriarch. The rabbins, the elders, and the doctors broke 
up and separated into the country, while the women, with dishevelled 
hair, exclaimed in despair, “ What hast thou done then, wretched 
Theodore ? thou believest on the impostor, and we are left without a 
stay or guide!” 

Left alone, and surrounded by the Christians, Theodore, speech- 
less, knew not what to do, or how to explain the mistake which had 
thus exposed him to the indignation of the synagogue. Meanwhile 
the Christians leave him no time for reflection, but ply him with their 
importunities ; and Reuben more particularly, with all the zeal of a 
neophyte, urges and implores him to acknowledge the beauty and 
majesty of the law of Christ. | After various internal misgivings and 
hesitations, the Jewish patriarch exclaims, * Well, I believe in Jesus 
Christ.” No sooner has he uttered these words, than the Christians 
triumphantly hail him as a member of the church, and, amidst hymns 
of rejoicing and the celebration of festivities, the new convert is pub- 
licly baptized, and receives the fraternal embrace of a catechumen. 
The example of the conversion of Theodore, for reasons which were 
never divulged, brought many more Jews into the Christian fold; and 
among them were several learned doctors, and an old man who had 
reached his hundredth year, and whom the people compared to Simeon 
and the patriarchs of the Old Testament.* 


* The bishop Severus, who wrote this account, was an eye-witness of these con- 
versions ; but he may have exaggerated the wonders which attended them. 
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MEMORIES OF GIBRALTAR. 
No. I. 


Wuetner Gibraltar be viewed as a place consecrated by antique 
legend, or as an enduring monument of modern industry, it is a spot 
well worthy of an acute contemplation, because to most persons it 
will present subjects of actual interest. 

By its name of Calpe, the seat of the city of Heraclea, and the 
site of one of the far-famed Herculean pillars, it appeals strongly to 
the antiquarian, who will find abundant matter for speculation, in de- 
termining the whereabouts of those points of interest, especially of the 
latter, or of examining the probabilities of the romantic legend which 
declares that the rock itself, and its neighbour Mount Abyla, consti- 
tute the identical pillars raised, if not by the hands, at least by the 
spells, of Hercules. But to yield any credence to these fables would 
require amore genuine faith in the miraculous and cabalistic than 
persons, in this enlightened age, will be disposed to afford. It cannot, 
however, be denied that there is much poetic interest in the notion 
that the vast mass was piled rock upon rock, by the spell-fraught in- 
cantations of a mighty magician; and the great cavern of St. Michael 
derives additional charms from the circumstance of its having been 
once dedicated to the learned heathen whose name it then bore, and 
whose giant path to which, was carved deep through the bosom of 
sea-beaten rocks. 

Nor do the extraordinary perforations with which the south side of 
the rock abounds afford less ample scope for the researches of the 
curious; for although the tales which attach to each, may, in most 
cases, prove incredible, still, when regarded as outlets to the great 
temple of Hercules, and considered as the ancient avenues by which 
his followers approached the presence of their teacher to witness 
and to participate his supernatural studies, they are full of romantic 
interest. 

To those acquainted with the legends of the celebrated cave at 
Toledo, where Hercules was supposed, subsequently to his residence in 
Calpe, to have taken up his dw elling-place, the resemblance between 
the two caverns will be strikingly manifest. Both are said to have 
been excavated to his honour—both to have been the scenes of his 
necromantic exploits; both to have extensive subterranean ap- 
proaches—and both to conceal within their mysterious chambers 
considerable treasure. 

During my residence in Gibraltar, many indeed were the attempts 
made by officers, both military and naval, to follow the footsteps of 
the brave old General O'Hara, whose exploratory researches had far 
outstripped all others, and who, many years before, had left his valu- 
able sword and watch at the extreme point of his wanderings, as a 
reward to any courageous adventurer who should dare the dangers 
he had surmounted. But foul air is a fast-increasing foe, and, as far 
as we have learnt, the general's offering still lies embedded within the 
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cavern, perhaps destined to stimulate the curiosity and excite the 
wonder of some unknown hero. , 

So far as a woman's researches could be prosecuted, my contempo- 
rary companions and myself have penetrated, most efficiently guided 
by military gallantry and pyrotechnic paraphernalia; not, however, 
without suffering frights and accidents enough to have deterred less 
courageous damsels than soldiers’ daughters, but which in our case, I 
think, rather gave a zest to our gaiety as we grouped, chilled and 
dishevelled, to gaze admiringly upon the multiform magnificence with 
which nature has so richly adorned that stalactite palace. 

Modern art has, however, rendered the north end of Mount Calpe 
not less worthy of intent observation; for here, human industry, under 
the direction of one whom heathen mythology, had he lived in the 
earlier ages, would have elevated into a rival god, has hewn for itself 
out of the solid rock an imperishable memorial. I allude to the gal- 
leries or excavated batteries of O'Hara, which fortify the rock on 
the Spanish side. Viewed from the neutral ground, which they over- 
look, they form a gigantic representation of a first-rate line of battle 
ship. Internally they are huge tortuous caverns, dimly lighted at in- 
tervals by the embrasures thickly studded with artillery. St. George's 
Hall, a fine effective battery, terminates one range, and isa favourite 
arena for the pic-nic refreshments or dance of the parties visiting the 
excavations. Here are to be found ordnance stores, spiral staircases, 
powder magazines, and all the appliances of war, hidden within the 
rock—but all, in these “ piping times of peace,” less dangerous than 
the bright eyes that so often flash among them. 

Those who have witnessed the tedious progress of perforating the 
rocks will be astonished that so stupendous an undertaking as these 
excavations could ever have been, for a moment, entertained. As they 
are now completed, they become a triumphant record of human pa- 
tience and industry, and satisfactorily prove the power of incessant 
though apparently termite labours to accomplish a grand result. 

For the amazing strength of its fortifications, Gibraltar has long 
been justly celebrated; on every side the implements of war salute 
your eyes, and very frequently your ears. Battery overtops battery, 
magazines flank stands of arms; heaps of shot, single and doubled- 
headed, shells and grenades, are spread around in endless variety, so 
that the rock resembles a huge porcupine spiked and pointed from 
the head to the tail. 

And then, for its localities, what strange and satanic sobriquets! 
His demoniac majesty claims there so many extraordinary possessions, 
that he may justly be supposed to be lord of the manor. There are 
the “ Devil's Bowling-green,” the “ Devil's Gully,” the “ Devil's Bel- 
lows,” the “ Devil's Battery,” the “ Devil's Point,” and the * Devil's 
Tongue,” the formidable grinning of whose teeth (i. e. cannon) as- 
sure us that a most fiery member that tongue would prove—one that 
would out clamour all the shrews in Christendom. . 

Then for simply queer names, there are “ Blackstrap Hill,” and 
“ Tumble-down-Dick Hill,” the “ Ragged Staff Pier, “ Beefsteak 
Cave,” and “Jumper’s Battery ;’ the last so called in honour of Lieu- 
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tenant Jumper, who scaled the wall at that place, and was the first 
Englishman who stood on the rock as a conqueror. . 

Speaking of jumping reminds me, en passant, of an order which ap- 
peared in the general order-book while I was in the garrison, but 
which in later years 1 have heard quoted as a Joe Miller; itran thus: 
“ His Excellency commands that, in future, no officer will cut capers 
on the line wall ;” alluding not, as might be imagined, to their jump- 
ing eccentricities, but to their injurious habit of cutting switches 
from the trees which adorn that part of the garrison. If the old 
governor was pleased to play the wag upon the occasion, and thus 
revive an old joke, [am not answerable for more than its repeti- 
tion; all I can say is, that it passed current at the time, and caused 
some merriment. 

The admirer of barbaric valour will find a field for the indulgence 
of his taste by a ramble up the Moorish wall which encloses the town, 
and by a visit to the tower and other remnants of the Moorish cas- 
tle, where ‘Taric el ‘Tuerto, the invader of Spain, floated his banner 
of victory, and in commemoration of whose conquest, the Rock was 
called Gibel-Toric, the Mountain of Taric, since familiarly corrupted 
into Gibraltar. 

Here the man of commerce finds the keystone of wealth—here the 
botanist and the mineralogist discover countless treasures to add to 
precious hoards, and to Britons generally it presents an enduring mo- 
nument of England's glory. 

Apropos of ancient things: Twenty years ago, an old Jewish wo- 
man and her daughter lived in a pretty little cottage, covered with 
dolichos, clustering roses, and clematis, beneath the brow of Windmill 
Hill. She was at that time reputed to be a hundred and thirty years 


of age. Her daughter was a © giddy young thing” of ninety. They 


.were allowed a dollar per diem by their Jewish brethren, so long as 


they walked daily to town to receive it, a distance of a mile and a 
halt from their residence. © This condition may be thought to have 
deteriorated considerably the value of the gift; however, it was pro- 
ductive of a fund of amusement to our young officers, who used to 
delight in watching the ambulations of this eccentric pair. 

The lady was very short, and very rotund, her senses little impair- 
ed, excepting by a slight touch in her hearing, and some feebleness 
of step. She was round-taced and plump-featured, still showing the 
remains of much comeliness. She dressed with a neat propriety 
that accorded well with her advanced years, and stumped along, statf 
in hand, much atter the fashion of a hale old granny of seventy. 

Her daughter was a perfect contrast to her mother in every parti- 
cular. She, as the old song says, was “ tall and straight as a poplar 
tree,” and guiltless of exhibiting any feature of present, or remnant of 


past, beauty. She was, however, active as a kid; dressed, coquetted, 
tripped, and ogled to perfection, as a blushing young belle. She ge- 
nerally contrived to gain some fifty paces in advance of her mother, 
who hobbled after, heartily inveighing against the heedlessness of 
youth, as exemplified in her daughter’s behaviour: and it was truly 
amusing to witness the comic extravagances by which the young old 
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damsel sought to attract the admiration of the attending beaux, who 
used gravely to submit themselves to mamma's admonishing, or mis- 
chievously whisper love-vows to miss. | 

Their extreme age, however, invested these women with a sort of 
romance ; and the story went, that, once upon a time, they had pene- 
trated into the presence of the golden-haired lady of the cavern, and 
had been for a period enjoined to her silent service, which they per- 
formed by matutinal offerings of fresh eggs, milk, and other delicacies; 
that, having won the favour of the enchantress, they had ventured to 
transgress their obligation, by praying from her the gift of long life— 
an act of disobedience so flagrant, that although their request was 
granted, they were from that moment banished the presence of their 
patroness. 

An artist would have found an irresistible subject in these ancient 
dames ; but, indeed, during the war, the quay of Waterport, and the 
crowded streets of the town, abounded with objects eminently picto- 
rial. At that time, every nation of the known world sent to the gar- 
rison its native representative, and the most opposing styles of feature 
and expression were there beautifully contrasted. Among them all, 
it appeared to me that the Greeks generally, whether as regarded the 
natural graces of person or the artificial embellishments of their pic- 
turesque costume, were most entitled to admiration. At Santa Roque, 
asmall town seated ona hill at eight miles distance from the garrison, 
I, however, beheld the most perfect impersonation of manly beauty 
that my imagination is capable of conceiving 

My father and myself, after a twenty miles’ ride, had made a flying 
visit to the convent of the Cork Wood, where, while hastily partaking 
some very frugal fare, we were edified by the gratuitous confessions 
of the holy friar, who informed us that his monastery was a house of 
penance for transgressing brothers, and that he owed his own position 
there to a “ venial passion” for agua ardiente. Fame likewise added, 
that the pious fraternity lived in the most amicable communion with 
the banditti who infest their neighbourhood ; and if the individual de- 
linquencies of the brothers might be considered as oracularly delivered 
by their devout abbot, such a friendly relation between them was by 
no means impossible. Indeed, so entirely did we, atter listening to 
the worthy prior, concur in its probability, that we were induced to 
terminate our visit somewhat abruptly ; and it was not without a sen- 
timent of mutual gratulation that we found ourselves once more 
within sight of Santa Roque, where, having alighted at an hotel, I left 
my father to superintend the refreshment of our weary steeds. | 
turned idly into a balcony which overhung the Alameida, where my 
attention was at once forcibly attracted toa man, who, wrapped in his 
ample cloak, and with his deep sombrero carelessly discovering his 
lofty brow, and intellectual countenance, passed moodily to and fro, 
within a few yards of the spot where I stood. . 

It was impossible to picture anything more strikingly perfect than 
the formation of his features, the intense expression of his coal-black 
eye, the sunburnt tint of the complexion, or the flexible turn of the 
tall muscular figure, embellished by the majestic yet unconscious 
grace of his deportment. He was the identical impersonation ot a 
March 184 1.—vot.. XXX.-—-NO. CXIX x 
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hero of romance—a bandit chief—a mountain king—a Coriolanus—of 
every wild, or picturesque, or magnificent ideality which had ever 
floated over a poet's dream. 

Something of this kind escaped me, as I turned to thank the kind 
signora who modestly proffered me her attentions. 

« Yes, donna,” said she, “he is handsome, truly; but”—and she 
sighed —“ many a blushing rind covers bitter fruit. Yet love isa sore 
trial—the Virgin pity him—and may-be, if Diego had beena thriving 
wooer, his life might have been as beautiful as his looks ; but when 
love goes wrong among us, the Spanish knife is ever too near the 
Spaniard’s hand.” 

«You cannot mean,” said I, with involuntary interest, “that yon- 
der godlike being is a murderer 7” 

“ He has heard you,” whispered my companion; ‘ he understands 
your language, and his eyes are even now riveted upon you.” 

My glance followed hers as she spoke, and met that of Diego fixed 
with a proud questioning upon me ; as I turned, he drew himself to his 
full height, and seemed haughtily to scan my countenance. What he 
read there I know not—perhaps it was intense admiration, mingled with 
grief for his imputed crimes—tor such I felt, and it was impossible to 
look upon him in the circumstances without so feeling. Whatever 
might be the interpretation he put upon the expression of my glance, 
his changed its character at once, and a smile only half contemptuous 
played for a moment over his richly rounded lips, as, dashing his som- 
brero deeper over his face, he loftily continued his promenade. 

* Come within the chamber, donna,” said my companion, gently 
pressing my arm, “for Diego's looks are dangerous ; and if it will 
amuse you to hear his story, 1 will recount it to you, for no one can 
repeat it more faithfully.” 

l eagerly accepted the kind signora’s offer, and shall endeavour, as 
nearly as possible, to give in her own words the history of The 
Avenger. 

* Diego Tenderos and Maraqueta Peublos were neighbours’ chil- 
dren. Yonder cottage, donna, where the white verandah tipped with 
the sunlight just glances out in the distance, looking bright among 
the vines that spread the hills behind it, was the maiden’s birth-place ; 
there she grew, among her grapes and her roses, her young life one 
dream of happiness. Her lambs and her birds were her chief care, 
for she had neither brethren nor sisters to share her attentions, and 
her father, her sole remaining parent, seemed the chief object of her 
altections. 

* In the valley, a mile distant, lived Diego; he was older by some 
tew years, and of richer prospects, than Maraqueta, and it was thought 
that he could count descent with some of Spain’s proudest hida!gos. 
How that may be, matters not; however, in earliest infancy, as is 
often the custom of our country, their parents had betrothed these 
two, and the delight of their life was to gather stores to enrich the 
bridal of their children. 

“When Maraqueta was yet too young to walk alone, it was the 
sturdy arm of the boy bridegroom that supported her; and when she 
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upon his arm that she leant. So she went on loving and confiding in 
him as an elder brother. Not so Diego; he loved her, donna, not as 
you cold northerns love, with measured prudence and careful discre- 
tion, but as Spaniards love, madly—with a passion glowing and fervid 
as theirown sun. So loved Diego, and the gay girl was not unwilling 
to receive such homage. 

‘ The preparations for their w edding were r apidly advancing ; their 
coltage was stored, their garden stoc ked—for the ‘y were to be married 
atter ‘Lent ; when, at the carnival preceding, it was Maraqueta’s evil 
chance to meet, at Algeziras, Lopez Demanos, and from that hour all 
was changed. 

«The love of woman, donna, is contingent upon no giftof nature or 
fortune; it lights upon the humblest and the plainest, passing over 
the beautiful and the wealthy in its eccentric course. So was it with 
Maraqueta. 

* What Diego’s looks are, donna, you have seen, what they were 
before care and crime had blighted him, you may pretty we i VUCSS ; 
but no one can tell the stores of fondness that he poure don his young 
love, no one can describe the tenderness and gentleness of his nature 
before the current of his feelings was all turned to gall and bitterness. 

“Notamuaiden that did not envy Maraqueta, not a poor neighbour 
that did not bless the help of Diego's ready hand; he was the pride, 
the ornament of the vineyards, and— 

* You loved him,” interrupted I, impulsive ly. 

The Spanish woman looked up into my face with a strange, sad 
smile, and, mournfully waving her he ad, proceed d. “* And Lopez was 
greatly, greatly his inferior, every way: but Maraqueta saw no beauty 
in Diego; and his affluent home, for it was affluent in the eves of the 
peasantry, had then no charms for her. — Her heart yearned to share 
the scanty pittance of Lopez, and lus shattered cottage was, in her 
fond eves, the home dearest to her heart's wishes. She listened, then, 
well pleased, to the whisperings of her new admirer, and even as she 
was loved by her betrothed, so loved she Lopez Demanos.” 

“ And he?” I asked. 

* He, too,” said my companion, sighing, ‘* love d the infatuated girl 
well, but not as loved Diego. Some said, tl at he gay » thought to the 
savings of her father, and to the pretty little homestead that would 
one day be hers; but, in truth, Maraqueta was accounte da pre ity § virl, 
and might well have believed that she could win a young man’s heart 
without a dowry. Howsoever that might be, he courted her secretly 
at first, and then he came to the Vine Cott: we, and asked her ope nly 
of her father, and the girl flung herself weeping upon her parent's 
breast, and yrayed for bie consent. 

And he gave it?” 

“No; he sternly commanded Lopez from the place, and bade his 
di aughte 'T prepare to fulfil her promise to Diego. 

‘And Diego?” 

“ He, donna, was aw ay among the mount: 1ins, on a mission for the 
good fathers in the neighbouring monastery, and he knew nothing of 
what had happened in hie absence; but he returned on the last night 
of Lent, for he was to be married on the morrow. 


x 
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“ It was late when he reached his home ; the hills were bathed in 
a moonlight flood, and stillness had fallen upon the valley, for its in- 
habitants, wearied with toil, and with the abstinence of the season, 
had retired early, to recruit their strength preparatory to the sports of 
the morning's festival. 

“ Diego was weary, too, but he could not sleep until he had gazed 
upon the cage where his heart lay nestled. He longed to kiss the air 
his love had breathed, to catch one word, one tone, from lips that 
could but open to give him happiness; and he went forth with his 
guitar, as he often before had done, to salute for the last time his ex- 
pected bride, with songs of love's own weaving; for thus he hoped to 
win the welcome that his heart demanded. 

“ Not a sound but his own step disturbed the deep repose of the 
cottage, as he unlatched the gate of the enclosure. ©The inhabitants 
slept, or Diego thought so; but he crept close, close under the lattice 
of his love, and laid his lips to where he thought her hand had rested, 
and pressed his burning brow upon the stone over which her foot had 
passed. Like to some holy palmer at the shrine of his devotion, so 
knelt that impassioned one, bending his soul in perfect adoration. 

“Then he sprang up and touched his guitar ; a few simple notes 
at first, then he poured out his tale in a wild song, common to our 
mountaineers.” Here the Spanish woman repeated a few words of a 
well-known Andalusian serenade, which, having never yet appeared in 
England, I have endeavoured to render into our language, and consi- 
dering this an appropriate place for its introduction, I venture to in- 
sert it. 


THE ANDALUSIAN’S SERENADE. 


By the side of the bright Guadalquiver, 
I've wandered, my fairest, trom thee, 
But in mountain, in valley, in river, 
Thy image reflected I see ; 
Maraqueta! Maraqueta! Maraqueta! 
Then whisper love’s welcome to me, 
Maraqueta ! 


With the pomegranate, blossom, and myrtle, 
The orange-tlower woven shall be : 
Thou shalt twine them, my love, round thy kirtle, 
They're pure, and breathe fragrance like thee ; 
Maraqueta! Maraqueta! Maraqueta! 
Then whisper love's welcome to me, 
Maraqueta ! 


The spring-warbler’s soft notes, while trilling 
Their wooings in wood minstrelsy, 
Make wild music ; but thy whispers thrilling, 
Is golden-harped love's harmony. 
Maraqueta! Maraqueta! Maraqueta! 
Then murmur love's welcome to me, 
Maraqueta! 
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Here are gems for thy beauty’s adorning, 
To bind round thy rich tlowing hair, 
But thy face is the star of the morning, 
More bright than those gifts, and more rare. 
Maraqueta! Maraqueta! Maraqueta! 
Then shine out in welcome to me, 
Maraqueta! 


“ You, donna,” pursued my companion. “ who know our customs, 
will guess Diego's surprise when, at each fall of his melody, he waited 
in vain for the opening of the casement, the sign of accepted love, and 
to which of course he felt himself entitled; each verse fell from his 
lips more tremulously than the last, and a thousand painful fears rose 
up rapidly in his imagination, as he hung over his guitar, lost in 
thought. Suddenly a shadow fell upon the pathway, and then quick 
footsteps struck his ear. Falsehood and treachery flitted before his 
mind, and already he was half across the rose-field, when the lattice 
was nervously flung back, and Maraqueta, pale and agitated, appeared 
within it. * Diego! Diego!’ she called; but Diego heard her not, or if 
he did, he was in no mood to answer, for he was stung by jealousy, 
and with a step of air he flew after the intruder, who still more rapidly 
fled before him. But now another voice, louder and sterner than 
Maraqueta’s, joined in the shout. ‘Diego, as thou lovest Mara- 
queta! as ever thou hast hope to call her wife, return! return, Tsay! 
Foolish boy, ‘tis but the holy father who hath shrived thy mistress ! 
return, I command you!’ The speaker was the girl's father, who, dis- 
turbed by the serenade, had cautiously listened, and comprehended 
all. He had entered his daughter's chamber unawares, and grasped 
her tightly while he called; then he bent down and whispered words 
of counsel and menace in her ear, to which she listened in seeming 
obedience. 

* Soon Diego returned, for he overtook not the fugitive, and he re- 
ceived the old man’s expostulations, and Maraqueta’ss tardy greeting : 
but he felt that the words came hollow from her lips, and the band 
that he pressed to his heart was cold and deathlike; and Diego looked 
up into her eyes, and he saw tears there; and when he spoke of the 
morrow, a sob burst uncontrollably from her bosom ; and then Diego 
threw up his arms, and cried despairingly, ‘Is this my welcome 
home ? this my bridal eve ?’—and for the first time he knew that he 
was not loved. 

“Well, donna, the old man would not let him depart so ; but, 
though it was past midnight, he brought a skin of wine, and made him 
drink to the morning's happiness, and, jesting with him, he endea- 
voured to put off Maraqueta’s coldness ; but though Diego tried to 
smile, a chill had fallen upon his hopes, and a fiend was tugging at 
his heart; and when he parted from the cottage, he flung bimselt 
down upon the turf, and tore his hair, and beat his breast, and ma- 
ligned Heaven and Maraqueta. At last he rose up abstractedly, and 
Sought his home. 

“The cotters were up betimes, and e : 
festin c garb ; they hung fresh garlands round old Peublos doorway, 
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and then they turned into the town to early matins. Diego rose too, 
but with a heavy heart, for there’ was a foreboding upon his spirit, but 
he tried to shake it off, and hurried to the vine cottage ; but when he 
came there all was desolate, for Maraqueta had fled in the night, and 
her father was away to Algeziras to demand aid from the church for 
the recovery of his daughter. 

«Diego hastened thither also, and soon learnt tidings that explained 
everything, for the loves of Lopez and Maraqueta had not escaped 
observation, and some he found glad to dilate to him upon the evi- 
dences of her preference. Diego grew mad as he listened, and he 
knelt down betore the shrine of his patron saint—the sirine de- 
corated for his wedding—and he vowed a vow of vengeance, even to 
the extermination of Lopez and his brethren. 

*T have said that Lopez was poor—he was one of seven sons ; his 
mother was a widow, and dwelt in the suburbs of Algeziras. Three 
of the brothers were married, and scattered about; two lived in the 
town, where they had settled to pursue their separate trades; one ot 
these was a carpenter, the other a shoemaker ; the eldest was a guat- 
herd, and lived some leagues off in the country. Lopez was younger 
than all these, and worked hard as a vine-dresser, to help to maintain 
his three younger brothers with bis mother. There were two boys, 
twins, and one still younger, who was the pet of the family. Soe, when 
Lopez bore away Maraqueta, they fled to the goatherd, thinking with 
him to secure their safety—and so they would, had vengeance slept, 
for old Peublos soon wearied in the chase, and returned to his deso- 
late home, disconsolate and unsatisfied. 

“ Not so Diego-—the light of his life had departed, the sole joy of 
his existence was quenched for ever; and now he had but one pur- 
pose lett, but one daily thought, but one nightly prayer—and that was 
revenge. ‘the blood-hound follows not with a scent more surely 
than did the vigilant avenger, and before their honeymoon had waned, 
Lopez and his bride were surprised in their mountain lair, and Diego s 
knife bad drank his rival's blood. Not his only — 

* Did the wretch murder the girl too 7” I impatiently demanded. 

* No, donna; he meant to do so. but it seems he could not, tor 


even then love held back his hand. But Thomaso, the goatherd, wits 
sacrificed to his oath. 


“ Returning like a maniac towards the town, it chanced that Pedro, 
the brother Hert in age to Lopez, was leaving it as he entered ; upon 
him Diego sprang wolf-like, and before a prayer for mercy could be 
uttered, him too he slew. , 

“Some passengers raised a cry, and swiftly pursuit came at his 
heels, but his chated blood was hot, and swifter than the wind he fled 
before the crowd, threading alleys, and springing walls with super- 
human velocity ; at lenuth he found himself by Juan, the shoemaker's 
cottage |; he remembered that he tou was a brother to Lopez, and, 
flinging open the door, he stood all blood-stained and distigured before 
Juan and his wife. 

* Quicker than I can tell, he had told his name, his wrongs, and his 
revenge, and while the shuddering wife clung round bis knees, and 


prayed for mercy, he snatched a knife from the working-stool, and 
struck her husband to the heart 
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«Not one shall escape me,’ he cried; again he rushed into the 
street, but his pursuers were upon him, and seeing no other means of 
escape left, he dashed down all who opposed him, and lying headlong 
forward, flung himself for refuge into the bosom of the blessed 
mother chureh.” 

* But he was taken ” Linquired, as my companion devoutly crossed 
herself, and repeated an Ave. ; 

“Taken, donna? No! do I not tell you he fled to sanctuary 7 
The holy church spread her arms around him. Santa Maria be 
thanked for her grace and charity! she protects all sinners, no mat- 
ter what their crimes, who fly to her for refuge.” 

“ You do not mean to say, my good signora, that a murderer is so 
protected from judgment ?”’ 

* Truly, donna, but I do though = Save us, Mary! What would 
be the use of the church, if she did not take care of ber penitents 

“And was he a penitent 7” 

“Why, yes, donna, of course he was — he confessed, and submitted 
himself to the impositions of the holy father, as a good Christian 
ought to do. ‘Then he bad little wooden crosses erected on the 
places where the brothers fell, to make the passers by pray for 
their souls, as the chureh requires, and so, of course, he came into 
the world again a pure man, and no law in Spain could touch 
him. Not that he returned at once to his cottage in the valley, 
for he had some duty allotted him to perform, It was thought that 
the pious fathers required him to make a barefooted pilgrimage to a 
distant shrine. Some said that he was away upon a secret mission 
to the ‘apital; but no one rightly knew what was the price of his 
absolution. However, he returned at last, and every one thought 
that he would forget Maraqueta and his revenge; so the widow anc 
her surviving sons stirred not from their own roof, and thought that 
if they could keep out of Diego's sight he would never molest them. 

“And for some days Diego wandered about, moodily to be sure, 
but harmlessly enough. One evening he bethought himself to visit 
the deserted old Peublos, or perhaps old habit drew him involuntarily 
to the place, which had from infancy been his accustomed haunt. So 
it was, that when he entered, the old half broken-hearted man was 
alone over his solitary meal ; but he did not eat, nor move, tor lis 
gaze was sadly fixed upon his child's vacant place, and tears were 
streaming unheeded down his withered cheeks. He did not see 
Diego, nor did another intruder then, for, even while he looked, there 
glided in a pale and faded girl, who fell down weeping beside her 
father’s knee.”’ ; 

“ You weep too, signora; desist, if the stor) pains you,” said I, for 
My companion’s tace was bathed in tears. 

“No, no, donna, no,” she said, “ ‘tis nothing. The old man, when he 
saw her, flung her from him as something venomous, but Diego sprang 
forward and caught her to his breast, and when the stern father bade 
her begone, and threatened her with curses, Diego soothed his fury, 
and interceded for her; and when old Peublos seemed relenting, he 
seized the symptom as her pardon, and placed her tenderly within her 
parent’s arms. 
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“ But, donna, old thoughts, old hopes, whirled again across his 
brain and heart, and while he left peace once more smiling within 
the Vine Cottage, he rushed into the town, a blood-seeking destroyer. 

“Straight to the widow’s sped he, and burst madly into the pre- 
sence of the terrified family. 

“*] come,’ he cried; ‘I come for vengeance!’ and again he 
grasped his murderous knife. The poor woman sprang to guard her 
youngest child, who hid itself within her arms. The twins clung wildly 
together, as if in that embrace they could escape the stroke of the 
avenger. Vainly they uttered prayers to Heaven and him. Diego 
struck them down before their mother’s eyes, who, frantic with grief 
and terror, flung herself before the murderer, and shrieked for mercy 
on her last, her youngest one; but he, regardless of all, and drunk 
with blood and crime, drew from the dying twins his gory knife, and 
struck the infant boy even on his mother’s breast.” 

The speaker paused, for tears now choked her voice ; but in a few 
moments she recovered. ‘* Again Diego fled to sanctuary.” 

“But not again was pardoned ¢” I shudderingly inquired. 

* Yes, donna, yet again. Seven times seven shall thy brother 
offend, and yet be pardoned, and so is the church of Rome mer- 
ciful.” 

“The adage that Satan can quote Scripture for his purposes is 
not,” thought 1, “ without foundation.” 

* This time he sold his cottage in the valley, and all his stock; the 
produce he presented to the church to be expended in masses for the 
repose of the brothers. To the widow he gave a sum of money, 
which obtained for her admission among the holy sisters at the convent 
of Algeziras.” 

* And Maraqueta ¢" I required. 

“Her father, donna, did not long outlive the events I have re- 
counted. Maraqueta still lives. At one period she, tuo, thought of 
taking shelter among the sisterhood ; but her vocation is not that way, 
und a strange new passion has taken possession of her heart. Perhaps 
it was always there, but slumbering till circumstances brought it to 
maturity. Had it ripened earlier, what misery and what sin might 
have been spared! But ‘tis useless to speak of it now. No!” and 
my companion, sighing, dashed away her tears ; “ no, ‘tis all too late 
now. The church may pardon and receive again the penitent to its 
bosom, but woman's heart must break ere she can follow its example 
—no—no—that would be too horrible.” 

“ You cannot mean, surely, that Maraqueta now loves the man 
whom she has rendered guilty ?” 

“ Ay, donna, there it is; but for the love of her, Diego had been 
pure as he is handsome. 


Pill she deserted him, he was all innocence, 
all goodness. Ay, donna, there it is! may you never know what it 
is to be the cau-e of crime, nor guess the horrible interest crime so 
caused inspires !” 


There is no doubt that a mind educated among mountains imbibes 
an enthusiastic wildness, which bears the colouring of romance, when 
contrasted with the common-place realities of a town life: that en- 
thusiasm is not untrequently productive of effects startling, if not 
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revolting ; yet they are not on that account the less natural. I must, 
fur my own part, confess to characteristics which, I conclude, date 
their origin in a youth passed among poetic scenery ; and were I to 
reveal half the strange thoughts that even now, chilled as has been my 
spirit by the cold calculations of worldly wisdom, still bubble up, 
seeking the pen as their outlet, many of my readers would probably 
pronounce me insane; yet, alas! I am withal as sober-minded as the 
coldest amongst them, and as little disposed as themselves either to 
invoke sympathy for, or to depict merely ideal woes. 

The annals lam inditing must not be judged by the balance of 
English proprieties: I write of those who naturally and religiously 
feel and act differently. We are all the mere creatures of circum- 
stances —crime in one land becomes heroism in another. ‘They who, 
like me, have dwelt among the Spanish mountains, will appreciate the 
truth of my narrative, and comprehend, as I could, the glowing pas- 
sions of Spain’s fervid children; and such alone, | fear, will guess 
the terrible butc hivalrous devotion which Diego's crimes had as- 
sumed in the estimation of his beloved. Nor will others fancy the 
strange mingling of horrid wonder and charmed interest with whicl 
a young mind received this frightful history. My remarks, however, 
were little flattering either to its hero or its heroine; but my sen- 
sations may easily be imagined, when, on rising to attend my fathers 
twice-given summons, and even while in the act of uttering some 
severe reflections, | encountered the stern looks of Diego himself, who, 
wrapped in his cloak, was leaning against the doorway, with an 
wir that showed him to have been some time stationed there. 

A glance revealed my alarm to my companion, who, with a smile 
that to me seemed out of place, tried whisperingly to reassure me. 

The Spaniard scowled upon us both, and slowly turned into the 
gullery. 

“ Fear not, donna, fear not, he will not injure you.” 

“ But you, signora ?” I tremblingly replied ; “ my curiosity has, | 
fear, betrayed you into an act of imprudence.” 

“ I am even safer than yourself!” 

“ As how, pray ?” 

“ Diego considers that he owes me restitution ; for that and other 
reasons | am all-powerful with him.” 

“ May I know those reasons?” I inquired. . 

* Because,” said the Spanish woman, looking down with a meek 
curtsey, “ I, donna, am Muraqueta !" ; 

“ You! gracious powers! and this house is—— . 

“ It belongs, donna, to a relation of mine ;’’ and then, as desirous 
to terminate the conversation, she cried aloud, “ Here, Diego !— 
good Diego! conduct the donna to her father !” . 

I was stunned and speechless, and scarcely had self-possession to 
think of extending to my companion the gratuity her attentions 80 
well deserved. While awkwardly rummaging for my purse, she dis- 
appeared, and when I looked up | found myself alone with the mur- 
derer. 

That my heart quailed with indescribable fears was not unobserved 
by the Spaniard, for his brow darkened ; but bowing with a grave cour- 
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tesy, “ Your father waits, donna,” he said, and offered his hand to as- 
sist me down the rugged steps. But to my imagination that hand 
was still red with the blood of the brothers, and with an involuntary 
shudder I recoiled from his touch. 

“ What fear your” he sternly inquired ; “ think youl war wit) 
women 7—unless indeed,” and he peered with a meaning smile into 
my face, “ they were inquisitive, and then perhaps, if time and place 
served, I might be tempted to stop their whispering.” 

The tone, the look, all conspired to shake my courage, and I fe! 
my colour fade, but | followed him in silence. Suddenly he stopped. 

“ You have heard my story ?” he said. 

I bowed. 

“ You are shocked 7” 

I bowed again. 

‘Ah, you are English — your northern blood is cold—you cannot 
understand these things. 1 am not, however, a criminal by choice ; 
and had I not been—but—pah ° ‘tis done! I was wronged, and | 
avenged myself!’ and the Spaniard clenched his teeth, ond clutched 
his knife with app: alling vehemence. 

“| pity you, | tremulously answered. 

* T scorn pity,’ said he sternly ; ; “but you do not pity me—you hate, 

you abhor me. Yes, look at me well,” for I had raised my eyes, 
timidly but magnetically attracted to his countenance ; “ read my fea- 
tures, impress them on your memory, and hate me while you look. So 
would | have you; for if you loved me to-day, to-morrow I should be 
forgotten. I know what stuff love is made of. 1 would not have your 
love, donna, fair though you be;” and a smile half contemptuous 
passed across his face.“ Nay,” he added, ** you need not start away ; 
I say 1 do not ask your dove; perchance if I did,” and he smiled yet 
more grimly, “ more strange things might happen. But,” and 
he grasped my arm, and gazed intently into my eyes, “ I do 
ask you to remember me. Hate me then, for hatred endures : 
it is a good substantial foundation to stamp one’s image on. 
Good actions, like love, die and are forgotten; but crimes! crimes 
like mine! and the horror they inspire, will live, ay, donna, while 
memory lasts. Hate me then; you do well: we two perhaps may 
never meet again —but you carry in your mind the portrait ot Diego. 
Others you may and will forget, but assuredly you will reuseaber 
me. 

Even while he spoke, we passed the doorway. My father was al- 
ready mounted, and at a few paces distance ; and before I could think 
or reply, I felt myself lifted in the powerful arms of my conductor, 
and gently placed upon my horse. ; 

“ Farewell, donna,” he murmured lowly ; * you will not, I am sure, 
forget Diego.” 

1 looked at him for a moment with strange mixed emotions; bent 
down my head in a farewell gesture, and put my horse into a canter ; 
but if my readers would know the nature of my feelings, | must ai 
once confess myself inadequate to define them. The entire incident 


was compounded of romance, hurry, and mystery, and the impression 
made upon me Was correspondingly my sterious. 
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It was not until I had ridden some miles homeward, and the pure 
sea-breeze breathed refreshingly upon my spirit, that | partially re- 
covered from the horrid spell that was upon me. Believers in the 
glamour of Scotland would have pronounced me bewitched— certain 
it is, that my imagination was most powerfully seized upon. Such a 
mingling of hatred and horror, and of wild, undefinable interest, 
surely never before possessed themselves of the same breast. Wher- 
ever I went, the power was upon me. I arranged and re-arranged all 
the progress of the Spaniard’s passion, all the circumstances of his re- 
venge, and not unfrequently I detected myself palliating the enormity 
of his crimes, or apologizing for Maraqueta’s restored affection ; or 
still oftener, and far more justly, ascribed ail the mischief done to the 
baleful influence of perverted religious indulgences, which had cor- 
rupted and defiled a creation which else had borne the seal of consum- 
mate perfection. 

Many years have now elapsed since I listened to this Andalusian 
history. Forgetfulness has since then kindly thrown her mantle over 
events once intensely interesting, and the course of time effaced thou- 
sands of tender recollections ; but, even now, I taithtully recount the 
tale, and still more vividly recal the impression then made, strength- 
ened and enforced as it was by my subsequent interview with its hero ; 
and though he was to me as a dream—seen for a moment, then lost 
for ever—yet, like the embodied element of evil, or perhaps as the 
impersonation of some fascinating ideality, he stands as a thing apart 
on the tablet of my memory. 1 look upon it, and I see the Spaniard 
folded in his ample cloak, his broad sombrero partially raised, his hand 
clutching the fatal knife, and his keen eyes fixed piercingly upon my 
countenance ; and, at this moment, so vivid and life-like is the por- 
traiture, that I could pencil every Jineament of his looks and attitude ; 
and sure lam that the Andalusian’s prophecy will be literally tulfilled, 
for to the end of life 1 shall remember Diego the Avenger. 
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LORD KILLIKELLY.'! 
BY ABBOTT LEE. 
CHAPTER XL. 


Wuewn Lord Killikelly left Veronese, he turned his face city-ward, 
and arrived, in due process of time, at the entrance of that Temple 
court which was so peculiarly honoured as to be the residence of 
Mrs. Cavanagh. The peer had no sooner entered the narrow precincts 
of that ancient fane, than he became aware of an extraordinary de- 
gree of excitement pervading the locality. On one side, he was most 
unmercifully jostled by a confectioner’s boy with a square flat box of 
pastry on his head; on another, he was crushed up to the wall by a 
wine-merchant’s man ramming him up with a huge basket of black 
bottles, and he was in most imminent danger of being run over from 
behind by a hand-trunk, conveying a goodly quantity of quart bottles 
of Guiness’s best Dublin stout, all honoured, or declared to be 
what they were, by their own green labels. Lord killikelly trusted 
that by patience and perseverance, and the endurance of a few bruises, 
he might possibly manage at last to arrive at the safe retirement 
of Mrs. Cavanagh’s dwelling ; but as he progressed on, the multifarious 
crowd increased with him, until they seemed all to jostle together at 
the desired haven. Mrs. Cavanagh’s door was wide open, and signs 
and sounds of boisterous and even uproarious mirth were echoing from 
within. Everything seemed to have been hastily prepared for a grand 
festival. A plaster of Paris Hebe had been stuck up in the passage, 
and ordered to hold a lamp to light the numerous guests, but having 
been seized with some pugilistic emotion, the fair white band had been 
most cruelly severed from the round white-washed arm, and, Brodie 
not being near, lay upon the floor crushed into little particles of whit- 
ing, and mingled with the fragments of the broken glass of the lamp, 
the whole being anointed with a very fine unction of whale oil. ‘To 
supply the absence without leave of the Hebe candlestick, a couple of 
ill-favoured, ill-odoured tallow candles had been brought up hastily 
out of the kitchen, in sticks that certainly could not have known the 
comfort of cleanliness for the last six months; one of these, having 
broken its back, was drooping and dripping down most sentimentally, 
and the other, having rather too much room in its socket for its 
slender circumference, was waltzing round and round most particularly 
gracefully. | 

It was with no little surprise that Lord Killikelly found that the 
streams of people that bad been pouring in had their confluence at 
Mrs. Cavanagh's dwelling. The confectioner’s trays, the Dublin 
stout, the wine baskets, all came there to anchor; and, beside them, 
there were fishmongers’ boys, with whole regiments of oysters mar- 
shalled in ranks and rows, and lobsters dressed out for a party; 
roasted chickens trom the cookshops, and large carpets of ham spread 
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out upon dishes ; pyramids of oranges, and sacks of nuts: and, in 
short, all the abundance of plenty that could be drawn together, evi- 
dently on a short notice, to do honour to a hasty occasion. 

It was with difficulty that Lord Killikelly made his way through 
this heterogenous mob ; but having done so, he was received with great 
state by his old friend the dirty maid, who was now wearing a per- 
fectly new blonde cap, trimmed with white satin ribbons, and looked 
as if she were conferring a favour in condescending to remember him 
at all; which, however, she did for the sake of the remembrance of 
some certain half-crowns which chinked very prettily in her memory. 

“Tam afraid,” said the peer, “that I am come at a very unseason- 
able time.” The sounds of uproarious laughter were bursting on his 
ear as he spoke. “ Mrs. Cavanagh is engaged with company ?” 

“My lady will be very glad to see you,” said the maid, who 
seemed to think herself only second to her mistress; “her ladyship 
doesn’t wish to forget old friends.” 

“My lady, her ladyship!” repeated the peer to himself with a 
smile. ‘* Well, who would not have a title ?” 

The maid took the candle that was infected with St. Vitus’s dance, 
and which rocked round in its socket very agreeably, and paraded 
Lord Killikelly into the parlour, at the door of which she paused, 
announced Mr. Kelly in a voice of such stentorian power as instantly 
to attract the attention of the whole company within, which consisted 
of a crowd of ladies and gentlemen, such caricatures of fashion as 
would have delighted H. B’s. heart. ‘The gentlemen were looking 
fierce and fine, the ladies lackadaisical and finer. The ladies who 
thought themselves young, and that was the whole of them, wore 
their hair braided below the chin, or in curls that never stopped until 
they reached the waist, and could go no farther ; whilst the heads of 
the gentlemen looked as if their wigs had all gone mad, or were 
standing out in rebellion. It would have been impossible to have 
decided whether the waistcoats and stocks, or the gownsand scarves, 
were the most dashing ; but at all events the glitter of gold, never 
mind its being mosaic, on the feminine side, in the shape of earrings 
and bracelets, and rings and buckles, and chains, outdid the gentle- 
men in the line of watchguards, and studs, and pins, and seals, and 
rings. Lord Killikelly was perfectly dazzled at the display, and 
would have retired, but the lady hostess advanced towards him with 
an air of so much condescension as would have made it a perfect 
stain upon his shield for him to have withdrawn. 

“TI beg your pardon for intruding, Mrs. Cavanagh,” said the peer. 
“T was not aware that you were receiving company.” 

“You make a small mistake, sir,” said a gentleman, an old ac- 
quaintance of ours, with a face redder and fiercer than ever, who 
advanced close up behind the lady, keeping, however, carefully behind 
lgr. “You make a small mistake, sir. ‘There is no Mrs. Cavanagh 
here.” 

“ Mr. Lucius Elphinstone,” began the peer. 

“ Another little mistake,” said the red-faced gentleman. 

Lord Killikelly looked from one to the other; the lady began to 
simper, and lifted up a white handkerchief to her face with a hand 
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gloved in white kid. ‘The peer carried on his scrutiny, beginning at 
the lady's foot, that was im white satin, the dress white satin too; 
some very splendid jewels—not glass, set in—not mosaic, a new 
flaxen wig, and a rich real Frenc h blonde « cap, trimmed —yes —with 
feathers and orange blossoms. 

“IT presume,” suid the peer, a little glimmering of light breaking in 
upon his mental vision through the medium of the orange blossoms— 
* T presume that I am to congratulate you, madam.” 

“ Allow me to introduce,” said the red-faced gentleman—* allow 
me to introduce to you her right honourable ladyship the Baroness 
Omersham.” 

The new baroness simpered abundantly. 

“1 congratulate your ladyship,” said Lord Killikelly ; “ but how is 
aa ? IL thought you were anxious to be the happy man yourself” 

‘And whom else would I suffer to have my widow ?” said the gen- 
tleman, taking courage, and, in emerging partially from behind the 
lady, displayed a costume that savoured mightily of the odour of 
ne wwly-made wedlock ; “ whom else would I suffer to have my buxom 
widow? But I see that you haven’t heard—that you can’t guess— 
youre quite raw—so | suppose I must  eluc idate and enlighten. 
But haven't you seen the papers to-day ? If you had, you would have 
known that I've come in for my title and estates at last—that I’m as 
rich as a Jew—that I’m rolling in money—that I’ve married my 
widow, and that we are keeping it up—and that I am my self, in my 
own right, the real right honourable Baron Omersham.” 

“T wish you joy,” said the peer, “and congratulate you doubly— 
on the acquisition of your title, and the possession of this fair lady’ s 
hand.” 

* Then you don't bear malice ?” asked the new baron, with some 
slight signs of anxiety. 

“ Not. a whit,” replied the peer. 

“ You can't have her yourself now.” 

“T must resign myself to the loss.” 

“Well, then, shake hands, old fellow.” 

Lord Killikelly did shake hands, and the new baron, in the exube- 
rance of his joy, seemed to have contracted quite as great a friendship 
for him as before he had felt enmity. He repe atedly assured him 
that he was a good fellow, that he should stay and sup with them, 
share in their jollification, have a bed for the night, visit them every 
day, go down with himself and his lady to his Scotch castles, hunt 
with him, shoot with him, fish with him, and borrow his money; for 
all which offers of favour and friendship Lord Killikelly professed 
himself, of course, infinite ‘ly obliged. ; 

As the first favour which he could seize upon, Lord Killikelly took 
the fat hand of the newly-made buxom baroness, and led her as 
much apart from the company as the limits of the rooms permitted. 
* Mr. Wickham, madam—where is Mr. Wickham ?” 

“I'm sure, Mr. Kelly, that I've asked him often enough to come 


down. I'm sure I quite be ‘gged and prayed of him, and so did Mr. 
Lucius—I mean the baron.” 


« Amd where is he ?” 
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“Up in his own room, quite cross and sulky like. It’s very dis- 
obliging of him not to come down and make one of us, and I'm sure 
I've been quite a mo quite a sister to him ever since he came 
into the house.” 

« And he would not ?” 

“Wouldn't! He was as obstinate as a mule; and he might have 
done it, because it would have looked well, as he happens to be the 
nephew of a real lord, and quite in our own class. It would have 
sounded well in the papers.” 

“« Never mind; you will soon have plenty of better acquaintance.” 

“To be sure we shall, and, in fact, we are going next week to visit 
Mr. Wickham’s uncle, and that was one of the reasons why we wanted 
Mr. Wickham down so much to-night.” : 

“Mr. Wickham’s uncle ?” 

“Yes; he’s a relation of Mr. Mark Phillicody, and we've pro- 
mised Mr. Mark to go down to Wimbledon, and be introduced to 
him.” 

“Indeed !” 

“Yes. Mr. Mark is making up a party, and as Mr. Lucius— I 
mean my lord the baron —is quite one of the high aristocracy, and I 
am —— ” 

“ My lady baroness.” 

“Yes, just so—why, I thought we might as well get acquainted 
with afew of our own set, more especially as Mr. Mark says that 
Lord Killikelly will be delighted to see us.” 

“Where is Mr. Mark ¢” asked Lord Killikelly in some alarm. 

“(Q here—somewhere about.” 

Lord Killikelly cast rather a nervous 
could not discover Mark in the crowd. 

“] must just go up and speak to Mr. Wickham, with your permission.” 

“To be sure, and perhaps he would come down with you after all. 
Don't stop too long, because supper will be ready soon.” 

“ Your ladyship is very kind,” said the peer, internally resolving to 
escape Mark by slipping out of the house the moment his interview 
with Wiekham should be over, whilst the bride, having forgotten that 
she was anything more than Mrs. Cavanagh during the latter part of 
their interview, was reminded of her importance by the peer's 
“your ladyship,” and sailed back to her place with all the dignity 
that became her rank. 

But Lord Killikelly had reckoned without his host in thinking to 
escape Mr. Mark Phillicody, who, with the tantalizing tact of a cat, 
had suffered him to reach the door before he seized upon him, and 
then with a spring, half harlequin and half tiger, pounced eagerly 
upon him. Lord Killikelly was on the first moment embarrassed how 
to receive Mark. for he remembered the sort of war which there had 
existed between them, and he knew not whether now he ought to look 
fer peace; but his doubt was soon removed by the exhibition of a 
new turn in that gentleman's temper, which, being an amicable one, 
he thought best to receive amicably. . ings Ape 

“Mr. Kelly,” said Mark, (so, thought the peer, my incognito 18 still 
safe,) “I declare it's quite a treat to see you.” 
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Lord Killikelly could not look as if he thought it any treat to be 
seen. 

“You cannot return the compliment,” said Mark, “I see that 
well enough, and so don't try. 1on’t suppose I wonder at that, for, 
to own the truth, I have been something like a thorn in your side, 
though I did it on account of a stupid blunder which I can hardly 
how tell how I fell into; but now I'm something like our friend the 
new baron here—I hope you don’t bear malice.” . . . 

“I suppose I must try not,” said the peer with a faint smile, “ since 
you wish it.” 

“1 do wish it,” said Mark, ‘‘ for, in sober seriousness, I like you as 
Mr. Kelly amazingly well. You have borne all my bantering in a 
very gentlemanly sort of way, and you are, upon the whole, one of the 
best fellows I ever met with.” 

Lord Killikelly bow d. 

“I don’t flatter you the least in the world—not I. You have too 
much good sense for me to try that on, and really you would be very 
agreeable, what with your sense, and what with your kindness, if you 
were not quite so stiff in your manner to me. If you would only be 
a little sociable, you and I would be the best friends in the world.” 

“ Do you think you could help bearing malice, whatever you might 
find out in me?’’ asked the peer. 

“Not a jot. I like you prodigiously—yes, you and your preux 
chevalier manner too; only you don't like my cavalier sort of a way 
at all.” 

* Well, if I give over being stiff, you are to give over being tire- 
some. 

“ A bargain.” 

* But for how long ?” 

“ Why, for ever and a day.” 

* Done.” 

* Done.” 

“Well, now I'll tell you why I've been such a’ thorough-bred 
plague to you. I thought all the while that you were that precious 
relation of ours that has been despising us all his life, Lord Killikelly ; 
but I found out my mistake, for I pestered and pestered at his door, 
till at last I got admission to him, and then I found that I had been 
wrong with a vengeance.” 

“ You had an interview ?” 

“ Yes, after besieging the place, and threatening all sorts of tor- 
ments, I at last got in.” 

“And you saw ——— ?” 

“QO yes, I saw Lord Killikelly, one of the greatest Solomons 
travestied that my eyes have been comforted with for a long while. 
I'm sure that I heartily beg your pardon for mistaking you for him.” 

* You did not admire him ?” 


“QO yes, I did. He was such a treat—such a fop—such a fool. 
Ha! ha! ha!” 


“ You were satisfied ?” 
“ Satisfied! yes, to my heart’s content; the largest heart would 
have been well satisfied. I promise you I made him stare.” 
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“] don’t doubt it. You have made me stare sometimes.” 

«Q, our sparklings up have been nothing to the flame I put him 
into; and yet—would you believe it ?—he had the impudence to come 
and visit us at Bermondsey.” 

“What, that same fellow you saw at Lord Killikelly’s house ?” 

“Yes, that same fellow —Lord Killikelly himself.” ” 

“It was assurance !" said the peer. 

“Yes, and he just set up my mother’s and Phoebe’s head for two 
weathercocks, and amused himself with blowing first one round, and 
then the other.” 

“And your father ?” 

“QO, he vowed that he hated lords, and wouldn't even see him.” 

“Mr. Phillicody is a sensible man.”’ 

“Yes, there's something in him at the bottom, though everybody 
doesn’t find it out. But my lord managed to make a pretty revel- 
rush in our family affairs, for all that: Phoebe has turned Harry 
Hooke off, and my mother talks of a separation and claiming a join- 
ture.” 

“ Why and how ?”’ 

“My lord persuaded Pheebe that her turned-up nose and her con- 
nexions entitled her to make a great alliance ; so she turned up the 
said nose at Harry, preparatory to looking out. And then he per- 
suaded my mother that he could not introduce her into society unless 
she first eu¢ Bermondsey and soapboiling, and took a villa in the 
country ; and as my father happens slightly to disapprove of these 
trifling changes in his family, we have had a good many kicks up.” 

“ Quite family matters.” 

“Yes; but he is just getting slightly out of favour with our femi- 
nine gender at home, for all these fine things. He took it. into his 
head that he would visit at the Rowlands, and there he has just 
managed to make a mess of it.” 

“ As how ?” 

“Why, he has offended Veronese by contriving to fall in love with 
her, and my mother and Phoebe happen, for once, to be offended at 
the same cause. ‘Why,’ say they, ‘could not he fall in love with 
Phoebe?’ And then he has offended my artist uncle by finding fault 
with his paintings, and that you know to be a most unpardonable 
offence. Veronese looks as black as thunder at him, and uncle se 
that he has no feeling for the arts, and can't endure the odour of his 
name.” 

“And Mrs. Rowland ?”’ 

“QO, aunt Rowland has been bought by presents of sundry veils 
and scarves, and shawls, and dresses, and dozens of wine, and West- 
phalia hams, and tongues, and cakes, and all sorts of things ; so she 
is pretty sweet upon him.” 

“ And how is all this to end?” 

“I'll tell you; I've got it all arranged.” 

“ Why, how ?”’ : 

“ Hark you; I know that Lord Killikelly would be fit to hang him- 
self if he were to receive a public visit from my vulgar mamma (mind, 
I don’t allow anybody else to call her vulgar) and all our family. tribe; 
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so, just to cure him of family meddling, 1 am arranging a “ops Visit, 


I have found out that Lord Killikelly is going down to his place at 
Wimbledon with a few fashionables, so I am making up a party to 
visit him too.” 

“ A party ?” 

“ A party, yes; and a pretty party we shall make up from our 
Bermondsey house, all smelling of soap. There will be my pretty 
mamma as fine as fivepence, and Phoebe finer. As to dad, I don't 
think a steam-engine would drag him there.” 

« And who else ?” 

“QO, aunt Rowland, with her everlasting complaints, that never 


. wear out, like India-rubber—she has promised; and I’m having a try 


with uncle Rowland, but that’s a hard fight. He hates the sight of 
Lord Killikelly —says that he is worse than any Goth or Vandal—that 
he quizzed his paintings—that he has no more feeling for the arts 
than a chimney-sweeper. As for me, I am quite in favour; I've 
turned such a devotee to the arts, I’m descanting on lines and colour- 
ing all the day long; and I’m persuading him that Lord Killikelly 
has got some of the works of the old masters at Wimbledon, such 
wonderful uniques, that foreigners come from abroad to see them: so 
he is just comfortably hanging like Mahomet’s coffin, and I scarcely 
know which way the beam will kick.” 

* And Miss Rowland ?” 

“Is one of the most unmanageable of her own unmanageable sex ; 
a proud, obstinate, self-willed, imperious piece of goods, that you can 
neither coax nor threaten.” 

“ Stay, stay; my conscience will not let me listen to you, for | 
confess myself her friend.” 

“ Yes, you manage them very prettily in Lisson Grove ; you lead 
them about like lambs in silken strings. I suppose that Veronese will 
want to canonize you some of these days; and old uncle Rowland 
says that you have the finest feeling for the arts he ever met with, and 
0 Lord Killikelly is wholly unworthy of the honour of tying your 
shoe. 

* Do you mean to announce your visit to Lord Killikelly ?” 

* Do you think I would be such a fool? No, certainly, he would 
escape me then. No, no. Besides, the whole spice of the spree will 
be the taking him by surprise. The dose would not do his pride half 
the good, if he knew what was coming.” 

“It strikes me, however, that your party will hardly be com- 
plete. Mrs. Phillicody will go?” and Lord Killikelly counted on his 
finger-ends. 

* Yes.” 

“And Miss Phoebe ?” 

* Yes,” 

“ Mr. Phillicody 2” 

“ No,” 

“ Mrs. Rowland ?” 

* Yes,” 

* Veronese *" 

* No.” 
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“« Mr. Rowland ¢” 

« Doubtful.” 

“Well, it seems to me a great pity that such a notable plot should 
fail. Shall we join forces? Will you take me into partnership ? 
Shall I help you?” 

“Capital! You dear old fellow! Why, I shall dote upon you as 
much as uncle Rowland does.” 

«I must undertake the unmanageable ones, Veronese and her 
father.” 

“You don’t know all the difficulties. Veronese will not go, because 
Lord Killikelly presumes to admire her; Mrs. Rowland will go, be- 
cause she hopes that there may be something more in it than mere 
flash, and she would like extremely to be mother-in-law to a lord; 
Mr. Rowland will not, because he is astonished at the presumption of 
such a man—so vain, and frivolous, and empty-headed, and having no 
feeling for painting—presuming to look up to Veronese.” 

“] am quite of the same opinion.” 

“ Maugre his being a lord ?” 

“ Notwithstanding the difficulties, I do not despair. But Mrs. 
Cavanagh ?” 

““O fie!—the Baroness Omersham ;—another of the odd tricks in 
this game of life.” 

“Odd enough, indeed ; but the cards are sometimes strangely shuf- 
fled. I never believed that Mr. Lucius had any such claims either 
on title or money.” 

“ Nor anybody else. They are delighted to be of our party. The 
baron, with his fondness for whisky and good cheer, and the baroness, 
with her rawness and gaucherie—they will be a couple of exquisites to 
take to Wimbledon.” 

“It will be a perfect treat.” 

“Of course you must come too; you must have your share of the 
fun.” 

“TI would not miss it for the world. But now I want to slip 
away ; this noise and confusion will very well cover my retreat.” | 

Mark’s eyes were lit up for a moment with their old expression of 
mischief, but relented again. ‘No, I won't plague you any more—I 
won’t play the old man on Sinbad’s back. Go, if you like, but be 
sure not to forget this day week.” 

“Tam not likely to forget it,” said the peer. G ; 

The peer knew pretty well the locality of W ickham’s apartment, 
and wended his way towards it. There was a strange contrast be- 
tween the riotous noisiness of the scenes below and the desolate con- 
fusion that reigned above. As Lord Killikelly ascended the stairs, 
shouts of uproarious revelry broke upon his ear, and when he reached 
the first landing he could scarcely make his way without trampling 
under foot as many cloaks and great-coats, and hats, and bonnets, 
and male clogs, and female clogs, and sticks, and umbrellas, inter- 
spersed with skeleton caps, and various articles of costume, which 
had been considered good enough to come in by their fair owners, but 
which had given place to newer and finer finery since their arrival ;— 


so many of such like things there were, say we, as might have been 
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the foundation of a fortune for a Jew, and the straits were made 
more difficult of passage by means of sundry trays of dismissed 
glasses, and a few broken a bottles, and snuffer-trays, and 
discarded plates of orange-peel and nutshells, which had been trans- 
ported there to be out of the way of the quality, until such time as 
those of the establishment, whose good-will and pleasure it might be 
to look after them, should see fit and well to call them to order :— 
through all these, and sundry other obstacles, did Lord Killikelly 


wend his way until he had safely mounted up to the second story of 


that old disorderly house, and stood at the discoloured door which se- 
parated him from Wickham. Here he paused and listened, but all 
was as silent as a churchyard, now and then broken upon by, and 
painfully contrasted with, the sound of some sudden strain of wassail 
from below. “ And to this has poor Wickham condemned himself!” 
thought the peer; “he who was nursed in love and luxury. How 
much harder is the slow perseverance in a determined resolution, than 
any at once executed act of the highest heroism. A few heedless 
words, spoken in utter idleness and the absence of all thought, divided 
us. They have been the means of proving Wickham’s entire dis- 
“velco Sone for he well knew that I never withdrew from him in 
my anger a single paltry sovereign, and yet he has chosen to starve 
himself, and live here—Aere—without me—unkind boy! and I, who 
am, or ought to be, the offended party, am at last about to solicit 
him, instead of him soliciting me. Well—so would I have it, and it 
should have been sooner done, but to save him from those time-serving, 
mercenary Hamiltons ; for, after all, I have not been angry with poor 
Wickham—at least not very—through any part of this affair.” 

Nobody can possibly deceive us half so well as we can deceive 
ourselves, 

Another burst of merriment from below roused Lord Killikelly 
from his soliloquy. “It is high time this comedy should end,” and 
he tapped gently, almost irresolutely, at the door; for, in spite of all 
his philosophy, the peer felt a little natural emotion. No answer was 
returned, and he repeated his summons ; still all was quiet, and Lord 
Killikelly, ina momentary fear that the bird was flown, gently opened 
the door, and walked quietly into the room. 

Nothing could be more dismal than the aspect of the apartment into 
which he now entered. An unswept hearth covered over with cin- 
ders, an expiring fire, giving those melancholy cracklings which are 
like its dying groans, a carpet bag and a portmanteau lying on the 
floor, — of torn paper scattered about, and two letters, one di- 
rected to himself, the other to Veronese Rowland, lying on the table ; 
all these things met his eye by the dim light of an unsnuffed candle 
that was flickering and flaring in a dirty candlestick, and showed 
Wickham himself seated in an attitude of hopelessness, his elbows 
on the table, his face buried in his hands, and everything about him 
announcing a careless desolation. 

Lord Killikelly gulped a certain choking in the throat; he was de- 
termined not to be sentimental, and then, with a fictitious cough that 
effectually roused poor Wickham, exclaimed, as nearly like what he 


should have done in former days after a short separation, “ Ah, Wick- 
ham, my dear fellow, how are vou 2?” 
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Wickham lifted up his head, and looked confounded. 

“ Heard you were going to make a start for the country to-morrow. 
Couldn't spare you just now—just come to tell you so.” 

Amazement chained poor Wickham's tongue. 

“Come along—haven’t a moment's time to spare. Ordered your 
old rooms to be quite ready, and good fires to be in them. Come, 
Wickham, can't stay—amazingly cold here, and the candle will be out 
in a minute.” 

The flickering light showed Wickham with many an emotion con- 
flicting in his face. 

“Come, Wickham, come—how idle you are! and you know | 
always was impatient all my life long, Wickham—not a word—I will 
not hear a word! Come, my dear fellow, come!" 

As Lord Killikelly spoke, the last end of the miserable tallow 
candle sank in its socket, and with a puff of nauseous smoke and 
vapour expired. The peer instantly seized the hand of his bewildered 
nephew, and groped the way to the door, drawing him after him, and 
thus they made their way down the old staircase, and through the 
chaos of medley articles congregated on the landing, only breaking a 
very few glasses, and trampling on a small number of bonnets, until 
they reached the immediate neighbourhood of the festive scene, 
where the two great enlivening spirits of the world, ight and noise, 
were reigning very powerfully. Not another word was spoken between 
them. Lord Killikelly felt the grateful pressure of Wickham’s hand 
as he withdrew his own, and linked his arm instead, and thus together 
they walked out of that Temple court, Lord Killikelly’s heart dancing 
with the joy of generosity, and Wickham perfectly bewildered with 
emotion, which confusion of mind was tenfold increased when he 
found himself once more seated, side by side with his uncle, by the 
cheerful fire of his splendid drawing-room, and once more attended 
by the dignified Stapleton. 


CHAPTER XLII, 

On the same day week, the events of which we recorded in our 
last chapter, there was no slight commotion in the soapboiler’s man- 
sion at Bermondsey. The house was astir betimes in the morning, 
and there was all the bustle and excitement, which, like a flourish of 
trumpets, usher in most of the transactionable affairs of life, such as 
weddings and christenings, and so on. Mrs. Phillicody came down, 
like many other fat matronly ladies in a morning, just anyhow, and 
Pheebe with her hair ex papilotte, and her dress with the supernumerary 
hooks and eyes unemployed. The tempers of the different parties 
who crowded round that good fire in the soapboiler’s little parlour 
were as various as their characters. Mrs. Phillicody was courageous 
on the strength of her family connexions, and feeling herself in- 
hnitely her husband’s superior on that account, considered that he 
took a great liberty in ever contradicting her. Phoebe, of course, 
was her second, and ready to fight with her tongue to the last. 
Mark had gone off to see who were going, or not going, from Lisson 
Grove to Wimbledon. A plate of hot toast was swimming 1) butter 
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before the fire, and had begun to fry, and another of rolls had already 
got rather scorched, much to the ladies’ discomfiture, before the 
little soapboiler himself made his appearance at the table. 

“ Why, how late you are! Good gracious me, dressed ! 

“ Yes, dressed,” said the gentleman; “ why shouldn't I dress as 
well as you? Yes, and pretty figures you are with all your extra- 
vagance, and your fine this, that, and the other. I wouldn’t be a fine 
lady one time, and a slut another. I hate a halfpenny head and a 
farthing tail.” 

‘‘ Everybody's in dishabille sometimes,” said Mrs. Phillicody. 

“1 wouldn't be talked at,” said Phebe. 

“I wish somebody would come and catch you, miss, with your wig 
like a hedgehog, and your gown without a string or a button, and 
your shoes down at heel, all slipshod.” 

“ We shall be dressed by-and-bye,” said the matron. 

“ And why not have done it at once, and been decent ?” 

‘It doesn’t do to dress before breakfast,” said Phoebe, “it doesn't 
last—it doesn’t stand for anything—it doesn’t do, One gets quite 
stale.” 

‘* Yes, and stale enough you'll be, with all your dressing, by-and-bye, 
miss, 

«La, pal” 

“ Yes, miss, now that you've disgusted Harry Hooke, you'll not 
get anybody else to look at you.” 

“La, pa! I'm sure I shall—plenty!” 

“ Lord Killikelly, says—" interposed Mrs. Phillicody. 

* Lord Killikelly! pah! psha!” 

“ Well, but, Mr. Phillicody, where are you going to-day ?” 

* Out.” 

“ I suppose so; but where ?” 

“ What's that to you?” 

* La, pa!” 

“ Hold your tongue, miss.” 

Pheebe shook herself, turned up her nose, and muttered. 

“Where's all the money I gave you, miss, to buy your wedding 
finery ?” 

Phabe would not answer. 

“ Ay, miss, where's the money, I say? ha, miss! you and your 
mother deserve to be taken up for swindlers, for getting money under 
false pretences. You got I don’t know how much money out of me, 
and where is it now, miss, I should like to know ?” 

Still Pheebe spoke not. 

“ Have you lost your tongue, girl? you can jabber fast enough 
sometimes. ©, vou're sulky proud.” ~ 

Pheebe continued obstinately silent. 

“ If | were not the most patient man alive,” shouted Mr. Phillicody, 
beginning to rave and stamp, “ I should be in the most confounded 
passion in less than no time! Won't you find your tongue, miss, won't 
you!" ° 

‘* For goodness sake, why won't you speak, Pheebe ?” interposed 
Mrs. Phillicody. ** What's the use of having all this piece of work for 
vothing ?” 
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« Pa told me to hold my tongue, and I won’t speak,” said Phoebe. 

« Well, then, don’t,” said the soapboiler, seemingly as if under the 
influence of some fresh recollection ; “1 dare say you'll jabber fast 
enough when I'm gone.” 

« And where are you going?” asked Mrs. Phillicody. 

“| suppose I may go where I please!” snarled Mr. Phillicody ; 
“you are going where you please; but go, of course, go! make 
yourselves as ridiculous as ever you please, and the more the better.” 

“ We are going to visit among the nobility—I suppose you are 
going among low vulgar people.” 

«JI shall go when I please, and to whomever I please, and with 
whom I please.” 

Just at this juncture, for the happy preservation of the peace, 
there came a knock at the door, and before Pheebe could have time 
torun away Harry Hooke entered the room, looking so handsome 
and frank and manly, that even Phoebe could not help, in her secret 
heart, feeling a trifle of vexation at having thrown him away, and 
something amounting to chagrin at being caught such a figure- As 
to Harry, he shook hands very cordially with the little soapboiler, 
rather coolly with his lady, and only gave Phebe a formal bow. He 
and his host had lately been great cronies, and the ladies could not 
but perceive that there was some secret between them which made 
them exchange glances and look very pleased and triumphant. What 
it could be was impossible to guess, but there certainly was a sort of 
smirkingness and smilingness between them that portended some- 
thing or other, and set the ladies’ brains brewing to find it out.  Fi- 
nally, the two gentlemen went off together with many “ nods and 
becks and wreathed smiles,” leaving the mother and daughter grave, 
full of mysterious wonder as to what could be in their stupid heads, 
and determined, as they were too full of their own affairs to search 
out the matter to-day, to sift it thoroughly through and through on 
the morrow ; after which they proceeded to dress in the grandest 
possible style, falling into the mode of some country ladies, who ge- 
nerally contrive to put six things on in the stead of one, so that they 
may be half a dozen times finer than other people; and having ac- 
complished this purpose all in due time, they were likewise in due 
time joined by Mark, with the news that the artist Rowland, with his 
wife and Veronese, had all set off for Wimbledon before his arrival, 
having thus stolen a march, and in due time it was announced that 
the baron and baroness Omersham were at the end of the court, and 
that their own carriage, which nobody was to know had _ been hired, 
was likewise there; and so, after the slight hindrance of the baron’s 
getting out and begging a little whisky and water, because the cold 
had made him thirsty, and the baroness just being over-persuaded to 
take a thimbleful of brandy to keep the cold out,—after these trifling 
hindrances they all got into their vehicles, with all the éclat of a mob 
of chimney-sweepers and pot-boys around, and having only occasion to 
return twice ; once for Mrs. Phillicody’s reticule, and once for Phabe's 
eau-de-cologne, that young lady never embrocating her handker- 
chief until three minutes previous to entering a dwelling, for the sake 
of her sweetness being fresh ; the party was at last, we say, all hap- 
pily in cavalcade for Wimbledon. 
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CHAPTER XLII. 


Joyously rang out the bells of Wimbledon church. The day was 
as fine as day could be; and blessed, they say, Is the bride that the 
sun shines upon, and the sun was shining on a bride in Wimbledon 
church. Rebecca, our old friend Rebecca, stood at that altar in 
tears—tears the sign of a full heart, of strong emotion, for the hap- 
piest bridal must often involve the deepest feeling, and be embalmed 
and sanctified with tears. For ourselves, we should not love a smiling 
bride. There, we say, stood Rebecca, her eyes dim, her limbs tot- 
tering, her cheek pale, all her senses in confusion; and there by her 
side stood Paul Burnet, the young clergyman, calm, composed, manly, 
as if perfectly satisfied and happy, and without a single doubting 
thought of the wisdom of the action he was doing, but with an air of 
gentle soothing tenderness towards her with whom the future mazes 
of this life were to be trodden, with whom its pleasures and its pains 
were to be shared, which she rather fe/é than saw. It may be a 
sad fancy, but we have sometimes thought that marriage to a woman 
was something like death—* a bourne from whence no traveller re- 
turns’ —the same unknown future—another new existence—the same 
uncertainty—But away with the sorrowful! there is enough of that in 
life, and on with our tale. 

Notwithstanding our own dismalness, never was a happier bridal, 
nor one entered into under happier auspices, than that of Rebecca 
Warwick and of the Reverend Paul Burnet: what though a tear or 
two rolled down the cheeks of two of her bridemaids, our old friend 
Grace and our loving Susan, for can sisters give up a sister, and 
know that they are supplanted by another who shall be nearer and 
dearer, without a tear ’ yet, nevertheless and notwithstanding, never 
was a blither wedding. It was a white wedding, because Lord Kil- 
likelly liked white weddings. ‘There stood Rebecca in her white 
silk dress, muffled up in swansdown, but without any orange blossoms ; 
and there stood behind her two sisters, and Veronese Rowland, al! 
acting as bridesmaids. Yes, Veronese was there holding the bride's 
white kid gloves. And side by side with her, behind the young cler- 
gyman, stood Walter Wickham, acting as bridesman, and looking as 
differently from the Walter Wickham of our late acquaintance as 
misery and happiness can look, and there too was Lord Killikelly to 
give the bride away—and he was happiest of the happy, for he was 
enjoying that highest and purest of all pleasures upon earth, the joy 
most like the joy of divinity—he was in the act of making others 
happy. But everything gets over in time, the happiest and the sad- 
dest things, and so at last that was over. The officiating clergyman 
had gone over his sonorous part, the bridegroom had said his say 
calinty and clearly, and Rebecca had spoken so as nobody could hear; 
and so at last that was done that could not be undone, if anybody 
had wished it: but nobody did wish it. The bride wiped her eyes 
and took back her gloves ; the bridesmaids dexterously whisked away 
the diamond globules that were running to waste down their 
cheeks, and began to smile ; everybody shook hands with everybody, 
and they all congratulated each other: and the pew-opencr who 
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brought the hartshorn Was sent away, that not being wanted; and 
finally, after signing names In a monstrous large book, some of which 
were signed in the wrong places, and one of which was to be signed 
no more, they all got into some very handsome carriages, which were 
standing at the church door—the new-married pair, of course, first 
and together ; and after being well gazed at by as many inquisitive eyes 
as could manage it, round rolled the wheels and off they went, leaving 
only traces on the memory and tracks on the road behind them. 

Well, sure enough there was a very magnificent breakfast spread 
out for them on their return, at Lord Killikelly’s mansion at Wim- 
bledon, quite in an old-fashioned style of plenty, and a cake of no 
very stinted dimensions ; and there was Mrs. Burnet, the young cler- 
gyman’s mother, whose feelings would not allow her to go with them 
to the church, who blessed her son, and received Rebecca as her 
daughter ; and there were uncle and aunt Rowland, who wished them 
all sorts of joy, and everybody was, ah! so happy, that they were only 
atraid it would not last. : 

“ And, now,” said Lord Killikelly, “am I quite and cordially for- 
given for all my deceptions and misdemeanours among you ?” 

“ Ah, forgiven is not the right word,” said they nearly all and at 
once. 

“ And you, my dear sir?” said Lord Killikelly to the artist, who 
locked somewhat sorrowful and disappointed. 

“ IT seem to have lost a friend,” replied the artist. “ I care but lit- 
tle for your rank—what are lords to me? You will now never come 
any more and chat with me whilst 1 am painting—no, no, we shall 
never more talk together of the arts in our old sociable way again.” 

“IT should be very unhappy if I thought we should not. But lis- 
ten to me—I have a plan to propose. I hope you will not think 
it selfish ; but you know we are relations as well as friends, so I 
count upon your kindness. You would confer an everlasting favour on 
me, if you would enter into some arrangement with me to go down 
to my seat in Westmorland, and exercise your genius in some works 
of art to adorn the place—something that may be handed down to 
posterity—things that may make the place noted. I should feel it 
my interest as well my duty to make you and Mrs. Rowland as com- 
tortable there as possible. Ofcourse you would have your own suite 
of rooms, and all that.” 

The painter's face brightened up ; Veronese saw through the whole, 
and was starting forward to interfere, when she felt herself held firmly 
back by the hand of Walter Wickham. 

“ Of course,” resumed Lord Killikelly, “ it is my interest to keep 
your works in the family, both for the honour as well as for their in- 
trinsic value; and though it would be out of the power of any single 
individual, unless perhaps of a crowned head, to offer you anything 
like a fair remuneration for your valuable time, yet still such as I 
could give ——” . 

“It is not that. it is not that!” exclaimed the artist; ‘ it Is the 
having our works appreciated—appreciated—and people are such 
Goths and Vandals —we are quite in one of the dark ages. I should 
like it; 1 should like to do something for my family —something 
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worthily-—for posterity; but I should never see you by my ease] 
there. 

“ On the contrary, I should be there at least six months in the year. 

“Matthew! Matthew!” nudged and whispered Mrs. Rowland. 
* Don't be a fool! don’t hesitate. Why, we shall be master and mis- 
tress all the time he is away.’ 

The artist did not hear the whisper. He understood only that 
Lord Killikelly had said that he should have six months of his society. 

“I shall be so happy—and Veronese will be so happy—and she 
shall help me—she paints very prettily—has such a fine feeling tor 
the arts.” 

‘ Then it is a bargain ?” said Lord Killikelly, and “ A bargain,” 
nteaial the artist; whe ‘reupon they shook hands very cordially, 
and if that was not the first, it was certainly the best bargain that 
ever the painter made in his life. 

As to Veronese, she struggled to interfere, but Walter Wickham 
proved to have a particularly strong grasp ; and asshe did not very 
well like to show her temper on this holiday occasion, or to let Wick- 
ham see any of those black looks with which she had been in the 
habit of favouring the fictitious Lord Killikelly, having a slight idea 
that they were not truly becoming to her complexion, why, she lost 
time in the contest, and the affair was settled without her having been 
able to put a word in to the matter; and afterwards, when it was all 
over, and she saw her father looking more satisfied and happy in the 
acknowledgment and recognition of his genius than she ever remem- 
bered to have seen him, and full ten years younger, and perceived 
that her mother had, fora while at least, lost that discontented ex- 
pression of countenance which habit had made a second nature, why 
then, we say, Veronese could only give up the matter with a sigh, 

«“ That sigh is treason to our general happiness,’ said Wic *kham, 
* and an especial injury to myself.” 

oe Ww hy sor” 

** Because my uncle installed me into the office of your guardian 
sprite to-day, and ch: arged me to see that you were happy.” 

Veronese, without knowing why, began to feel herself very disa- 
greeably confused, and her guardian sprite, instead of seeming 1n- 
jured, appeared to be perfectly well pleased and satisfied at the cir- 
ea 

‘ This arrangement makes me very happy,” resumed Lord killi- 
kelly. “ We shall be quite a family party. Mr. Burnet and my dear 

cousin Rebecca are going to take possession of their new parson- 
age—the living is attached to my estate, and Mr. Burnet is kind 
enough to fill it. Even when there is the will, how seldom do circum- 
stances favour our particular plans and inclinations so much! Perhaps 
ina fortnight’s time you could all be re ‘ady—Grace and my little 
Susan go to take care of me, and Mrs. Burnet goes to take care of 
them. Do you think, my dear Mrs. Rowland, you could manage to be 
ready ¢ 

“(Q, in less time, thank you, my lord.” 

* That is very kind. And you, my dear Veronese 7" 

Veronese blushed and hesitated. 
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«QO, I dare say you have a great deal to do—get Wickham to help 
you,” said Lord Killikelly, with a sort of merry mischievous laugh : and 
Veronese began to consider whether or not she should be offended. 
when everybody beginning to laugh, she thought she might as well 
laugh too. Very fortunately, however, just at this moment the pom- 
pous Stapleton entered, and announced visitors, which visitors were 
none other than Mr. Phillicody, the soapboiler of Bermondsey, and 
Mr. Harry Hooke. ; 

The little soapboiler looked at first very shy and disposed to be 

restive, glancing his eye uneasily round the spacious apartments, and 
seemingly measuring himself with the loftiness of the room, and look- 
ing most particularly invidiously at the tall Stapleton ; but these symp- 
toms of discontent vanished as Lord Killikelly approached with a 
frank and open air, and, shaking him cordially by the hand, bade him 
heartily welcome. ‘* This is very kind of you, Mr. Phillicody,” said 
the peer ; “ now we are quite a family party. 1 told you you would 
find all your old friends here. I wanted it to be complete, and I feel 
really obliged to you for accepting my invitation. You know I have 
often lunched with you, so it is but fair of you to give me an opportu- 
nity of returning your hospitality.” 
a “ Why, my lord,” returned the little soapboiler, “ those seem to be 
quite old times; and I did like you when you seemed to be nobody but 
good-natured, kind-spoken, honest, straightforward Mr. Kelly, with 
not a bit of nonsense about you.” 

* And won't you like me now ?”’ said Lord Killikelly, stretching out 
his hand with a smile; “am I altered in anything but a name, and 
you know ‘ what's in a name ?’”’ 

“Why, I don’t think you are,” exclaimed Mr. Phillicody, and they 
shook hands again upon the strength of it much more cordially than 
before. ‘ I don’t see that you have a bit of pride. As different trom 
that other fellow that pretended to be you, as a church from a wheel- 
barrow. Goodness! what will Phacbe and the old woman say when 
they find out what a couple of fools they are? I’m in great hopes that 
it will cure them of the disorder called folly all their lives long.” 

“| hope we shall all be the wiser for our various lessons,” said the 
peer; “ and we must not be too severe; because, after all, had I not 
taught my valet to personate myself, he would neither have had the 
opportunity nor the daring; so I have still myself in a great measure 
to blame, and I must even divide the fault with him. But where are 
your ladies? I hope they are not far behind, for we are wishing for 
our dénouement before we take our wedding-breakfast.”’ : 

“QO, they will be in a hurry enough to get here, never fear!” re- 
plied the soapboiler ; “ after we came away, they had nothing to do 
but to dress. They'll be sure to be here soon enough.” 

“And did they suspect nothing ? Were you able to keep our se- 
cret ¢” 

“Keep a secret! I'll match myself against anybody for that! 
Catch anybody getting anything out of me!” 

‘You are a married miracle!” said the peer. . 

“O my lord, there’s no difficulty in keeping a secret atter you lave 
been married a twelvemonth.”’ 


“And Mr. Hooke 7” 
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«O, Hooke’s true blue. Besides, he and Phaebe are not friends. 
Your representative turned her head—made her whistle Harry of — 
told her she must have a lord—carriages—country-seats—settlements 
—I don’t know what! I wish I had him under my care.” 

* Perhaps, as the counterfeit Lord Killikelly did the mischief, the real 
one may be able to rectify it; at least I must try. We will endeavour 
to put things on their old footing for Mr. Hooke, and he must promise 
to bear ne malice.” 

“QO, my lord, not I. We can settle old accounts afterwards, and 
leave them to bear interest till then.” 

“Ah, Rebecca, do you hear that?” said the peer; “there's a 
threat to be uttered in the presence of a bride! Don’t you feel quite 
frightened 7” 

But Rebecca only looked at the young clergyman and smiled; and 
he looked at her and smiled too, and she didn’t look frightened at all. 

“And Mr. Mark?” said the peer; “my old friend and my old 
plague, Mr. Mark, have you escaped his vigilance 7” 

« Yes, we've tricked Mark, you and I together, my lord. Mark was 
so busy looking after other people, that he quite forgot to inspect his 
old dad at home. O yes, you and I have done it nicely. | Mark has 
not the least idea that that fellow, your servant, is not you yoursell, 
or that yeu are yourself, and he has nothing in the world in his head 
but plaguing my lord with bringing him a lot of vulgar visitors to be 
ashamed of, thinking too that he shall cure him of meddling, and them 
of running after lords. He will be here directly with that whisky- 
drinking, oyster-eating Baron Omersham and his new-fangled baroness, 
and Phabe, and my old woman, all as fine as fivepence. Ha! ha! 
ha! what fun!” 

“ And after this little bit of malice in return for all the trouble Mr. 
Mark has given me, we must be friends.” 

*Q just as you like, my lord. I’m sure I shall always be glad to 
see you at Bermondsey to eat your lunch with me, ora snack for sup- 
per, or a bit of dinner, pot-luck, any time; only don't turn Mark's 
head. But pray what have you done with that rogue of yours ¢ 
won't he smell gunpowder, and balk us, seeing us all here 7” 

“To guard against that, | sent him on an errand to town last night, 
and he has returned only within the last five minutes, even since your 
arrival, and I have, through Stapleton, sent him a commission, which 
will occupy him at the other end of the house until I think proper to 
send for him.” 

* Limed all the twigs—spread all the nets—caught all the birds,” 
said the little soapboiler, rubbing his hands with infinite satisfaction. 

* And now come and wish our newly-made bride here joy, and 
shake hands with all our friends.” 

So Mr. Phillicody and Harry Hooke, in the highest possible spi- 
rits, and the best possible humour, began to shake hands very heartily 
all round, and to wish more joy than ever was on this earth to the 
bride and bridegroom ; and they had scarcely got through one quarter 
of their good wishes, before it was signified to Lord Killikelly that his 
expected guests had come,on which he sent a message to Ravel, pur- 
porting that he wished to see him after his journey. - 

This messaye Stapleton deliv cred to poor unsuspicious Ravel with 
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his usual dignity, and without a single inflection of voice that might 
have prov a. a warning of the mine that was springing under his feet. 
Ravel obeyed his lord's s summons, without attempting to esc ape the 
threatened danger :—so much for presentiment. 

That fine old noble apartment in Lord Killikelly’s mansion at Wim- 
bledon would have made out a pretty picture, w ith its lofty windows, 
its rich ceiling, its carved cornices, its splendid hangings, its masterly 
pictures, its sumptuous furniture, and there, looking small from its spa- 
ciousness, stood the chief personages of our drama, all in a group under 
the sunlight that was joyously streaming in through the stained panes 
of the emblazoned window, whilst simultaneously there entered Mrs. 
Phillicody and Phoebe, evidently a great deal ab: ished at the grandeur 
of the place, the Baron and Baroness Omersham, with Mark, like 
another Puck, hovering round them; whilst at the opposite door 
in walked Ravel. 

The newly-arrived party and Ravel came to an instant stand oppo- 
site to each other. Ay, sudden detection is like a thunderbolt. We 
pity the wretch who has anything to hide. Ravel's eye, more used to 
the localities of the apartment, took in all its occupants ata glance. 
He saw his lord, the Rowlands, the Phillicodys, Mark, every body that 
could bear witness against him. 

Poor Ravel looked libraries. 

‘Ah, my lord, how do you do, my lord *” began Mrs. Phillicody ; 
“we thought to give you a pleasant surprise, my lord; so we came 
down quite in a family way to give you a morning call, my lord.” 

“What a nice place you've got here, my lord!” said Phoebe, sidling 
up to the other side. “ I wonder you ever came to see us at Ber- 
mondsey.”’ 

“Tush! don't mention Bermondsey. Don't be vulgar, Phaebe.” 

Phaebe gave herself a shake and a flounce, and muttered, ‘* Who's 
the vulzarest, I should like to know r”’ 

‘ A very fine place, my lord, a very fine place,” said the baron ; 
"said like one of my castles in the north, I should think, though 
[haven't seen them yet. Shall be very happy of your lordship’s com- 
pany there.” 

‘“ My dear,” said the baroness, pulling her lord by the sleeve; “ 1 

say, Lucius, | must have some pictures like these.” 

“You shall, my dear, you shall; we'll have some painted exactly 
ae.” 

‘And we brought our friends with us, my lord,” resumed Mrs. Phil- 
Neue, “ because they're people of rank; we wouldn't have done such 
a thing else, and we thought you ought to know each other, and they're 
very nice people indeed. The Baron Omersham, our relative, Lord 
Killikelly ; ; Lord Killikelly, the Baroness Omersham.” 

Sull Ravel stood a mute petrifi iction. 

“ We knew that you would be so delighted to see us,” said Mrs. 
P hillicody. _ 

“ And we thought we ought to return your \ isits,” said Phaebe; “its 
so rude not.” 

* But we took care to come gentecl, so that you might be proud of 
us rather than ashamed,” said Mrs. Phillicody. 
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“ And they are a real baron and baroness,” said Pheebe. 

« But you haven't spoken a word,” said Mrs. Phillicody. 

“ You are glad to see us though, a’n’t you?” said Phebe. 

“I wish you were all—” exclaimed Ravel, drawing a long breath. 

“ All—what—where ?”’ 

«“ At the bottom of the sea!” said Ravel, in a state of desperation. 

“Ha! ha! ha!” laughed Mark maliciously. 

“ What! ashamed of us! ashamed of your own relations! Pheebe, 
what would your papa say if he could hear that?” 

There was a little choking laugh came from somebody in the crowd 
beneath the painted window. 

“ Why does not he manage you better ? 
at home ?” 

“ Phacbe! Phoebe! let's goaway! Don't let us stop a minute longer 
to be insulted. <A base, deceitful man !” 

“Ay! go! go!” exclaimed Ravel, who, finding himself thus pent 
up in a corner, turned upon his pursuers, like some chafed animal :— 
“Go home, with my compliments, and tell your husband to keep you 
there.” 

“ Phabe! Phabe! come, come! If ever I set my foot in a grand 
house again, or speak to a great body, I wish I may—that’s all. I'm 
sure we've plagued and fretted your poor papa enough for such an 
ungrateful—base—" (sob, sob, sob.) 

“ Hark you, my lord,” said Mark, “I have a cane in my hand, and 
were it not for the good that I hope you are doing, | would—”’ 

* And so would I!” said the little soapboiler, sotto voce, in his 
corner. 

*“ Go home!" said Ravel, with the most bitter malice. ‘ Go home, 
mend stockings, make puddings, and scrub the floors !” 

‘* Your papa wouldn't have said such a thing!” said Mrs. Philli- 
cody. 

‘* You're not fit to wipe my papa’s shoes !"’ exclaimed Pheebe. 

“ They are not quite such fools, after all!” said the little soapboiler 
to himself. 

“ Pretty usage indeed!” said the baron ; “ I tell you what, sir—" 

“Ono, Lucius! no, don't, Lucius!” screamed the baroness, throw- 
ing her no-little weight upon his arm. 

* Enough of this,” said Lord Killikelly, advancing ; “ I cannot see 
these ladies insulted in my own house. Baron Omersham, and you, Mr. 
Mark Phillicody, it is my place to protect both them and you from 
every species of injury whilst you are under my roof. Leave the 
room, sir,” speaking sternly to Ravel. ‘ Had you not uttered this in- 
solence, I had determined to forgive your other presumptions for the 
sake of my own first share in your transgressions, and for the harmony 
of our present happiness. Leave the room, sir!” 

Ravel, white with rage, and with lips frothed up by passion, got to 
the door, and then turning round, with eyes that glared over the w hole 
group, exclaimed, “ J hate you all!” and passing out, clapped the door 
behind him with a sound that reverberated even through the solid 
masonry of that substantial building. 

A moment of pained silence succeeded. Evil wishes, even if they 
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do no more, affect the heart where peace should sit enthroned. Lord 
Killikelly was the first to speak. 

“Mr Mark, I owe my first explanation to you. Your early suspi- 
cions of me were just—I am Lord Killikelly. The man who has just 
left the room is my servant. When you so perseveringly sought to 
discover my secret, the time was not ripe, and I could think of no 
other means of escaping your discernment than by palming him off 
upon you as myself. And now I plead our late contract: Iam not to 
be stiff, and you are not to be tiresome; so ran our bargain.” And 
Lord Killikelly held out his hand to Mark. 

“ There is no resisting you. Every body must see that you are the 
true nobleman.” And Mark shook hands with the peer both cordially 
and respectfully. 

« And now, my dear madam,” said Lord Killikelly, turning to Mrs. 
Phillicody, ** allow me to welcome you most heartily to my house.” 

“I’m sure I'm much obliged to you, Mr. Kelly—my lord, 1 mean,” 
sobbed out that lady ; ‘ but, if you please, I'd rather go home to my 
old man.” 

“ You shall go home with him, but not yet;” and the little soap- 
boiler, in whom natural affection could no longer be restrained, in a 
minute more had clutched hold of his wife, and she was sobbing, and 
he was comforting, and they were better friends together than they 
had been for many a long day. 

“ And now, cousin Phaebe, are we not very good friends, you and 
1°” said the peer. 

“If you please, my lord,” said Phabe, more modestly than she had 
spoken for a twelvemonth past. 

“If'so, will you not for my sake, or rather for his own, which per- 
haps may satisfy him better, restore an old favourite to favour 7” And 
Lord Kilikelly presented Harry Hooke. 

‘‘La, Phaebe, yes, to be sure; you can't do better,” said Mrs. 
Phillicody. 

“ No more nonsense, Phoebe,” said the little soapboiler. 

So Phoebe having, at least temporarily, turned over a new leaf of 
submission, shook hands with Harry Hooke, and blushed a little. 

‘‘ And now, my lord baron, allow me to tell you that Iam very glad 
to see you.” 

“I'm very much obliged to your lordship, but I really am perfectly 
moon-struck. Are not you, widow ?” 

* Widow J” 

“My lady baroness, I mean. There! I'd quite forgot we were 
married !” 

“ And you, my lady baroness,” said the peer; “ you are truly wel- 
come. You andI are very old acquaintance.” 

* Well, only think! I never —" said the baroness. ee 

“ And now all of us to our wedding-breakfast,” said Lord Killi- 
kelly, “and I hope with good appetites after all.” 

And so down they sat, and never was a merrier breakfast. Some 
had the great joy of being made happy ; others had the gr ater joy of 
making them so, and surely none had higher claims upon this ground 
than our own Lord Killikelly, who, as he sat at that board and looked 
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around him, felt his bosom’s lord sit lightly on his throne. Rebecca, 
the new bride, sat at his right hand, and yet, sooth to say, she turned 
her face much more frequently to her left hand than her right, for 
there sat the young clergyman, with a face full of such radiant happi- 
ness, as can only be concocted out of love and goodness; and next to 
him sat his mother, happy in him, in her, in them all; and her quiet 
placid countenance was well contrasted by Phoebe's Roxalana-like 
style of face, with her long ringlets, her retrousse nose, and her black 
coquetish eyes, who sat next to her flirting with Harry Hooke, who 
was stationed at her elbow, to her own heart's full content, and that was 
extravagant enough ; and next came the Baron and Baroness Omer- 
sham, dressed out most splendiforously, and revelling in the honey of 
the first married moon ; and next was the artist in a reverie, painting 
pictures for Lord Killikelly and posterity in his mind’s eye, and his 
lady, who had for a while forgotten to be ill and discontented ; and 
there was Veronese in her bridesmaid’s attire, looking almost like a 
bride, and Wickham at her elbow, insinuating what he would insinu- 
ate when they were all down at the seat in Westmorland; and there 
was Grace, quiet and beautiful Grace, and loving and loveable Susan, 
speculating upon how soon they should have to be bridesmaids again ; 
and Lord Killikelly, for we have made the circle and have come to 
him once more, thinking that if Wickham were happy, and Veronese 
were happy, they might as well be so in partnership as in any other 
way, and that having such a nephew as Walter, he had no occasion to 
look out for any other heir, 


ee 


And now, dear reader, in the good fashion of old times, we bid you 
farewell. ‘There is something sad in the word, but we have not writ- 
ten with an endeavour to make you sorrowful, and we will not begin 
now. And yet is there something that creeps into the heart in the 
words the last time. It is “ the last time” that his biographer will 
intrude Lord Killikelly upon you. The faults of the narrative none 
know better than ourselves; they are subjects for you to exer- 
cise your charity upon and to forgive. We bid you a kind fare- 
well. May the best things of this dear world be yours, for dear it is 
and must be to all our hearts, since our Maker has made it the home 
of our affections, and a home chosen for us by such a Being cannot 
be less than happy, if we do not sour it by our own ill temper, or shut 
our eyes upon its uncounted blessings. Dear reader, go, and good 
betide thee, only as thou goest, say for the author, “ Thine own wish, 
wish I thee.” 
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BY MRs. TROLLOPER, 


CHAPTER X. 


es 


SHOWS HOW A PFPREECTLY WHELI-REHAVED ““SWettT WOMAN” MAY LISTEN TO LOVER 


WiITht IMPUNITY, 


Mrs. GARDENER STEWART was very rarely found from home by any 
whose names were inscribed on the list which, at the peginning of 
every season, she placed in the hands of a confidential servant, and 
which was headed, “To BE LET IN.” Now and then, between the 
opening and closing of the year, this catalogue was revised, and now 
and then a name was added or retrenched. ‘his did not, however, 
happen often; for Mrs. Gardener Stewart was not capricious, nor was 
she volatile, frisky, or flighty in any way. She ran up no sudden 
friendships either ‘with men or women: and to quarrel] with any one, 
let the theme have been what it would, was a sort of undert; aking to 
which she was totally unequal. When it happened, therefore, that a 
name once favoured was erased, it was either because the individual 
had spoken too loud, laughed too often, or trod upon her silken lap- 
dog; or else, because his visits had been too frequent or too few—the 
first being an offence objectionable from the risk it involved, of stirring 
the 
** Bel aere sereno” 


in Which she lived by the hideous whisperings of vulgar gossip; and 
the last nearly equally so, from producing a doubt that wounded the 
mimosa-like delicacy of sentiment which ‘she wished should exist be- 
tween herself and her habits, in a state as fresh and unsullied as the 
“bloom upon the yet unplucked plum.” Rarely, as we have said, 
Was this sweet woman found from home; for, as ber constitution led 
her not to require much exercise, her drive before dressing was a very 
short one, and taken greatly more for her lap- dog's sake than her 
own; and as to the business of shopping, that was ever performed at 
an hour considerably before visiting began, before her earliest disha- 
bille was put off, and before any species "of languor had stolen upon 
lier spirits, which might interfere with an affair ‘that not even her « fa 
wiente”’ habits could enable her to treat with indifference. 

To find her at home, therefore, was pretty nearly a matter of cer- 
tainty; but to find her alone was a comfort, and a relief from the 
dread of annoyance, more than ever welcome to Mr. Mortimer in the 
state of mind he was in on arriving at her door. 

There was no individual in London— perhaps none in the whole 
world—to whom Henr, Mortimer had so frequently opened his heart, 
as to Mrs. Gardener Stewart. The sort of refined celebrity he had 
attained in the library, the boudoir, the drawing-room, and the dining- 
room, and which had in it nothing in common w ith the vulgar universal- 
April 1841.—voL. xxX.—NO. CXX. 7 
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suffrage sort of popularity which would rather have appalled than at- 
tracted her, rendered every word he confidentially addressed to her 
soothing to her feelings and precious to her heart. Mortimer knew 
this, and therefore poured forth betore her, without scruple or reserve, 
the perpetually-renewed stream of love, which, though inspired by 
others, was often more elegantly dilated upon to her than to them— 
for Mr. Mortimer’s tender passions were for the most part speculative, 
and led him to find consolation, and almost happiness, in distant sigh- 
ings, which, to lovers less poetical, might have been considered as ex- 
tremely uninteresting. ; 

“Dear friend!” said the lady, as soon as the drawing-room door 
was closed upon them, and he was near enough to receive and salute 
the delicate little hand extended to welcome him; “ dear friend! - 
was I not thinking of you ?—I felt certain you would come to me to- 
day. Ihave been reading a delicious book—a French translation 
from the German. It is upon the language of flowers. You have 
touched upon that, you know—and oh! how beautifully 1” 

* You remember those lines?” said Mr. Mortimer, with an affec- 
tionate smile—* and oh ! how partially !” 

These words were spoken in playful imitation of her own silver 
tones; and then he added, “I dare say you remember them better 
than I do myself; 1 wish you would let me hear you repeat them.” 

However well her memory might have been able to serve her, it 
seemed that Mrs. Gardener Stewart did not choose to trust to it; for, 
shaking her head, she pointed to a set of gorgeously-bound morocco 
volumes, which Mr. Mortimer knew pretty well by sight, saying, 

* You shall hear it, amico; willingly will I let you hear it from the 
lips of your friend; but it must not be garbled. Any doubt between 
a yet or a but, any inaccuracy even in the position of a comma, would 
destroy its perfection—for it is perfect, Mr. Mortimer ;—not even 
yourself, carping critic as you are, can deny that.” 

The poet obeyed the signal thus given, and placed in her hand the 
volume which contained the lines “touching,” as she had said, “ on 
the language of flowers.” As she opened the book almost exactly at 
the page she sought for, she nodded and smiled expressively, as much 
as to say, “Do I not know my way about it?” She then read the 
lines in a soft, sweet, low voice, that her auditor at that moment 
thought peculiarly delightful. 

The little poem was one of those sadly sweet compositions, which 
reach the heart not only through the ears, but by the ears. Every 
word, either in itself, or by its juxtaposition, was euphonious ; every 
cadence produced on the sense the satisfactory effect of a key-note 
clearly touched; and the construction of the stanza seemed, at every 
repetition, to increase in harmony, till poetry became so lulled 


*« By the sounds herself had made,” 


that she suffered their music almost to overwhelm her. 

But if this were a defect, the author and the reader felt it not;— 
the former sighed, the latter dropped a tear, and both, for a few mo- 
ments, remained perfectly silent. 

Among the multitude of little charms which constituted, altogether, 
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the delightful whole of Mrs. Gardener Stewart's pre-eminent “sweet- 
ness,” the interesting vicinity of her tears to her gentle-looking gray 
eyes ought not to be overlooked. It would be highly unjust, however, 
to suppose that she ever affected, or even contrived, to weep, 
when her sensibilities were untouched. There was no need of any 
such paltry device to complete the perfection of her beautiful charac- 
ter ;—the tears of Mrs. Gardener Stewart were always genuine— 
everything touched her ! 

This being the case, she was, of course, perpetually called upon 
“not to give way to her feelings ;" and now, as often heretofore, Mr. 
Mortimer withdrew the pretty volume from her hand, and said, in that 
peculiar accent of reproach which the most touchingly expresses ap- 
probation, “ This must not be !—I will not suffer it!” 

Mrs. Gardener Stewart raised to his face the eyes which had so 
often looked at him before through the same soft mist; but she did 
not speak —she never did speak her feelings—and it is, therefore, 
natural to suppose that they were “ too strong for words.” It would 
he difficult to describe intelligibly, to any one who had not seen it, 
how Mrs. Gardener Stewart wept. Frequent as was the effusion, it 
but rarely happened that more than one single pearl-drop overflowed 
the large chalice which benignant nature had prepared for its recep- 
tacle; hence the correctness of the classic phrase is fully proved, 

«© 4 tear bedews my Delia's eye.” 

But though she shed but few, she yielded many ; for sometimes, for 
whole minutes together, she would gaze upon the friend who caused, 
or shared, her sensibility, with the said chalice, or rather a pair of 
them, full to the brim, though never overflowing ; and Mr. Mortimer, 
in attempting once to describe this beautiful phenomenon, said that 
she looked like a Hebe, attending on musical Apollo—not on burly 
Jove—and ministering to the thirst of the soul; for, while thus 
meekly holding up those full cups of azure crystal to a poet, she 
offered him a draught worth a whole ocean of nectar. 

This little poetical interlude over, the volume set aside, and Mrs, 
Gardener Stewart restored to her usual state of gentle tranquillity, 
she threw aside the morsel of transparent cambric which she had 
held in her hand during the perusal of the poem, for fear of the worst, 
and, drawing forward the miniature embroidery frame, wherein, on a 
web of silver, she was embodying the sweet thoughts suggested by a 
wreath of bay, myrtle, and forget-me-nots, she said, s lor the last 
two days I have been longing to see you, my dear friend, for you left 
me in a state that really made me miserably anxious for you. How 
do things go on, dear Mortimer? Is that pretty creature—Honoria 
Townsend, of course, I mean—is she less volatile, and more worthy 
the devotion of such a heart as yours? Has she explained that foolish 
business in the Park ?” ' 

To most men there would have been something awkward in being 
thus referred to a passion which, a week before, had been likely, by all 
appearance, to prove the death of him, while in the very act of 

* Sighing like furnace” 


for a new divinity; but Mr. Mortimer was too much accustomed to 
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these violent transitions to feel in any way at a loss how to explain 
them; and his fair friend knew all his feelings too well, and too firmly 
believed that such convulsive movements of the soul had their source 
and origin in the sublimity of his poetical nature, to create any painful 
embarrassment by her manner, when informed of the new adventure 
which had befallen him. 

«“ My dearest Mrs. Gardener Stewart !” he said, “ speak to me no 
more, I implore you, of that lost and most unfortunate girl. You 
know how I adored her! You have seen the very inmost throbbings 
of the heart that was so fondly hers! You remember the circumstance 
of the carriage! You know what my agonies have been when I first 
opened my eyes to the dreadful truth that her soul held no community 
with mine. The very pulses of life seemed failing beneath the strug- 
gle. You know all this, dear friend-oh! you have watched and 
pitied me! Guess, then, what were my sensations on Friday—no, 
Saturday, I believe it was; think what I must have suffered in listen. 
ing to her, when she knew not that I was within hearing, declaring 
vehemently that she preferred the voice of Tamborini to that of 
Rubini, and calling the exquisite finish of our Persiani mere weakness 
when compared to Grisi! [ should not have regarded this so se- 
verely—I give you my word I should not—had it not been the musical 
ability of this lovely but most uncongenial creature which first enslaved 
me ;—and then to hear her give utterance to thoughts and feelings on 
that very subject which showed that our souls were as far asunder as 
the poles !—I had no strength to approach her ; the terrible condition 
of Samson, so matchlessly described by heaven's own bard, was creep- 
ing on me :— 

“So much I felt my genial spirits droop, 

My hopes all fled ; nature within me seemed 

In all her funetions weary of herself!" 
Alas! at that moment I groaned to think that, at eight-and-twenty, 
I could not add, with any contidence of hope, 


* And I shall shortly be with those that rest” 


I turned from the room I was about to enter. and within an hour her 
picture, her hair, a moss rose-bud which she had given me_ shortly 
after Christmas, and all her letters, were returned to her. My own 
came back ina blank cover at an early hour of the following morning, 
and [I need not tell you, who know me so well, into what a state of 
desolate wretchedness I must have fallen.” 

“My dearest Mortimer! my very heart aches for you,” replied 
Mrs. Gardener Stewart, holding her silken thread suspended, while 
she first raised her eyes to heaven, and then cast them pitifully on 
the face of the poet. ‘Why have you not come to me? why have 
I not heard all this before 7 surely, at such a time, this absence was 
not friendly im , 

“My dearest Mrs. Gardener Stewart!” returned Mr. Mortimer, 
drawing his chair nearer to her little work-table, “ you must promise 
not to think me superstitious, if I confess to you that I feel as if some- 
thing like a fate—a destiny—one of those unconquerable impulses 
which the Greek poets describe—had been at work within me since 
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I saw you last. The strange fatality which led to my making this 
fatul—or shall I call it this blessed ¢— discovery respecting Honoria 
Townsend, at the very hour, the very moment, perhaps, when ano- 
ther influence was approaching which must for ever and for ever hold 
me enslaved—there is something in this, I am fain to confess to you, 
beyond the reach of my philosophy, and if I may not call it pesTiNy, 
I know not what name to give it.” 

Dearest Mortimer! how you delight me! 1, that have so con- 
stantly hung upon the beautiful theory of a predestined course—of 
sympathies existing before chaos was concocted into form—can you 
not imagine how delicious it must be to me to hear you speak thus: 
Yes, Henry Mortimer, if your wounded—ah! too often wounded 
spirit—has at last found wherewithal to heal its still throbbing 
wounds, and that, too, at a moment when all seemed desolate, dark, 
and dreary, I shall ever and ever hold it as a proof that there are 
beings marked by nature as exceptional, and influenced and guided 
by other laws than those which operate on the mass.” 

This was uttered in a voice of such musical enthusiasm, that 
Henry Mortimer, with all his proneness to spy out what was ridi- 
culous, could not and would not judge it at its worth, but) smiled 
gratefully upon his partial, faithful, and unveering friend, and ex- 
claimed, ** Oh! why, my dearest Mrs. Gardener Stewart, would you 
not go to Lady Dort’s last night? Do you not remember that | 
urged you to do so ?” 

“ Yes, dear friend,” replied the lady ; ‘*and do you not remember 
that I told you in reply, how tremendously I suffered from her crowded 
parties, and from the vehement admiration which nineteen-twentiethis 
of her company exert themselves to demonstrate for the remainder ¢ 
I cannot stand it, Mortimer; it perfectly destroys me. You know 
my theory concerning the proportion which women ought to hold— 
numerically | mean—in civilized society. Tor the suke of propriety, 
[ would allow two elderly women to be present at every large party. 
One might do, but there is more humanity in letting there be two, 
that they may talk together. I speak not, observe, of dinner-parties ; 
there, most assuredly, there should not be one it is not necessary, 
for young unmarried girls are also objectionable—Byron’s bread and 
butter has very nearly banished them, thank heaven, from all well- 
ordered dinner-tables; but in no room, except one expressly prepared 
for the barbarous and idiotic amusement of dancing, should there be 
more than one woman to four men. Such being my ideas on the 
subject, you may easily imagine how ill at ease | feel my self in the 
drawing-rooms of Lady Dort, where women of all ages, from fourscore 
to fourteen, absolutely swarm. I cannot frequent them, Mr. Mortimer— 
I cannot indeed, even at your request.” ae 

Mr. Mortimer saw that this point of social discipline (a subject on 
which he was aware that his fair friend felt strongly) had carried her 
away from the theme on which he desired to fix her attention ; and sv 
accustomed was he to converse with her au long et au large respecting 
the affairs of his heart, that, contrary to his usual habit of never re- 
turning again to a subject from which his auditor or auditors had wan- 
dered, he listened with smiling attention till she ceased, and then 
renewed the charge by saying, 
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“ And it is because I know all this so well, ma douce amie, that 
I am struck by the recollection of the earnestnesss with which I en- 
treated you to do what I must, even at the moment, have been con- 
scious was disagreeable to you. Does not this, indeed, look like 
the fatality of which you were speaking? Does it not look as if | 
had had some strange mysterious consciousness that something in- 
fluential to my destiny was hanging over me?” 

“ Good heaven !” cried Mrs. Gardener Stewart, with great feeling, 
“do you really think so? Dear Mortimer! you must know, that if |] 
had had the slightest hint that you experienced such a feeling, nothing 
would have prevented my yielding to it—I would have gone to Lady 
Dort's, had I been certain of meeting all the literary ladies, single or 
married, in London.” 

“ Bless you, sweet friend!" he returned. “ [How like you is that 
affectionate assurance! But, alas! I had no power to hint at what 
I knew not, guessed not, dreamed not of. Excepting that I now and 
then find it convenient to mingle where all sorts and conditions of men 
are mixed together, as the shortest method of finding out in what di- 
rection the great wheel of society is rolling—excepting for this, | 
have, perhaps, as little liking for Lady Dort’s promiscuous assemblings 
as your fair self. 1 execrate the being stared at as the man that wrote 
such or such books, and you know, dearest Mrs. Gardener Stewart, 
how sincerely I detest the patronizing pettings of fine ladies; yet it 
was there, in the very midst of all this, that 1 met the angelic being 
who has thrown into comparative darkness, by one lightning glance of 
her heavenly eyes, all the fair girls of which London has made her 
boast for the last five years! O my friend, she is incredibly lovely, 
this Constance Ridley !" 

* Who ?” eagerly demanded Mrs. Gardener Stewart, suffering the 
needle to drop out of her fingers. “ Ridley ?—Miss Ridley ?—the 
new blossom brought to our marehé de fleurs by the Hartleys? O, 
this is too droll !—what a coincidence! You are the second man | 
have had with me this morning, blazing like a newly-ignited train of 
gunpowder at the sight of this Constance Ridley.” 

* The second man!” exclaimed Mr. Mortimer, with considerable 
agitation. ‘ Who, then, was the first? But it matters not,” he con- 
timued, recovering his composure ; * you know my fastidious delicacy, 
my exigeante delicacy if you will, on that point. IL must be second to 
ho man, were the object of my devotion ten times an angel.” 

* Shall I not presently exclaim with Puck,” said the lady, laughing, 


‘Good Lord, what fools these mortals be!’ 


“Is it making you second, moon-struck Mortimer, to state the simple 
tactot Mr. Fitzosborne’s calling on me in correct chronological order ¢ 
tle did call on me first, and you called after him.” 

“ Fitzosborne !" repeated Mr. Mortimer, with a curl of the lip that 
rather spoke pique and pettishness than the indifference it was in- 
tended to express. * Fitzosborne is not a man that I should be par- 
ticularly inclined to fear. Do you think he is, Mrs. Gardener 
Stewart 7" 
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« Fitzosborne ! O heavens, no!"’ replied his friend. “ Why should 

you fear him, Mortimer ?” 
* « For no cause that I know of, I confess to you, said he, “and 
most certainly not as arival. To one so capable of understanding 
every movement of my heart as you are, 1 do not scruple to avow 
that, save on one point, I hold myself to be Mr. Fitzosborne’s su- 
perior ; and that point, my friend, is one on which no preference could 
ever wound, could ever injure me—I mean his fortune, Mrs. Gardener 
Stewart. Mr. Fitzosborne is richer than I can ever hope to be, by 
many thousands a year ; but the woman who shall smile upon him foi 
that advantage, may frown till her brows ache upon me—lI shall not 
sleep the less soundly.” 

« Truly, were such an unlikely, chance to happen, I should not fear 
for your repose, my friend. But poor Fitzosborne—lI will not say as 
much for his. ‘Though he is not a star of such magnitude as to hold 
his course exactly in the same sphere as yourself, Mr. Mortimer, he 
isan exceedingly nice creature, and | feel sufficient interest in him 
to be vastly sorry he should have looked with eyes of such ardent 
admiration on the same fair nymph who has attracted you. Poor 
fellow! If, as I strongly suspect, he be seriously touched, I see 
nothing before him but despair. 1 think that, when the summer 
arrives, We must invite him to go into the country with us. Gardener 
Hall is perfectly tree from rocks, and Jakes, and rivers, and watertall ; 
and, besides, I will have him watched day and night by my page. 
Though Frederic Fitzosborne is not Henry Mortimer, he is a great 
deal too good to lose.” 

‘“ May I ask you, Mrs. Gardener Stewart, without tempting you to 
any breach of confidence, how, or in what manner, Mr. Fitzosborne 
expressed himself so as to impress you with the idea that he was 
already so seriously attached to Miss Ridley? I do not think he is 
on the same terms of confidential friendship with you that Iam, and 
| profess I do not well understand how he contrived to make you so 
thoroughly well acquainted with the state of his heart.” 

The French say that “ les femmes aunent sentendre dit cruelle,” and 
they love too, at least a few of them, to perceive symptoms of jea- 
lousy in their male friends, even when i ne sagit pas de Clamour. 
Mrs. Gardener Stewart smiled, like a sweet woman as she was, at the 
petulant tone of Mortimer, and replied by assuring him that she had 
gained her conviction of the gentleman's being in love, rather by her 
own discernment than by his confidence, for that all he had said, as 
fur as she remembered, was, that Mrs. Hartley had embellished Lady 
Dort’s party last night by the introduction of the loveliest creature 
that had been seen for years. an 

Mr. Mortimer repeated his protestations of indifference concerning 
the sentiments of Mr. Fitzosborne, and then said, “ But though what 
this young man may think of her is of no sort of importance in my 
eyes, there is a person, my dear friend, whose judgment of Miss 
Ridley is a matter of near and deep concern to my feelings, and | 
might say, perhaps, to my fate. Can Mrs. Gardener Stewart guess 
who this person may be ?” — 

“Dear Mortimer! Yes, 1 do guess, and my own heart affection- 
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ately responds to the wishes of yours. No one, holding the plac: 
that Miss Ridley now does in your affections, can be otherwise than 
deeply interesting to me, and you have only to point out how we 
may become acquainted, in order to see me on the qui vive to 
effect it.” 

‘This is all yourself! No human being that I have ever known, but 
you, has the faculty of going straight to the heart, and finding what 
is hid there. Yes. mv dearest Mrs. Gardener Stewart, the first wish 
of my heart is, that Constance should become known to you. [ would 
rather gaze upon her, listen to her for one delicious half hour under 
the graceful shelter of your much-loved roof, than for whole days 
elsewhere. You visit Mrs. Hartley, do you not ?” 

“Ono! Dearest Mr. Mortimer, could you for a moment seriously 
believe this possible? A widow and three daughters! No, dear 
friend, I do not visit them; but we were introduced once at a break- 
fast party at Richmond, and speak when we chance to meet. If this 
slight foundation can serve you, Mortimer, build upon it as you will. 
| give you unrestricted permission to dispose of me,” said Mrs, 
Gardener Stewart. 

‘* How can I thank you?” replied Mr. Mortimer. * And, oh! what 
a precious privilege your words convey! Do you not fear that I 
may ask you to ride with me, drive with me, and let me lounge away 
my life here every morning of my existence 7” 

“No, Mr. Mortimer, I have no such fear,” replied the lady, with 
a slight shade of gravity—* or I should grant no such privilege ;" and 
then added, * but there is one point, perhaps, on which hangs a doubt 
—uas to your discretion. Remember that I cannot, even for the love 
I bear you, my faithful friend, endure the being hurried and worried by 
a horde of women. You perceive that my drawing-rooms are de- 
cidedly small, absolutely small. If [lived in Belgrave Square, it might 
be different; but as it is, you must positively promise to do nothing that 
may risk a visiting acquaintance between the Hartlevs and myself.” 

* Fear nothing on that point, my kind friend. Is it not, in tact, one 
of the longings of my love-sick fancy to see the beauteous Constance 
with you, and not with them? How, then, can you dream that | 
would seck to blend you together? Blend you! Where is the chemic 
secret that would make this possible ? I may blend you with Constance, 
and will do so if heaven and you permit; but think not that I would 
seck to violate the sanctuary wherein I wish to worship.” 

* Bene, bene, amico mio,” returned Mrs. Gardener Stewart, with 
one of her sweetest smiles. “ I think not that we are in any danger 
of quarrelling on this matter; but, having settled what is not to be, 
we must now arrange what is. How shall we manage to achieve the 
thing you wish?” 

“Will you consent to show yourself for one short hour at Lady 
Dort’s 7” demanded the poet. : 

“At one of her gatherings? Well, Mortimer, I will; but on my 
honour I did never think to do this thing again.” 

“ You are speaking blank verse,” cried Mortimer, laughing; * the 
noble sacrifice you meditate so elevates your spirit, that it soars 
beyond the reach of prose. But very seriously, dearest Mrs. Gardener 
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Stewart, I know no other means to effect what I wish. Lady Dort. 
who 1s absolutely raving about her, will be, to use her favourite 
phrase, ‘‘ only too happy” to present this newly-dropped star to you, 
and then you have only to say, you know, that you will call upon her— 
pray do not shudder so!—She will delight you. I will not ask you 
to invite her to come and dine quietly with you some day when 
Stewart is out, if you do not like her. Let it stand so—let it be quite 
conditional.” 

“You insidious man! So Miss Ridley is to be invited to dine, 
téte-d-tte with me, that you may drop in accidentally in the ev ening ¢ 
It would serve you quite rightly if I were to tell Fitzosborne that he 
might drop in accidentally too.” 

“ Well—do so ; only you must promise to sustain a &fe-d-tcle con- 
versation with him yourself as long as he stays,’ returned the de- 
lighted poet, rising to take his leave in all the exhilaration of spirits 
which the having obtained exactly what he wished was likely to pro- 
duce on his sensitive nature. He called Mrs. Gardener Stewart his 
guardian angel, kissed her fingers, and having made her specifically 
promise to be at Lady Dort’s on the following Monday, took his leave. 


CHAPTER NI. 
A PARTY TO THE PLAY.—=LOVE AND FRIENDSUEP, 


The evening of that day was passed by Mrs. Hartley and the tou 
young ladies at a ball, at which she asked and obtained leave to intro 
duce Sir James Ridley and Mr. March; the night after, at a mucl 
smaller party, where there was music, and to this Sir James vehe- 
mently declared he would not go if five hundred sisters wanted him, 
for though, for fashion’s sake, he had taken one of the very best 
boxes at the opera, he hated music as he did the devil, particularly in 
a room, where a man might be thought rude if he talked as loud as 
if he were in his own box. The night after, Mrs. Hartley condescended 
to indulge the young rustic by letting her see a play—a gratification 
which Penelope had told her she hardly dared hope to obtain for her, 
as her mother constantly declared that, as fashion did not require it, 
she had no notion of spending ready money for dust and noise. 

“Spending ready money!” exclaimed Constance.“ Dearest 
Penelope! surely this need not prevent my seeing what I so much 
wish for. Why should not I pay for the box? I should be very 
sorry for Mrs. Hartley to be put to any extraordinary expense on 
my account. I will ask her at once.” . 

“No, Constance; do not ask her to let you pay fora box,” said 
Penelope, colouring. “I cannot think she would choose that.” 

“Why not 7” returned Constance, carelessly ; but she let the sub 
ject drop, having reasons which she did not think it necessary to com- 
municate to her friend for believing it very likely Mrs. Hartley might 
be induced to forgive the proposal. She accordingly took a favour- 
able Opportunity for making the experiment, which succeeded per- 
tectly; Mrs Hartley only uttering, before the business was finally 
settled, one tolerably long speech on the strength of the maternal 
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feelings which induced her to consent to the payment, ending as usual! 
with, “Do I make myself understood 7" To which the well-pleased 
Constance answered gaily, “* O dear yes, ma‘am, perfectly,” and com- 
municated her success to Penelope with every demonstration of being 
delighted, but without a word of comment. Penelope sighed, but 
followed her example, and made not a single remark on the trans- 
action. 

As tickets cost nothing, the whole party went to the play, accom- 
panied still by Sir James and his faithful friend, both of whom were 
led to suppose, by a slight word lightly dropped by Mrs. Hartley, that 
she had taken a private box for the evening. 

It may certainly be accounted as one of the evils attending the 
fictitious refinement of modern society, that the drama, because open 
to all, is considered as not being of sufficient value to attract the ex- 
clusive few, who too often fall into the error of supposing that nothing 
which can be obtained without the help of privilege, can be worth 
having. Though, in consequence of this, the higher walks of the 
tragic muse are left so nearly without disciples as to furnish a striking 
illustration of the Jaw which says that supply is regulated by demand, 
yet there is still left enough of dramatic talent to delight us, if we 
will but condescend to look upon it; and if its efforts be not directed 
to the now seemingly unattainable height of tragedy, the dulness 
must lie with the audience, if it fails almost constantly to amuse, 
and often to enchant us. “ The School for Scandal,” excellently well 
played, was the first theatrical exhibition that Constance ever wit- 
nessed in London, and the pleasure she received from it could hardly 
have been increased, had the actors for whom it was written 
performed it. Excepting the evening at Lady Dort’s, and the 
morning visit of Mr. Mortimer in Bruton Street, Constance had 
enjoyed nothing so keenly since she arrived in London. Dancing 
with strangers is seldom agreeable to any one, but to Constance Rid- 
ley it was particularly the reverse; and though the musical party 
gave her considerably more pleasure than the ball, the consciousness 
of being surrounded by strangers greatly lessened the enjoyment of 
the evening. But here her newness was all for instead of against 
her, for it is hardly possible that any one can enjoy a second time the 
intensity of pleasure which this performance gave her. 

She permitted herself but little time, when the curtain was up, for 
the examination of anything off the stage; but, between the acts, 
she perceived that whatever sympathy there might be between her- 
self and the audience in general, her own party had but little of it. 
It being no very enviable distinction, as Margaretta whispered to her 
mother, to be stuck in a front row at a play, herself, her mother, and 
the two gentlemen sat behind,—Sir James at length condescending 
to converse with Margaretta rather more than with her mother—an 
advantage which she obtained by contriving very skilfully to point out 
to him all the most distinguished young men within sight of their 
box, for the sake of saying something exceedingly lively in dis- 
paragement of each—a species of conversation which persons of his 
temper can never listen to with indifference, and which now produced 
such bursts of cordial laughter from the heavy-looking baronet, that 
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Mrs. Hartley, as she watched her daughter's manceuvrings, could have 
exclaimed from her very heart 


“Oh, excellent young girl! how do I honour thee !” 


She took sufficiently good care, however, that no word or movement 
from her should disturb what was going on, and permitted Mr. Marsh 
to explain to her a multitude of circumstances concerning the house, the 
actors, the scenery, and the orchestra, with which he presumed her to 
be unacquainted, and which he exerted himself to render as amusing as 
possible. In fact, it was impossible for her to avoid seeing that what 
ever might be the case respecting Sir James Ridley, his friend Mr. 
Marsh did certainly testify considerably more admiration for her than 
for any of the younger ladies of the party—an observation not sug- 
gested by his conduct on this occasion only, but on every other which 
had brought them together. What he could mean by it, Mrs. Hartley 
could not possibly guess; but the information received from Sir James 
respecting him, convinced her that he could have no object which 
could be considered by any one as objectionable. 

Four of the party being thus disposed of, the remaining three, left 
in happy possession of the front seat, were perfectly well contented 
with the position assigned them. ‘The enjoyment of Constance in- 
creased as the entertainment proceeded, till, by the end of the third 
act, she had pretty well forgotten her party, and all about them. ‘To 
Penelope, indeed, she addressed a glance trom time to time, intended 
to express her delight, but finding that her eyes too, as well as those 
of the giddy Caroline, were turned from the stage, and seemed to be 
seeking amusement by gazing upon the audience, she privately 
thanked her stars that she was not so far advanced in fashion, and, 
paying no farther attention to any of them, devoted herself wholly to 
the scene. 

When the play was nearly ended, however, a sudden change in the 
attitude of Penelope caused her to turn again towards her, and she 
then perceived that whatever the object might have been which had 
withdrawn her attention from the play, it was not one of indifference, 
for her features expressed great agitation, and it was evident that she 
had been shedding tears. 

Constance, who was sitting next to her, laid her hand upon the 
arm of her friend, and felt that she trembled. 

_ “Are you ill, dearest Penelope ?” she said. “Is the heat too much 
lor you 7” 

‘“Tlush !” returned Miss Hartley, seizing her hand, and giving it 
that speaking pressure which asks for caution and forbearance. * Not 
a word, Constance, if you love me. I am well,” she added, in a 
whisper that none but her friend could hear ; “ and 1 will tell you more 
to-morrow.” 

Constance kindly pressed her hand in return, and looked a promise 
that she should be obeyed ; but, startled and surprised, she could not 
again restore her whole spirit to the scene, and was rather glad than 
sorry when the curtain dropped, and that she could, without betray- 
ing any particular curiosity, turn her eyes once more upon the speuk- 
Mg countenance of her friend. Penelope had, however, in a great 
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degree, recovered herself; she still looked exceedingly pale, but al! 
traces of the tell-tale tears were removed, and her features expressed 
only a sort of quiet languor. She immediately questioned Constance 
as to her opinion of the performance, and something like general 
intercourse between the different parties in the box was beginning, 
when a knock was heard at the door of it. 

“Some one has positively found us out !” said Mrs. Hartley, laugh- 
ing. ‘How utterly impossible it is to preserve an incognito any- 
where! Have the kindness, Mr. Marsh, to open the door for us.” 

At this moment Constance chanced to look in the face of Pene- 
lope. It was crimson, and her eyes, fixed upon the door that was in 
the act of being opened, looked as if they would start from her head 
to expedite the discovery they seemed expecting to make. In the 
next moment a tall and strikingly handsome young man presented 
himself at the now open door of the box, and smiling, more gravel) 
than gaily however, bowed to the party, every eye of which was fixed 
upon him. 

The first person who returned his salutation was Constance Ridley. 
She looked at him for half a moment, and then starting up, stretched 
out a hand to greet him, exclaiming at the same time in an accent of 
cordial satisfaction, “John Markham! Good gracious! what a de- 
lightful surprise! How very, very glad I am to see you !” 

This friendly welcome was followed by other salutations, varying 
in tone and style according to the manners and feelings of those who 
uttered them. 

* Lieutenant Markham, I believe 7” said Mrs. Hartley. “ I hope | 
see you well, sir 7” 

“Tow do, Markham?” said Sir James Ridley, condescending!) 
presenting a finger to his old acquaintance. - 

* Hlow d’ye do, Mr. Markham?” said Miss Margaretta ; and * How 
dye do, Mr. Markham ?” said Miss Caroline; while Constance, who, 
in her zeal to welcome and converse with an old friend, whom slic 
had not seen for two years, and who had been buffeting the winds 
and waves during the interval, stood up and followed the eyes of the 
young man, which were directed towards Penelope, in order to see, 
perhaps, why she alone uttered no word of recognition to one whom 
they had all known from childhood. She then perceived that the fair 
face of her friend was still mantled by a crimson blush ; and she per- 
ceived too that her eyes spoke, though her lips did not, for in the 
midst of agitation and embarrassment there was an expression of 
affliction and delight, which it was impossible to misunderstand. 

The thoughts which her observations suggested were altogether 
new to Constance. The idea of an attachment between a daughter 
of the elegant and wealthy mistress of Laurel Hill, and the brave, 
noble-spirited, but penniless John Markham, had never crossed her 
mind; but now she felt as perfectly assured of its existence as if 
she had been the confidante of her two friends for years. 

Had John Markham belonged in his poverty to any other profession, 
it is highly probable that Constance would have deprecated the idea 
of such an engagement for her beautiful, but unportioned friend ; but 
the navy of England was to the imagination of Miss Ridley the xe 
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plus ultra of honour. It was there that her father had achieved his 


glory and his fame, and it was there that she had been taught to look 
for, and to find. the most valued and honoured of her friends. From 
the moment this discovery was made, therefore, she became a partisan 
of the lovers, and, instead of any prudent regrets, felt a glow of 
pleasure at her heart as she thought how worthy they were of each 
other's love. 

To doubt for an instant that the man on whom the eves of Penelope 
Hartley could look with such an expression of affection, could be any 
other than her lover, was impossible ; but had Miss Ridley entertained 
any doubts on the subject, her next look at John Markham would have 
removed them. There had been something of doubt in his eve, and 
a shade of timidity in his manner, when he first appeared, which suited 
ill with the joyous frankness of his nature. But no sooner had he 
caught the look directed to him than his whole aspect changed, and 
his bright blue eye was lighted up with an expression of hope and 
joy that seemed capable of struggling against all that could be brought 
to challenge it. Tlow much, or if any, of all this was seen, or com- 
prehended by the rest of the party, it was impossible for Constance 
to judge. Mrs. Hartley had renewed her conversation with Mr. 
Marsh; Margaretta relaxed not for a moment in ler laborious occu- 
pation of amusing Sir James ; and Caroline was again busily engaged 
in looking up and down the house to ascertain if any of her waltzing 
partners (the only part of animated nature in which she took much 
interest) were present. Under these circumstances Constance ven- 
tured to invite her old friend, John Markham, to come forward and 
occupy a vacant chair in the front of the ample box. “ Mother wit,” 
is no bad auxiliary at such a moment. Constance was as innocent- 
hearted a girl as ever lived; but had she been the most accomplished 
intrigante in the world, she could not have managed the matter better. 
Her invitation to the young man was given ina manner that none 
could reprove. “ Pray come and sit by me, John Markham,” she 
said: “of course you have seen Mary, and can tell me everything 
about grandmamma.” Nor was this all. The vacant chair, which, 
for some reason or other, neither Mrs. Hartley nor her daughter 
Margaretta had chosen to occupy, stood between Caroline and Con- 
stance; but this not being exactly the position which she thought 
her old friend would approve, she contrived to accompany her invi- 
tation with a little bustle, which enabled her in the most natural 
manner in the world to rise up, as if to assist his passing forward, and 
then to place herself next Caroline, leaving vacant a place between 
the chair she now occupied and that of Penelope. 

The afterpiece began so soon after this manceuvre was completed, 
that Constance could only spare time to receive from Mr. Markham 
an assurance that her grandmother was quite well, and had sent her 
a letter by him, which he should have the pleasure of delivering on 
the morrow. 

From that moment Constance never turned her head from the 
stage; so, whether the young sailor profited much by the situation 
she had obtained for him, it was impossible for her to know, but 
she hoped so. 
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If there were some appearance of indiscretion in this conduct of 
Constance, there was much to be pleaded in excuse for it. Her 
opinion of Penelope Hartley, founded on the intimate intercourse of 
many years, was as exalted as it was possible one human being could 
entertain of another, and she would have been much more likely to 
consider it her duty to sacrifice her own judgment at the bidding of 
this admirable friend, than to conceive it possible she could be doing 
wrong in forwarding any wish she was capable of forming. There 
were, moreover, circumstances in the situation of Miss Hartley, 
which were well known to Constance, and which would have led her 
to rejoice at any symptoms of attachment between her and a man so 
every way estimable as John Markham. The striking beauty of this 
unfortunate young woman had been to her a source of the greatest 
suffering. Her mother had hailed the promise of this beauty, and 
the brilliant fulfilment of this promise, with feelings not far unlike 
those with which the avaricious possessor of an estate hails the 
discovery of a vein of gold. To marry her eldest daughter early 
and speedily, was an object of the highest ambition to Mrs. Hartle Vv; 
and when she received for her the magnificent proposals of the high- 
born and wealthy Mr. Tufton Bossett, the joy and the triumph of her 
heart were unbounded. In exact proportion to the value which she 
put upon the hopes thus excited, was the vehemence of the disap- 
pointment which followed. It was some time before she could be 
made to believe that Penelope was in earnest in refusing what she 
thought would have been cheaply purchased by the sacrifice of half 
her daughter's life ; but when at length convinced of the reality of 
her misfortune, her indignation knew no bounds. As_ the temper of 
Penelope, though firm, was by no means stubborn, it is probable that 
the ceaseless persecution she underwent might have produced the 
desired effect, had she been as indifferent to all others as she was to 
Mr. Tufion Bossett. But the poor girl had long ceased to be “ fancy 
tree,” before this offer, so fatal to her peace, was made. The family 
of Lieutenant Markham the elder, of Rock Cabin, was, notwith- 
standing their frankly acknowledged poverty, admitted to the inti 
mate intercourse of all the neighbourhood. Navy officers are often 
found to be gregarious in time of peace, and it seldom happens that 
where one snug half-pay establishment settles itself, another does not 
follow in its wake, and nestle down within friendly reach of it. But 
in the neighbourhood now referred to, the motives for this gathering 
together were peculiarly strong. ‘The residence of Admiral Ridley, 
K.C.B., at Appleby Hut, brought several gallant old friends to its 
vicinity ; and as not one of the brave knot but was cherished by the 
kind-hearted admiral with all the intimacy of affectionate equality, 
the Markham family could not fail of ranking among the most highly 
considered of the soc iety, although fortune had been more than 
usually niggard of her gitts towards them. 

Nothing less than the influence which produced this state of 
things, and which was in fact too strong to be resisted, could have 
produced so incongruous an intimacy as that which existed between 
Laurel Hill and the Rock Cabin. John Markham was four years 
older than Penelope Hartle 'y; a difference of age which, under twenty, 
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suffices to produce a very perfect equality between boy and girl in 
wint of age; they had become playlellows from their very earliest 
childhood, and when the boy put on his midshipman’s uniform, and 
went to sea, he left the little girl with firm assurances, that he should 
never love anybody so well as he did her, and moreover, with a very 
firm conviction at the bottom of her own young heart, that she should 
never love anybody so well as she did him. It does sometimes hap- 
pen that such assurances and such convictions remain unchanged, and 
so it was with this young couple. Their attachment grew with their 
growth, and strengthene d with their strength, and, before Markham’'s 
last departure, the y had pledged troth and faith to each other, with 
the well-tried and firm conviction that, however long the interval 
might be before their vows could be ratified, there was no danger on 
either side that they would be broken. 

The interval occupied by this last voyage was longer than any 
which had before separated them, and the moment in which they 
met was one of trembling emotion on both sides. ‘The character of 
Mrs. Hartley, and the style of opposition which she would employ 
to separate him from her daughter the moment their attachment was 
suspected, were too well known to Markham to permit his offering 
any resistance to the cruel but necessary restraint which Penelope 
put upon their correspondence ; for her either to have written or re- 
ceived letters from him, without her mother's knowledge, was impos- 
sible; and the two years and two months of his absence had dragged 
themselves away, without either having had any direct tidings of the 
other. Under such circumstances there is no confidence, however 
strong, which can prevent some feeling approaching to doubt and 
dread, lest the first glance of the long absent eye should be less 
full of love than the Jast. But this moment of trial was passed and 
over, and, thanks to the friendly aid of Constance, was succeeded by 
an hour of happiness, such as is given out but sparingly by Heaven, 
asa sample of the perfection of contentment to which our natures 
are capable of attaining. 

When the conclusion of the piece was approaching, Mrs. Hartley 

caused the whole party, however ey ularly well engaged, to rise, 

and prepare to follow her, by saying, * For pity s sake, dear friends, 
do not let us wait till every box is empty. We hi ave done enough, 
have we not, to prove our devotion to the drama ?” 

Every one declared their readiness to depart; cloaks and shawls 
were adjusted, chairs pushed back, the door opened, and the party, 
consisting of five ladies and three gentlemen, left the box. 

In the ; arrangement which followed for the purpose of escorting the 
ladies to their c: arriage, Mrs. Hartley's ¢ hief object was, that Marga 
retta should retain undivided possession of Sir James. For all al 
she Was, for the moment, very indifferent. As to who should take 
care of Constance, she certainly did not care a farthing, nor did the 
fate of Penelope appear to her of much more consequence, Willingly 
indeed, could she have managed it, would she have turned over the 
rather fatiguing civilities of Marsh, altogether, to her daughter Caro- 
line, but as he had never as yet, to the best of her knowledge and 
belief, addressed a single w ord or look to her, she had too muc h good 
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sense to encourage any hope in that direction. Her own opinion 
about the young man was, that he would not be easily won to be- 
stow his fine fortune upon any one. Sir James’s schemes upon him, 
in favour of his sister, were so evidently abortive, that the baronet 
himself seemed already to have abandoned them, and she felt per- 
suaded that his reason for so pointedly addressing his conversation to 
her, in preference to the younger ladies, arose from a_ stedtast deter- 
mination to give hopes to none of them. It was, therefore, solely 
for the purpose of leaving Mr. Markham free to divide himself be- 
tween Penelope and her friend, and so keeping them clear of Sir 
James, that while she herself accepted one of Mr. Marsh's arms, she 
entreated him to give the other to her daughter Caroline. It was, 
therefore, exceedingly provoking, after arranging everything so well, 
to see Constance drop the arm of the young sailor, and run forward 
to secure that of her brother, to whom she appeared to have some- 
thing of great importance to communicate. Nevertheless the matter 
was of no great consequence. It was only to tell him that she hoped 
he would have the good-nature to ask their old friend John Mark- 
ham to join their party, in his box at the opera, on the following 
night, when, for the first time, he was to take possession of it. We 
shall want another gentleman, brother — shall we not ? And poor John 
will so enjoy seeing an opera 1" 

* Very likely, Constance,” was the reply ; “ but, upon my soul, I 
think IT might contrive to get something better worth showing off 
than a be ggarly lieutenant. What do you think, Miss Margaret 5" 

“ You must not ask me, Sir James,” replied the young lady he 
addressed ; * for the chances are, that I should not know who was 
there — beyond our own party, I mean.” 

Now the meaning of these words was equivocal, and therefore 
there was no harm done, though Sir James did give a shrewd 
guess about it; but he was in a good humour, and therefore he did 
not, even in his secret soul, give her to the devil, as was his wont, 
whenever he fancied that a young lady wanted to catch him ; but now 
he only thought that the poor girl said pe what was passing in her 
mind without being quite aware of it, so he playfully pressed her 
arm, within his, but said nothing. 

Constance meanwhile, totally indifferent to what’ was passing be- 
tween her brother and her thoughtle ss young friend, did not abandon 
her object, bat skilfully enough bade him remember that it was much 
nobler to give honour than to receive it, and that no one would be 
more likely to speak so gratefully of the favour, if it were conferred 
upon him, as John Markham. 

** Nay, child, for that matter, I don't care a straw about it,” re- 
turned her brother. “ Nobody, I suppose, can think that a young 
fellow in my situation is likely to want any one to set off his box at 
the opera. No doubt it would be a devilish fine thing for Markham 
to talk about; so I'll ask him, if you wish it.’ 

But though she had obtained her objec t, she did not abandon the 
arm of the kind brother who had granted it. On re aching the door 
communicating with the private boxes, the whole party met, and Sir 
James then said, “ Have you a mind to see an opera from a first-rate 
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good box, Markham ? If you have, you had better come into mine 
to-morrow night, d’ye hear? We shal! all start from Mrs. Hartley's ; 
so perhaps she'll let you join us there. You'll have something to 
talk of, won't you, my boy, when you get back to the Cabin £” 

« And you can bring me my letter, at the same time, John Mark- 
ham,” said Constance. 

Hearing this, and remembering also the close and long-establish- 
ed intimacy between the Ridley family and that of Mr. Markham, 
Mrs. Hartley roused herself from the fit of forgetfulness into which 
she had fallen, concerning the life-long familiarity of the young man 
in her own, and said in a tone of patronizing kindness, “ T shi all per- 
mit no such inhospitable appointments, my dear Miss Ridley, I as- 
sure you. John Markham shall dine with us.” 

Whatever effect this “ absolute shall” might have had on the feel- 
ings of the gallant sailor, had Penelope Hartle ‘y been out of the ques- 
tion, matters not. As it was, John Markham bowed his thanks, and 
inquired the hour of dinner. 

“ We must be early to-morrow,” replied Mrs. Hartley, “ because 
Miss Ridley seems to care about the overture ; not that 1 much think 
we can achieve our transit to the Haymarket before it is over ; how- 
ever, we will say seven o'clock for dinner.” 

This settled, Constance was waved forward to the carriage by her 
chaperon; but ere she stepped “ from out the hearing” of that im- 
portant personage, she said aloud to her old friend, as he gave her 
hisarm, “ I am very glad you are going to dine with us, John Mark- 
ham; but I doubt if 1 can wait patiently for my letter till seve n 
oclock. Do you not think you could bring it to me inthe morning ¢ 

“ Certainly,” replied the young man ; “ as soon as | think you are 
visible, I will take care to be at hand with your packet.” 

“Good nights” were then exchanged on all sides, and the ladies 
drove off. 


CHAPTER AIL. 
A CONFIDENTIAL DISCLOSURF—A POET IN LOVE.—-DISINTERESTEFD FRIENDSHIP, 


It will easily be believed that no great time was lost, after Pene lope 
and Constance found themselves ééte-d-fcte, before the most perfect 
confidence was established between them. It was not, however, with- 
out very strong emotion that Miss Hartley at length disclosed the 
secret which had been the history of her existence, and the main- 
spring of every thought and act, for the last ten years of her life. In 
the manner of Constance. upon rece iving this confidence, there was 
such a ch; arming mixture of delicacy, affection, and right feeling, that 
we nit was over, Penelope exclaimed with most genuine sincerity, 

‘Thank God that I have found courage to tell you this, dear Con- 
stance | Had you been older, or even as old as myself, you would have 
heard it before; but the dread of inculeating by my example une 
manvaise morale to a young friend, in independent possession of 
good fortune too, deterred me. I knew in what light my choice tha 
be considered at home, and though perfect! ys atisfied, and suffici iently 
proud of it myself, I wished not to plead its fitness before you. 

April 1841.—vot.. XXX. — NO. CXX. VA 
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There would have been no need of pleading, my dear friend,” re- 
plied Constance. “ I know too well how John Markham i is considered 
by those whose judgment I most defer to, for me to feel anything 
but respect and admiration for such a choice. Yet I cannot but fe el, 
dear love, that you have a thorny and difficult path before you. That 
unfortunate clause, of which your mother so incessantly —. 
though (saving your presence, Penelope) she might do away with i 
easily enough if she chose it, would make your marriage with John 
Markham an act of terrible imprudence. Gentleman as he is, in 
every imaginable sense of the word, you must be aware that beyond 
his pay he has nothing. Then how are you to live, dearest, dearest 
Penelope? O it isa most cruel clause ! 

“7 must live, Constance, and John Markham must live too, as we 
have done for many a year, on the slender hope of his promotion. 
Were the chances of his profession to give him a step, or, at any rate, 
could they give him feo, I am greatly tempted to believe that my 
mother would consent to our marrriage. There would be nothing 
disgraceful to the family inmy marrying a captain in the navy ; and 
[do not think any annoyance arising from poverty, which she would 
easily guess I should ke ep to myself, would counterbalance the ad- 

vantage of getting rid of me. She must get ashamed in time of re- 
peating the Tufton Bossett story, and then, how will she endure the 
having to take about with her an unmarried daughter of so very ripe 
anage ? Yes, Constance, she would do much, rather than endure this: 
and as, in case she gives her consent to my marriage, I am secure of 
eventually bringing twelve thousand pounds to my husband, I would 
not hesitate an instant about becoming John Markham’s wife, if by 
any means this necessary consent could be obtained. Did you know 
how ve ry distasteful to me was my present mode of existence, you 
would not wonder that I should be ready to change it, even for the 
comparative privations of the Rock ¢ ‘abin.” 

Whether wisdom, or its contrary, preponderated in this view of 
things, Constance did not attempt to determine ; but the two friends 
seemed to love each other all the better for the confidence thus 
established, and what with the comfort arising from this, and the fre- 
quent opportunities which were likely to occur for her seeing her 
lover, Penelope felt a degree of happiness that had long been unknown 
to her. 

e . * * * - * * 

The hopes, which for the first time Mrs. Hartley had begun confi- 
dently to cherish at the play, for the ultimate success of Margaretta’s 
tender passion, were considerably strengthened at the opera, where 
precisely the same division of parties took place, except that tow ards 
the end of the second act of the opera a young guardsman, the son, 
though unhappily not the eldest son, of an Irish peer, who sometimes 
waltzed with Caroline, and sometimes chatted with Penelope, joined 
them; and then the order of arrangement was so far chi anged, 
that Constance, who, in compliment to her brother's guests, had de- 
clined a front seat, fell into conversation with this Mr. Aylmer, 
instead of devoting Reveait wholly to the inanity of Caroline, who sat 
before her. She had danced with the young man an evening or two 
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before, and he therefore scrupled not to address her as an acquaint- 
ance. 

This lasted till the ballet commenced, and then all the young men 
having left the box excepting Mr. Markham, the { fastidious Henry 
Mortimer ventured to approach it, and entering, with the air of one 
confident of being welcome wherever he appeared, slightly paid 
his compliments to “Mrs. and the Misses II; artley, and then devoted his 
whole attention to Constance. 

It was now that the enjoyment of the evening began for her. The 
unfortunate notion which her brother had conceived conce rning “the 
right which every man has to speak and laugh as loud as he pleases 
in his own box,” had greatly interfered with her enjoyment of the 
music, and she was beginning to feel exceedingly tired, and longing 
to depart, when the low voice of Mr. Mortimer, close beside her, 
caused her to start and to colour so perce ptibly, both from pleasure 
and surprise, that an adorer more subject to doubts and fears than the 
poet might have been well enough contented with his reception. 

From the light skirmishing with the outposts of conversation 
with which all opera-box colloquies begin, Mr. Mortimer speedily 
made his way to depths and heights of eloquence rarely attempted 
there. A good whisper on the stage is accounted a v: aluable dra- 
matic accomplishme nt, but whoever had listened to the soffo voce tones 
of Henry Mortimer must have confessed that the power of whisper- 
ing in sounds clear, distinct, and sweet, is worth cultivating off the 
Stage, as well as on it. Noman was more aware of this than himself, 
and so highly did he rate its value, that he rarely, or perhaps never, 
poured forth what he considered to be the richest treasures of his elo- 
quence in any other manner. Those who knew him well, were quite 
aware of this; and to such, no other test was necessary as to the in- 
terest or charm he felt in a conversation, than observing whether he 
spoke loud enough for m: ny to hear, or for ONE only. 

It was several months since Henry Mortimer had encountered any 
ONE to whom this daintily whis; ered homage could be offered with 
such unmixed delight as tu Constance. Had she been otherwise 
than beautiful, this would, of course, have been lmpossib! e; but had 
she been dull, bad she been ill-dressed, had she been in a disagree- 
able box, or had fewer lorgnettes been directed towards her, it¢ ould not 
have been thus; and though he would have scorned this catalogue of 
requisite 8s, it is not the lees true that their being all accorded by be- 
nignant Heaven was, whether he knew it or not, the course of that 
enthusiasm of devotion which he now demonstrated. 

As Constance was really a very pretty girl, it was hardly possible 
that even in the retired neighbourhood in which she had lived, she 
could have reached the age of twenty-one years without being con- 
scious that she was admired. But O how unlike was the admira- 
tion of others to that of Henry Mortimer! The difference consisted, 
however, less in the degree than in the nature of the sentiment. 
Who but Henry Mortimer had looked in her face so evidently for the 
purpose of reading there what was passing in her soul? Had she 
believed that it was the harmony of her features which thus kept his 


eye entranced, she would have ‘been shocked and offended ; but he 
as 
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knew well how to make her comprehend that, wisely reversing thy 
case of Othello, he sought not to see her visage in her mind, but 
her mind 1 in her visage. “Of all the devices that a lover Can Tesort to. 
this perhaps is the surest of success. <A beautiful girl is so sure to 
know that she is beautiful, that although she may be well enough 
pleased to witness the ¢ ronquering effect of her beauty, no very power- 
ful feeling is excited by it. Such homage is too frequent to be flat- 
tering, its too involuntary to produce gratitude. How different is 
that whic ‘+h seems to penetrate to the secret recesses of her soul, and 
worship what it finds there! 

Rich as was the eloquence of Mr. Mortimer, it showed itself less 
in copiousness of words than in pregnancy of phrase. He would 
often suggest a whole train of thought by a sentence of half a dozen 
sylli bles, ‘and then would watch for its result in ev ery speaking fea- 
ture of the fair creatures he addressed, with a skilful readiness of in- 
terpretation, that sometimes sav ed a good deal of trouble to the pretty 
thinkers themselves, for it was common with him to carry on the con- 
versation by saying, “ You do not agree with me—you think” —so or 
so. Or—*“ 1 see we are of one mind } in this,—I know ex cactiy what 
you mean,” &c. And then the fair one would reply, “O, Mr. 
Mortimer, how much better you express what I think, than I could 
do it myself! Yes! that is exactly what | mean—e wactly. 

Now, though it was not quite thus with Constance, inasmuch as 
she did not disdain the trouble of putting her own ideas into words, 
she was, to say the least of it, fully as sensible of the charm of having 
the powers of her mind awakened, while undergoing the gentle process 
of flirtation, as any lady he had ever met ; and the mutual admiration 
with which they parted at the door of the Opera-house, was such as 
to convince Mr. Mortimer that he had never really been in love be- 
fore, and to make Constance tremblingly avow to her own heart, that 
if it were possible so superior a being as Mortimer could stoop to love 
one so utterly obscure as herself, it would be quite impossible that he 
should love in vain. 

It was fortunate for the tranquillity of the poet, that, before this 
decisive interview, he had arr, anged such a mode of meeting Miss 
Ridley, through the agency of his indulgent friend, Mrs. Gardener 
Ste wart, as would spare him the agony of seeing her only among 

‘angers. ‘The remembrance of this soothed him greatly ; and en- 
abled | iim, as he slowly pursued his way on foot from. the Haymarket 
to his lodgings in St. James's Place, to decide calmly and deliber rately 
that he would propose himself to the charming object of all his new- 
born hopes, at the first favourable opportunity. 

Nor was this the only matrimonial purpose which was decided upon 
that night, in consequence of the delightful hours spent by the friends 
of Sir James Ridley in his splendid box. As soon as the ladies of the 
party had been safely deposited in Mrs. Hartley's carriage, Mr. Marsh 
turned to his friend Sir James, and taking his arm as he was in the 
act of getting into his carriage, s said, “ 1 wish you would tuke me 
home with you, Ridley, and give me some supper and a cigar.” 

“In with you then,” replied the baronet.‘ But upon my soul you 
must not stay long, for | am as tired as if I had passed the last three 
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hours at the treadmill. What a devilish clever girl that Margaretta 
Hartley is, to be sure! Egad, she makes me laugh till 1 can hardly 
sit upright. And she has so much taste, and judgment too, with ail 
her fun, that it is impossible not to have a high opinion of her. And 
there's another thing that I like her for. I am quite certain that she 
has never taken any nonsense into her head about wanting to marry 
me. And upon my soul I believe she is almost the only girl in Lon- 
don who has not. But it is plain enough to see that Margaret Hart- 
ley knows better. She sees things as they are, more than any young 
girl | ever talked to, and she wants nobody to tell her that I am not 
easily to be had. You have no idea, Joe, what a relief it is for me to 
know that. I'll be hanged if I am not bored to death with all the 
mothers and daughters that want to catch me.” 

“ And I have got my share of the same torment, I can tell you,” 
replied Mr. Marsh. *“ It is the tax we men of fortune always pay ; 
and the only way to prevent its doing any serious mischief, is by 
taking care that none of the angling tribe ever get a nibble from us.” 

A little more conversation, all of which was in the same strain, 
sufficed them till they reached the elegant apartments of the baronet, 
which were situated in the gayest part of Piccadilly. As he gave 
dinners there, his establishment, though small, was perfectly den 
monté, and the supper demanded speedily appeared in the most ap- 
proved style of broiling provocative, and assuaging accompaniments. 
The cigar followed, and then it was that Mr. Marsh claimed the pri- 
vilege of friendship, and required of the baronet all the attention, and 
all the information he could bestow upon a subject that touched him 
nearly. 

“T want you to tell me, Ridley,” said he, removing the “ insane ” 
weed from his mouth, and following the act with the graceful expec- 
torating process which belongs to it—* I want you to tell me all you 
know about Mrs. Hartley and her affairs.” 

“ Mrs. Hartley and her affairs ?” repeated his companion; * I don't 
believe [ know a bit more about them than everybody else does. She 
is a devilish clever, sensible woman—that is the chief thing I know 
about her; and her daughter Margaretta exactly takes after her.” 

“ Then she takes alter a very charming woman, Ridley. I admire 
your friend Mrs. Hardey exceedingly. But what I particularly want 
to know is about her settlement. If 1 understand rightly, her late 
husband left everything to her ?” 

“Yes, so he did; she has told me so herself; which is another 
proof, by-the-bye, that she is not one of your plotting man-trap mothers. 
If she did not tell the truth so honestly, a man might be taken in to 
fancy that the three girls were to go shares; but I do not believe 
that they have got a sixpence, either of them.” . 

“ That is exactly what I understand myself,” replied Mr. Marsh. 
4 It is likely enough that the fortune came by the mother, and if so, 
it's all fair.” 

After this, the two gentlemen confined their intercourse, during 
some minutes, to an interchange of tobacco smoke, and then the 
guest addressed himself to speech again, and said, “ I suppose, Ridley, 
that you see as plainly as I do, that your friendly scheme about your 
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sister won't answer—I suppose you see that I don’t get on with her 
at all 7?” 

“ Upon my soul, Joe, I haven't looked. I never trouble myself 
with spying after lovers and loveresses. | told you that you should 
have her if you liked it, because I know that you are a confoundedly 
good fellow and devilish rich, and I thought 1 should be killing two 
birds with one stone if I made you marry one another, because it 
would be extending my patronage to both at once. However, you 
have got my leave to settle the matter between you according to your 
own notions of what’s best ; only, you may as well remember, that if 
you have a mind for the match, and that the young lady gives herself 
airs, you have only just to let me know it, and I will settle the matter 
in considerably less than no time. Constance Ridley will never at- 
tempt to contradict my will on any point where I think it worth while 
to declare it; so if you have set your mind upon the match, say so— 
that's all.” 

« You are excessively kind, Ridley; and it is a lucky thing for 
your sister, that without either father or mother, as she is, she should 
have sucha brother as you are. But, as far as [ am concerned, | 
should be sorry to give you any trouble with her. Men of my for- 
tune, you know, don't feel disposed to force themselves upon a young 
lady, as a poor devil might do who has just nothing but himself to 
offer. That Mr. Mortimer is the man who has caught your sister's 
fancy ; you may take my word for that, Ridley; so if you don’t ap- 
prove him by way of a brother-in-law, I recommend your looking a 
little sharp about it. There is no man living who knows better than 
you do, how to manage men, women, and children, Ridley. I have 
often thought that if you had happened to be in the place of Napo- 
leon, you would have managed a devilish deal better than he did. 
should not mind betting pretty considerable odds that you would have 
have been on the throne of France at this very moment, if you had 
had to manage the people at St. Helena. There was not one of them 
that you wouldn't have made put you on board a vessel, and_ steer 
which way you liked—ay, if Sir Hudson Lowe himself had been at 
the helm—I have thought so, over and over, upon my honour.” 

* You don't say so, Marsh? Have you indeed ? Well now, that is 
excessively droll, because 1 so often think myself that I never do let 
anybody get the better of me in any way. And as_ to Constance, 
you may depend upon it I shall look after her; not that I want to 
push her upon you, Marsh; don’t think of such a thing, my dear fel- 
low. I know that you would agree to that, or anything else, to please 
me; but I don’t stand upon it at all; so you go your way, and Tl 
take care that she shall go mine. But it’s a devilish bore to have to 
look after a girl like Constance; I shall be pestered with offers for 
her, if it is only on account of the connexion with me. Men like to 
be brother-in-law to a title and fortune; and a fellow, too, that knows 
how to live in style. Did you remark, Marsh, how all the glasses 
were turned towards my box ?. Margaretta Hartley pointed that out 
to me ;—clever creature she is, to be sure !” 

« Yes, Ridley, that isa very extraordinary girl,” replied Marsh ; 
who had his own reasons for thinking it would be a desirable thing 
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that this young lady should be disposed of in marriage to his friend 
« Great ability, very great ability indeed ; any one might be proud of 
such a woman as that. But, poor girl! I am half atraid that your 
being so much at the house will be a disadvantage to her. 1 should 
think it devilish dangerous if she were my sister.” 

“ Nonsense, Marsh; you don't suppose | am making love to her 
do you?” 

« Very likely not, Ridley; but such a man as you are is likely 
enough to make a girl's heart ache without that. 1 have been told 
that Lord John Crawley admires her, but that she has just given him 
to understand that it won't do. She seems to be more admired than 
any of them.” 

* Do you think so? I can't say I think her so handsome as her sis- 
ter Penelope ; but she is as superior in taste and judgment as it is 
possible for one girl to be to another—that’s the reason I take more 
notice of her.” 

“Yes, Ridley, and that’s just like you. Trust you for finding 
what's best worth having! But I must be going, my dear fellow. 
What luck you were in, Ridley, to get these noble apartments! 1 
never go out of them that 1 don’t envy you; and besides, when | 
leave you, I always feel so cursedly dull and moped. You have spoilt 
me for everything, and for everybody; so that, upon my soul, I 
sometimes think I am worse off, a devilish deal, than before I knew 
you, for | never feel comfortable now anywhere unless you are with 
me, and for a fellow with such a fortune as mine, that is great folly, 
isn’t ity’ 

“ Upon my soul, Marsh, I don’t see any folly in it,” replied the 
baronet. “ If you find me more agreeable than the rest of your ac- 
quaintance, it is natural enough that you should stick to me, whether 
you are rich or poor; only the difference is, that when a man of for- 
tune attaches himself to one, there is the comfort of knowing that it ts 
not for what he can get. 1 won't deny that there is a great deal in 
that, with me; and | dare say you feel the same yourself, Marsh 7” 

“ Yes, to be sure I do,” replied Marsh, bluntly ; “ and the real fact 
is, that if | were not a man of large fortune myself, I could never tell 
you, so plainly as I do, that I never like to be away from you—ex- 
actly for the veryreason you mention; but the truth is, Ridley—and 
I don’t care who hears me say it—tliat tll I find another man who ts 
as Complete a gentleman as you are, with equal wit, judgment, werwt 
rosity, and noble feeling, I shall never leave off wishing to be with 
you constantly ; and I leave you to guess how soon that will be. 1 
hate to leave this house, and that's the honest truth; every other 
place seems so cursedly dull after it.” ™ 

“ Then I am sure I think it is a pity that you ever should leave it, 
replied Sir James. “ Why the devil, Marsh, shouldn't you come here 
to stay with me? There is plenty of room for you, I'll answer for It ; 
and your queer notion about not choosing to be plagued with any ser- 
vants, will prevent there being any difficulty upon that score. What 
say you, Marsh? shall I order a very good room upstairs, where my 
trunks stand now, to be got ready for you to-morrow ¢? Upon my soul 
U should like it devilishly.” 
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« Then trust me, my dear Ridley, I shall make no difhculty about 
accepting your offer; and I shall be a happier as well as a wiser man 
than | ever was in my life before; for 1 shall never be at a loss how 
to act on any point, with such a friend at hand to advise and direct 


mec. 





The Lonely Heart. 





Late as it was, the able ménageére of Sir James was called to coun- 
sel before the friends separated, and being questioned as to the time 
necessary for completing the arrangements required, declared that 
the room could be made perfectly ready for Mr. Marsh the day but 
one following. 

Nothing could be more satisfactory. Mr. Marsh wrung the hand 
of the baronet, declared himself the happiest dog alive, and departed, 
secretly determined not to leave the dwelling of Sir James Ridley 
till he exchanged it for that of Mrs. Hartley. 


Spire. 


Mortal, 


Spirit, 


THE LONELY HEART. 
HY MRS. VALENTINE BARTHOLOMEW, LATE MRS. TURNBULL. 


Why art thou lonely ? say, mortal, say ? 
The wild woods with music are ringing, 

And Hope, hand in hand with the tlower-crowned May, 
Their blossoms of fragrance are flinging 

Around the green brow of the beautiful earth, 

Making it glad with their songs of mirth. 


Why am I lonely ?—such are the things 
That recal to the heart its lost treasure, 

The chords that are struck upon memory’s strings 
But awaken a sorrowtul pleasure ; 

What to the pilgrim are bright skies above, 

When alone in this world he hath nothing to love ? 


Why am I lonely ?—sweet is the Spring, 
With her violets modestly peeping 

From their bed of green leaves, when the merry birds sing, 
T’ awake them at morn from their sleeping ; 

But the voice that blest me for ever is fled. 

Spring! bring me not flowers, but bring back the pgeap. 


Mortal, repine not—in Nature thou'lt find 
A solace for all thy sad hours ; 

Let the voice of the lost one come back on the wind, 
Her breath in the perfume of flowers; 

And think in the stillness of night, though afar, 


She gazes on thee, through some bright twinkling star. 
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THE NOTE-BOOK OF AN IRISIL BARRISTER.—No. XIX. 


- 


LORD PLUNKETT. 


Tue omission of Lord Plunkett from our gallery of illustrious Trish 
characters would be to leave the arch without a keystone, or the co- 
lumn without a capital. ‘The space he fills in the public eye is too 
great—his name has been mixed up with too many transactions of an 
historical character, and of the deepest interest to this country, to omit 
him in our catalogue of great minds. His name carries us back to a 
state of things of which the present is a corrupt degeneracy ; it has a 
colossal breadth about it belonging to other men and other times, that 
we feel in its presence as we would before some monument of ancient 
genius, before the recumbent Theseus, or the nameless statue on the 
Palatine hill. A sense of grandeur pervades our senses, and, trom 
contemplating it, a something has passed into the mind which ever 
after becomes identified with our thoughts. In writing this memoir, 
as well as that of the Chief Justice, we have, we contess, trenched on 
ground already occupied by a distinguished countryman, but the same 
excuse will hold good for us in this as in the former case. His sketches 
were either too panegyrical or too satirical; there was a supertluity of 
eulogy or of invective ; friends were portrayed as angels, enemies as de- 
mons; the éertiwmn quid and the moderate mean was scarcely discover- 
able in those brilliant papers. Besides, they were not strictly biogra- 
phical, being rather rapid ‘dashes flung off in a convulsive moment, 
than calm and sober portraits giving the full intellectual lineaments. 
Among them the best unquestionably was Lord Plunkett; and we 
are aware of the danger of our position in venturing to tread the same 
ground. We have, however, pursued a different course. We do not 
limit ourselves exclusively to his lordship’s professional career, though 
that necessarily occupies an ample range. We have collected all the 
material facts connected with his progress, and given them a biogra- 
phical shape, reserving for the close, our personal observations on his 
powers as a lawyer, an orator, and statesman. There are events 
which, though strictly speaking, they fall ithin the bounds of private 
lite, yet so far savour of publicity, that with propriety they should not 
be left unnoticed. They constitute, if we may be allowed the ex- 
pression, the unilluminated portion of the planet's disk, which is, im- 
perceptible indeed to sense, but which we expect to be supplied in 
the planisphere of the philosopher. This mixed class will be sought 
in Vain iD this memoir ; not that we are insensible to their importance, 
but because the subject of them still happily survives, and to mention 
them would be considered an intrusion on the ring-fence of domestic 
life. 
He was the son of the Reverend Thomas Plunkett, a Presbyterian 
clergyman, who, for twenty years, discharged the duties of minister at 
luniskillen, in the county of Fermanagh, from which he was called 
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to Strand-street, Dublin, in 1768. He was celebrated as a preacher, 
as a wit, and as being eminently gifted with conversational powers. 
He was also remarkable for his zeal in the cause of civil and religious 
liberty, and for his extensive political knowledge, which secured him 
the friendship and esteem of the most distinguished persons in Ire- 
land. His opinions were consulted by the most eminent statesmen 
of that period, and among those who enjoyed his society was Lord 
Avonmore. He left two sons, the eldest, Patrick Plunkett, the first 
physician of his day, and not more remarkable for professional ability 
than for a refined classical taste and lively wit: he died in the prime 
of life, and left the bulk of his large fortune to the subject of our memoir. 
The youngest, Lord Plunkett, whom we shall not ennoble for a season, 
was only a few years old when his father died; he was left to the 
care of his mother, a sensible and intelligent woman, who, under un- 
favourable circumstances, gave him the advantage of a good educa- 
tion. We have not heard that in youth he gave any indications of 
that robustness of intellect which he manifested in after years. On 
the contrary, tradition, an authority rather questionable, states that 
he was slow to acquire, and exhibited considerable tardiness of per- 
ception. We heard a distinguished member of the Irish bar once ob- 
serve, when the subject of conversation was the striking difference 
between his lordship’s early tough-headedness and his subsequent 
intellectual manifestations, that the difference of understanding or 
character in youth and mature age argues the absence of that innate 
power which men call genius, and which he thought was nothing 
more than the result of cultivation. We impeached this heresy, and 
on these grounds. ‘The difference between an oak and a brier is not 
apparent in the seed or in the shoot; yet no one will deny that the 
germ is there, and none will affirm that the accidents of soil, cul- 
ture, and heat, alone produce the difference. As it is with the inani- 
mate, so itis with the animate creation. ‘Fo the developement of mind 
circumstances are necessary: but the mind is also necessary to cir- 
cumstances. Future success depends on the joint influence of mind 
and circumstances. To talk of heaven-born genius, without the means 
of calling it into existence and action, is folly ; but it is a greater and 
more unpardonable folly to assert that circumstances alone develope 
genius where none exists. No person acquainted with the nature of 
the mind will be so silly as to declare that it is the same in all persons, 
and only requires a proper degree of culture, and a favourable combi- 
nation of circumstances to render its developement as powerful in one 
man as in another—in Lord Plunkett as in Mr. Ex-Sergeant ——. 
There is an intellectual as well as a physical stature—a height of the 
mind as well as of the body—a mould, a form to which both are irrevo- 
cably predetermined. No doubt, exercise strengthens the faculties of 
the mind as well as the body, but in neither is it the only source of 
strength: the weak man will become strong by exercise, but the 
strong man will become stronger. Train and discipline the dwarf as 
you will, he will never compete with the giant, and there are dwarfs 
as well as giants in intellect. All appearances are in favour of the 
theory, and reason does not contradict it. Had the subject of our 
notice remained in uneducated obscurity, the power would have been 
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still there ; slumbering, it is true, but not the less an intellectual sub- 
stance, ready to emerge into light under the influence of circum- 
stances ; and though the process might have been slow, we should 
remember that, in some of the greatest of human minds, the deve- 
lopement of genius has been very gradual. Mental power, like con- 
fidence, is often a plant of slow growth. 

lie and the late Archbishop Magee were educated at school 
together, and both stood for sizarships, and were rejected. They were 
admitted as “ non-decremented pensioners,” that is, they were sub- 
ject to no tutors’ fees. It is remarkable that two such eminent men 
should have commenced their career together, and by the unaided 
strength of intellect should have worked their way onward to the first 
honours of the church and the bar. Magee, with all his eccentrici- 
ties, had a mind of the first order; profound, clear, and comprehen- 
sive, and his acquirements were as solid as they were various. How- 
ever men may differ as to his political conduct, there can be no hesi- 
tation in giving him rank among the ablest men that Ireland produced. 
Had his fortunes led him to the bar, he would have reached its loftiest 
honours, for he possessed all the qualities which contribute to forensic 
success; and if Mr. Plunkett had chosen the church, he would now 
be an archbishop instead of chancellor. ‘They chummed together in 
college, and the friendship then contracted was never diminished in 
alter life. Widely different as were their political principles, diver- 
sity of opinion never interfered with their mutual esteem. When Mr, 
Piunkett was a candidate for the University, an avowed Whig, the 
open supporter of Catholic relief and general toleration, principles 
which Magee loved to persecute, yet he stood firm to his friend; and 
his influence, which was always powerful, mainly contributed to his 
success in several elections. Neither, if fame be true, was Mr. P. 
unmindful of these favours ; for he assisted in promoting his friend, 
first to the see of Cork, and afterwards to the archbishopric of Dub- 
lin. We may here remark that few men have been more faithful in 
their friendships than Lord Plunkett, and none more regarded by his 
cotemporaries. In the society of the men of his own times all his 
austerity vanishes, he becomes joyous and light-hearted, and cracks it 
pun on Burke Bethel, or retorts a witticism on his departed friend 
Con Lyne, with all the freshness and vivacity of his younger years. 

He was called to the bar in 1787, amply stored with professional 
knowledge ; and his success was proportionate to his deserts. We 
have heard an anecdote relative to his advancement, for the accuracy 
of which we have the authority of a cotemporary, though that is not a 
guarantee for its truth. It is the nature of man to be envious of ge- 
nius, and to ascribe its success to a lucky opportunity—an accident— 
to anything but the real cause. Men are anxious to abate its high 
pretensions, and place its power on a level with their own weakness ; 
and for this reason chance is always called in to solve the riddle of 
intellectual supremacy. — Mr. Plunkett, of course, could not be suc- 
cessful without the aid of the blind divinity. While yet unknown, he 
happened to be acquainted with a gentleman who conducted the bust- 
hess of an eminent solicitor. The proprietor gave his man of business 
lsiructions for a bill ina very heavy suit: trusting to the ability of 
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his young friend, he gave him the instructions and the fee, the first 
he had yet received. The bill, a voluminous one, was quickly de- 
spatched ; the name of the pleader was inquired, and introduced ; he 
became the confidential adviser and constant guest of the solicitor ; 
and a connexion of a closer nature soon followed. He continued tor 
eleven years to practise in the equity courts, and it was not until the 
year of the rebellion that we find any public notice of his name. In 
that year the Sheares were tried for high treason, and Mr. Plunkett 
conducted the defence, with Ponsonby and M‘Nally. His conduct on 
that occasion was manly, as his professional skill was powertul. — He 
argued with great ability an exception taken to the proceedings, on 
the ground that an alien who had never been naturalized was among 
the grand jury who found the indictment. ‘The point involved a great 
constitutional question, and the argument was equally learned and 
elaborate. All that knowledge or ingenuity could suggest in behalf of 
the unhappy men was urged, but in vain; this was Mr. Piunkett’s 
first and last appearance for prisoners during the numerous treason 
trials of that period. He did not imitate the generous example of 
Curran, who undertook that paintul and heroic task with his charac- 
teristic courage, and from whose stern execution he never blenched. 
Toil and disgust, calumny and peril, awaited him at every step; he 
had many temptations to withdraw from that melancholy spectacle, 
but, undismayed by the menaces of power, and the frowns of military 
bravos, he firmly watched the administration of the law, and stood un- 
moved and unseduced between his unhappy client and the doom that 
awaited him. 

Mr. Plunkett now became conspicuous, and he was returned to the 
[rish parliament for the borough of Charlemont. His very first exer- 
tions established him in public opinion, and he quickly rose to be a 
leader of the Opposition, to which he was attached by the liberality 
of his sentiments, and his hatred of the Union, which was then agi- 
tated. Elis speeches on that occasion were characterized by the 
highest enthusiasm, and the most masterly powers of eloquence. The 
sun of Grattan was then going down, and his was emerging into a 
splendid dawn. He gave many proofs of that strong and disciplined 
understanding which triumphed so signally in the British parliament. 
Ile was yet untried, but an incident occurred which raised him very 
high im public esteem. In the absence of Mr. Grattan, Lord Castle- 
reagh had the hardihood to attack his principles, but, like Hector 
when struck down, he was in a moment covered with a thick crowd 
of shields— 

“Ovutis ovaoaro roimeéva Aaa, 

Ourdods ovde Barew’—aply yap wepiBnoay kpiorot 
NMovAvdaudore wai Awelas—nai Bios Ayivep, 

Zap dav 7’ dpyds Avalwy wal yAaveos dutuwv, 

The first who interposed his brazen shield was Mr. Plunkett. 
After giving a concise and eloquent summary of the deeds of that 
illustrious man, he heaped coals of fire on the head of the intrepid 
secretary. Every word was a poisoned arrow, and so overwhelmed 
was Castlereigh by the furious invective, that he could not reply. 
In a subsequent debate he renewed the merciless fire, in which he 
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wives us one of those happy portraits which he loved to paimnt—it isa 
comparison between Mr. Pitt and the Secretary.“ ‘The example of 
the prime minister of England, inimitable in its vices, may deceive 
the noble lord. The minister of England has his faults—he aban- 
doned in his later years the principles of reform, by professing which 
he had obtained the early confidence of the people of England, and 
in the whole of his political conduct he has shown himselt’ haughty 
and intractable. But it must be admitted he has shown himself b\ 
nature endowed with a towering and transcendent talent, and that 
the vastness of his moral resources kept pace with the unboundedness 
and magnificence ot his projects. I thank God that it is easier to 
transfer his apostasy and his insolence than his comprehension and 
sagacity, and I feel the safety of my country in the wretched feeble- 
ness of her enemy. I cannot bear that the constitution which has 
been formed by the wisdom of ages, and cemented by the blood of 
patriots and martyrs, is to be smitten to its centre by such a green 
and limber twig as this.” But it was in the last parliament that he 
achieved the greatest and most enduring of his triumphs. © Many of 
his speeches in the united legislature are more exalted specimens of 
austere and sober reasoning—they perhaps raise his character for 
statesmanship more high: but, on this side of the Channel, his last 
speech on the Union is deemed the finest he ever delivered. ‘This 
may arise from the nature of the subject, which had an all-engrossing 
interest, and though we are far removed from those excited times, 
and can now contemplate more calmly the conflict of contending pus- 
sions which then swayed the public mind, we must yet confess that 
he has not surpassed that effort in any of his subsequent speeches, 
with the exception perhaps of his great oration, in 1812, on Mr. 
Grattan’s motion for Catholic relief. We find in it few traces of that 
calm grandeur, striking from its very simplicity, which marked the 
maturity of his style; it was impressed rather with an headlong 
and impetuous energy which showed the intense warmth and earnest- 
ness of his advocacy. He forcibly appealed to every feeling and 
every passion that could influence the virtuous and patriotic ; he 
knew he had stubborn materials to operate on, for profligacy and cor- 
ruption had barred all the avenues of conviction, but he did not la- 
bour with the less strenuousness; and if the assaults of a glowing 
eloquence could break down the venal determination of a score of 
abandoned placemen, he would have been victorious. He and Saurin 
were the ablest speakers on that debate. The one brought arguments 
from the profoundest depths of constitutional law—the other lofty 
and splendid oratory. His fervid appeals to national pride and na- 
tional honour remind us of “ the burning bolts that fulminated over 
Greece,” when Demosthenes, under somewhat similar circumstances, 
sought to avert impending ruin from his country. Take the following 
passage—its effect must have been electrical. 


“ T in the most express terms deny the competency of parliament to 
do this act. I warn you, do not dare lay your hands on the consuitution, 
I tell you, that if, cireumstanced as you are, you pass this act, it will be 
a uullity, and that no man in Ireland will be bound to obey it. 
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Here he was interrupted by some ministerial member, who called 
on the clerk of the House to take down his words. But the high spirit 
of the orator could not be daunted by such menaces—they only 
served the more to excite him— 


“1 make the assertion deliberately—I repeat it, and I call on any man 
who hears me to take down my words. You have not been elected for 
this purpose—you are appointed to make laws and not legislatures —you 
are appointed to act under the constitution, not to alter it—you are ap. 
pointed to exercise the functions of legislators, and not to transfer them ; 
and if you do so, your act is a dissolution of the government—you re- 
solve society into its original elements, and no man inthe land is bound 
to obey you. Sir, I state doctrines which are not merely founded on the 
immutable laws of justice and of truth. I state not merely the opinions 
of the ablest men who have written on the science of government; but 
I state the practice of our constitution as settled at the era of the re- 
volution, and I state the doctrine under which the House of Hanover de- 
rives its title to the throne. Has the king a right to transfer his crown? 
Is he competent to annex it to the crown of Spain or any other country ? 
No—but he may abdicate it—and every man who knows the con- 
stitution knows the consequence ; the right reverts to the next in suc- 
cession—if they all abdicate, it reverts to the people. The man who 
questions this doctrine, mustin the same breath arraign the sovereign on 
the throne as an usurper. Are you competent to transfer your legisla- 
tive rights to the French council of five hundred ? Are you competent to 
transfer them to the British parliament? Lanswer, No. When you trans. 
fer, you abdicate—and the great original trust reverts to the people, from 
whom it issued. Yourselves you may extinguish, but parliament you 
cannot extinguish; it is enthroned in the hearts of the people, it is en- 
shrined in the sanctuary of the constitulion—it is immortal, as the island 
it protects ;—as well might the frantic suicide hope that the act which 
destroys his miserable body should extinguish his eternal soul. Again 
I therefore warn you, do not dare to lay your hands on the constitution, 
it is above your power, Sir, | do not say that the parliament and the peo- 
ple by mutual consent and co-operation may not change the form of the 
constitution ; whenever such a case arises, it must be decided on its own 
merits; but that is not the case here. If government considers this a 
season peculiarly fitted for experiments on the constitution, they may 
call on the people. Task you, are you ready to do so? Are you ready 
to abide the event of such an appeal ? What is it, in that event, you must 
submit to the people? Not this particular project, for if you dissolve the 
present form of government, they become free to choose any other—you 
fling them to the fury of the tempest—you must call on them to unhouse 
themselves of the established constitution, and to fashion themselves ano- 
ther. LT ask again, is this the time for an experiment of this nature ? 
Thank God, the people have manifested no such wish; so far as they 
have spoken, their voice is decidedly against this daring innovation. 
You know that no voice has been uttered in its favour, and you cannot 
be infatuated enough to take confidence from the silence which prevails 
in some parts of the kingdom. If you know how to appreciate that si- 
lence, it is more formidable than the most clamorous opposition. You 
may be rived and shivered by the lightning before you hear the peal of the 
thunder ! But, sir, we are told that we should discuss this question with 
calmness and composure. I am called on to surrender my birthright and 
my honour, and IT am told I should be calm, and should be composed. 
National pride! Independence of our country! These, we are told by the 
ministers, are only vulgar topics fitted for the meridian of the mob, but 
unworthy to be mentioned to such an enlightened assembly as this; they 
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are trinkets and gewgaws fit to catch the fancy of childish and unthink. 
ing people, like you, sir, or like your predecessor in that chair, but utterly 
unworthy the consideration of this House, or of the matured understand. 
ing of the noble lord who condescends to instruct it. Gracious God! 
we see a Perry reascending from the tomb, and raising his awful voice 
to warn us against the surrender of our freedom, and we see that the 
proud and virtuous feelings which warm the breast of that aged and ve- 
nerable man are only calculated to excite the contempt of this young 
philosopher, who has been transplanted from the nursery to the cabinet, 
to outrage the feelings and understanding of the country.” 


It will scarcely be denied that this is eloquence of a powerful or- 
der, although it is not untinctured with that rhetorical efflorescence 
which has been charged by fastidious writers as an high crime and 
misdemeanour against Irish orators in general, and to which some 
must plead guilty. But the occasion required something more warm 
and inflammatory than the mere exercise of cold reason. The life or 
death of a constitution under which the nation prospered, hung in 
the scale—an event was still in doubt—the fame and fortunes of 
many depended on the result, and nene had a deeper stake on the 
issue of the struggle than Mr. Plunkett. Cavsar and his fortunes were 
embarked in the cause, and it is not surprising that where argument was 
impotent to convince, he should have tried whether declamation could 
persuade. The allusion to Perry in the last sentence isa bold and clas- 
sical figure, taken from the highly-wrought and beautiful appeal of 
Eschines : “ Do you not imagine, men of Athens, that Themistocles 
also, and those who died at Marathon and Platea, and the very tombs 
of our ancestors, will rise again if this man shall be crowned?” There 
is one more passage in this remarkable speech which is even more 
powerful than the former—the peroration is worthy of the Greek 
orators, 


“ The reason T took up arms, and am ready still to bear them against 
France, is, because she has intruded herself on our domestic concerns— 
because, with the rights of man and the love of freedom on her tongue, 
she has the lust of dominion in her heart—because wherever she has 
placed her foot she has erected her throne, and that to be her friend or 
ally is to be her tributary or her slave. Let me ask, is the present con- 
duct of the British minister calculated to augment or transfer that anti- 
pathy ? No, sir, I will be bold to say, that licentious and — France, 
in all her unrestrained excesses of anarchy and atheism, has not com. 
mitted a more insidious act against her enemy, than is now attempted by 
the professed champion of civilised Europe against a friend and ally in 
the hour of her calamity and distress—at a moment when our country is 
filled with British troops—when the loyal men of Ireland are fatigued 
with their exertions to put down rebellion—whilst our Habeas Corpus act 
is suspended—whilst trials by court-martial are carried on in every part 
of the country—whilst the people are taught to think that they have no 
right to meet or deliberate, and whilst they are so palsied by their fears, 
that even this vital question is scarcely able to rouse them from their 
lethargy— at the moment when we are distracted by domestic dissensious, 
which are artfully kept alive as a pretext for our present subjugation, 
and the instrument of our future thraldom. Sir, I thank administration 
for this measure. They are, without intending it, putting an end to our 
dissensions. Through this black cloud, which they have collected over 
us, I see the light breaking in on this unfortunate country. hey have 
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composed our dissensions, not by fomenting the embers of a lingering and 
teal rebellion—not by hallooing the Protestant against the Catholic, and 
the Catholic against the Protestant—not by committing the north against 
the south—not by inconsistent appeals to local or to party prejudices ;—no, 
but by the avowal of this abominable conspiracy against the liberties ot 
Ireland they have subdued every petty and subordinate distinction. 

“ For my own part, I will resist it to the last gasp of my existence, 
and with the last drop of my blood, and when I feel the hour of my dis. 
solution, I will, like > father of Hannibal, take my children to the altar, 
and swear them to eternal hostility against the invaders of their country’s 
freedom. Sir, I shall not detain you by pursuing this question further, 
I should be proud to think my name might be transmitted to posterity 
in the same roll with those disinterested patriots who have successtully 
resisted the enemies of their country—successfully I trust it will be—in 
all events | have my exceeding great reward! I shall bear in my heart 
the consciousness of having done my duty, and in the hour of death | 
shall not be haunted by the reflection of having basely sold or meanly 
abandoned the liberties of my native land. Can every man who gives 
his vote on the other side this night Inay his hand upon his heart, and make 
the same declaration? I hope so—it will be well tor his own peace « the in- 
dignation and abhorrence of his countrymen will not accompany him 
through life, and the curses of his children will not follow him to his 
grave. 


Mr. Plunkett hoped for too much. There were many in that assem- 
bly who might lay their hands on their hearts, but they could not 
safely affirm that their hands were unstained by corruption, or their 
hearts untortured by the consciousness that they were giving up their 
country, and sacrificing its freedom, to glut their insatiate avarice, or 
gratify their mean ambition. The appeal was too direct and_ strong ; 
it must have evoked some disagreeable reminiscences in the breasts 
of the few who then, for the first time, were crouching on the Treasury 
bench, and prepared to vote in the teeth of those principles and con- 
victions which they ever professed. But the eloquence of Mr. Plunkett 
was lavished on adders’ ears—the influence of hard cash and alluring 
coronets was too powerful for his matchless argument. The Union 
passed, and with it passed away the hopes of the patriots. ‘They saw 
nothing in the measure but the ruin and degradation of their country ; 
they looked on it as the fountain of all ills—the fatal spring from 
which many a deep disaster was to flow. Among the most incon- 
solable was Mr. Plunkett. His glory was just in the ascendant; the 
flowery path of emolument and honour had been only opened to him, 
and suddenly it closed—he deemed for ever. His grief is not matter 
of surprise ;—a heavy blow was inflicted on his fast-rising fortunes ; 
he was the recognized champion of the national party, and, as such, 
he might have wielded a formidable power, and hewn a way to the 
first dignities. Flood was gone, Grattan was on the decline, and all 
eves were turned on him as the successor of both in argument and 
eloquence. But ‘* the cause that conquered pleased the gods,” and 
Mr. Plunkett had not the stoicism to imitate the example of Cato. 
He bitterly telt the downfall of his country, and with it the prostration 
of his own hopes. In his despair, he contemplated one of two things— 
either to go to America or to the English bar. Happily be did 
neither. Had he tried his fortunes in the New World, it is not pre- 
suming too much to say that he would have attained the very highest 
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dignities which the Union could bestow. When men of far inferior in- 
tellects were crowned with professional and official honours, what 
might not he hope for, with his commanding eloquence, his unequalled 

wers of argument, the variety of his acquired knowledge, and his 
practical skill in the general affairs of life? He was, too, the very 
man who, above all others, must have attached the reverence and ad- 
miration of the men of the Atlantic cities. Simple and unaffected in 
his manners; austere and solemn in his deportment; with blunt and 
harsh features, which indicated the grave and steady republican— 
these traits alone would have told powertully in his favour: but when 
to these are added all the qualities that mark the consummate orator ; 
all the passion, fire, and energy of the loftiest eloquence ; all the rapid 
and piercing logic of the most expert dialectician ; his sincere attach- 
ment to liberty, which resembled the fervour of the commonwealth ; 
his dignified and earnest enthusiasm in the assertion of great prin- 
ciples—all these would have borne him from honour to honour; and, 
instead of seeing him now presiding in the Court of Chancery, we 
should see him presiding in the capitol at Washington, the first ma- 
gistrate of the republic. Similar distinctions would have awaited his 
career, had he gone to the English bar. He had the power and the 
intellect to command success in that ample theatre for talent. Some 
of the best judges declared, that if he had been trained up in English 
politics, he would have proved the most eminent statesman of modern 
times. He entered the field comparatively late in life ; but as it was— 
untaught and undisciplined in the arts of statesmanship—he bore away 
some of its most enduring triumphs. Rejoiced as we should be to see 
him fulfilling this high destiny, we are more rejoiced that he re- 
mained to honour his own country, and to assist in the consolidation 
of those liberties which he thought the Union had dispersed for ever. 
Contrary to the narrow-mindedness of lawyers, and their proverbial 
failure as statesmen and politicians, his success was unequivocal, and 
proved an exception to the well-founded experience of Bacon :—* As 
for matter of policy and government, we see it is a common error to 
rely upon advocates or lawyers, which are only men of practice, and 
not versed in books, who are many times easily surprised when matter 
falleth out beside their experience, to the prejudice of the cause they 
handle.” Not so with Mr. Plunkett ; he was never taken by surprise, 
and no “ matter of policy or government” ever failed in his hands, for 
he had the good sense never to connect himself to a subject w hich he 
did not understand without full and elaborate preparation. 

After the Union he rose rapidly into favour ; his business greatly 
increased, and as his parliamentary labours no longer interfered, he 
devoted himself altogether to his profession. The late Chief Baron 
O'Grady was then Attorney-General, and Mr. Plunkett became one 
of his chief favourites. In the trial of Emmett, in 1803, both were 
associated in prosecuting for the crown. The youth, the ee 
and enthusiastic patriotism of the unhappy prisoner, excited in his 
favour a powerful feeling of sympathy ; many looked on him as a es 
tyr, all as a victim to misguided patriotism. One of his non ey 
lemple, died after having reached the highest distinction at t rs 7 ; 
the other, Thomas, was driven into exile for his connexion with the 
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United Irishmen. He was himself the most promising young man ot 
his day, celebrated for his virtues, learning, and eloquence. No 
prisoner ever excited so much popular commiseration, and, we will 
add, none more deserved it; for though his attempt to provoke insur- 
rection was rash beyond all palliation, yet there was a touching hero- 
ism about it,a generous abandonment of all other hopes and prospects 
for that of liberating his country, that we forget the guilt, and dwell 
only on the blameless purity of his motives. The conduct of Mr. 
Plunkett on the trial, as his enemies assert, was unnecessarily harsh, 
transgressing all the just limits of professional duty, and seeking, in 
the conviction of the prisoner, his own ingratiation with power. We 
would wish to avoid this theme; for the mischief is, that discussion is 
apt to excite that depraved appetite for slander which is the disgrace 
of the age in which we live, and to set in renewed motion the malig- 
nant industry of the many who are ever ready to pander to it for the 
gratification of party rancour. As this, however, is the chief ground 
of accusation against him, it may be as well to inquire into its truth, 
and see how his plea of auérefois acquit is justified. He appeared, say 
they, against an unfortunate youth, who was, indeed, guilty of a great 
offence, but who had been the son of his benefactor and his triend; 
nay more, he exerted all the ingenuity of an advocate to make the 
prisoner's conduct appear more inexcusable and more dangerous to 
the state than it really had been. Professional duty required no more 
than a conviction, while, from the nature of the circumstances, there 
could not be the remotest doubt but that he would be found guilty. 
The offence had been known to all—it had been recently committed, in 
the open day, in one of the great thoroughfares of the metropolis, 
in the presence of thousands. If ever, then, there was an occasion in 
which an advocate had no temptation to blind the judgment and in- 
flame the passions of a tribunal, Emmett’s was that occasion. Why, 
then, resort to arguments and statements which, in a legal point of 
view, could add nothing—why aggravate the enormity of that fatal 
enterprize, and create fear and anger in that quarter where the victim 
could hope to look for mercy ? could no other advocate, without feel- 
ing or virtue, be found to exaggerate the errors of a noble and gene- 
rous spirit? Such are the charges brought against Mr. Plunkett for 
his conduct in this melancholy affair. We confess at once, that it 
would have been much better for his reputation had he taken no part 
in the prosecution. He was the friend of the prisoner's brother, and 
though not very intimate with his family, yet the acquaintance was 
sufficiently strong to warrant a more delicate mind in refusing a brief. 
He, however, deemed it his duty to act the part he did, and that was 
such as an ordinary advocate of the crown might have done without 
incurring any censure, for Emmett was defended by some of the ablest 
counsel atthe bar. But in truth he had no defence to make ; he con- 


lessed his guilt by calling no evidence, and the case was left to the 
jury on that of the crown. In this state of things, M‘Nally insisted 
that counsel for the prosecution had no right to reply, but Mr. 
Plunkett, as he said, “ with extreme reluctance * claimed the right. 
ry. > ‘ 5 

The court decided in his favour, and he proceeded to comment on the 
evidence. Perhaps he did “ his spiriting’ not over gently ; but the then 
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which allude to Emmett. 





disturbed state of the public mind demanded that a stern lesson should 
be read ;—principles were in circulation which it was necessary to 
counteract, and he was selected to administer the sanatory restorative. 
A few passages from this powerful speech, which raised him to for- 
tune, and at the same time brought on him a world of slanders and 
misrepresentations, may have some interest. We select only those 


“ For God's sake, to whom are we called to deliver up, Within fourteen 
days, all the advantages we enjoy ? Who are they who claim the obe- 
dience? The prisoner, as the principal. 1 do not wish to say anything 
harsh of him—a young man of considerable talents, if used with precau- 
tion, and of respectable rank in society, if content to couform to its laws. 
But when he assumes the tone and manner of a legislator, and calls on all 
ranks of people, the instant the provisional government is proclaimed, to 
yield to it the whole constituted authority, then it becomes an extrava- 
gance bordering on frenzy. We who have lived under a king, not only 
de facto, but de jure, in possession of the throne, are called on to submit 
ourselves to the prisoner—to the vagrant politician, the bricklayer, the 
baker, the old clothes-man, and ostler. These are the persons to whom 
this proclamation, in its majesty and dignity, calls upon a great people to 
yield up obedience, and a powerful government to give a prompt, manly, 
and sagacious acquiescence to their just and unalterable determination. 

, “1 do not wish to awaken any remorse, except such as may be salutary 
, to himself and his country, in the mind of the prisoner; but when he re- 


flects that he has stooped from the honourable situation in which his 


birth, talents, and education placed him, to debauch the minds of the 


\ he must feel that it was an unworthy use of his talents—he should feel 
’ remorse for the consequences which ensued, grievous to humanity and 
, virtue, and should endeavour to make all the atonement in his power, by 
‘ employing the short time which remains for him in endeavouring to un- 
; deceive them.” 

: ; Here is the peroration :— 


n at the scenes of murder which he witnessed, and I mention one circum. 
l- stance with satisfaction —he saved the life of Farrel—and may the recollec- 
e tion of that one good action cheer him in his last moments ! 

yy he may not have planned individual murders, that does not 

it son, which must be followed by every species of crime. ; 
rt rabble from the salutary restraints of the law, and who can take on him 
id to limit their barbarities ? Who can say he will disturb the peace of the 
sa world, and rule it when wildest? Let loose the winds otf heaven, and 
as what power less than the Omnipotent can control them? So it is with 
ef the rabble. What claim, then, can the prisoner have on the compassion 
as of a jury, because, in the general destruction his schemes necessarily 

ut duced, he did not meditate individual murder? 1 trust that the bl 
st which has been shed in the streets and on the scaffold will not be visited 
oe on the head of the prisoner. It is not for me to say what are the limits 
he to the mercy of God, or what a sincere repentance may effect 5 acto 
d Say, that if this unfortunate young man retain in his heart any of the seeds 
et of humanity, he will make an atonement to his God and country by warn- 
“ ing his deluded countrymen.” 

it. :' 

he When Emmett was called on to say “ why sentence of death should 
en 3 not be pronounced on him,” he bitterly remonstrates 





lower orders of ignorant men with the phantoms of liberty and equality, 


“Gentlemen, I am anxious to suppose the mind of the prisoner recoiled 
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seemed to him the unjust and ungenerous privilege claimed by Mr. 
Plunkett. Harsh and cruel the privilege might have been ; but the 
fault lay not in the advocate, but in the law, for there can be no 
doubt that the rule was insisted on. ‘The same question was raised 
on other treason-trials, and also in the case of Plunkett v. Cobbett, 
and similarly decided. We are not certain about the practice in 
England, but in this country, where prerogative has always stood on 
higher and more arbitrary ground, the privilege has been claimed, and 
readily granted. We think Mr. Plunkett stands acquitted of the 
charge of unnecessary harshness; he only fulfilled his duty, hard as 
that was. His enemies, however, exaggerate his conduct by stating, 
that he was the constant guest at his father’s table, and that he not 
only listened to, but inculcated, those very principles of resistance for 
which the son was now about to suffer. In order to give colour to 
this accusation, the speech of the prisoner was interpolated with 
various inculpatory passages, one of which was, that “his father nur- 
tured in his bosom the viper which now stung him to death.” At first 
Mr. Plunkett did not care to contradict the calumny ; but some time 
atter, when Cobbett repeated the words in his attack on Lord Hard- 
wicke’s administration, Mr. Plunkett instituted an action for libel, and 
had a verdict for five hundred pounds. He also put an afhdavit on 
the files of the court, denying in the strongest language every material 
fact in the libel complained of. He emphatically declared that he 
was not the guest of Dr. Emmett more than once or twice, and that 
he had no intimate acquaintance with his family. Currran believed 
that he was completely innocent of the accusation, and a venerable 
person, now living, bound to the Emmetts by the tenderest ties, con- 
curs in the beliet. Many who were present at the trial, and remem- 
ber the affecting speech of the prisoner, state that not a word 
accusatory of Mr. Plunkett escaped his lips, except the allusion to the 
privilege. It was not unnecessary to refer.to this subject at so great 
length, as even to this day the charge is repeated by the unthinking 
and inconsiderate. No other stain was ever cast on his lofty reputa- 
tion, and, in this, history will not fail to vindicate his character. 

On the elevation of Baron M‘Cleland in 1803, he was appointed 
Solicitor-General ; and in 1805, when O'Grady obtained the chief seat 
in the Exchequer, he succeeded to the office of Attorney-General. 
When the Whigs came in the following year, he retained his place. 
Then, too, commenced his connexion with Lord Grenville, to whose 
fortunes he adhered to the last, and whom he regarded with an almost 
superstitious reverence. On the death of Mr. Fox in 1807 he re- 
signed, although the Tories offered to continue him in office, but he 
preferred going out with his party. Saurin was his successor, and he 
held the situation for fifteen years, much to the chagrin and disap- 
pointment of his great rival. If he was not, however, the first law 
officer of the crown, he was the first practising lawyer in the courts, 
for he monopolized nearly the entire business in Chancery. The fol- 
lowing lively though rather exaggerated description of his powers as 
an equity lawyer, will give our readers some conception of what this 
singular man was in the maturity of his intellect. “ Of all the emi- 
nent lawyers I have heard, he seemed to me the most admirably qua- 
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lified for the department of the profession in which he shines. His 
mind is at once subtle and comprehensive ; his language clear, copi- 
ous, and condensed ; his strength of reasoning altogether wonderful. 
Give him the most complicated and doubtful case to support, with 
an array of apparently hostile decisions to oppose him at every step ; 
the previous discussion of the question has probably satistied you that 
the arguments of his antagonists are neither to be answered nor 
evaded; they have fenced round the rights of their clients with all 
the great names in equity, Hardwicke, Camden, Thurlow, Eldon. 
Mr. Plunkett rises: you are deeply attentive, rather from curiosity to 
witness a display of hopeless dexterity, than from any uncertainty 
about the event. He commences with some general undisputed prin- 
ciple of law, which seems, perhaps, at first view, not to bear the re- 
motest relation to the matier in controversy. But to this he appends 
another and another, until by a regular series of connected proposi- 
tions, he brings it down to the very point before the court, and in- 
sists, nay demonstrates, that the court cannot decide against him with- 
out violating one of its most venerated maxims. Nothing can be 
more masterly than the manner in which this is done. There is no 
ostentatious ingenuity or research; everything is clear, simple, and 
familiar; you assent without a struggle to each separate conclusion. 
It is only when you are brought to the ultimate result, that you 
startle at discovering the consummate skill of the logician, who, by 
wily and imperceptible approaches, has gained a vantage point from 
which he can descend upon his adversaries, and compel them to aban- 
don a position that was deemed impregnable. But Lords Hardwicke, 
Thurlow, and Camden, are said to be against him. ‘The advocate ac- 
cordingly proceeds, and examines each of these authorities in detail ; 
he analyzes their language by distinctions that seem natural and ob- 
vious, but which are, in reality, most subtle; he shows how capable 
it is of various interpretations ; he contronts the construction con- 
tended for by conflicting decisions of the same judges, on other and 
similar occasions ; he points out unsuspected anomalies that would 
arise from adopting the interpretation of his adversaries, and equally 
unsuspected accordance with general principles that would follow the 
adoption of his own. He then goes on, until by reiterated processes 
of matchless sagacity he has either neutralized or absolutely brought 
over to support himself all the authorities on which his opponents 
most firmly relied, and he sits down, leaving the court, if not a 
convert to his opinion, at least grievously perplexed to detect and 
explain the fallacies on which it rests.” When his powers were in 
their meridian, he was unquestionably one of the most vigorous rea- 
soners of the age, and herein lay all his mastery. He was not a very 
profound or learned lawyer, not at all equal to Romilly, to whom he 
lias been compared, and inferior to many of the eminent men now at 
the bar. In professional acquirements Mr. Pennefather is far his su- 
perior, in mere book knowledge many surpassed him, butin matchless 
argument, in keen, close, rigorous r asoning, he rose far beyond all 
others. He was the most formidable and skilful of sophists, and un- 
equalled in that resistless and vehement energy with which he strug- 
sled to the last for victory, or, where that was unattainable, for a dig- 
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nified retreat. When compelled to surrender, it was always with the 
honours of war, with beating drums and flying colours. He assumed 
in his defeat all the air and pomp of triumph, and left behind the im- 
pression that though he could not command he deserved success. In 
a good cause his powers of reasoning were overwhelming, in a bad 
one he was singularly sophistical, prompt, and acute, and evinced a 
logical subtlety which nothing could elude. Give him the most trifling 
advantage, leave him the least loophole in the argument, omit the 
fraction of an important fact in the statement, misquote an authority, 
or lay down a principle incorrectly, and straightway he bears down on 
the omission ; seizing it with a kind of convulsive grasp, he holds it 
up exultingly to the court, as if the entire question depended on its 
value. He excelled in stating the facts of a case, so that, as Burke 
said of Lord Mansfield, « it was worth the argument of any other man.” 
He laid aside all unnecessary circumstances, fastening attention only 
on the most important; and these he disposed and arranged with so 
nice a reference to each other, and to the whole case, he developed 
them with so much perspicuity and consecutiveness, like the links of 
a chain, that before the real argument began, conviction set in. In 
the application of the law his style was peculiar, for he worked the 
court into that very train of thought which was best fitted for the re- 
ception of his arguments, instead of shaping his arguments according 
to the disposition of the court; and while the judge believed he was 
forming his judgment on the independent operation of his own mind, 
he was really led in a leash by the seductive skill of the wily advo- 
cate. His presence of mind was always perfect in the most trying 
circumstances ; he never hesitated a moment when driven from the 
course of argument in which he had made himself up, to strike into 
another and wholly different one; when the whole fate of the case de- 
pended on a single question or topic, he boldly encountered it, but, in 
the rapid whirl of his eloquence, caution and judgment were never 
forgotten; they were ever at his side, and in his most impassioned 
moods led him to the desired end. His most impetuous sallies, his 
swiftest marches, and most sudden evolutions, were ruled by the most 
thorough discipline. And when the ordinary hearer imagined that he 
had abandoned the cause of his client to display his own powers, a 
shrewd observer might have perceived the operation of the most re- 
fined art, and that all this random elocution, interspersed with  tlashes 
of careless wit, or unstudied sarcasm, was a brilliant cloud thrown out 
to enable him to escape from an insuperable difficulty, and at the same 
time to delight and dazzle the audience. He took a kind of malicious 
pleasure in shooting his pungent humour at the Bench. Lord Redes- 
dale was always on his guard against him. * Are you sure, Mr. Plun- 
kett,” said he on one occasion, “ that what you have stated is the 
law 7” “ | am not so quite sure,” replied Mr. P., “ at this present 
moment,” pulling out his watch; “the English packet has now arris ed, 
and it may have brought a decision the other way.” At another time, 
when stating a case which involved a question of accommodation be- 
tween the parties. looking up at Lord Redesdale very seriously, ** The 
fact isy my lord, the whole was a hite-flying transaction.” “ Kite- 
lying!" said the chancellor, with emphatic surprise ; “ pray, Mr. P. 
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what is that ? I do not understand the phrase.” “ Why, my lord, in 
England the wind always raises the kite, but in Ireland the kite raises 
the wind.” ~The figure was still a perfect mystery to the plain mat- 
ter-of-fact chancellor, but the bar was convulsed with laughter. But 
it was on Lord Manners that he practised all his stratagems. He en- 
tertained no high opinion of his lordship'’s knowledge, and never failed, 
‘when an opportunity offered, to involve him in the inextricable mazes 
of his logic. He loved in his very heart to confound and bewilder 
him, and though his lordship generally fought shy, he was sometimes 
successfully baited and trapped. Whenever he broke through his ha- 
bitual silence to ask a question, or lay down a position, he got away 
as confused as a Chinese puzzle. Mr. P. used to take his own pre- 
mises, and argue against him. He put the chancellor's suggestions in 
a logical form; this, then, must be the conclusion, not very syllogis- 
tic, it is true, but quite enough to perplex the chancellor. He prac- 
tised on his deficiency of reasoning with the most unrelenting severity. 
He led him on quietly from one point to another, seducing him by a 
nod, or an encouraging “ Just so, my lord ;” and when he had drawn 
him into the defile, he forthwith unmasked all his force, and gored 
and worried the poor chancellor, until he grew bewildered as a 
hunted badger ; if he attempted to get off on one side, Hardwicke 
confronted him ; if on the other, Thurlow; if on the front or rear, 
Redesdale or Eldon. At length he was obliged to surrender at dis- 
cretion. The Caudine forks were ever his fate. 


CANZONET TO A MALTESE AIR, 
BY MRS. CRAWFORD. 


In hall and bower the lights are shining, 

Round Beauty’s brow bright wreaths are twining § 
Now rosy mirth, with lightsome measure, 
Unlocks the thrilling heart to pleasure, 

Sweeping with his frolic wing 

Harp of gold, and dulcet string. 


Awake, my lute! thy wild notes flinging, 
O'er salient fount and floweret springing ; 
Awake the song, that mem’ry treasures 
More than mirth’s ecstatic measures, 
Breathing o’er the flowers of time 

All the sweets of early prime. 


What gem the light of youth can borrow, 
That lives upon the golden morrow ? 

The heart with Nature’s wealth o'erflowing, 
Smiles and love on all bestowing, 

Never dreams the world will throw 
Darkness o’er the spirit’s vlow. 
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RECOLLECTIONS OF A STUDENT. 
THE POLISH HARP-GIRL. 


“ Wir gehn, die Waffen in der Hand, 
Zu retten unser Vaterland, 
Und unser Kampf ist Sieg. 
Wir tragen nicht Eroberer Schwert, 
Wir schitzen Weib und Kind und Herd; 
Gerecht is unser Krieg.” 
Deurscuts Lirp 


‘* This sword, that flashes in my hand, 
Is vowed to free my father-land, 
Our very war's a triumph won. 
Not ours ambition’s lawless strife, 
We fight for hearth, and home, and lite, 
And justice leads our armies on.” 


In three days I left the moor-side ruin, but not as I had entered it. 
The dye had been cast in my fate. I had become a Pole in heart. 
The great secret had been revealed to me. Poland was on the eve 
of insurrection ; far and wide spread the invisible league of her de- 
liverers, as secret, as silent, but as powerful, as the ancient Vehme. 
By the side of the tyrant, in his palace, in his camp, glided the patriot 
conspirator. In lonely haunts, in subterranean vaults they met; and 
great as were their numbers, strange as were the means of union 
they employed, there was no traitor among them—that deep and 
fearful league baflled discovery.* The minstrel singing in the street, 
the peasant girl on the lonely road, the huntsman in the forest, the 
very sentry at the fortress-gate, were members of that vast con- 
spiracy, The gentle daughters of noble houses wandered forth in 
disguise, entrusted with missions of mighty import; fair lips whis- 
pered words of portentous meaning in the merry ball-room, every- 
where, but everywhere silent and invisible, glided the spirit of insur- 
rection. 

; I need not say that I became one of its most zealous followers. 
Perhaps it was a wild and visionary love that led me on, but it was a 
love nursed in the midst of the incipient struggle of a wronged 
nation for its rights, and the tales of horror that were unfolded to me 
seemed to hallow my resolve. 

I still watched at the window, on the evening of my arrival at the 
ruin, after the mysterious disappearance of the harper; but no one 
was visible. Nothing stirred abroad but the night mist, rolling a white 
shroud over the land, like an omen. Methought, however, that I 


—— ' Continued from p. 205, . 
n 1822 the conspiracy, headed by Lukasinski, was discovered by the police. 
He and four other officers were arrested, but two committed suicide in prison, to 
render revelation impossible, and the gallant Lukasinski, with his two remaiming 
companions, were sentenced to ten years imprisonment in Zamosc on mere sus 


picion, torture having proved unavailing to force a confession. ‘Their constancy 
saved the conspirators, 
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heard at intervals the sound of voices come from under ground, as 
though muttered from among the sunken statues. After a time steps 
approached, my door was suddenly opened, and the aged noble who 
had granted me shelter entered, accompanied by two armed men. 

“ Stranger,” he said, “ you have heard and seen that which may 
cost you your life. Even myself, in the moment of anger, trusted 
you too far. I knew not that my friends would come hither to-night, 
or I would not have admitted you. But say—let me question you. 
For what do you suppose they have met here ?"’ 

“T can divine it all,” I replied, without weighing my words. “ To 
liberate Poland. It is insurrection.” 

“Ha!” cried the Pole. You are either frank or rash. Those 
words have sealed your fate.” 

“Why ?” 1 exclaimed, in unfeigned astonishment. 

“Can we let you depart with such a secret? It were worth a 
kingdom to the Muscovite.” 

“Do you think I would betray you?” 

“Even so, stranger! How know we you are not a Russian spy ?” 

“A spy!” I cried, burning with indignation. “1 am a friend to 
Poland and liberty. I betray you!” 

* Your proofs 7” 

“T have none but my word. Level your carbines.” 

At any other time, blighted as was my spirit, I should not have 
dreaded death, but now, a knowledge of the approaching glorious 
struggle, perhaps an echo in my heart of the harp-girl’s music, gave 
birth to a wish for life, for there still seemed treasures worth living 
for on earth. I therefore advanced to the aged noble, and in the 
warmth of my feeling, seizing his hand, exclaimed, “I had learned 
to care not for life till now. Let me live—it is not fear that speaks 
inme, but the wish that I may join in the coming struggle. Here 
is my hand, that I will fight as a faithful soldier of Poland. I can 
give no other pledge.” einige 

“IT believe you; by heaven I do! But the fate of a nation ts at 
stake. We must not risk it. You are our prisoner—till such time as 
traitors need be feared no longer.” 

At this moment a young girl rushed into the room, pale and 
breathless. ' 

“ Extinguish the light!” she cried. ‘ See there! there !” and she 
pointed to the casement. 

The lamp was extinguished in an instant, and deepest darkness 
would have reigned in the room, had it not been for the moon, that 
suddenly appearing, showed us what was passing without, and gleamed 
with partial rays on the group around me. A body of Russian troops 
was advancing along the bank of the morass, evidently on their fur- 
ther way. We stood in breathless suspense, and shuddered as their 
long spectre-like shadows were cast through the window and flitted 
among us. We might yet escape unperceived ; it was a moment of 
anxious expectation. The silence was unbroken. The pap vest 
marching on. Already half their number had passed the window » am 
the dull heavy tread of the retiring body was growing more indistine 
when the moonlight, gleaming on the carbines of my companions, — 
vealed their presence to those without. 
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« Halt!” thundered the Russian officer. “ By St. Nicholas! here 
are some more of these Polish serfs with arms! there is a group to- 
gether—plotting treason, | warrant ye. Surround the hovel, sol- 
diers, and seize them.” 

At the word the ruin was encompassed, and the butt ends of the 
besiegers’ muskets thundered at the door. 

“ To your arms!” cried my host.‘ Seize and bind the German, 
He is a traitor! Bring me a torch.” 

« They will see you,” exclaimed one of the Poles. “ It must not 
be! They will see you, and take deadly aim !" 

“ Bring a torch! a torch!” again cried the noble, and advanced 
to the door as though to seek one; but at that moment the outer en- 
trance was burst open by the Russians. The sound of Poles hurrying 
to the defence from the interior of the building, and the commence- 
ment of a desperate struggle, were heard in the passages, precluding 
the possibility of egress, when, to my astonishment and terror, the 
young girl, who had warned us of the approaching danger, entered 
with the torch. 

At the instant that its light appeared, a quick succession of sharp 
flashes broke without, and with deadly aim the shot streamed through 
the shattered window into the room; eagerly and anxiously the noble 
tore a packet from his breast, and commenced burning it in the flame 
of the torch, that was still held by that fearless girl. He had already 
half destroyed the fatal papers it contained, when he fell, struck by a 
ball to the ground. 

* Burn them, Zaleska!” he cried; * and then—O God !" 

My eyes had all the while been fixed on the lovely being that had 
entered. Could the wavering light deceive me? or was it in truth 
the harp-girl, that had once glided, like a vision of heaven, on the 
ruined soldier’s mournful solitude ? 

At the first volley, those who watched me had started from my side 
and rushed from the room to screen themselves from the pouring shot 
behind a projecting buttress, and assist their comrades without. I was 
left alone and unguarded. For a moment I stood wrapt in admiration 
at the beautiful girl before me, and horror-stricken at the danger to 
which she was exposed, for the balls flew thick around her. All passed 
in less time than it takes me to relate; but the instant the noble fell, 
and Zaleska, pale as the beam of a half-clouded star, bent down to 
burn the fatal papers, 1 darted between her and the shattered case- 
ment, and seized the half-burned packet. 

“Stop him! destroy it!” gasped the noble, still mistrustful. 

But I heeded him not. Screening Zaleska as well as I could, | 
grasped the important document, and succeeded in utterly destroying 
it before any one could have prevented me. 

I saw the noble’s eyes fixed upon me with a look of agony as I was 
thus employed; but when I had finished the attempt, a smile of deep- 
est gratitude greeted my success. I scarcely noticed it, for 1 met the 
glance of Zaleska. j 

“ I knew it, I felt it!” she exclaimed ; “ he is a Pole in heart.” 

But she turned away, and her eyes rested with a look of anguish on 
the wounded noble. . 
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« My father !” she breathed. 

I felt the appeal, and, without a hope of success, pledged myself’ to 
save him. 

As yet no one had entered the apartment in which we were, and 
as it had become apparently empty, and I had carefully extinguished 
the torch, the enemy ceased firing from without. A desperate strug- 
gle was now taking place within the walls of the ruin. The assailants 
must have amounted to at least a hundred, and the Poles were only 
twenty in number; but nothing daunted, and knowing the fate that 
awaited the captives, they fought with the energy of despair. 

I hurried to the door of the apartment, but it opened outward ; and, 
whether from accident or design, it was fastened, and the most dread- 
ful clamour came from the passages, while a sudden noise from the 
interior of the building, rising like a half-stifled echo, told, that a party 
of the enemy must have made good an entrance on the opposite side. 

“ We are lost!" cried Zaleska, “ unless succour comes. Could but 
any one go to the castle of Zamoyask, we might be reinforced, for our 
friends are arming everywhere. It is near,”"—and_ she described the 
spot. 

“T will go,” I said; * but then—lI cannot leave you.” 

“ We are in the hands of God,” exclaimed the wounded Pole. 
“Go! here are my arms; and drawing a pistol from his belt, and 
unslinging his sabre, he gave them to me. 

I advanced to the window as the only means of egress, but judge of 
my despair, when I saw four Russian soldiers standing guard before it, 
and seeming to preclude the possibility of escape; but at the same 
time I felt somewhat re-assured for the safety of those | was about to 
leave. As I have before mentioned, the waters of the morass came 
up to the very wall beneath the window, preventing any one without 
from effecting an entrance on that side, and at the same time forcing 
them to fire obliquely, and thus screening a part of the room from 
their shot, while there still remained a possibility for one, w ishing to 
escape, to clear the watery chasm by a leap, facilitated as he would 
be by standing on the height of the wall. Seizing my time, there- 
fore, the moon being behind a cloud, 1 climbed cautiously to the case- 
ment, and then suddenly leaping down, my drawn sabre in one hand, 
a pistol in the other, tried to break through the guard. I was upon 
them before they knew of my presence, and discharging my pistol on 
the Russian nearest to me, I saw him stagger and fall. 1 waited for 
no more, but plunged into the morass. The thick white mist screened 
me and misled my pursuers ; several shots sounded behind, but I cs- 
caped unharmed. Thanks to Providence, I succeeded in the object of 
my mission ; the information of Zaleska had been correct, and I was 
soon galloping back to the ruin at the head of a body of the voyvode 
Zamoyask’s mounted serfs. 

A red flame tinging the moor-mist showed us the way. I was in 
an agony of apprehension lest we should be too late. But my fears 
were relieved when we arrived; the gallant Poles still held out 
in an inner chamber of the ruin that was partly on fire, and I need not 
say with what fury the succouring party burst upon the Muscovites. 
Not a man escaped, and we intercepted such despatches as gave Us 
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breathing time in our projected rising. But we did more, we liberated 
a captive. It was but one out of many we had been able to save, for 
the Russians, the instant they found themselves attacked in the rear 
by a fresh band, had shot their prisoners, and but this one had acci- 
dentaily escaped, and lived to tell his tale. 

As soon as we had destroyed our assailants, and the burst of the 
encounter was over, the scene that presented itself formed a strange 
contrast to the moorland’s solitude but two hours before. The slaugh- 
tered Russians were piled around the entrance of the ruin in stern 
company with dying Poles ; the deep murmur of voices, the often re- 
peated groan, and the silent statue, that one might fancy looking with 
grim complacency on the slain enemies of his race, like a spirit from 
below lifting its head above the surface of the earth, with the dark 
ruin rising lonesome in the surrounding waste, combined to throw a 
solemn grandeur around that weird wild spot. 

I now first perceived the extent of the ruined castle. Some parts 
were almost levelled with the earth, others rose but a few feet above 
thewaters of the morass, but the whole extent was habitable, or had 
been rendered so; the vaults were intact, and here and there a cham- 
ber had been hollowed out of the ruins of the crumbling towers ; thus 
no place could be better adapted for concealment, or appropriated to 
the meetings of those secret societies, whose members, under the 
names of Templars and Freemasons, formed the hopes of the ap- 
proaching insurrection. 

Into these chambers we now withdrew, eflacing in haste what 
marks of the affray we could, and stationing videttes upon the heath, 
lest the firing should have been heard by the enemy, and bring down 
afresh attack. But few on our side had fallen ; and she, whom my 
eyes sought first, was safe and unhurt. The besieged Poles had 
rushed forth from the interior of the building, and succeeded for a 
moment in expelling the enemy, thus enabling Zaleska and her 
wounded father to escape into an inner chamber. We now formed a 
tolerably numerous little corps, and, resting after the labour of the 
conflict, intended, as soon as we heard of the commencement of the 
insurrection at Warsaw, to march for the capital with as many men 
aus we could collect. 

While we were thus assembled, a ministering angel moved among 
the wounded, and soothed their pain. ‘That noble Polish girl, who 
had not shunned the danger of battle, nor the toil of lengthened wan- 
dering, when for the cause of Poland, now wept over her wounded 
countrymen, and tore the veil from her head, and the scarf from her 
waist, to bind and stanch their wounds. 

* Are you hurt?” she said, addressing me. 

There was nothing in the words—but the look and tone that ac- 
companied them ! 

The high devotion with which she fulfilled her painful task, and 
the smile of triumph with which she hailed this first blow struck for 
Poland's liberty, showed that her soul was above all earthly fear, but 
not above earthly affection. The aged noble sat watching her with a 
proud glance, and every warrior seemed to look on the high-spirited 
irl with a feeling of respectful devotion. 
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“ Friends !” said the father, who I now heard was of one of’ the 
loftiest houses of the land, the Count of S———, and whose wounds 
had not proved dangerous, though they stunned and disabled him at 
the time—* friends ! ye know not what we owe Zaleska! She has 
wandered miles through storm and cold, disguised as a humble harp- 
girl, subjected to taunt and insult—she, a child of the line of $ 
to bring {succour to her fugitive andconcealed father; to bear 
the gathering-word to the friends of liberty ; to warn them of danger 
and discovery, and to guide them to safety ;—she, who was born to 
wealth and splendour! Friends!" he continued, starting up, “ our 
swords must build her a palace !” 

“ And Poland a rampart |” exclaimed Zaleska. 

In heartfelt but silent congratulation the assembled Poles grasped 
each other's hands, but a fear of the consequences of this encounter 
damped the joy at our success. Fortunate as had been the result, it 
might lead to premature disclosure; but on this head our apprehen- 
sions were calmed, for we received important and joyful tidings from 
Warsaw. It was Saturday, the 27th of November, and on the ensuing 
Monday the insurrection was to burst forth in the capital. 

I will not relate that to you which you already know ;—how for 
eleven years the conspiracy had secretly pervaded Poland ; how it had 
held its silent but fatal course like the smouldering fires of the earth- 
quake ; but I will unfold to you the history of the liberated captive, and 
will record them in his own words. ‘Thus he spoke : 

“Tam the only son of Count T - Atan early age I was sent to 
the College of Vilno, and there participated in the glorious and en- 
nobling doctrines of Zan, Lelewel, and Sniadecki. Here still seemed 
a rallying-point of liberty, one spot where Poland might still be said 
to live, till at length even from here the spirit was expelled, and 
driven from the seat of learning to woods and wilds. And this was 
the occasion :—Michael Plater, a child only ten years of age, wrote 
the following words on one of the school-slates, *‘ Long live the con- 
stitution of May the third! Who shall restore it to us ?’ 

“ Novosilzoft, immediately appearing at Vilno, based upon this 
trifling groundwork the pretended discovery of a conspiracy, and im- 
prisoned twelve hundred students in eight of the surrounding convents. 
Here they were subjected to unheard-of tortures, though some of them 
were mere children.” My father bribed Novosilzoff with thirty thou- 
sand ducats to restore me to his hands, and, suffering more from un- 
utterable indignation than from the wounds and maltreatment I had 
received, I returned once more to my home. Being their only son, 
you may suppose how my aged parents tried to shield me from the 
fate of so many—conscription and exile in Siberia and the Caucasus. 
Yes! the Counts of T—— were exposed to that! Like many others, 
we had lost in the continual wars our patent of nobility, and, not being 
able to produce it, were declared serfs. My tather was obliged to re- 
purchase his rank with one hundred thousand ducats ! 

* Reduced in fortune by the continued extortions of the tyrant, we 





* The knout, and salt herrings for food, without drink, were the usual means 
resorted to, 
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lived in strict retirement in our ancient seat, and closed its portals 
against the world, save when we were forced to open them for the ad- 
mittance of Russian spies into the sacred solitude of our home. How 
I burned to rush forth at the head of our retainers, when from the 
turret-windows of the castle of T 1 beheld detachments of Rus- 
sians marching across the plain, bearing with them hundreds of 
manacled conscripts, many, sons of the noblest houses, on their way 
to reinforce the far Asiatic regiments of the tyrant! 

“One evening I thus sat watching from a tower the gloom of night 
stealing over the death-like plains of Poland like an emblem of its 
present state, when a body of Russian soldiers marched up to the 
gate, and demanded admittance. It was admitting so many murderers 
and robbers, but we durst not refuse. Accordingly, the castle was 
soon filled with the riotous and insolent soldiery. They entered every 
chamber, searched every nook, and polluted even the room to which 
my mother had retired, with their defiling presence. 

“ My father, cowed by long years of captivity and torture—broken- 
spirited, unlike his former self, pale and trembling, looked on in 
silence. Ah! there was a time when he would have levelled the detiler 
to the earth, and buried himself beneath the ruins of his house, ere it 
should have been stained by the presence of such miscreants. But 
he had been a captive in the Belvedere! For many years he had 
vanished, as it were, from the face of the earth, and no one knew 
what had become of him. At last he had been liberated, upon a dread- 
ful oath never to reveal the secrets of the prison-house. When hope 
had almost vanished, he suddenly reappeared among his family, none 
knew whence. 

* But how altered was that once noble form ! how lightless that once 
flashing eye !—it was piteous to behold. Ie spoke not—he recognized 
scarcely any one. His countenance bore the marks of intense suffer- 
ing; his body was covered with scars he had never gained in battle. 
When questioned, he only replied, ‘ Peace! peace! oh! let me be at 
rest!’ From that hour that once glorious spirit was broken. 

‘He now cowered abjectly in a corner of the apartment, though 
the sword his ancestor had drawn for Sobieski was slung at his side. 
I burned with unutterable indignation— oh! it was an agony !—but | 
was silent. 

“*T believe we have a relative of yours in our keeping,’ said the al- 
ready half-intoxicated Russian officer to my father; ‘the Starost 
Lawenski ?’ 

“ My father turned pale, but said nothing. 

“ «Is he here?’ I asked. 

“*Yes,’ replied the Muscovite. ‘Ha! ha! he is visiting his 
relations.’ 

“As I spoke, my father started with terror, and cast an appealing 
look on me. He knew that one rash word would seal my fate. I now 
marvel that I controlled myself so long, listening to the brutal jests 
of our tormentor. 

“At this moment a piercing shriek rang without, and a young 
girl, pursued by a licentious and drunken Muscovite, rushed into the 
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“She threw herself at my father’s fect, and in a broken voice 
prayed for his protection. . 

«+ You are my father’s kinsman and mine,’ she cried; ‘save us 
from destruction !’ 

« By her words, and that face so pale and beautiful, I recognized 
my cousin, Thekla Walenski, she who had been the companion of my 
childhood, the confidante of my sorrows. ; 

«* What!’ 1 exclaimed, ‘wage ye war with women? are they 
your captives too ?’ : 
"es Ay, that they are, and we like them the best ;—she shall be 
rarely guarded.’ 

«¢ By whose authority do you arrest her ?’ 

« The Russian looked on me with that utter scorn the oppressors 
affected towards the oppressed ; and well they might, when a Polish 
noble suffered such indignities to be offered him in his own castle. 

“ « By whose authority, young raven? The same I shall have you 
scourged by, if you dare say another word. Come here, Thekla, my 
pretty one. Do not waste your smiles on these Polish boors—cast 
them on me.’ 

“¢ Silence, my son !’ cried my father. £ No doubt our illustrious 
Czarewitch has good reason for what he ordains in his wisdom,’ 

“Ts the lady Thekla to accompany you ?’ I asked 

“« Yes! what else is she here for 7’ 

“At the abject words of my father, the heart-broken supplicant 
started up, and cast a wild, despairing glance on me. 

“ That instant I swore to liberate her, or perish. I spoke not, for 
the firm resolve seemed to calm my anger. Every nerve trembled, 
but I appeared tranquil. I sat down in silence, but my plan was 
formed. Aftera time I leftthe room, and instantly hurried to the hall, 
where I knew the few retainers our broken fortunes still allowed us 
to maintain, were sure to be found. 

“1 told them what had occurred, and called on them, by their oath 
of fealty to our race, to aid and defend me. 1 pledged my honour to 
take the consequences on myself, and expressed my firm determina- 
tion to assail the tyrant alone, if they would not assist me. 

“ But the Pole belies not his character. At the gathering-word of 
our house they calmly arose, seized such weapons as were to be 
found, for the Czarewitch had caused all houses to be visited, and all 
arms taken away, even all metal, ay! as much as the ploughshares 
from the fields. Some, however, still remained, and grasping those, 
they gathered around me, and awaited the arrival of the serfs from 
without. At length the messengers we had sent over the estate return- 
ed with a few, but very few companions, and thus these gallant men 
came prepared to confront death, torture, and captivity, in order to 
support the honour of a lord, who, alas! had never been able to de- 
fend them. 

‘* As soonas they were all ready, I bade them follow me silently, and 
guiding them by a secret passage to the neighbourhood of the room 
where the Muscovite and his slaves were revelling with their victims, 
I bade them wait and appear at the first signal. Fully armed, I my- 
self entered the chamber. 
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“At sight of me, and perceiving the pistols in my belt, my father 
divined my intention. Casting himself down ona chair, and cover- 
ing his face with his hands, he seemed to await in silent agony the 
dreadful result, in abject helplessness, as would a defenceless child. | 
paused a moment to behold the scene before me. Never shall I for- 
get it. 

“ The most filthy intemperance defiled the room, ribald songs and 
vile jests polluted the echoes of my father’s house, and the portraits 
of my ancestors along the walls seemed to frown down in un earthly 
horror. No one perceived my entrance but my father and Thekla, 
who greeted me with a look of joy mingled with terror. She was 
seated, or rather held down, by the side of the Muscovite officer. 
My wrath overmasters me when I think of the indignities to which 
she was exposed—but—I came in time to save her. 

«1 instantly advanced to the villain, and dashed him from her side. 

“* By whose authority,’ 1 again demanded, ‘ is this lady your pri- 
soner ? And if such, how dare you treat her otherwise than with the 
respect due to her rank ? Produce your papers instantly.’ 

* He seemed thunderstruck at my words, then burst into a fiendish 
laugh. 

« «By St. Nicholas! I did not expect so much amusement here.’ 
Hallo, there! Seize this rebellious serf, and scourge him round his 
father’s house. He will give rare sport, I warrant.’ 

«« ¢ Approach but a step, raise but an arm, and it will cost you your 
life.’ 

« At the words I fired my pistol over the heads of my assailants, 
and instantly a heavy sound was heard without, a door opened, and 
the room filled fast with our gallant serfs, wretchedly armed, it is true, 
but determined, cool, and brave. Knife, club, and scythe, gleamed on 
every side as the streaming line entered the room, and surrounded 
the startled Russians. 

“ As my father heard the report of the pistol he started up, and his 
sabre flashed in his hand. The ancient fire seemed to rise into his 
eyes, and the ancient courage to reawaken in his heart, at the sound 
of combat with the Russian. He shouted our gathering-cry, and 
placed himself at the head of his serfs. Once more he looked the 
Polish warrior. 

* «Now, sir!’ I exclaimed, turning to the officer, ‘ produce the 
warrant for the arrest of this nobleman and lady. Instantly, sirrah ! 
for 1 do not intend this house to be longer polluted by your presence. 
Remember, delay or resistance are death.’ 

* The Russian looked around, and his coward heart sank within him. 
Trembling, he handed the document. It contained, it is true, the 
warrant to arrest the Starost Lawenski, but nothing more. 

“* You have transgressed your orders. This lady is not your pri- 
soner. You are commanded to proceed directly to Warsaw with the- 
starost. On your way, sir, on your way !” 

“*Q save my father!’ And, with a look at once reproachful and 
supplicating, Thekla sank upon her knees. 

“ «IT cannot!’ I cried. ‘God is my witness that I cannot: it 
were destroying all to attempt it. Where is your prisoner ?’ 1 de- 

manded, turning to the Russian. + Bring him in.’ 
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«“ They durst not disobey, and the captive was brought before me. 

«“«*Starost!’ I said, “ it shall never be that our honoured kinsman 
come to our house, and partook not of its hospitality. I pledge thee 
in a goblet. God grant thee liberty and life !’ 

« He drained the draught, that venerable man. He took a cheerful 
leave of one and all, but a tear glistened in his eye as he embraced 
his daughter. 

« «She is safe with us,’ I replied; ‘ our home is hers.’ 

“God bless you for that. Now farewell !—I am ready’—turning to 
the guard, and with a firm step, though every one brought him nearer 
to those dreadful dungeons from which there is no return, with a 
firm step and a placid smile he left our presence. 

“ «Now, sir,’ I said, addressing the officer, *‘ you quit T—— this 
instant ; but to punish you for the insults you have offered, you leave 
it thus.’ 

*“ With these words I seized and thrust him out of the room, and, 
muttering dreadful imprecations, the wretch fled from our house. 

“During this scene my father had stood an inactive spectator. 
When he first arose, the ancient spirit seemed to be rekindled in his 
breast, and I believe, if an actual conflict had taken place, he would 
have displayed again the valour of his early days. But as he stood 
passive at the head of his serfs, dreadful recollections appeared to over- 
come him, he turned deadly pale, and his sword-arm sank by his side. 
Yet there was not one of his faithful followers, whe would not have 
stood by him as truly as when he led them on in the pride of cou- 
rage and chivalry. They honoured him not less than of old, they 
loved him not less;—they never accused him of cowardice or 
treachery when he delivered them up to the tyranny of Russia, 
for they knew from what accursed hand the blow had come, that had 
killed the spirit, though it spared the life. 

“ When silence and order were again restored inthe castle, we joined 
in a mutual thanksgiving to Heaven for our deliverance, and the suc- 
cess of the effort which had achieved it; but my father, who knew 
better than I the dreadful consequences that might result, was sad 
and dejected. 

“* Thekla is safe,’ he said, ‘ but this may cost us our lives! O 
Theodore ! Theodore ! I see death darkening the walls ! 

“*« We must be prompt,’ I replied. * Let us hasten to Warsaw 
this instant. Blood has not been shed, the Muscovite has evidently 
transgressed his orders. I will represent this, and gold will do the 
rest.’ 

“My father accompanied me te Warsaw. I pass over our interview 
with Novosilzoff. At the cost of an enormous bribe that left us 
scarcely a wreck of our ruined fortunes, we were permitted to escape 
with life and liberty, but not one word was uttered by the Russian, 
or dared be breathed by us, of justice on the vile satellite of govern- 
ment. 

“ Fortunate in having escaped so well, we returned to our lonesome 
home, and for a time, a short time, I was permitted to taste of that 
melancholy happiness we feel, when knowing that the time is near: 
April 1841,.—vo1n. xxx.—NO. CXX. ce 
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ing rapidly, in which the dear blessings we still enjoy may be torn 
from us for ever. 

“ [twas now spring, that came in its beauty,—a visible blessing. The 
forests around the walls of T again put forth their broad green 
leaves, and the birds sang their blithe carols in liberty ; they at least 
were free, and I envied them. I now seldom left the castle, for we 
were almost prisoners on our estates; but my captivity became less 
irksome, for it contained a being whose presence turned the gloomy 
ruin into a paradise. It was Thekla. Never did the deep sorrow 
leave her heart, never did the flush of joy steal over her pale but 
tranquil brow, but never did a word of plaint escape her lips. She 
was my constant companion, and when I think of the hours we spent 
tovether, I feel that, even balanced by my sufferings, I have enjoyed 
more, far more, than my share of earthly happiness. 

“With her many a lovely summer eve have I sat on the lonely ram- 
part, and watched the sun die over Poland, as though it were the 
spirit of our country fleeing away into eternal night. 

«* Thekla was a true daughter of Poland, fair and gentle, but brave 
antl high-minded I could see the fire ascend from the depth of her 
heart into her large peasive eyes, and flash forth, whenever a fresh 
tale of oppression and wrong was borne to our solitude. We read 
each other's hearts at the first glance, and if ever two beings were 
linked together by the most exalted feclings, it was Thekla and I. 
Traly and ardently as she loved, she would have been the first to have 
made me draw my sword and die for Polish liberty. Ay! lighter of 
heart would she have been, to lay a wreath upon my battle-grave, than 
live in luxury with the deserter of his country ! 

* Circumstances, otherwise trifling, often show the heart more than 
great events. ‘The songs of ancient Poland were forbidden to be 
sung. [had given Thekla a canary that one evening I had found 
fluttering alone before my window. It seemed like a little spirit, its 
wings still dyed with the golden glories of heaven, that had escaped 
captivity and fled to us. Thekla had taught it to warble the tune of 
an almost forgotten national air of Poland, and loved to hear the little 
bird sing the forbidden melody. We both cherished and loved it with 
almost superstitious love. It would fly around Thekla and nestle in 
her bosom, nor think of escaping. I mention this circumstance, tri- 
vial as it may seem to you, in reference to a subsequent event. 

“The summer came and passed. Autumn deepened the hue of field 
and forest. Thekla grew more and more sad, her brow more pale, 
but a flush began to steal over her check. I often watched her with 
an intensity of pain. Could that be the forerunner of death ? could 
that rosy hue be the dawn of the eternal day stealing on the night of 
earthly life? She became more dejected the nearer the winter ap- 
proached, and myself partook of her sadness, whether it was but a 
reflection of hers, or a foreboding of the future. At length the win- 
ter came with unusual severity, casting an additional gloom over our 
desolate home. 

“Tu the mean time the condition of Poland was rapidly changing for 
the worse. The tyranny grew more and more insupportable ; ho 
house, no sanctuary was safe. ‘The old faithful serfs had been exiled 
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from the country, and the menials in most families became spies in 
the pay of Russia. To such an extent was this carried, that men 
conversed by signs or in some foreign language in their own houses, 
and often the traitors invented falschoods of the master whose bread 
they ate, and brought destruction on the time-honoured head of the 
venerable noble, who had perchance escaped the dangers of a hundred 
fights. So great was this evil, that many families lived in perpetual 
dread of their servants, and ventured not to rebuke them forneglect 
or insolence, lest they should gratify their revenge by perjury, and 
turn informers. In many instances, commissaries of police were in- 
vited by noblemen to reside in their mansions, that there might be no 
opportunity offered for false accusation; in some cases they were 
forced upon those particularly obnoxious and suspected, and thus a 
perpetual inquisitor and tyrant was admitted into the inmost recesses 
of sacred home ! 

“ Thus it was with us. As may be supposed, we were marked and 
doomed by the government, but, as long as we had gold to give, we 
could buy temporary safety. Even that resource soon ceased. Ruined 
in fortune, and broken in spirit, the lords of ‘T had no hope but in 
the mercy of the tormentor. 

“With the winter came the last blow to our ruined house. 

“ One day a cortége was seen rapidly approaching the gate; it halted, 
and a commissary of police, attended by a number of officials, de- 
manded admittance, and produced an order, authorizing him to reside 
with us, as suspected of rebellion and discontent. 

“ My foreboding spirit at once traced the devilish conspiracy laid 
against us, when L beheld in our hateful guest the very officer I had 
before ignominiously expelled from the house. 

“He affected the most studious politeness, but triumphant malice 
burnt in his eyes. He soon threw off the mask, and the insolent olli- 
cial behaved in such a manner, that I almost curse myself for having 
brooked his conduct. Nothing but Thekla withheld me. I bore it all 
for her; for I felt that 1 was her only protector, and it would delight 
the Muscovite to remove me from the spot. 

“ My poor father seemed again paralyzed ; the dungeons of the Bel- 
vedere evidently again floated before his sight. 

* But, friends, would you believe it ? the low-born Russian dared as- 
pire to the hand of Thekla, and torment her with his odious suit. For 
a time I knew it not. She concealed it from me, lest my anger should 
lead me to any rash, imprudent act. But at length, when I questioned 
her one day more earnestly than ever about her dejected, downcast 
spirit, she burst into a flood of tears, and confessed it all, after having 
extorted a pledge from me that I would not compromise my liberty 
by punishing the insolent slave. However, as that was not in my 
promise, I immediately sought him, and calmly but sternly forbade 
his aspiring to one so infinitely above him in every sense. At the 
same time the conduct of Thekla convinced him that no earthly 
power could force her to yield to his wishes. 

“* Be mine, said the spy to her; ‘ and your 
molested again. Refuse—and dread my vengeance . 
He spoke in vain. 
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“* Better our house should perish, than be defiled by thee !” said 
the noble-minded girl. 

“ Never shall I forget the fiendish look of the tyrant! From that mo- 
ment his conduct became insupportable. Everything that malice 
could invent to torture and aggravate did he resort to. 

“ The health of my beautiful Thekla declined daily more and more 
beneath her sufferings, but I believe even they were as nothing, com- 
pared to the agony J endured. To see this, and not to be able to 
save or avenge ! 

“For her sake I bore every indignity as long as the human heart 
could brook, but I well knew the time must come when the fatal col- 
lision would take place, and I augured truly. 

“One evening I was sitting by Thekla, enjoying one moment's con- 
verse with her alone, which | could now so seldom. She had treed 
the canary I had given her from its cage, and it flew around her and 
nestled in her bosom, singing the melody of that sweet and stirring 
Polish air that she had taught it, when suddenly the brutal Russian 
burst into the chamber. 

“*Ha! what is that I hear?’ he cried. ‘ This nursery of sedition 
batHes our efforts. Say, vile trickstress, who taught the bird that air ¢ 
1 warrant it shall never sing again.’ 

“ So saying, he snatched at the affrighted bird, that had taken refuge 
in Thekla’s bosom. 

‘ | rose from my seat, unable any longer to restrain my rage, but, 
ere I could speak, Thekla had sunk on her knees before the monster. 

* * Pardon! pardon! she cried. * Spare that, and you shall have 
all else I possess.’ 

‘He answered but by a brutal laugh, and tore the little warbler from 
her bosom. She tried to shield it, but he dashed her violently aside, 
and, before any one could prevent it, the poor bird was cast dead at 
her feet. 

“*Even these are made the instruments of sedition!’ he exclaimed. 

* Scarcely was the deed accomplished, ere I felled him to the ground 
with a blow, and would have destroyed him on the spot, had I not 
been suddenly seized and disarmed by a couple of Muscovite soldiers, 
who rushed into the room. 

“*Hal’ exclaimed the spy, rising with a livid frown; ‘| have 
waited long for this. Seize that girl and her paramour. Bind them, 
and let them await our further orders. Before to-morrow night we 
will bring them to the Belvedere.’ 

“ His words were instantly obeyed, despite my frantic efforts to free 
myself and seize a weapon ; and they were obeyed with brutality. The 
cords were strained round Thekla’s tender limbs till they were red- 
dened with her blood. Yet she uttered not a groan, but kept her 
speaking eyes fixed despairingly on mine ! 

“At length, after the tyrant had finished his protracted rey el, the 
order to march came, and accordingly our fetters were loosened, and, 
surrounded by a guard, we were brought into the court of the castle. 

he troops were marshalled, and the spoiler appeared. 

“ His brutal jests fell on unheeding ears; he even dared to lift his 
hand and strike, ay ! even the tender form of my beautiful Thekla! 
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« It was an intensely cold night of December. The snow fell fast and 
thick, and the bitter wind froze to the core. — ‘Thekla had nothing to 
protect her from the cold but a thin robe and a shawl, which the 
piercing blast lifted every moment from around her, exposing her 
snowy bosem to the icy chill of death! But even of that slight fence 
she was deprived by a brutal soldier, who tore it from her with the 
words, ‘ A vile rebei like thee must not be covered while we are 
freezing. 

“Thus we commenced our way over the wild and desolate plains. 

“| contrived, whether from the heedlessness of the guard, or trom 
a feeling of pity, to get by the side of Thekla. 

7] took her hand—it was icy cold—the snow-flakes melted not as 
they fell on her bosom. She could not speak, but she smiled on me 
as | approached. I pressed her slender form to my breast—it was 
cold !—cold as death! She moved with difficulty, but still that celes- 
tial smile played around her angelic face, as though the joy of heaven 
was stealing over her fleeting spirit. 

“«Thekla! T breathed, ‘ farewell! I shall rejoin thee soon. Die! 
die! my Thekla! there ts no peace for thee here below. Oh! one 
more smile !—one more on earth !—and now farewell !' 

“As L spoke, her form grew heavier and more heavy ; her breaking 
eyes were still fixed on mine; the spirit of death came over her, ber 
smile grew more unearthly, and she glided from my powerless arms 
upon the snow ! 

“| paused a moment, and beheld a little white mound gafhered 
where she lay, as the snow fell over her like a shroud folded by the 
invisible hand of God—pure and stainless, as became her pained and 
spotless spirit. ‘The outline of her form might still be traced beneath, 
as though a marble statue reclined there. 

“TI started away as awaking from a dream, and, roused to 
sudden vengeance, felled the advancing soldier to the ground, and 
seized his weapon. But the effort was short and unavailing. The 
spirit of the cold cast his icy chains around me, and with invisible 
hand arrested my arm—I fell senseless to the ground. 

“IT had wished to have struck one blow for revenge, and then have 
died. But no !—it would have been too great mercy to have granted 
me death. 

“Intense, insufferable pain told me of returning life; and as the 
torture of the body decreased, came the sting of memory. The whole 
past rushed over me with a leaden weight—but I was myself no more. 
Almost as incapable of thought as of action, I seemed living in a hor- 
rid dream: Is arcely discerned surrounding objects. A train of phan- 
toms seemed flitting around me, and the earth appeared to my dark- 
ened sight like a vast unsubstantial shadow, sinking away beneath my 
feet. At length, after a long and dreadful march, the pain and tedious- 
ness of which were scarcely perceived by my blunted senses, we ar- 
rived at Warsaw late on the following evening. | recollect seeing 
the long lines of the illumined streets, whose lamps seemed to race 
past me; the towering houses and palaces, with the gray-cloaked 
sentries stalking like evil demons on the watch for Innocence ; and 
the dark space of the park, that stretched away like a boundless 
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grave, as, winding round, we at length stopped before the palace of 
the Belvedere. 

‘A thrill of horror ran through me at the name, and as we trod 
over that unhallowed ground, methought I heard cries and groans 
ascending from beneath. 

“I felt exhausted nature giving way, but those sounds roused me 
again to life. My heated fancy seemed to hear the voice of Thekla in 
every shriek, and anger, that infallible though but temporary re- 
storer of strength, dispelled the chill of death “that was stealing over 
me—consciousness of the present and the past returned. | knew | 
should now be brought before the dreadful tyrant, and I determined 
upon concealing from him, at least, the sinking of my spirit. 

“ Through long dark passages, lined with the fierce and statue-like 
soldiery that glared on me as I passed with scorpion eyes, we de- 
scended to the dungeon-vaults, and cries of agony smote the ear from 
every side as we proc eeded. We stopped before a low iron door- 
way, and, on entering, beheld a sight that would have moved the 
sternest heart. I found myself in a damp, low-vaulted dungeon, 
crowded with a mass of victims awaiting torture. Some were halt 
naked, and their ghastly wounds yawned through the rents of their 
torn apparel, some se ‘emed scarcely able to rise from the ground, and 
with a shudder I beheld each livid, glassy eye fixed upon me, the 
new victim. I could read my fate in their eyes; their every look 
seemed to say, * You may enter now with that haughty air, but before 
long you will be like us.’ 

‘A cold pang ran through my heart at the thought, while some 
peieted silently to their mangled lintbs, and glanced at me. An un- 
certain and unholy light fell around, and deep silence reigned among 
the spectre-like group. Some I saw were young—very young— and, 
horrid to relate, there were several women among them! One I re- 
cognized ; I had known her in better days. She had been beautiful 
and glad of heart; now she was loathsome to behold. Vilthy rags 
clung to her attenuated form, that had once floated buoyant in thie 
joyous dance, the admired of every guest; a dull, spectre-like gleam 
broke from that once sun-like eye that now met mine so altered! 
She recognized me too; but we spoke not, we greeted each other 
hot-—we merely looked, and knew our unuttered thoughts. 

‘At sight of her I breathed a prayer of gratitude to heaven that 
my poor Thekla oy been, at least, spared this. 


*We waited in silence. After a time, approaching steps were 
heard without, ee! from the opposite side entered the Grand Duke 
Constantine, with his slaves. At every sound of his hoarse and 


stifled voice, a shudder ran through the paraly zed wretches who cow- 
ered beneath his anger; at every glance from his evil eye, at every 
shade that passed over his distorted features, that seemed a libel on 
the human face, each victini quailed in expectant terror. Never had 
nature more clearly stamped the character upon the external form, 
than in the instance of this torturer of men. 

“Twill pass over my dungeon-life, but the scenes I there witnessed 
can never be forgotten. Otten the Czarewiteh inflicted torture himsell, 
and seemed to drink with delight the groans of his victims. I have 
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seen them perish beneath his hands—among others, that wretched but 
ence lovely girl. 

‘Atlength the order came to draw a certain number of prisoners 
from the Belv edere, the dungeons of which were overstocked, to work 
in the mines of Siberia. L was among these latter, and we were on 
our way to collect more, when we were liberated by you. 

“Thus far,” continued the young Pole, — the history of 
wrong—may it now be succeeded by that of revenge, to which I de- 
dicate my blighted life.” 

* ‘ * 

Silence followed his words. No one spoke, but every eye rested 
with a look of love and pity on the broken-hearted youth. 

The high birth of the victim of tyranny for he ranked with the 
first of the land—one of the few remaining sons of the race of ancient 
heroes—made his wrongs national—a fearful gift, dedicated to ven- 
geance. It needed but a glance at the pale sufferer who hi ul thus 
revealed the story of oppression, but the sound of his low, melancholy 
voice, to fire the coldest spirit; and the silence of exhaustion and de- 
spair which followed the effort was more eloquent than the most im- 
passioned language. 

Such and similar were the wrongs almost every Polish house had 
suffered from the oppressor, and that before the e yes of Europe, ina 
civilized age! Such were the wrongs the chil lren of Poland suffered ; 
and when they rose in battle with their gigantic foe, not an arm was 
raised to save them, but foreign treachery aided the invader ! 

Calm despair spoke from the dim eyes of the young Pole, but an 
unearthly light stole over his wan countenance at the tidings of the 
projected rising. A sudden strength seemed imparted to his wasted 
frame, and he cast a wistful look at the pile of arms that lay in the 
centre of the room. It was not to be mistaken, and, following the im- 
pulse of her heart, Zaleska selected a sword from the pile, and gave it 
to the rescued captiv eC. 

With a glance of fire he girded on that ancient sword. It bore 
the trace of former battles, for the hallowed dead of far back genera- 
tions had given their arms to their avenging children. From tombs 
of long-past heroes, from fields of olden victories, came the sacred 
weapons, now to be ¢ drawn once more, after their long 0 rk rest. 

A strange and solemn night was spent by that and 4 { patriots iN 
the moor-side ruin. Years and stirring scenes have since passed be- 
tween that hour and the present, but methinks I still hear the wild 
song of Zaleska as plainly as its thrilling notes then fell upon my ear. 
Prophec y seemed in the impassioned ‘lay, and a lofty enthusiasm to 
dwell in every tone. 


ZALESKAS SONG, 


Poland is dead, 

The tyrant said, 
Exulting in triumph of power ; 

O, no! she but sleeps, 

W hile her genius keeps 
A watch for her waking hour 
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Silent and fair 
She slumbers there, 
But feverish dreams disturb her. 
She needs but wake 
For her chains to break ; 
Not the nations of earth can curb her ! 





She wakes from her rest 
At the call she loves best, 
Her life’s not in mortal control. 
Wound her and pain her, 
Enthral her, enchain her, 
She lives in the heart of the Pole! 


* é * @ 
We remained anxiously under arms during the night, preparing for 
the coming event. 


KARL. 


SING ME THE SONGS OF OTHER DAYS. 
BY MRS. ABDY. 


Sing me the songs of other days, 
The songs | heard in youth ; 
I cling to those familiar lays 
With fond and changeless truth ; 
They lead me to the vale of flowers, 
The verdant grove and glen, 
The scenes that charmed my sunny hours, 
The friends that blessed me then. 


Sing me the songs of other days. 
The strains of modern skill 
I knew not, till the world’s false ways 
Had wrought me grief and ill; 
Their sweetness wakes no love in me, 
Nor soothes my bosom’s strife, 
Like one remembered melody 
That tells of early life. 
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* Dove, diavolo! Messer Ludovico, avete pigliate tante coglionerie ?” 
Cunp. v’Este ap Antosto, 


lith. There have been several days of rain, which have been of 
great service to the country, already suffering from drought. Vege- 
tation is now making rapid progress, and nothing can exceed the 
beauty of the country around. ‘The fields and mountains are covered 
with many of our garden flowers. Orchida of many varieties, scarlet 
poppies, campagnolas, wild laburnum, rich hawthorn, roses, and many 
others, skirt the field, and spring from every crevice of the ivy covered 
rocks, and some of the mountains, where the chestnuts do not grow, 
are covered with high heath, and white cistus or rock roses, and aro- 
matic plants that perfume the air. The afternoon proving fine, we 
went up a mountain scala, or path. Being invited to enter a cottage, 
we saw the operation of churning. The milk stands twenty-tour 
hours in earthenware pans, about the size of a large tlowerpot saucer ; 
it is lifted by a skimmer full of holes, put into a shallow basin, and 
stirred with a spoon until the butter is made. The buttermilk, which 
is thrown away as useless, is washed from the butter entirely by 
means of a wooden spatula, never being touched by the hand, and 
made up into narrow-pointed rolls of a pound each, which are sold at 
lifteen or eighteen soldi. Four flasks of milk are required to make one 
pound of butter. The skimmed milk, mixed with ewe milk, when it 
can be got, is made into small cheeses for winter use. 

The cows are small, of a grayish or brown colour, with sharp- 
pointed horns and well made, but seldom give much milk. We also 
saw some newly hatched silk-worms lying on the tray beside the 
kitchen fire, as in this high district they require at first some de- 
gree of artificial heat. We are to return to see them in a more 
advanced state, and to learn the whole mode of management. 

2Ist. Ten days of very uncertain, cold, rainy weather, with much 
thunder, and occasionally violent wind, have confined us to the house, 
and sometimes made a fire acceptable in our on/y chimney, for few 
of the houses here possess more than one fireplace beside that of 
the kitchen, and some have none but it. This “ stravagazeza,” as 
the Italians called it, is now over, and the soil is so absorbent, that 
the moment the rain ceases the roads are dry. 

We rode up the Val de Lima this afternoon, by a road made by 
the Princess Elise, and which leads by a succession of beautiful scenery 
to the place where the Ponte Nero once stood. This bridge, with the 
Village adjoining, was totally swept away by the inundation of 1836. 
From thence the road continues to the Fabbriche, or iron-works. In 
the upper part of the Val the scenery is very picturesque. lhe 
Lima dashes, foaming along a confined bed, formed by two perpendi- 
cular rocks, which rise into high mountains, covered on one side with 
Vineyards and olive-grounds, and on the other ith fine chestnut trees. 


' Continued trom p. 208, 
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‘Two half-naked fishermen, clad only in short linen drawers and shirt, 
with one arm and shoulder entirely bare, were springing from rock to 
rock with their casting nets and long poles, but apparently with little 
success. 

After passing a mill about three miles up the Val, we arrived at a 
very beautiful spot; a small torrent came tumbling down a roc ky bed, 
with houses pe ‘rched on the heights, and falls into the Lima, where 
the hills retiring form an amphitheatre, closed by one of the high 
bare peaked roc aks of the upper chain of apeaennye. Several cas- 
cades were pouring down the rocks around, and there are the channels 
of many torrents, which, though dry at present, must be furious cata- 
racts in the rainy season. C rossing the torrent on stepping-stones, 
we came to a small level piece of eround, covered with fine turf and 
chestnut trees, through which a broken road conducts to the Fab- 
briche. Here we found a large party of the contadini playing at a 
game called trottola, which consists in throwing a flat round piece of 
wied by means of a tape wound round it, and swung as far as possi- 
ble. and which bounds over ever y obstacle with amazing force. This 
game, as well as every other, and dancing, are now str ictly prohibited 
to the peasantry ; and if these poor people had been surprised play- 
ing by the police, they would have been dispersed and fined, as oc- 
curred some days before, when a party here were playing at ninepins. 

This inconsistency in the government, which licenses and protects, 
nay, encourages by every means the gambling establishment of the 

cassino, and which’ permits billiard-tables to be kept in various places 
atthe Bagné, excites considerable discontent amongst the peasantry, 
who hold the cassino in the utmost detestation, not only ascribing to 
it the ruin of many respectable Italian families, but considering th: it 
it has awakened the displeasure of Heaven, and caused all their mis- 
fortunes from the inundations and bad harvests of late years. 

22nd May. There has been a deal of rain and thunder, but the 
weather cle: ring before noon, we were enabled to get out. We went 
into one of the ‘small churches, and heard mass performed by the 
curate. When we were entered, the clergyman was catechizing the 
children, and he seemed to be very patient, and to take a great deal 
of trouble in explaining and making them understand what they 
were saying. Though in general very young, the children were intel- 
ligent, and appe ‘ared to comprehend him pretty w ell. 

The Bishop of Lucca is making a visitation of his diocese at pre- 
sent, and holding a general confirmation of the children in the ditier- 
ent districts. He was at La Piave, a mountain village, to-day, and we 
rode up to see the ceremony. On these hills the bishop is obliged 
either to ride or be carried by portantini. He did not arrive tll 
nearly half-past nine: first came a man on_ horseback, followed by a 
priest, then the bishop, carried in a portantine or arm-chair, by two 
men, and lastly three priests on horseback. He is an old man with 
a fine benign countenance, and wore a light purple, very long surtout. 
As he passed the church, all the children knelt down to receive his 
blessing. He went first to the vestry to robe, and did not enter the 
church till near ten o'clock : as he pi issed, all knelt. There was first a 
short service in the church: then the bishop, atten ded by the rectors 
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of the different parishes, came out and preached in the open air, then 
he returned to the church, and the service continued, and he delivered 
a short exhortation, and the ceremony of confirmation began. The 
children of four parishes, or paese, were to be confirmed, but those of 
one parish only were admitted at atime; the boys were ranged on 
one side with a godfather ; the girls on the other with a godmother. 
They must all be above three years old. | The bishop went up the 
church, accompanied by two priests, one bearing the water in a silver 
box. He took it, placed it with his thumb on the child’s forebead, 
made the sign of the cross, waved his hand three or four times betore 
the child, and concluded by giving it a pat on the cheek, which some- 
times approached very nearly a box on the ear. Another priest, 
bearing a salver on which there was some cotton wool, then wiped 
off the wafer from the forehead. The children behaved very well, 
and though many of them were very young, we heard only two or 
three squalls. From one parish there were noless than one hundred 
and fifty children, and as the bishop had to return to dinner at the 
Borge at two o'clock, and afterwards was to hold an examination of 
young Abbati aspirants for priests’ orders, it was a fatiguing day for 
him, the thermometer being nearly 80° in the shade. He and his 
attendant priest looked very complacently at the heretiche who had 
mounted so high to see the ceremony, and one of them, a round fiat 
father, gave us a rueful look, as he climbed on his hard trotting pony 
to scramble down the mountain again. ‘The godmother of one set of 
children was a remarkably pretty girl, named Scolastica; she was 
dressed all in white; but amongst the spectators, most of them wealthy 
contadini, there were several very smart gentlemen, and ladies in 
changeable silk dresses. 

Some days after, we rede up to Gioviano, another mountain village. 
The ascent begins shortly after crossing the Serchio, by the old Ponte 
Fregano; it breaks abruptly from the road, and mounts directly up 
the mountain. The scala is paved with large stones, very slippery and 
uneven, and is extremely narrow and steep. ‘The bank and box 
hedges rise high on beth sides, and the peplars and vines meet over- 
head, so that little of the country could be seen until near the sum- 
mit, when we arrived at a comparatively level bit of ground, from 
whence there is a superb view from between vineyards and hayfields. 
After leaving the platform, the path ascends very rapidly, and on en- 
tering the paese of Gioviano it is almost perpendicular. W e had a 
letter of introduction to Signor Domenico Balzanté, who received us 
most kindly, and at his house, near the entrance of the village, we 
alighted. We entered a large paved court in front, shut in with iron 
gates. The house is of two stories, the rooms spacious and lofty, and 
neatly painted in fresco. From the windows the view is magnificent ; 
the windings of the Serchio can be follow ed along way down the 
rich valley, and beyond an amphitheatre of wooded apennines, 
crowned with villages and churches. To the north-west, the hazy 
blue mountains of the Genoese territory were visible, and another 
range of wooded apennines, backed by the loity sterile peaks, streaked 
by snow, which the contadini name the Alps. . | 
Gioviano, notwithstanding its difheult access, is a village chiefly ine 
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habited by rich silk factors and substantial farmers, who are all rela- 
tions, the families almost always intermarrying. ‘The houses are sur- 
prisingly handsome, the church lofty and well painted, and the whole 
place excessively clean. 

Our arrival was a kind of féte, strangers rarely visiting Gioviano, 
and our kind host and hostess not only took great pride in’ parading 
us about the village, but permitted their numerous cousins to come 
in small groups to take a peep at us while we sat in their rooms, 
where they insisted on our partaking of delicious lemonade and cat ¢ 
nero. We then walked in the garden, of which il signor is justly 
proud, and which was in high order. Several kinds of cactas, orange 
and lemon trees, were in pots, and pomegranates and caper trees 
against the walls Magnolias and other shrubs grew in the open 
ground, interspersed with abundance of beautitul roses, stocks, sweet 
peas, geraniums, and carnations, which are here named violets: in 
Italy many flowers being called by that name. There were also 
rows of dwarf’ peas, about four inches high, from Naples, and a nur- 
sery of a new species of mulberry lately imported from the United 
States for the benefit of the silk-worms. 

Signor Balzanté lived twenty-two years at Naples, where he held 
the situation of schoolmaster to the academy of noble children. He 
has a good library of valuable and curious books, and appears to be 
reconciled to his present elevated solitude ; but his wife told us that 
she regretted Naples so much, that fora year she had wept almost in- 
cessantly, and now she never leaves the village, as she is too old to go 
up and down that frightful road. They were so kind to us, that it 
was with great reluctance they allowed us to take leave, after press- 
ing us to remain all night with them. 

30th May. We rode up Granajola, a village on a mountain north of 
the Ponte. ‘This scala, or road, is considered by the people as one of 
the worst in the country, though, in our estimation, that to Gioviano 
excels it. It is about tour feet wide, and goes zig-zag up the face of a 
nearly perpendicular mountain ; in some places it is edged by alow 
hedge of box and briers, in others there was no fence whatever be- 
tween us and the precipice some hundred feet below. The path is 
cut sometimes out of the rock, and at others goes over large smooth 
slippery stones, varied occasionally by others loose and rolling. How- 
ever, the lithe ponies mounted bravely, and the beauty of each suc- 
ceeding point of view, as we ascended higher and higher, and the 
loity heads of the distant mountains appearing over the nearer and 
inferior range, with the rich valley and wooded knolls in the 
hollows of the mountains we were climbing, made us insensible to fa- 
tigue or difliculty. About half way up there is a beautiful grove of 
chestnut trees, with a small chapel ; and further on, the first height 
being surmounted, we arrived at a rich scene of cultivation—vine- 
yards, wheat, lupins, maize, chestnut trees—all in verdant profuseness. 
These were the grounds belonging to the village or paese of Granajola, 
which we saw above us; but, turning to the right, we passed through 
another grove of magnificent chestnuts, towards the village of La 
Piave. The path became smooth and good, but very narrow, running 
along a hedge on one side, anda deep, nearly perpendicular wooded 
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dell on the other—so narrow, indeed, that the guide could not 
walk at the head of the pony. It is impossible to describe the beauty 
and richness of this upland valley, embosomed in the higher moun- 
tains, and closed in by the long double-peaked ridge of the Prato 
Fiorito. We passed under vine-trellises, through endless varieties 
of lupins, and other crops, intermixed with vineyards and immense 
chestnut trees, with groups of contadini in their festal dresses, for it 
was one of their saints’ days, until we arrived at La Piave, a very poor 
little district, with a narrow winding street and old mean houses. 

It is difficult to give an idea of those Italian mountain villages, the 
remains of what were towns in the middle ages, when security was 
sought in difficulty of access. They are totally unlike anything out 
of Italy, and form a peculiar and characteristic feature of the scenery 
along the whole range of the apennines. The houses are generally 
well built of stone and lime, and several stories high, but the walls are 
blackened with smoke, and there are numerous small windows with- 
out a pane of glass. The lower windows have iron bars placed across 
them, with wooden shutters behind, the upper have only the shutter, 
and altogether nothing can present a more dreary, prison-like appear- 
ance. The lane—for I cannot say street—is not more than five or 
six feet wide, and the houses are huddled together in the strangest 
way imaginable, scarcely two of them on the same level, and connected 
together by archways, vine-trellises, stairs, or in whatever way the 
owners see fit; but the utmost cleanliness prevails, not only in’ the 
principal lane or road, but even the narrowest slits between the 
houses were quite free from offence of any kind, and such open doors 
as we peeped into gave evidence of similar cleanliness within. The 
inhabitants were sitting in little groups on the outside stairs, and all 
took off their hats, and said something civil, as we passed. We went 
on as far as Monte di Villa, another village higher up the mountain, 
through some lovely scenery, and enjoying the same enchanting views, 
till we stopped on the terrace before the church, above a row of cy- 
presses, and from whence there is the finest prospect. The mountain 
of Lugliano, and the Monte di Bagni Caldi, and all that class of hills, 
lay at our feet, and far and near we looked over a rich carpet of chest- 
nut woods, now glowing under a setting sun. 

We took a lower road to return to Granajola, where we were to 
visit the parents of Scolastica, and to see their silk-worms. This 
path far exceeded the other in difficulty, and a descent in the out- 
skirts of La Piave resembled a corkscrew set on end—so steep, that 
the ponies seemed almost to stand on their fore legs, and the turns so 
short, that their bodies were seldom in a straight line, and paved with 
smooth, slippery stones, of all sizes and sorts. Down, however, our 
sure-footed little animals went without a single false step. 1 his 
crooked pass accomplished, we trotted on merrily to Granajola, passing 
a small brick-yard, and, stopping before a good, nice-looking house, 
found the pretty Scolastica waiting for us. She took us first into a 
good-sized antechamber, opening upon 2 balcony, and furnished with 
a sofa, chairs, and a corner buffet filled with crystal. Here her fa- 
ther met us—a fine, hale, fresh-coloured old man, about six feet high, 
with a joyous eye and voice; we could scarcely believe that he 1s 
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nearly seventy years years of age. He was extremely glad to see 
us, and very jocular, and quite easy, though perfectly respectful in 
his manner. After closing the balcony door carefully, lest the wind 
(a gentle breeze) should reach us while we were warm and give us 
cold, he took us into a large sala. ‘The walls were painted in fresco, 
a pretty pattern; in the middle there was a long table of dark wood, 
which could be drawn out to dine thirty persons—a_ stuffed sofh 
and cushions, covered with yellow moreen, was at one end of the 
room, and chairs were around. ‘Two small mirrors and some coloured 
prints hung on the walls, and white curtains shaded the windows, 
The walls were painted, and the whole of the furniture made, he told 
us, by himself and his sons, at leisure hours. After sitting here for 
some time, he took us into a large light ante, which communicated 
with alarge bedroom; here there was a range of bookshelves that 
entirely covered one end, and part of a side-wall, and which were 
well filled with books ; amongst others he showed us an Ltalian trans- 
lation of Robertson's History of Scotland, printed in 1779, well bound 
in vellum. In the adjoining room there was another bookcase, con- 
taining many of the modern authors, Goldoni, Ariosto, &c. The easy 
politeness of the old man, and his good sense and information, quite 
delighted us. His two sons also appeared for a moment, good looking, 
intelligent young men, well educated at the university of Lucca. ‘The 
mother of the family now joined us in her usual working dress, having 
been, as she said, engaged tending the silk-worms; she is a very little 
woman, with an enormous goitre, the only instance of the kind that we 
have seen in thiscountry. She invited us to go to see the silk-worms, 
(beeconi,) and we followed her through another room, across a passage, 
and up a stair, all accurately clean, to an attic room nearly dark. On 
opening the window, we saw a large square wooden frame stand- 
ing in the middle of the floor. It was divided into five stories, or 
layers of reed-mats, placed about six inches one above the other. 
On these were thousands of silk-worms, about as long as one’s fin- 
ger, busily devouring fresh mulberry-leaves laid on the mats, and 
when we stood at a little distance they made a loud crunching noise. 
These were the youngest set of worms. In the next room there was 
a similar frame, equally well filled with worms in a more advanced 
stage, looking larger and whiter than the others. They were lying 
quiet on the decayed leaves, not having yet been fed with fresh 
leaves. Most of them were just ready to begin to spin. In a third 
room there was a round basket, in form and size like one of our 
plate-baskets, in the middle of the floor, and, standing upright in it, a 
large withered bunch of the tall heath which grows on the mountains. 
About a dozen of worms were crawling up and down it, spinning 
thread, to suspend their cocoons, and three yellow cocoons, somewhat 
larger than a nutmeg, were already made. She then brought another 
bunch higher and stronger than the first, composed of withered 
twigs, and quite covered with silk-worms, and putting another trans- 
versely between it and the heath in the basket, she fastened them all 
together, so that the worms could crawl from one to the other at 
pleasure This, she said, was repeated with other bundles of twigs, as 
the worms became ripe, until the whole room was filled, the basket 
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forming the centre, and then the noise of the thousands of worms 
spinning was like a weaver’s loom. 

Silk-worms are one of the most profitable branches of industry in 
this district. No capital or machinery is required; three or four 
empty attics, a few reeds, and twigs, and mulberry trees, which grow 
among the other crops, are all that are necessary; but the care and 
attention of the women who tend them are considerable, especially 
during the critical period when they begin to form their cocoons. The 
rooms in which they are kept must be swept several times a day, and 
kept perfectly clean; the worms must be fed and cleaned three times 
daily, and every time each worm must be lifted separately and exa- 
mined, If, on being held up before the light, it appears transparent and 
ofa yellowish celour, itis ready to spin, and must be instantly removed 
to the other room, and placed oa the twigs. Besides these periodical 
examinations, the woman who tends them must watch constantly, 
nearly night and day, with her head hanging over the frame, for if any 
begin to spin amongst the mulberry-leaves, there is great danger of 
the cocoons being lost. The worm takes eight days to spin the co- 
coon, but it is not safe to touch it in less than a fortnight. ‘The co- 
coons are then collected, a part reserved for the ensuing year's stock, 
and the rest sold to silk-merchants, who boil them and wind the silk, 
and sell it to the manufactory at Lucca. ‘Ten pound of cocoons yield 
one pound, and last year our friends made one hundred pounds; but 
the produce is variable in different years like other crops, and the 
price varies also ; at least they said so, and showed some reluctance to 
tell us the real price. 

But I have not yet described the pretty Scolastica. She is about 
twenty-four, with a good but rather plump figure, well laced, and 
erect. Her hair is bright brown, her eyes large and hazel, good fea- 
tures, and a complexion rich and smooth as a peach, neither tanned 
nor freckled. She was dressed in a neat cotton gown, and kept her 
hands in the little pockets of her gay-patterned apron with the air of 
alrenchwoman. ‘This neat pretty girl has refused numerous suit- 
ors, for, in addition to her other charms, Scolastica is an heiress; be- 
sides a cow, she is proprietress of several nice little bits of land, to say 
nothing of expectations from her rich uncle Balzanté at Gioviano. 
With all these inducements to idleness, she works harder than most 
farmers’ daughters in England. She sweeps and cleans the house, 
cuts with a sickle, and brings home on her head grass for her cows ; 
milks them, churns the butter, makes the cheese, bekes the household 
bread, washes for the whole family, assists her mother in tending the 
silk-worms, and works diligently at her needle. Nay, in spring she 
assists at field labour, and in autumn helps to make the wine and the 
oil, for her father possesses vineyards and olive grounds. 

After admiring the fine view from the balcony, which extends over 
mountain, valley, and river, we took leave, and came down the moun- 
tain by the same path which we went up, another and more difficult 
one, more to the east, being at present impracticable. 

Our frequent rambles on the Montagne excite equal wonder and 
admiration amongst the peasantry ; the Italian ladies rarely take any 
exercise, and the English generally ride. We reecive many compli- 
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ments on the strength of our legs. “ Dio sia lodati, che vi aveva date 
tante gambe forte,” was the exclamation of one old woman, on seeing a 
steep bravely surmounted ; and another asked us if, “ when we quit 
the country, we walk all the way ?” 

The pleasant month of May is now over; the weather is becoming 
gradually warmer. The nightingales sing now the livelong night, 
and our evening rambles are prolonging under a splendid moonshine, 
or stars which sparkle with a brilliancy unknown in northern climates, 
while mountain and valley are gleaming and flashing with myriads of 
fire-flies, and the balmy air is tempered by a gentle breeze, laden with 
perfume. 

But every picture has its reverse. Long greenish spotted snakes 
begin to craw! along the roads, and venomous black vipers that haunt 
the hollow boles of the chestaut trees, come out to bask in the noon- 
tide rays. Enormous toads creep across our walk, and “ ¢ pesce che 
cantano” send forth from every river, pond, and ditch, a concert of 
voices from the lowest bass to the highest treble. Of these the small 
green frog is the loudest; its voice resembles the note of the English 
landrail, while its brethren prefer to imitate sea-sickness, sawing 
wood, and other strange sounds. A very small species of owl sends a 
short melancholy whoop from the rocks, which here, as elsewhere, is 
considered the harbinger of misfortune. The cavallo or locust, and 
the grillo or grasshopper, join the chorus, and earth, air, and water, 
seem all alive. 

Every insect here is on a gigantic scale, and in endless variety, but 
we have not yet seen half our tormentors; it is in July and August 
that we must expect centipedes, scorpions, mosquitoes, et hoc genus 
omne, 

English carriages laden with luggage and children now arrive 
daily. Next month the duke arrives ; the Cassino Reale, that plague- 
spot of the Baths, opens, and balls, soirées, and all the dissipation of a 
watering-place, take place of our moonlight rambles and quiet country 
life. 
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MATERNAL LOVE. 


FROM THE GERMAN OF HAUFF. 
TRANSLATED BY NEWTON IVORY LUCAS, 


Maternat love! The holiest of loves! 

Uh, how can words of this poor earth express it! 
Could I but listen to the angel choir, 

Could I but hear their soft melodious tones, 
And catch them—I would sing “* Maternal love! 
Oh, holy above all—maternal love !” 


Lovely and smiling as the sun, that dawns, 
And looks with peace below upon its flowers, 
Its tender blossoms cheer with tender smiles, 
And, thus encouraged, open they their buds! 
Storms rage with violence, and the tender plant 
Bows ‘fore the blast and trembles ; but the sun 
Shines en the rage of nature—calms the storm— 
And see !—the underplant—it lives—it lives ! 


Maternal love! Oh, thou—thou art the sun! 
And thy soft smile sheds life into the flower ! 
And, oh, how holy is maternal joy, 

When faithful arms are circled round her child! 
Morning and eve the same—it never tires ; 
Sorrow and joy to it the same—it beams 






Unaltered—early—late—the same—the same, the same ! 


She waters with maternal tears the germ 

Of life, which owes its life to her, and warms 
Her bosom’s offspring at her bosom’s fire. 
Sweet hopes inspire the mother’s bosom—that 
The beauteous blossom in the course of time 
May bud ;—she sees the golden fruit in dreams. 
Oh, holy love maternal! may thy heaven 
Remain serene, as Hope presents it now! 


Maternal love! The holiest of loves! 

To thee it was the angels’ sacred choir 

Sent up their tones melodious! When the Lord 
Descended upon earth, he sought the warmth 
Of holy love maternal, and awoke 

Within a tender mother’s fondling arms! 


Bend—bend your knees—ye sisters, brothers, bend— 
And pray to Him, who felt maternal love, 
From whom it springs, the holiest nature s tie, 
And join our prayers, ye spirits of our loves, 
And bear our words infantile to the throne 

Of Him, whose throne is raised above the stars, 
And cast yourselves before the mother’s eons, 
That He may show his mercy upon us, 

And long may bless us with that blessing, long 
Enrich us with that holiest of loves, 

Morning and eve the same—Maternal Love! 
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THE RED MORNING. 


BY ELI BLACKGOWN, D.D. 


“ Who could tell, 
If ever more should meet those mutual eyes, 
Since upon nights so sweet such awful morn could rise.” 
Cuitve Harorp. 


I. A BARBARY HORSE, 


I was at Tangiers in Africa, a guest of the American consul—I had 
waxed tired of “ Don Quixote” and of my siesta—I threw down my 
rubbed my eyes, and rang the bell. 

“ Martin!" 

« Sefior !” 

“ My horse.” 

* Yes, sir.” 

I yawned once or twice, pulled up my boots, and went down stairs 
with spurs jingling at my heels. My noble steed, Sheriff, was out, 
saddled and bridled, foaming and stamping with stormy impatience. 
He hailed his rider with a cheerful neigh, bent his head with an air 
of submissive intelligence, and suffered me to get my seat undisputed. 
Then off he went like a dart, breaking into strange bounds and 
capers, fretting and strutting, prancing and curveting on the flinty 
pavement of the main street of Tangiers, to the great dismay of the 
Jews, who drew up to the wall, and to the inexpressible delight of 
the Moors, a party of whom, seated by the high gate in venerable 
congress, like old Priam and his councillors, raised a shout which I 
might equally interpret as an expression of applause to my charger, 
or of derision at me. “Ha! ha! Bueno!” 

For a long while all I could do was to mind my way, and take care 
of my horse. The road, steep and stony, wound around the walls of 
the town, which the inhabitants suffer to fall into utter dilapidation, 
as good Mussulmen, believing that their town, which they call the 
God-shielded city, needs no other contrivance of mortal defence. 
But as soon as we had reached the shore, and my horse felt the sand 
of the beach soft and dull “under his well-shod feet,” he recognized 
the wonted field of his former achievements, shook his waving mane, 
and trembled all over, snuffing the cool sea-breeze, dashing the 
foaming surf with magnanimous passion, and uttering neigh alter 
neigh in a loud, piercing tone of defiance. 

Bred up in the country of lions, the Arabian horse of Barbary 
partakes of the wild combative nature of the monsters of the desert. 
Sheriff, one of the best specimens from the stables of the Sultan of 
Morocco, was given me as a present from a Moorish lord, a sheriff, as 
he was called, or son of the prophet, who from Mahomet claimed his 
descent in a staight line, in spite of his woolly hair and sable com- 
plexion betraying the negro blood that ran in his veins.“ He would 
rather,” he said, “ cut off his right hand with his left than part with his 
horse for money, but he condescended to accept in his turn a present 
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from me of thirty Spanish doubloons, as the price,” he said, “ not of the 
horse, but of his s¢/ver shoes.” Truly you would have said that no 
gold could be a fair price for the generous animal. He was a full 
size war-horse of true Arabian breed, and could boast of legitimate 
descent with much better right than his master. He was strong-built 
and elastic, swift and mighty, black all over as a raven, save where 
glared the redness of his eyes, and the glow of his nostrils of fire. 
The beach of Tangiers, stretching all along the western side of the 
gulf, as wide as a tide of fourteen feet can work it, forms the 
favourite promenade, the park of the town. The fashionables of both 
sexes—I mean of the christian residents—are to be seen late in the 
afternoon, alone or in groups, followed by their Moorish drogmen, 
running their horses full speed in all directions, and some of them 
shooting sea-fowls as they gallop around. 

All the European states, rather through force of habit than by 
any actual need, send their consul-generals or chargés d'affaires, 
or representatives, to the emperor of Morocco, who bids them reside 
in large and splendid palaces in Tangiers, with a sumptuous salary, 
and nothing in the world to do but building and gardening, feasting, 
hunting, riding, masquerading and dancing. It is a small but fair 
and choice society of idle and highly-aristocratical people, surrounded 
with Jewish and Morisco servants, for whom to hear is to obey, eter- 
nally busy in finding new sources of amusement, eternally divided by 
petty factions, punctilios, and scandals, alternating their sunshiny days 
with visits and compliments, pic-nics, boar hunts, shooting matches, 
and sailing parties; at times enlivened by a fresh supply of new 
dancers and sportsmen from the accidental arrival of a man-of-war, or 
from the idlers of the neighbouring garrison of Gibraltar ; a motley 
company, various in manners, language, and feeling; but upon the 
whole refined, amiable, and, apparently: at least, living in the most 
perfect harmony and good-will. 

A guest of one of the high potentates, and newly arrived among 
them, I was on the best terms with the whole company, who, as usual, 
had hardly any better occupation for some weeks than to speculate 
who the deuce I might be, and what wind might have driven me to 
their shores. 1 received, therefore, the kindest bows from the 
cavaliers, and the loveliest smiles from the ladies of the highly- 
dressed equestrian groups whom I met on my way, and who turned 
round to ask me to join their company, and looked long after me in 
great anxiety, lest I should confer upon any of their rivals the honour 
Thad not condescended to grant them. There came Haydee, the 
northern beauty from Sweden, “sur sa cavale arabe,” proud of her 
lofty stature, and of her command of her palfrey, alone, like the 
pheenix, followed by her Moor at a great distance; a heroine, a queen, 
an amazon, happy, glorious, secure in her pride. Next followed 
Madame Durand, a buxom French widow, whose gay humorous 
spirits were now sadly checked by the terrors her gray pony caused 
her, and which her gallant cousin, Monsieur Auguste, a French 
attaché, awkwardly cantering by her side, was hardly calculated to 
dispel. The English family followed at a little distance—Mr. Gray, 


the British consul, allied with the proudest Scottish families, 8 great 
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scholar and a great talker ; John, his eldest son, a great rider and a 
great swearer; Miss Gray, all bluism and patronage; Miss Belinda 
Gray, all romance and sentiment; Miss Emma Gray, all broad laugh 
and coquetry. The convoy was closed by the vice-consul and chap- 
lain, great politicians, scoters and whist-players. 


Il.——A RENEGADE. 


The gulf of Tangiers is encircled by a crown of hills, low, barren, 
and white, where once gardens flourishing grew, now given up by the 
lazy Moslem to the all-invading sands, from under which the half- 
buried old vine sends forth its smothered tendrils, struggling against 
their fate with tenacious vitality, and panting for air. On the right, 
on the banks of a cool rivulet, you tread on what are called the ruins 
of old Tangiers, or Tingis, the ancient capital of these remote pro- 
vinces in the time of the Roman empire: on the left the cloud-hooded 
summit of the Ape’s Hill rises to the sky, spreading its wide skirts from 
sea to sea, bare and bleak, scattered with a few dismantled towers and 
hamlets. On the south the scene is closed by the wine-coloured sea, 
and further off by the blue shores of Andalusia, fading in the distance, 
like the last decorations of a landscape on the stage. 

My way led me where the beach was naturally interrupted by the 
mouth of the river, and bending westward on its left bank, I was soon 
lost among fields and vineyards, through hills and dales, which as- 
sumed a more pleasant aspect of amenity and cultivation, in the same 
measure as | receded from the shore. By degrees 1 found myself out 
of sight of the gaudy parties of European riders, and completely alone, 
save where, at wide intervals, | met a solitary herdsman, who, with- 
drawing from the path, and laying his hand on the hilt of his long 
dagger, cast a haggard sidelong glance on the Christian, and probably 
muttered a curse between his teeth against the whole race of infidel 
dogs, whom he detests and loathes from the bottom of his soul, and 
whom he fain would, but cannot despise. But it is long since hatred 
has given place to envy, and envy to fear. The gray eye of the 
savage Bedouin has learnt to cower before the serene secure look of 
the Frank, and after the taking of Algiers, especially along the sea 
coasts, around the towns of Christian residence, the natives have as- 
sumed a friendly, almost a servile behaviour. 

It was therefore rather as a luxury, than for protection, that Mar- 
tin, my faithful groom and squire, followed me at a little distance, 
riding on a brisk Barbary mule, whose pace enabled him to keep on 
with Sheriff in all the wildest pranks of his disorderly career. Martin, 
a clever, intelligent fellow, whom my host had kindly placed at my 


disposal, served me as a well-experienced guide, sometimes as an 
agreeable companion. 


** Martin !” 

* Sefior !” 

‘ To whom belongs yonder tower, down in the plain, peeping out 

om that row of cypresses ?” 

“ It is the garden of Portugal, an it please your lordship.” 

Garden of Portugal, for such as do not understand it, means the 
garden of the Portuguese consul; for these worthy dignitaries affect 
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to assume the name of the powers they represent, and, when they 
have their embroidered coats on, they style themselves Denmark, 
England, Spain, Naples, or Portugal, with such familiarity as we find 
usual among monarchs in one of Shakspeare’s plays. 

“ And,” added I, “ are the consul and family there at present?” 

“ Not that I know, sir. They were all in town until late in the 
afternoon.” 

“ How far is it to the tower? Do you know the way ?” 

“Do I, sir? By day or night, by fair weather or foul, I will show 
you to any place you list, a hundred miles all round God-shielded Tan- 
giers. It is only half an hour's ride, and Ramon will be there to open 
the gate.” 

“ And pray who is he, Ramon ?” 

“ He is the Moor, sir, the gardener of Portugal—a Moor, sir,” he 
added, with an awkward smile, “ a Moor, like me and the best of my 
comrades and friends. Honest Spaniards both, who wear a turban 
for the punishment of our sins.” 

“ A renegade 7” 

“ Yes, sir, a renegade: we left Spain together, came hither toge- 
ther, and—were lost together.” 

I turned round and looked upon him as he spoke, and for the first 
time since I knew him I was struck by the fine expression of his 
countenance. There is always something uncommon about the per- 
son, manners, and habits of those wretched outcasts, whom want, 
crime, or misfortune, cast on the African shores to abjure their coun- 
try and the faith of their fathers. The downcast, self-convicted brow, 
the longing, envious, repining glance which they rest on European 
dresses and European comforts, the sadness and sullenness with which 
they follow with their eyes a sail bound for the land where was once 
their home—all their sighs and words, their involuntary ejaculations 
to the Virgin and Saints, even their never-forgotten Christian oaths, 
called forth my sympathy for them, as | saw them thronging the sea- 
ports of Barbary; and I always fancied that every renegade must 
have an interesting, at least a sad story to tell of himself. 

“ What was your business at home, and what part of Spain were 
you from 7” 

“From Valencia, your lordship, and both belonged to the army. 
Ramon was a sergeant in a regiment of light horse, and I a corporal 
under his orders.” ifs 

“ And for what did you leave your country?” said I, reming up 
Sheriff, to allow my squire to come up by my side, to the great an- 
hoyance of my proud steed, whose aristocratic feelings seemed to be 
hurt by the close vicinity of the mule. ‘ 

“ We were sent here in disgrace,” said Martin, “ and not certainly 
from our choice.” Then assuming that attitude of story-telling which 
is peculiar to the Spaniards, and which reminded me forcibly of San- 
cho Panza, he raised his hand, waving it gracefully and majestically, 
describing the line of beauty in the air, and commenced his narration. 


IIIl.—THE SQUIRE'S TALE. 
Ramon and his friend were both stationed at Seville. The wan- 
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tonness of youth and the idleness of a garrison easily led them to a 
life of dissipation and riot. But for several weeks Martin had missed 
the company of Ramon, his indivisible friend, at the tavern and the 
billiard-room, their favourite haunts. The rumour was about, that the 
gallant sergeant had betaken himself to an exemplary life; that he 
had turned out a bigot, and was seldom to be seen out of church. His 
comrades for a long while tried every art to win him back to their 
mess; but seeing him incorrigible, they gave him up as lost, and, as 
Martin expressed it, “ they cut him dead like a crest-fallen, priest- 
ridden, sad dog.” ‘They did not guess what a dangerous game he was 
pursuing. One evening he came to his friend all pale and dark ; with 
an air of mystery, he asked him to take his sabre and follow him in 
silence. A Spaniard, sir,” observed Martin, “ needs no more in- 
formation, no further exhortation to follow his friend to the end of the 
world.” The two friends stole out of their barracks, walked through 
dark lanes and courts, and stopped under a high wall which looked 
like the enclosure of a prison. Here Ramon clapped his hands thrice, 
a long string was dropped from the height of the wall, by a white arm 
trom a grated window above. The sergeant fastened a rope-ladder to 
the end of the string, but while the ladder was slowly ascending, 
a band of alguazils of the Inquisition were upon our two adventurers, 
and it was only by the utmost exertion that, drawing their swords 
and fighting close to each other with the determination of despair, 
they made their way through their assailants, and reached their 
quarters in safety. 

“It was only in the morning,” said Martin, “ that I knew to its 
full extent the abyss we had fallen into.” They were thrown into 
a dungeon, hence to be summoned before a council of war, who 
sentenced them both to be shot, under charge of having attempted 
the abduction of an Ursuline nun. Fortunately, General de la Cerda, 
who had been in his youth a very intimate friend of Ramon’s mo- 
ther, (“ Ramon had noble blood in his veins,” said his friend to me, 
“he was the son of an * hidalgo de las Asturias,’ ”) interceded for 
the culprits’ life, and their penance was commuted into transport- 
ation for life to Melilla, one of the few fortresses on the coast of 
Morocco that still obey the standard and receive the garrisons of 
Spain. 

“ And from there,” said I, when Martin had arrived at this part 
of his narrative, “ from there you made your escape, and passed 
over to the enemy.” 

“ Not so, please your lordship; but it is a Jong story, and I do 
not know whether it will not be longer than your patience will 
endure.” Then he continued— 

There were then in that place about twelve hundred musketeers, 
three scores of artillerymen, and two companies of light horse. Our 
two exiles were enlisted as simple privates in this last corps. The 
Spanish towns in Barbary serve the double purpose of gaols and 
fortresses. The very dregs of the Spanish armies, all that escape 
galleys and scaffolds, are sent to fill the ranks of those garrisons, that 
are therefore dreaded and hated by the rest of the Spanish soldiery 
as infamous, as well as unwholesome and wearisome stations. The 
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strictest rules of an iron discipline would therefore be necessary to 
keep the soldiers from desertion ; but the Moorish population of all 
the provinces around are known as the most savage and intolerant 
among the turbaned races, and he must quite be driven to despair, 
who dares not only to throw himself into their arms for asylum or 
protection, but even to stir a few steps out of sight of the cannon of 
the fortress. 


IV. THE CHALLENGE. 


Our friends Ramon and Martin had then been nearly six months 
in this place of lonely confinement, and both stood once looking from 
the battlements of the outmost bulwark upon the sea, or upon the 
blue crests of their native sierras, many of their fellow-soldiers play- 
ing on the terrace around them, when their attention was suddenly 
attracted by harsh shouts from the plain, which they easily recog- 
nized as the war-cry of the Moors. The garrison were then in the 
most profound security of peace, nor was there any instance, time out 
of memory, of any hostile attack on the part of their neighbours. It 
was therefore rather with surprise than «dismay that the sentinels on 
the watch-towers were heard to utter the alarm-cry, which curdled 
so often the blood in their ancestors’ veins: “ 4 Moro! El Moro !” 

It was early in the morning of a fine day of autumn, and the sun 
rose bright and gay from an ocean of purple, when a single knight, 
armed at all points, in the proudest Moorish apparel, was descried 
riding through the plain gallantly and fearlessly within reach of gun- 
shot, mounted on a powerful roan, wheeling and winding in wide cir- 
cles around, and at every turn repeating his savage yell, “ Adlah ! ill 
Allah !” 

Hence, by a sudden motion, throwing himself back on his saddle, 
he reined up his horse in the midst of his wild race, and stood mo- 
tionless by the castle moat, waving his hand in a threatening gesture, 
and witlt the same voice of vaunt and scorn he challenged the bravest 
among the Spaniards to descend into the plain, and exchange a shot 
with him, “ for the honour,” he said, “ of Issa ben Maria, the prophet 
of the Christians.” 

Our two newly-arrived comrades did not quite understand the 
purport of his words, but there was no mistaking his look and tone of 
defiance. The other soldiers, accustomed to similar bravadoes, and 
most strictly forbidden to engage in private brawls with their danger- 
ous neighbours, answered the Moor only with grins and grimaces ; but 
Ramon who, as I have said, had a few drops of * hidalgo * blood in his 
veins, threw down his handkerchief to the challenger (gauntlet he had 
none) as a pledge of combat, ran to the commander, Don Ramirez de 
Beramendi, and begged him on his knees to be allowed to go down 
and chastise the rashness of the Moor. Don Ramirez, a benevolent 
but severe officer, to whom Ramon had come particularly recom- 
mended, endeavoured by friendly remonstrances and by gentle raille- 
ries to laugh him out of his purpose; but the enthusiasm of the young 
soldier proved contagious, and his earnest entreaties prevailed over the 
sound judgment of the veteran, and over the rigorous dictates of bis 
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duty. “ Pues vate con Dios, hijo,” said he; “ God be with thee 
then, my son, and with thee rest the care of the honour of Castile.” 
And now all was bustle and confusion in the garrison: the soldiery, 
awakened from their wonted apathy, surrounded their champion with 
loud acclamations. They were all busy in dressing and equipping 
him; Don Ramirez made him a present of a bay Andalusian, and of a 
carbine, one of the best specimens of the Catalonian founderies of old. 
He kissed him on his forehead, as he Jaid a brass helmet on his brows, 
and promised, on his honour, to comply with his last wish, to obtain 
his friend’s release and his free return home, should he have suc- 
cumbed in fight. Hence, accompanied by the officers of his staff, he 
escorted him to the gate, embraced him once more on the drawbridge, 
and dismissed him with a hearty “ Vaya con Dios, caballero.” 


V.—-THE COMBAT. 


The two champions stood in front of each other. The garrison 
crowded the battlements, holding their breath in awe and anxiety. 
Down on the plain, in the marshes and neighbouring forests, far on 
the hills, on the sea, there reigned silence and solitude. The two 
champions stood in front of each other motionless, mute, like two 
painted knights, measuring each other with a steady look, and waiting 
for the signal of attack. ‘The Moor, a giant, with a tall and somewhat 
portly stature, dark, grim, weather-beaten, seemed to have on his side 
all the advantages of bodily strength. Mounted on a horse of equally 
colossal size, all wrapped in his thousand folds of turban, caftan, tunic, 
and hood, which rendered him almost invulnerable, without, in the 
least, hindering the swiftness and suppleness of his motions, held in 
his hand his long silvery rifle, lifted up to the sky in a votive attitude 
of mental prayer. Ramon, a youth of slender frame and gracile con- 
stitution, made up by ardour of soul and intrepidity of heart for what 
he seemed to lack in vigour and amplitude of limbs. He had seen 
war in all its formidable aspects in the last campaigns against Napo- 
leon in L814, and again in the wars of the Constitution of 1823, and 
was valued by his officers on account of his manly valour, as he was 
endeared to his comrades for his gentle and affectionate disposition. 
He turned his head round towards the castle, and made with his sword 
a military salute to his commander. He descried his bosom friend, 
Martin, among the crowd of the bystanders; he smiled and laid his 
hand on his heart. Don Ramirez, who stood on the parapet of the 
main tower, nodded to his trumpeter, and the signal was given. ° 

The turbaned warrior stooped on his steed, couched his long shade- 
casting rifle after the Moorish fashion, resting its butt-end on his 
breast, and holding it horizontally with his right hand, while the left 
had the management of the reins ; he gave his horse the spur, and ran, 
full speed, on his antagonist. He fired at the distance of forty steps, 
but missed his shot. His Arabian courser sank on his haunches at 
the report of the gun, (for such is the discipline of their Moorish ma- 
nége,) and stood still, stiff as if thunderstruck, trembling all over with 
his own exertion. Ramon, who had never stirred from his spot, now 
availing himself of the instant in which the Moor turned his horse's 
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head to wheel him round, in his turn levelled his piece, and took a 
calm deliberate aim. His ball grazed the front of his adversary, shook 
off his hood, and struck down his turban, which rolled on the ground 
and unfolded itself in a long white scarf all sparkling with jewels. The 
pagan flung off his rifle, cursing Allah and his prophet, and slowly 
reining his courser back, unsheathed his sword, and returned to a 
more close and deadly engagement. There was a long, a warm, a 
desperate conflict ; the veins of the combatants were swollen, their 
breath grew thick, their eyes breathed fire and death. The Moor 
hoped to overwhelm the Spaniard by the weight of his horse, whom 
he urged on at a furious rate, plunging his rowels in his panting sides, 
and lashing his long neck and breast with the flat of his sword. But 
the swiftness of the Andalusian steed, and the skill of his rider, foiled 
his fell attempt, and shunned a collision in which the odds were too 
plainly against them ; and, as the Moslem, al] intent on his purpose, 
rashly forgot his defence, he parried too late a severe cut that Ramon 
had aimed at his bare forehead, and with great joy the spectators be- 
held the blood streaming fast and copious from the bare shaven head 
of the Moor. Again the Moslem started back, raising his face to- 
wards heaven with blasphemy in his eyes. ‘Then he set his horse toa 
canter, and dealt a blow with his scimitar, which struck down the 
Christian’s sword into fragments, cut down his crest, and crushed his 
helmet, and stunned the baptized head so awfully, that poor Ramon, 
reeling to the right and left, could scarcely hold his saddle by clinging 
fast to the neck of his charger. The Moor, without giving him leisure 
to recover, threw both his arms round the waist of his astounded an- 
tagonist, raised him from his horse, laid him on his own saddle-bow, 
galloped off with a shout of triumph, and was soon out of sight, bear- 
ing his prey with him, who struggled in vain in his grasp, and writhed 
like an adder in the claws of the kite. 


VI.— THE DESERTER. 


It was a long time (so Martin continued his narration, though quite 
in different words) before the spectators could recover from their sur- 
prise. But finally the commander ordered the trumpet to sound to 
horse, let down the drawbridge, jumped himself on Ramon’'s charger, 
which had run back to the gate, and, at the imminent risk of violating 
the peace existing between the two nations, he crossed the line, and 
rode at the head of a few of his horsemen on the tracks of the fugi- 
tives. In vain ;—three months elapsed before Martin could hear any 
tidings of his lost friend. Don Ramirez, faithful to his engagement, 
wrote an account of the accident to the court of Madrid, soliciting 
Martin's recall, and begging that an official command should be for- 
warded to the Sultan of Morocco for the restitution of the brave soldier 
who had been made a prisoner in the affray. But things were viewed 
otherwise at the court of Madrid. ‘The commander received no an- 
swer but a severe reprimand for his breach of discipline; and as he 
could not well brook the haughty tone in which the courtly message 
was dictated, he resigned his command, and embarked for Spain. The 
new officer, his successor, strongly impressed with the importance of 
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military discipline, exercised a harsh and severe sway upon the gar- 
rison, and the sojourn of Melilla, which had been for both friends, 
when united, so tedious and dull, became now utterly insupportable 
for the one who had been left alone. 

It was an ancient custom, established by Don Ramirez, and which 
the new commander did not dare to abolish, that the Jews and the 
poorest Moors of the environs should be allowed, once a week, to 
open a fair on the plain, and quite under the walls of the castle, where 
they came with a long train of women, children, asses, and baskets, to 
sell their fruits and vegetables to such of the garrison as had contrived to 
husband enough of their pay to be able to afford sucha luxury. One of the 
Bedouin women, whose face was, according to the manner of the coun- 
try, completely muffled up in her cloak, called Martin by name, took 
him aside, and, with great circumspection, raising up her hood for an 
instant, discovered her face—it was—Ramon. 

He hushed all his friend's imprudent joy and surprise; hé put an 
end, by a few words, to his curiosity ; he offered to set him free from 
his confinement, and to take him apart of his destinies. ‘ You may 
well believe,” said Martin, “that I waited not for a second invitation.” 
All their measures were taken in great haste, Martin bought some 
oranges of the pretended Bedouin, and they parted. 

In the night, Martin bribed the sentinel on the watch-tower with 
all the money he had left, and stationed himself in his place. Ramon 
came, at midnight, with three other Moors. They stopped at the foot 
of the wall, and stretched a thick woollen blanket, which they held 
fast by the four corners. ‘The deserter jumped on the parapet, and 
looked down; it was a height of thirty-five feet; he invoked the 
Blessed Virgin ; “ for the last time,” said he, he crossed himself, and 
took his desperate leap. 

In the nearest wood there were horses and camels waiting for 
them. All that night, and the following day, they rode with unremit- 
ting speed. On, on they travelled, for five or six days, until at length 
they arrived at a Moorish castle, in the vicinity of Fez, the residence 
of the conqueror of Ramon, now his kind friend and master. ‘Together 
with his arms and martial attire, the good Moor had laid down all 
rancour and fierceness. He had taken the utmost care of his 
wounded prisoner during his homeward journey, had resigned into 
his hands the direction of his slaves, had dealt towards him with un- 
bounded confidence, and made him the supreme ruler of his house- 


hold. 


VIL.—THE LAST OF THE ABENCERRAGES. 


_ Seeing that a secret care preyed upon the heart of his prisoner, the 
kind master had gently intruded himself into his inmost secrets, had 
sympathized with his fondest feelings, and ventured him on an expe- 
dition to Melilla, furnishing him with money, horses, and guides to go 
to his comrade’s rescue. The Moor went out to meet them on their 
return, He took the newly-arrived guest affectionately by the hand, 
and promising that he should not have more reason to complain of his 
captivity than his friend, he showed them into the house. It was on 
a Friday afternoon, a holiday for the followers of the Prophet, and the 
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Moor sat down among his slaves, reading some chapters from the 
Koran for their edification. It would have been difficult for an ob- 
server to believe that that same calm, august countenance, now so 
deeply penetrated by a sense of true piety, could be the same the two 
friends had seen a few months before, breathing madness and ven- 
geance on the field of battle, and uttering dismal imprecations against 
heaven and earth. 

He was a sheriff of the noblest descent; the heir of one of the 
most illustrious families of the Moors of Grenada; was called a patri- 
arch, a saint, and a wise man in his tribe; was a bosom friend of the 
emperor of Morocco; and allied to the most conspicuous houses in 
Barbary. He possessed immeasurable lands, and almost numberless 
slaves, sent his caravans to Egypt and Timbuctoo, and kept only two 
wives and a favourite slave. He never spoke without emotion of the 
blue hills and of the green “ vega” of Grenada, which he called still his 
country ; showed still the key of his castle-door, which his great-great- 
grandfather had taken with him, as his household gods, three hundred 
and fifty years ago, when fortune deserted the standard of the Pro- 
phet, and the true believers carried their chagrin and disgrace into 
the land of exile. 

He hated not the Christians, nor did he share the blind prejudices 
cherished by his countrymen against them. He esteemed them as a 
generous, high-spirited race; he revered them as the instruments to 
whom Allah had, in his wisdom, entrusted the care of his vengeance, 
destining them to prevail, and bestowing on them all his blessings, 
until the day come when the true believers shall have atoned for the 
misdeeds of their forefathers, and resume that primacy that is due to 
them above the children of the earth. He hated not the Christians. 
He felt bound, by the most sacred duties of religion and patriotism, to 
fight them wherever he met them on the field or in the desert ; but at 
home, under the shade of his palm trees, within the sanctuary of his 
roof, and by the side of the tomb of his fathers, “ the Giaour had no 
less right to his hospitality than the best of Moslems.” 

Our Spanish friends were three years with this “ evangelical” Mus- 
sulman. Ramon was especially employed in the cultivation of his 
gardens, Martin had the superintendence of his horses. Long before 
the latter had arrived, his friend, without any suggestion on the part 
of his generous master, had taken the turban, and solemnly uttered 
the formula of the Mahometan creed—five weeks later Martin followed 
his example. ‘Towards the end of the third year, the war of the 
French colonies in Algiers reached the confines of the sacred empire 
of Morocco. Our sheriff offered his thanks to Heaven, announcing 
“that the great day of deliverance had arrived for the disciples of 
Mahomet, and that the Franks were hurrying to their fate.” He 
donned his turban, his caftan, all his implements of war ; he mounted 
his favourite roan at the head of five hundred of his warriors, and 
vowed never to lay his head again under a mortal dwelling until he 
should be led by the God of Hosts to the conquest of the land of his 
fathers, and could sleep in peace and security under the roof of the 
Alhambra! He joined the bands of volunteers who flocked from all 
parts of the empire to fight the wars of the Crescent under the auspices 
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of the venturous Abd-el-Kader. In a bloody encounter, near the 
walls of Constantine, he rushed headlong with his horse ona plump of 
French bayonets, and, pierced with a hundred wounds, he fell never 
to rise. 

His two Spanish slaves had offered to accompany him on his ill-fated 
expedition, but he refused them warmly and resolutely. ‘“ The war,” 
said he, “ that the Crescent is now waging against the Cross, though 
begun with the French, will never end but in Spain, on the plains of 
Grenada, and it shall never be I who lead you to the field against the 
sons of your fathers.” 

He left orders, “that, should Azrael reach him in his warlike 
course,” his christian slaves should be manumitted ; consequently, 
when his widow received, from the hands of his standard-bearer the 
bloody turban and shirt which he had taken from the dead body of his 
lord, when the heart-rending wailings of the funeral ceremonies were 
over, they were largely remunerated, and set at liberty. The desire 
of again beholding christian faces, and hearing christian language, 
though it could only be with the brand of reprobation in front, made 
the two renegades retrace their steps towards christian settlements, 
and they took their way to Tangiers. 


VIII.—-THE HEROINE AND THE HERO. 


By this time we had arrived, Martin and I, at the garden of Por- 
tugal, and finding the gate wide open, we rode through a beautiful 
alley of cypresses, and found our hero, Ramon, under a green orange 
bower, leisurely reclining, in an oriental posture, by the side of a 
dark-haired damsel, in whom I soon recognized an acquaintance—a 
lovely brunette, shy and bashful, more, I should have thought, than it 
is usually the case among her fair countrywomen—a little beauty 
whom I had often admired at the Spanish consulate, where she filled 
the important station of “ maid of honour to the lady of the manor.” 
The renegade rose, and respectfully offered to aid me as I alighted 
from my horse, and, leaving Martin to the care of our beasts, he took 
me on a tour round the garden, to show me the beauties and wonders 
of the place. 

He had an open and serene, but a calm, pensive air ; a countenance 
remarkable for two large eagle eyes, and that pale olive complexion 
that constitutes the peculiar characteristic of the Spanish blood. He 
appeared to be scarcely thirty years old, and his hands and skin 
seemed those of a man above the humble call of his station in life. 
He was clad in all the elegance of a Moorish dress, and he impressed 
me strongly with the justness of the remark, common in that country, 
that “‘ No man’s face looks better under a turban than a Christian's.” 

He spoke of gardens and gardening ; of the fertility of the soil of Bar- 
bary, and of the more than barbaric neglect into which it is suffered 
to fall by the natives ; poured forth thanks and blessings on his kind 
master, the Portuguese consul, and gave me to understand how 
lightly and benignly had the hand of Providence dealt with him, and 
with what gratitude he could look back even on his bitterest hours of 


trial, now that brighter days were finally dawning, and the hour of 
trial was over. 
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He spoke soft and slow, but with an accent of unction and resignation 
which, though perfectly consistent with my notions about the enthu- 
siastic style even of the humblest classes in southern climates, struck 
me as something mystic and fateful ; and I thought I observed a tear 
in his eyes, as we joined Martin and the Spanish girl under the cluster 
of orange trees where we had left them. 

He returned the pressure of my hand, as, laying my foot on the 
stirrup, 1 took leave of him, but he refused my money with that mix- 
ture of delicacy and dignity that are always to be found happily 
blended in the Spanish character, and which has caused foreigners to 
acknowledge that there are poor and ragged, but no vulgar classes in 
Spain. 

It happened, as he held my horse’s rein and stirrup, that, in one of 
his wild sallies, by a shake of his long mane, Sheriff struck off the 
Spaniard’s turban, which fell at a little distance, and rolled to the feet 
of the Spanish girl. She stooped to raise it from the ground, but 
Ramon laid his foot upon it, stepping forward with a movement of im- 
patience, and trampled it again and again on the dust, knitting his 
brows and colouring with passion. 

* Dexalo usted, senora,” he exclaimed, “ leave the turban there, and 
let with the turban lie there crushed and trodden down the law and 
faith of which it is the symbol—and with that yoke perish the me- 
mory of the days of disgrace and abjectness, that I consented to en- 
dure under it. Leave it there,” he continued, in an attitude and witha 
look which strongly reminded me of Euphemio of Messina—* leave 
it there, and may my hand wither if I ever take it from the ground, 
and my head fall to my feet, with the turban, if ever I wear it any 
more |” 

“Hush !” said the Spanish maid, laying her pretty hand on his 
mouth, and casting a glance all round with inquietude. “ Hush, 
Ramon, and remember your promise. Did you not tell me that this 
should never happen again? You fool, you! Do ye think if the Caide 
should have your head cut off, you could pick it up with so much ease 
as you do now this piece of fine muslin? Perdonelle usted, caballero,” 
continued she, addressing herself to me, “ the poor man is often out 
of his senses, but we know very well how to manage him.” So say- 
ing, she threw her right arm round the renegade’s neck, and using a 
gentle violence, she withdrew with him, cutseying with all the inimit- 
able graces of a Spanish beauty, as she went off. 

“ Que es eso?” said I to my guide, as I bade him to lead the way 
home. 

“* Nada,” answered Martin. 

“ He is her lover ?” 

“ IT should think so.” 

“ What, a renegade !” 

“ To-day a renegade, to-morrow a convert—to-day her lover, to- 
morrow her husband.” 

“ You speak in riddles, Sefior Martin.” 

_ “A riddle, that you can soon resolve by yourself to-morrow even- 
ing, sir, if you go to the chapel of the Spanish convent, where the 
ceremony of recantation will take place, and the rechristened rene- 
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gade will lead to the altar Pepita, his bride, receive the nuptial bless- 
ings from padre Pavon, and set off directly afterwards and embark 
on the Genoese tartane of Manuel Vento, which is to sail at mid- 
night for Gibraltar.” 

“ Good God! but what if they were discovered 7” 

“ Then Heaven befriend them both!” said Martin, “ for in that 
case my friend's head would fall, just as did his turban to-day ; and, 
as his mistress said, he will be clever indeed if he ever picks it up 
ugain. However,” he added after a pause and a sigh, “ his secret is in 
a few and in very good hands, and it will go hard with him if he can- 
not for twenty-four hours baffle the rage and jealousy of that rascally 
Ruy Perez." 

“ Who is that ?” 

“ He is the Portuguese consul’s major-domo, your lordship—a fool 
who never ceased to besiege poor Pepita with his ill-timed addresses 
since the poor, devoted girl came hither in quest of her lover.” 

‘‘In quest of her lover? Did she ever know Ramon before ?” 

“ Did she? ay, sir—don’t you remember I told you of a nun at 
Sevilla ?” 

“ What of her ?” 

“ That nun and Pepita are one and the same thing ?” 

“ Why, did she run off from her convent 7” 

“She did not run, but they let her off. Your lordship knows 
what a clear work they have made in Spain with cloisters and nun- 
neries. The mob released her from her convent, and the pope re- 
leased her from her vow.” 

* And she came here ?”’ 

“ And here she came, warmly recommended to the Spanish con- 
sul and his lady, and lived with them as a chambermaid, until she 
has found what she wanted, so that if wind and tide are in her 
favour 4 

“ You tell me a strange story; but does your indivisible friend 
Ramon think of leaving you here ?” 

“He cannot help it for the present, but if he can reach Gibraltar 
in safety—-—" 

“ | think you had better try the same chance with him.” 

“ Alas! it is easily said, but not so easily done ; for that greedy 
dog, Manuel Vento, who knows he risks his cargo, his vessel, and his 
head, if he were found to take on board a runaway renegade, would 
never consent to take us for a smaller fee than a hundred dollars 
a piece, and as I have never been able to go beyond ninety, the Ge- 
noese shark will not be bribed.” 

“ Ten dollars will not make a great difference, if all you say 1s 
true, I observed, and I would myself-———” 

** You do not mean what you say ?” cried the poor man, quite out 
of himself; but having been reassured that I meant to make my 
words good, he threw his red cap into the air, and laughed like a 
madman. I rode on, leaving him behind to master his joy as he could 
best. As we reached town we were overtaken by Pepita, who rode 
gracefully on her little jennet, followed by a Jewish sort of page on 
foot, and who smiled at me, as she passed, with a sweet “ Muy buenas 
tardes, caballero !” 
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« Have my horse ready for to-morrow at daybreak,” said I to 
Martin, as, having arrived at the American consulate, I threw the 
reins of my horse into his hands and alighted. “ I want to see that 
friend of yours once more before he go.” This was said because 
some vague doubt had been awakened in my mind that the whole 
story might have been framed between the two friends to make me 
their dupe, and to wrench from my hands the ten dollars, which in my 
effusion of heart I had incautiously promised. Impressed with these 
ill-grounded suspicions, I retired for the night, relying on my sagacity, 
which would not be easily imposed upon, when once I had been put 
on my guard. 


IX—THE MORNING, 


The next morning arose gray and gloomy—a stormy gale had raged 
all night on the bay, and large heavy clouds were hanging over the 
crests of the mountains —a light shower overtook us on our road, and 
we were obliged to set off at a brisk gallop. The gate of the Portu- 
guese garden was wide open as in the evening, and besieged by a 
crowd of Jews, Moors, and Christians, terror and consternation paint- 
ed in every face. 1 threw myself from my saddle, I made my 
way through the crowd, I hastened to the tower, whence I heard 
piercing shrieks of anguish, distinguishable among the horrid yells 
which the Moorish women call the hymn of death; and rushing to 
the door, I beheld that which, were 1 to live a thousand years, will 
never cease to sadden the blessed light of my days, nor to haunt the 
dreams of my nights. 

Within the bare walls of a small dark room, on the ground-floor, 
across the crushed and torn mattrass of a lowly couch, there lay su- 
pine the trunk of a human body, horribly mutilated and mangled ; on 
the same bed, and by the side of the corpse, there sat a female 
figure, with her face bent over the head, which appeared to have been 
recently severed from that bust, and which she held on her lap. 

The windows and doors were carefully closed, as with the purpose 
to shut out the light of the morn from that dwelling of death; but by 
the wan glare of the lamp that flickered from the bedstead on the me- 
lancholy group, I was soon able to descry in the gory features of that 
livid face, the likeness of Ramon, and, in that woman of sorrow, his 
betrothed bride at once and his widow, Pepita. |The miserable girl 
seemed now utterly spent with her recent paroxysm of anguish, and 
she sat silent and sullen, her face flushed, her bosom swollen, con- 
vulsed, stifled with sobs. She saw not, she heard not; she stared 
wildly and vacantly, with a haggard look, on the crowd of bystanders, 
as if unconscious of their presence, and of the awful dim ot the deaf- 
ening dirge that afew Bedouin women of the neighbourhood raised at 
the door of the slain. 

She sat alone in her trance—no one dared to approach or address 
her—the crowd kept at a reverent distance, drawn up in an awe- 
stricken circle before that august image of woe. The agony of an 
hour had made on that beautiful face the havoc of an age. 

It appeared that late in the night the solitary gardener had been 
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summoned to the gate by some friendly voice asking for shelter from 
the storm; that he found himself surrounded by a band of assassins, 
who, by that stratagem admitted without resistance, had consummated 
their dreadful work in the stillness of night, and under the shade of 
hospitality. The ill-fated Pepita had left orders with her Jewish boy 
to run, at the first opening of the town-gates in the morning, charged 
with some love-token for her betrothed. The boy had run back ter- 
rified, the bearer of an atrocious tale, and the poor girl, waking up all 
the house, and followed by a crowd of early risers, had rushed out to 
the country, and arrived panting, dishevelled, all streaming with rain, 
to the scene of the tragedy. Her lover she had found on his bed, as he 
now stood, his arms and breast all covered with deep wounds and 
gashes, his garments hanging on his limbs in tatters, a testimony of 
the undaunted fortitude with which, taken by surprise, alone and un- 
armed, he had struggled for life. 

There was blood on the trampled grass of the courtyard—blood on 
the threshold of the tower—blood, a pool of blood, on the pavement 
and bed. There was blood on the walls, the prints of the hands of 
the unfortunate victim as he leant against them for support, sinking 
under the blows of the murderers—there was blood on the gown, on 
the hair, on the very mouth of Pepita, as, in her frantic tumult of 
passions, she had pressed her lips on his lips, on his breast, on each of 
his wounds. 

Good Heaven! what combination of fatal circumstances could 
have prepared for those miserable lovers, who had gone to sleep in 
the evening with such bright anticipations, such a tremendous awak- 
ening ? 

Were the wretches betrayed, and was this the summary justice of 
the caide, who might have received secret intelligence of their pro- 
jected evasion ? Had the incautious Ramon been spied and denounced, 
when, in the evening, he trod the turban under his foot, and uttered 
words of outrage and scorn against the name of the prophet ? or was 
this the explosion of the long-cherished vengeance of Ruy Perez, the 
unsuccessful suitor of Pepita? or was it the work of base ruffians 
attracted by the report of the money saved by the deceased? as the 
little treasure on which lay his best hopes of rescue, and which were 
to be paid for his passage to Gibraltar, had disappeared in that noc- 
turnal fray from the pillow under which he kept it carefully hidden? 
was it—good Heaven, what was it? Alas! the supreme hand that 
in its inscrutable wisdom had permitted that horrible deed of dark- 
ness to be perpetrated, was also pleased to envelope its authors in a 
shade of mystery which neither the rewards offered by the diplomatic 
body of the Christians, nor the sagacious and minute perquisitions that 
the caide (with real or affected concern) ordered to be made, could 
ever tear asunder. Meanwhile the Spanish and Portuguese con- 
suls, the envoys of the caide, and a good number of surgeons and 
priests of both religions, having hastened to the spot, I was made 
aware how completely useless was my presence there, and tearing 
myself away exhausted and sickened, I forced Martin to follow me, 
and in the evening I sent him secretly on board of the Genoese 
tartane, whence he landed in safety at Gibraltar. I heard after- 
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wards that the disconsolate man had enlisted in one of the queen's 
regiments of guards in Spain, had been wounded and taken by a party 
of Carlinos, and shot in cold blood by one of those atrocious reprisals 
that have but too often disgraced the Spanish name during the last 
civil wars. 

And Pepita ? 

Pepita was carried, almost lifeless, to the Spanish consulate, whence 
she obstinately refused to be sent back to her disconsolate parents at 
Sevilla. She remained at Tangiers, an object of the sterile and often 
obtrusive compassion of men ; but, fortunately, for her, the interest 
and sympathy she had excited died gradually away, and she is now 
left alone to her sorrow. 

Alas! men are too crowded on all sides by the phantoms of grief, 
they all bear too ample a share of their own, to be deeply and lastingly 
affected by the chagrins of others. God has given up this mortal 
abode of ours to evil, and, wherever we tread, the path of life is all 
paved with broken hearts and bleeding ! 





THE ARTIFICIAL FLORIST. 


BY MRS. ABDY,. 


Sue sits in her solitude, gentle and young, 
Around her, above her, gay garlands are hung, 
The lilies she holds might beseem a fair bride, 
And roses and myrtles are strewn by her side. 


Yet she wears not a smile ’mid this festal array, 
And she casts the rich clustering lilies away ; 
Before her, a tuft of pale primroses lies, 

And tears of sad memory fall from her eyes. 


She thinks on the time when, a glad village maid, 

She plucked those fresh flowers in the still silent shade, 
Nor deemed that the world held a lovelier spot 

Than the lanes and the fields round her father’s white cot. 


And ever the joy of her holiday hours 

Was to weave blushing wreaths of the valley’s sweet flowers, 
Nor sighed she the blaze of bright jewels to view, 

When she shook from their leaves the clear glittering dew. 
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Ah! little she dreamed of that season of ill, 

When, forced to subsist by her labour and skill, 

She should shape those fair flowrets in Art’s mimic mould, 
And barter her beautiful garlands for gold. 


Her father now slumbers beneath the green sod, 
And strangers possess her loved cottage abode, 
The friends of her youth in the valley remain, 
But the desolate orphan few friends can retain. 


Immured in the dark gloomy city she sighs, 

And her hand its dull task unremittingly plies ; 
But her chaplets no balm to her sorrow impart, 
Their cold lifeless loveliness mocks her sad heart. 


Yet her name becomes known, and the village girl claims 
The notice and favour of high courtly dames, 

They wear her bright wreaths in the halls of gay mirth, 
And they prize them beyond the sweet blossoms of earth. 


But her thoughts dwell with feverish earnestness still 
On the song of the birds, and the gush of the rill, 
And dearer than all, on the dew-dropping flowers, 
That scented the breeze of her early-loved bowers ; 


The wild roses, smiling to greet the young morn, 
The white falling showers of the blossoming thorn, 
The cowslips, in golden luxuriance bright, 

And the cool purple violets, shunning the light. 


Time passes—new faces appear in that room— 
There still hang the garlands of exquisite bloom, 
But she to whose hand their bright beauty they owe, 
Now knows not a want, and endures not a woe. 


In the churchyard she rests of her own native vale ; 

There shines the soft moonbeam, there breathes the pure gale, 
There wild-roses flourish, and hawthorn trees wave, 

And spring’s early violets bloom on her grave. 


Oh! happy, thus sweetly and calmly to rest, 
Surrounded by all that on earth she loved best, 
Oh! happier far, to new life to arise, 

And dwell in a garden of bliss in the skies. 
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MEMORIES OF GIBRALTAR. 


No. I. 


Dear old Gib! Scene of my childish sports, of my early shadowed 
girlhood ! how my heart beats at thy name! with what interest do | 
hang over the page that bears a record of thee! What a fairy picture 
of the dim past does it recall; how I long again to clamber up thy 
rocky sides as in days of yore; or bend adventurously over the yawn- 
ing chasm, to watch the antics of the grim baboons inhabiting Mon- 
key’s Cave, and constituting the chartered population of Europa 
Point.* 

The governor's cottage nestling beneath the rock, and looking out 
upon the cold blue waters of the Mediterranean, bounded in the dis- 
tance by the solemn mountains of Morocco ; dull as it would seem to 
many, to me memory-pencilled, appears a place of rare enchantment. 

Well do I recall that merry gipsy party to the Point, all “ redo- 
lent of joy and youth,” when an officer of ours having volunteered a 
visit to the monkeys in their stronghold, evoked our mystical won- 
derment and admiration, when he returned bearing a long tress of 
golden hair, discovered by him in a recess of the cavern, where, ac- 
cording to his report, no earthly woman's hand could have placed it. 
QO what “ confirmation, strong as proofs of holy writ,” was this 
achievement of the existence of the “ Lady of the Golden Locks !” 
but never to me can return those bright thoughts, that visionary en- 
joyment, with which youth, many-tinted, touched that scene of won- 
drous beauty ;—never more the light and joyous step that bounded 
up the zigzag path leading to O'Hara's Signal Tower, ycleped by wags 
his “ Folly.” Does a remnant of that old tower still peer majestically 
over at its opposite rival, the far stronger, but lowlier-sited citadel of 
Ceuta? In my memory, each stormy season, the lightning struck and 
rent it; and the artilleryman, whose duty it was to watch the signals, 
had withdrawn his family from its tottering walls, and built for them 
ahumbler but a safer shelter within the enclosure. 

Lower down, at the back, or east side, are O'Hara's Stairs, of gen- 
tle ascent, called after the Mediterranean, which they overhang, and 
numbered after the days of the year. What a sublime view of the 
ocean stretches before you, as you sit upon the sofa-fashioned but 
strong seat, which the same fatherly care had placed within a little 
alcove for the use of the tired pedestrian! In front of the rock, and 
equidistant from the top, there is a little hermitage, said once to have 
been inhabited by a holy man, but of later years given up to the pos- 
session of a malignant spirit. What a scene of poetical beauty lies 
unfolded before you! Beneath is the “ Sweet South,” with its many 
coloured dwellings, its white stone barracks, its clinging vines, its re- 


* The laws for the protection of these Rockites are exceedingly arbitrary, owing 
to the well-known fact, that the rock is the only spot in Europe where the race is 
found in its natural state. 
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freshing gardens, all diminished into minute proportions. The Bay, 
bearing on its smooth and glassy breast the British ships of war, flaunt- 
ing in all the pomp of naval decoration, their coal-black hulls con- 
trasting with their milk-white sails, and gaudy streamers. More dis- 
tant are seen the pointed and tan-coloured sails of the Spanish feluc- 
cas gliding away towards Andalusia; and what a noble sweep of 
mountains encircles the bay ! where, if you have a telescope—and who 
would go there without one ?—you may see vast sheets of sugar-cane 
and Indian corn waving their silver blossoms contiguous to whole fields 
of roses that clothe the hills, and you may almost distinguish the hour 
of the day by the convent clock of Algeziras. But the point of in- 
tensest interest to all is the cape to the west, for there rounding the 
Point, and looming every moment larger and larger, is an English 
vessel ; and O what joys, what fears, what a flight of anxious hopes 
meet, and waft her into harbour; for she comes richly, most richly 
freighted with news from home ! 

Yet thou art not all fair, for there are memories mournful and far 
more tender still, Gibraltar, that consecrate thy name !—thoughts of 
that fever fiend whose baleful presence shocked alike the stoutest and 
the weakest, and desolated with its pestilence the homes and the 
hearts of all. But few families survived entire the years 1813 and 
1814; most had to weep, like me, the loss of dear and invaluable rela- 
tives. Then I, among many others, lost a father. Beneath the alders, 
near the town portal, in what was then the burying-ground, lies a 
scarred old veteran, who, while in that season of death hundreds were 
heaped en masse into wide-mouthed pits (capable of containing from 
twenty to fifty each) on the sandy neutral ground, was, by the sym- 
pathetic respect of the general in command, accorded religious and 
military honours at his burial, and a consecrated grave, the sole re- 
compense for a devotion of half a century's service to his gracious 
majesty George the Third, and during which period it was his proud 


boast, that he “ had never incurred a reprimand, nor suffered a day's 
arrest. 


—. sleep, wounded veteran, sleep in thy grave, 
Undisturb'd by the war-bugle’s blast ; 
O'er thy far roc ky bed the mad elements rave, 
But thy toils and thy dangers are past. 


Near the portal of honour thy last sleep be ta’en, 
Sole reward that thy service hath won : 

Thy fellows are pressing rich honours to gain, 
Thou art resting contented, with one. 


Tis to ney 4 near the alders that grow by the wall— 
The o!d Moorish wall of thy ward— 

In the sound of the cannon, the drum, and roll-call, 
With the blest, and the martial thy guard. 


Full many a hero of loftier pride, 
Whose fame hath been vauntingly sung, 

Lies grouped in death-caverns, so sandy and wide 
With the sordid irreverently flung. 
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(’er thy ashes, a blessing, a volley, a prayer — 
Rare gifts in that season of fears. 

Not a stone, but the turf greenly spread out with care, 
All damped with thy brave soldiers’ tears. 


There were breathed out thy thrice-bonded brethren’s sighs, 
When discharged was the loud musquetry, 

And the laurel self-planted still tenderly tries 
Thy blooming memorial to be. 


For valour—for honour, thy watchword and ery, 
As a soldier—a mason—a friend, 

So living—so acting—'twas fit thou shouldst die, 
So mourned by them all at the end. 


Then sleep, hoary soldier, beneath the green sod 
Near the scenes thou hast loved so well ; 

Till the last trumpet’s call shall awake thee to God, 
In his presence for ever to dwell. 


Well, well; here I, like the Pope, may burn the flax, and say, “ Sie 
transit gloria mundi.” Yet, now to busy life again. 

Every one who now writes respecting Gibraltar concurs in describ- 
ing it as a most melancholy station, but in my memory it was other- 
wise. ‘Twenty years ago it was characterized as “ merry old Gib !” for 
the then general the late Sir George Don and his lady had substituted 
gaiety and unanimity throughout the garrison for the leaden apathy 
that weighed down the preceding regime. Preceded by the fame ot 
a popular government in Jersey, where his departure was unaffectedly 
mourned, he arrived in Gibraltar before the people had well recovered 
from the ravages of the dreadful epidemic. Prepared by report for 
his instant adoption of salutary changes for the public good, the vene- 
rable old general, who came out vested with more than ordinary 
power, was welcomed with the most extravagant enthusiasm, and 
hailed, upon trust, as a friend and deliverer. And if the greetings ac- 
corded to his excellent and amiable partner were less warm, her kind- 
ness and affability speedily won all hearts, and established for her a 
respect not the less genuine and affectionate. 

Seldom does it happen that highly-wrought expectation was so well 
fulfilled as in the present case; for scarcely was the new governor set- 
tled in the convent, before a process of improvement commenced, 
which fully justified the hopes that had been cherished. An overplus 
of Jewish population, and uncleanliness, were the crying evils of the 
garrison. The latter, perhaps, was necessarily the consequent attend- 
ant upon the first calamity, for a calamity it certainly had proved. 
The place was infested by them; turn which way you would, you en- 
countered them in myriads, like the musquitoes ; and as they usurped 
the entire internal trade of the garrison, they were scarcely less perse- 
cuting. No place was sacred from their attacks ; for as they itine- 
rated with every imaginable commodity, useful, wearable, and eatable, 
from a Moorish al-haick down toa ripe Barbary orange, they esteemed 
themselves to be everywhere privileged intruders. They must not, 
however, be confounded with their diminutive, ugly, and most nasty 
Cockney brethren. At the period of which I write, there might be con- 
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templated groups of Israelites assembled from every country of the 
known world, many of whom were no disgrace to their distinguished 
scriptural ancestry. I remember, especially, a Moorish Jew pedlar, 
said to be a prince among his people, who might have been selected 
by a painter as a fitting study to represent Joseph, the darling of his 
futher Israel, and the beloved of Potiphar’s wife. Nor was he a rare 
remnant of those personal types of favour which once ornamented and 
characterized the chosen race of God. Very many such were, in those 
days, to be met with in the garrison of Gibraltar, for it was to them as 
the ark of their refuge; and here their brethren gathered together 
without let or hindrance, uniting in one common purpose to over- 
reach and to defraud the followers of Him at whose word they had 
become a scourged and wandering people. 

During the plague, it is incredible how many hundreds of these 
miserable creatures fell victims to their ancient prejudices: and at the 
general cleansing which succeeded, few would believe the appalling 
revelations that were dragged into light by the fumigatory researches 
of the quarantine officers, _ Many a six-feet square closet was disco- 
vered crammed to repletion with the Israelitish dead, who had reso- 
lutely lain down and perished uncomplainingly together, rather than, 
by confessing the infection, undergo the penalty of the lazaretto. 

The nervous and bold measures, however, adopted by the new go- 
vernor, speedily reformed all this. Pure in his integrity, of unble- 
mished honour, the motives that had so long maintained their position 
in the garrison had with him no influence ; and not all the petitions 
of their King “ Cardoza,’’ backed, it was confidently whispered, by a 
tribute pie of most mammonian construction, i. e. stuffed with 
doubloons instead of birds, for the governor's private discussion, could 
reverse the decree of the staunch old veteran. The pie was indig- 
nantly returned whence it came, and three-fourths of the Jews packed 
neck and heels out of the gates, with a stern caution against their 
re-entrance, unless duly furnished and provided with a government 
letter of license. ‘The pendant to this-measure was one no less re- 
quisite—the opening of every old watercourse, and the construction 
of many new ones in every possible direction. These, with various 
other measures, too numerous to mention in a sketch like this, pro- 
duced results so highly beneficial and salutary, that years passed over 
before the inhabitants had to mourn the recurrence of an afiliction, 
which had previously been, in a milder or severer form, a regularly 
expected autumn guest. 

To promote the hilarity of the people, and to establish a gencral 
good feeling, the governor's lady opened her doors once a fortnight 
for her Thursday's ball; a custom which, I perceive by Major Hort’s 
statement, is still preserved. On the intervening Thursday, the subscrip- 
tion one was regularly held at the Library. The Spanish theatre, a 
dirty, dingy place till then, was taken by an amateur military company, 
newly decorated and painted with inimitable taste, and opened by them 
at occasional intervals,—the fund arising from the prices of admission 
being applied to the detrayal of the company's expenses, and the 
overplus, sometimes considerable, to charitable purposes. These, with 
the governor's frequent dinners, the private concerts, impromptu 
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balls, masquerades, sailing matches, and riding parties, all contributed 
to render Gibraltar, at that time, a very gay and pleasant station. 

But the theatre—what a pretty tasteful bijou was that tiny dwell- 
ing of the Muses, with all its delicate gilded pillars, and its lightly 
elegant tracery, displaying to advantage the full dress of the ladies 
who thronged its balcony, backed by the red and blue coated gallants 
who waited deferentially behind the seats of their lady-loves! The 
crimson velvet centre, with its mimic thrones, fittingly and unfailingly 
occupied by the governor and his lady; the trimly arranged seats 
of honour on either hand, and surrounding—for the generals and fa- 
vourites of the little court—and above, filled to the back, groups of 
military, who had been hustled out, in the struggle for approximation 
to the fair, by earlier or more fortunate rivals. O how different was 
such a grouping to the rude and stoical indifference presented by a 
metropolitan audience ! W hat smiles rewarded the actors excellence ! 
what plaudits, and what shouts of laughter detected some strange 
gaucherie of my Lady Teazle !—some masculine blunder of the timid 
Maria—tor ah, gentle reader, all our heroines wore boots and spurs 
when off this parade. Yet who could flirt a fan, or manage a train so 
gracefully as Thomson? Where could be found, even here in our 
far-famed London, a Lucretia Mactab, or a Mrs. Malaprop, to equal 
Grant's of the artillery ? and thou, too, Jordan, of the 26th, inimitable 
Goldfinch! Most puissant Duke, what has been thy destiny, thou 
hero of the sock! Not on the boards of Old Drury or famed Covent 
Garden struts thy superior in the mimic art. What wonder that 
thou, like thy contemporary Prescott, hast not enrolled thy name a 
member of the dramatic corps! and Meade, the lady's favourite—the 
graceful poet-laurette of that petty realm 7—But let me pause—many 
many were the actors, poets, painters of that merry house, all joining 
in a single end—enjoyment of the present. Where are they now 7— 
dissevered !|—scattered !--dead ! 

But not in the garrison only prevailed this taste for mirth. The 
vessels of war on the station amply contributed their share to the 
general amusement. The entrance of the Swiftsure into harbour 
was the sure announcement of its gay ball—the Lavinia’s to its 
dijeuner a la fourchette—the Hibernia’s to its rival drama and its 
gorgeous ballet a la Cupidon, enacted by a Terpsichorean flock of tiny 
urchins carefully instructed for the purpose, and the arrival of many 
other vessels to their petite-soupers and musical soirces. But the 
pic-nic excursions into Spain were the crowning pearl of all these 
pleasures ; they bound up all mirth’s flowers into one flowery garland, 
hot unfrequently gemmed with wild and thrilling adventures, that 
gave a brilliancy and lasting freshness to the whole. Should these 
slight memorials from a soldier's daughter find favour with the public, 
it is my purpose to recount a few such, furnished from actual obser- 
vation ; for the present I must confine my notice to the relation of a 
true romance, in which I myself enacted the heroine. 


THE HAUNTED HOUSE. 
At the north end of the South Parade immediately above Black- 
Strap Hill, from which it is, or was, divided by a long strip of gar- 
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den-ground, there stretches a terrace, skirted by a low range of 
officers’ out-quarters, and, at the end, there is a house of two stories. 
The lower, used as servants’ offices, is entered by a court, and has no 
visible interior communication with the upper story, the porched 
entrance of which is level with the terrace, and opens upon it. The 
apartments consist of a dining, drawing, and sleeping chamber en suite, 
and one smaller, commonly used as a store-room, branching to the 
right of the first, with which it communicates. The windows com- 
mand on one side an uninterrupted view of the bay. At the one end 
a window looks on the terrace, and at the other, or bedchamber end, 
on the garden ground and line wall down to Jumper’s Battery. The 
centre chamber’s second window opens above the servants’ court, as 
does that of the smaller apartment. I am thus particular, because it 
is requisite to the right understanding of my tale, and to enable my 
readers to draw from it correct deductions. Like all Spanish houses, 
it was most elaborately furnished with bolts, bars, and all the ap- 
pendages with which suspicion entrenches itself against exterior as- 
saults. Like those in its neighbourhood, it had been appropriated by 
government to the use of the military, but for several months it had 
stood unoccupied, for to it were attached tales of the wonderful, and 
horrible, tales of jealousy and murder ;—ghostly visitants were said to 
wander there, making night hideous with wailings for peace or 
vengeance. Two or three families, more courageous than the rest, 
and tempted by the beauty of its position, had, at different periods, 
become its tenants; but all had been haunted out, and it had re- 
mained during some months closely locked up ; when, by one of those 
inexplicable military evolutions by which soldiers are occasionally so 
provokingly put upon the alert without any cognizable motive, our 
regiment was removed from the north to the south barracks. I was 
at that time a young, a very young wife, and had been since my mar- 
riage a little spoiled by being allowed accommodations superior to 
those which my husband's rank commanded ; and when I learned that 
such indulgence could no longer be accorded, rather than descend from 
my stilts, I was piqued into accepting the general of the brigade's 
laughing challenge to take the haunted house. 

To own the truth, I had no great faith either in ghost stories in 
general, or in those related of this particular Jocale, even though 
asseverated and confirmed by each and all of its late tenantry. I did 
not doubt that they had been alarmed, but I doubted the alleged 
cause of their terrors ; and as the captain did not participate in them 
any more than myself, I had no question that our courage and cool- 
ness would enable us to unmask what I was persuaded would prove a 
gross imposition. Such is ever the vain-glorious self-reliance of youth! 
But to my tale. 

Greatly to our comfort, and no less to the astonishment, perhaps dis- 
appointment of our Mentors, who had predicted our speedy retreat, 
night followed night, and weeks succeeded, yet no ghostly marauder 
robbed our pillow of rest—not a mouse stirred—not a board creaked ; 
the nine a, wonder died a natural death, and the horrid freaks of 
the spiritual visitor became a tale of the past. Butlo! our teiumph 


was destined to be short-lived !—for, late one night, the captain, and a 
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friend whom I shall call Duncombe, and myself, sat dawdling over old 
anecdotes after supper, when suddenly the captain's attention be- 
came visibly absorbed by an object invisible to us, but which his eyes 
earnestly followed along the side of the apartment opposite to where 
we sat. Upon pressing to know the subject of his investigation, he 
declared that he had most distinctly seen the figure of a woman, 
veiled, glide along the room, and enter the bedchamber; nay, so 
strongly was he impressed with the truth of his assertion, that he in- 
sisted upon her actual presence, nor would he be convinced of his de- 
lusion, until all the rooms had undergone a most rigid scrutiny. We, 
meanwhile, endeavoured to laugh him out of his opinions, fully be- 
lieving that his imagination had alone conjured the image he had de- 
scribed. 

Three nights after this occurrence, we were again together, walk- 
ing, as was our custom, upon the terrace. It was the hour when the 
short twilight was departing, and the rising moon rendered objects 
dimly visible ; a smart breeze swept chillingly from the sea, and as 
we turned, Duncombe proposed to fetch my shawl, which I had lett in 
the drawing-room. While, he did so, the captain and I continued 
our promenade. Our companion was longer absent than requisite, 
and when he rejoined us, he looked constrained and even agitated: a 
few words of raillery brought him to confession. 

“ Hear me, and then laugh,” said he. “ It is but just that I, who 
have so mercilessly quizzed others prompted by the same cause, 
should, in turn, myself become the subject of ridicule. Scarcely had 
I set my foot within the outer door, when I became‘conscious that I 
was not alone. At first the light was too imperfect for me to dis- 
tinguish objects, but as I passed on I felt that sensation of proximity 
so clear and definite, even when the eyes are closed—not that only, 
but I heard the sound ofa light footfall, of a flowing drapery, as 
it wafted, by its movement, the air against my face. I stood still— 
so did my companion—I went forward, so did she—when I turned, 
she followed my example—and when, having accomplished my mis- 
sion, | retraced my steps, she accompanied me to the threshold— 
there a sudden moonbeam revealed the figure of the veiled lady; I 
endeavoured to grasp her, but I clasped air— still she was there, 
standing motionless beside me—and as I bent towards her, I felt, or 
fancied, that her breath swept palpably across my face ; but when 
hoping that she would descend with me, | crossed the threshold, she 
suddenly turned, and seemed rapidly to retrace her steps. Then, and 
not till then, I felt a supernatural fear creep through my veins !” 

A tale so confirmatory of the captain's convictions was received by 
him with entire confidence, by myself with grave consideration, 
for its relater was a man of known bravery, and of a most haughty 
spirit. He was likewise, as I had heard my dear father say, “a 
mason good and true ;” and smile not, gentle reader, while I confess 
that the pledged word of a“ Royal Arch” to the daughter of a 
black-mason, with whom he had sat in lodge, was to me then, and 
perhaps would be now, a startling evidence of truth. Still, as L had 
personally been unmolested, I felt reluctant to abandon my original 
position, that the whole was a well-managed imposture. 
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For that and the succeeding evening no further event contributed 
to our awakened doubts ; but, on the third, the captain was absent on 
duty, and a young friend who resided with her grandmother, an 
officer's widow, ina pretty vine-covered cottage near the Moorish cas- 
tle, and who, I had reason to know, was entirely ignorant of the 
“ secrets of my mansion,” was invited to spend a few days with me. 
A new servant-maid was, during the evening, added to my establish- 
ment, and as it was my purpose that she should, upon this occasion, 
occupy the sofa in the drawing-room, to serve as a sort of protection 
to my companion and myself, I was careful that she should hold no 
previous intercourse with my domestics of the lower story. Having, 
therefore, seen all the securities of our suite efficiently applied, we 
retired to rest; my friend and myself occupying one bed, and the 
maid having drawn hers within call, exterior to our chamber-door. It 
was near one o'clock, and I had slept more than an hour, when I was 
awakened by my companion, who shudderingly implored me to admit 
the maid into our apartment, both having been greatly terrified by 
strange and fearful noises. 

This intimation, enforced by the woman’s impatient efforts to gain 
an entrance, and by perceiving that the night-candle, which I had 
left burning, was extinguished, startled and alarmed me, and hand in 
hand my friend and I groped our way to the door, and, suffering the 
maid to pass in, we again carefully closed and secured it. 

Hardly had we regained our bed, and the shivering creature 
crouched down on the floor beside us, before we heard a_ heavy 
rumbling noise in the adjoining room; then the furniture was violently 
flung from side to side, as by the movement of a huge quadruped; 
then came a crash at the chamber-door, so loud, so terrible, that 
every pane of glass of which it was composed seemed shattered and 
broken into a thousand fragments ; then—passing through the en- 
trance so rudely effected—came a rushing into our chamber, and as 
the terrible intruder coursed rapidly round the room, the air was 
borne briskly into our faces for a few moments, and then all was 
again still—a stillness deep and appalling—unbroken even by our 
breathing, which we held suspended in an agony of apprehension. 
Suddenly—close—close to our ears—arose a wild, unearthly shriek, 
and then all was again still. ‘The cold dews of horror poured down 
our chilled and ghastly faces, as we clung trembling together, and 
the stranger woman crept closer and closer, her teeth chattering, and 
her low gasping breathings rising at intervals into audible moans. 
Again came the fearful noises, the bundlings, the crashing, the 
shrieking, and the stillness. The keys of the instrument were swept 
with a wild and rapid hand—the bolts were heard to fly back—the 
doors flew open at a bound; again the glass was rent and shattered, 
and the coursing as of the wild hunter of the Hartz mountain whirled 
madly from room to room. 

So passed that night of terror. That we survived it, girls, unpto- 
tected as we were, and in darkness, the interminable darkness of those 
long, long hours, was a miracle. About three o'clock this terrible fes- 
tival ceased, and we heard no more; but not an eye was closed by any 
of us; and at the first gleam of day, the stranger woman, waiting nel- 
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ther reward nor explanation, hurried on her clothes and departed, nor 
ever, from that hour, could commands or entreaties induce her to re- 
turn again to the haunted house. And my young friend, whose 
courage, like my own, revived at the sight of the blessed sun, was, 
when evening came, no less determined to return to her home, 
declaring that the world’s wealth should not induce her to pass another 
night under my troubled roof. 

Give me credit, gentle reader, that I too did not follow her ex- 
ample—for I did not; and when the captain, compassionating my de- 
ranged nerves, proposed our instant removal, I resisted his entreaties, 
and, animated either by the romantic ardour of youth, which found a 
charm in the sublimely horrible, or partaking a small portion of my 
poor father’s heroism, the more I became convinced of the reality of 
the terror, the more firmly I determined to abide the result, for still 
I clung to the belief that the ghost was mortal, and not spiritual ; yet, 
if it were so, the management was most skilful and occult; for, not- 
withstanding its ubiquitous properties, its bursting of doors, and all its 
insane gambols, when morning came, not an article was displaced, not 
a bolt drawn, not a square of glass broken. Reader, smile not—doubt 
not my tale—I write of that which time has rendered venerable. | 
doubted then—I am not deceived now; these things, came they 
whence they might, were real, and not imaginary. Yet | pardon those 
who disbelieve my recital, for the actual participation in the fact 
scarcely sufficed to convince myself. 

Irom this time forward, every third night was marked by a recur- 
rence of a similar disturbance. Sometimes, when sitting late, with a 
crowded table placed in a position purposely selected to command a 
view of the apartments on either hand, these antics would be perform- 
ing, now in oné room, now in the other; yet, when a rush was made 
to detect the performer, not a vestige of an intruder could be found. 
The character of the noises, too, presented an endless variety ; some- 
times it resembled the cracking of coach-whips, sometimes of a person 
beating the furniture and chests with a huge cudgel. My pianoforte 
formed a favourite diversion, and often its keys were swept with a full 
and glowing touch. 

It is not to be supposed that a series of evidences like these could 
pass without comment or inquiry ; on the contrary, tlhe question now 
assumed a serious aspect, and Jong and careful were the investiga- 
tions to which the premises were subjected, in order to ascertain the 
existence of hidden traps, sliding panels, or any secret means of access. 
The apartments below were occupied by our own domestics, two men 
and a fearless old woman—a true old campaigner, who feared, as she 
said, neither “man nor”—a gentleman who shall be nameless. They 
all vehemently attested the noises and the footsteps that so frequently 
passed over their heads; lest, however, any coalition might exist 
between the men, they were changed. The woman was a faithfully- 
attached creature, too grieved by witnessing her young mistress’s fail- 
ing health to be suspected as a party against her quiet; and, highly 
indignant at the effect which these incursions made upon my good 
looks, she volunteered to sleep in the upper suite upon one of her 
master’s guard nights, confident, as she declared, that no ghost would 
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“ molest a dacent Irishwoman, who would just civilly ask what it 
wanted.” Andas | had suffered too much to dare another night's ad- 
ventures without my husband's protection, and had latterly made it a 
custom to visit at those times my friend of the Moorish castle, she 
ascended alone to the drawing-room, and there placing her mattrass 
on the floor, she lay down to await the event. And, punctual to his time, 
click went the bolts, open flew, or seemed to fly, the doors, and 
straight onward came the vagrant sprite with its rude gambols—jolt. 
ing, tumbling, and upsetting everything in its course —nearer and yet 
nearer, till the old woman declared at last she beheld a huge gaunt 
figure, of gigantic proportions, rearing itself up close beside her. 
She tried to rise—to utter an “ Ave,” but the words died upon her 
lips unspoken, and as the form strode slowly into the bedchamber, she 
sprang frantically to her feet, and rushed en chemise into the street. 
Whether she found the outer door open, or whether she herself drew 
back the bolts, she never knew, but the men-servants whom she called 
up gave testimony to her terror, and to the noises she described ;— 
suffice it, that from that period no bribe could induce her to enter 
those rooms, except in daylight. After this occurrence, various 
officers volunteered to watch with the captain ; but all their researches 
served only to add to the general wonder, without decreasing the 
cause of the alarm—either, after several hours’ undisturbed vigil, they 
fell asleep or dispersed, or else the noises were heard, traced, and lost, 
as I have before mentioned. 

At last, wearied out both in patience and in health, I privately de- 
termined to keep watch myself;—not alone, good reader—no, no ; my 
courage had been too severely tested to permit me to vaunt any such 
gratuitous heroism: but, apprehensive that my husband's efforts of 
the like kind had been too widely bruited beforehand, it was not till our 
doors were closed for the night that 1 whispered to him my purpose, 
and requested that, though he lay down, he would, like me, determine 
not to close his eyes. It was the portentous third night; the grim 
visitor might, therefore, be expected; and as the captain was fully as 
anxious as myself to be rid of the inquisitions of so rude a Paul Pry, 
he readily consented to join in my design, which, thanks to my Spanish 
lore and martial breeding, was as romantic as it was stern— to con- 
front, to adjure, and to quiet the ghost. It was nearly twelve when 
we retired ; the curtains of the bed I had carefully drawn and pinned 
back, so that, when reclining, they presented no obstruction to our 
view of the chamber. The candle had always been mysteriously ex- 
tinguished—that might be an accidental circumstance. To prevent 
its recurrence, I placed a pair, carefully shaded from the slightest 
draught of air, upon my dressing-table, in an angle of the room, 
where they could not be approached without incurring my observa- 
tion, 

We had previously sounded anew every panel, re-examined every 
particle of the floor, strengthened the fastenings of the windows, and 
not only firmly secured the outer door, but, as was now our custom, 
doubly barred each separate communication through the suite. The 
only chimney in the house was situate in the centre chamber—that, 
too, was rigidly scrutinized ; and not till thoroughly assured, as far as 
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human means could assure us, that we were alone in the place, did we 
betake ourselves to our watching-couch. 

Having done so, half an hour did not elapse before the accustomed 
din commenced, but upon this occasion the noises were entirely con- 
fined to our chamber ;—yet vainly did we strain our eyes, now here, 
now there, to follow those riotous indications. The candles still burned 
undimmed upon the table, but their light afforded us no assistance, for 
not an object was visible. At last, a sound of astounding violence 
drew my attention to the window at the end of the house. I started— 
gazed again—yet again—it was no illusion! I grasped my husband's 
arm with a maniac’s strength, I called upon him with a choking voice, 
and while my glaring eyes fixed fascinatingly upon the object of 
my terror, twice—thrice I called him. He answered not, moved not 
—Horror! he slept, or was in a stupor! and there—white—all white 
from head to foot—stood opposite to me a man, silent and moveless, 
his face toward the window. At the sound of my voice he turned, but 
his face drooped, and though my eyes fastened themselves upon him, 
I could not peruse his features. At the second call he advanced 
nearer !—nearer! I rose gradually, tottering, breathless, each several 
hair erect, and a deathly dew oozing from every pore! I reared my- 
self to my knees—the figure was near—was beside me—close—close. 
My lips opened, the adjuration I would have pronounced gurgled 
unintelligibly in my throat, and as the ghostly hand was extended to- 
wards me, my brain grew like fire, my senses reeled, and I fell head- 
long, and lost to memory, on the floor ! 

What followed I know not; nor could my husband explain either 
his torpor or the manner of his arousing to my assistance. He found 
me senseless as I have described, and day was breaking before that 
united cares of the household and the medical officer (hastily sum- 
moned) could restore me to recollection. But never shall I forget that 
fearful awakening. It was immediately followed by a succession 
of deep fainting-fits, to which I am to this day subject, and by a pro- 
longed and alarming illness, which rendered a removal more dangerous 
than desirable ; and it was not until both mind and body were restored 
to health and vigour, that I could be prevailed upon to relate the 
occasion of my sufferings. ‘Then, as now, I bitterly lamented the fe- 
minine weakness which had defeated my inquiries ; and then, as now, 
while echoing Shakspeare’s question, ‘‘ Can such things be, and over- 
come us like a summer's cloud, without our special wonder ?” I was 
still inclined, in the face of all conviction to the contrary, to believe 
it an imposture. 

Our purpose, however, was fully answered. Yes, the ghost was laid ! 
Whether the spirit was propitiated by my attempted heroism in its 
favour, or whether the clever trickster grew alarmed or remorseful on 
witnessing the result of his ingenuity, was never known to me; cer- 
tain it is that the ghost wandered no more ~ a fact which I had ample 
opportunity to become aware of during a lengthened convalescence. 
And even after my recovery we did not remove —firstly, because the 
necessity no longer existed, and, secondly, because I, in mere woman- 
ish perverseness, had grown attached to the place through the medium 
of its penalties. 
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We, therefore, continued long enough its occupants to redeem its 
character ; and although, after these incidents, I have many and many 
a night sat solitarily, counting hours in the absence of one whose 
habits were far from domestic, I can, with the same ungarnished 
honesty which has characterized the ghost’s visits, record, that neither 
I, nor, so far as I have learnt, any succeeding tenant, have ever since 
that period been annoyed by the intrusion of the veiled lady or the 
white gentleman in my poor old Haunted House. 


CALPE. 





DUET. 
Arr, “ Come under my Plaidie.” 
BY MRS. CRAWFORD. 


DONALD, 


Come roam wi’ me, lassie, the moorlands sae free, 
*Mid heather sae blooming come wander wi’ me ; 
Come roam wi’ me, lassie, by bank and by stream, 
Sin’ youth is sae fleeting, and fades like a dream. 
The roses o’ spring they maun a’ soon decay, 

I'll weave them sae gaily in garlands for thee ; 

In a’ the lang year there’s but one bonnie May,— 
Come roam o'er the moorlands, dear lassie, wi’ me. 


LUCY. 


©! tempt me not, Donald, to wander wi’ thee, 

It wadna be right for a lassie like me ; 

Oh! tempt me not, Donald; the roses o’ spring 

Mair thorns than contentment, I trow me, wad bring. 
Man's no to be trusted, my auld auntie says, 

His heart is sae faithless, his smile it betrays ; 

A will 0’ the wisp is the glance o’ his ee ; 

Oh! tempt me not Donald, to wander wi’ thee. 


DONALD. 


Gang wi’ me, dear lassie; there’s naething to fear, 
I've loved ye sae lang, and I love ye sae dear : 
Gang wi’ me, dear lassie ; in a’ the world wide 
There's nane but thysel I wad hae for my bride. 
I'll build thee a bower a’ wi’ hawthorn entwined, 
My flocks are a’ roving by mountain and glen ; 

A heart that loves better ye never shall find ; 

Oh! talk not to me o’ the falsehood o’ men. 
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THE LOVER’S TRANSFORMATION. 


A TALE OF MODERN SCIENCE, 


BY MRS. ABDY. 


“ Pray, my dear young friend,” said Beatrice Harwood, as she entered 
the boudoir of Matilda Weston, “did you ever read Sheridan’s comedy 
of the Rivals ?” 

“T have no inclination to talk about comedies,” replied the young 
lady in a sentimental tone ; “my feelings are all of a tragic nature. 
Iconclude your brother bas informed you that I have just been under 
the sad necessity of refusing an offer of marriage which the world 
calls eligible, and which, in every respect but one, appears most de- 
sirable to myself.” 

“ Yes, and I conclude that ‘ one respect’ to be the same that was con- 
sidered in the light of an insuperable objection by Lydia Languish, 
the perfect satisfaction which your family and friends would feel on the 
occasion ; you know I have been absent for three months in the coun- 
try, and have never seen Elliott; but my brother, who has become 
intimate with him during that time, assures me that he has abundant 
recommendations and accomplishments, and no drawbacks.” 

“ No drawhacks ! O Beatrice, is it possible that you can have had a 
long conversation with your brother, and that he has not informed you 
of Elliott's fatal disfigurement ?” 

“T have not had a long conversation with my brother; he was 
obliged to attend an appointment on business almost immediately after 
my return, and had only time to give me the few particulars concern- 
ing Elliott that I have stated ; I do not think, however, that my bro- 
ther, any more than myself, attaches much importance to personal 
appearance ; one of the happiest married women we know is our 
cousin Sophy Barnard, and her husband, Captain Walton, lost a leg in 
battle, besides receiving several disfiguring scars on his face.” 

“TI should not consider a disfigurement of that kind of the least 
consequence,” said Matilda with animation; “ there is something so 
glorious in wounds received in battle ; I always think it quite delight- 
ful to hear an officer allude to ‘ my old wound at Waterloo.’” 

“I should surmise, however,” said Beatrice laughing, “that such 
an allusion must be more delightful to the auditor than to the sufferer. 
Am I to gather, then, that you only tolerate those personal blemishes 
which have been incurred in battle ?” 

“ By no means; I have great toleration for every species of defect 
which has acquired romantic interest from elegant literature.” 

“I do not quite understand you,” said Beatrice. 

“I mean,” pursued Matilda, “ that I have no objection to the 
small-pox, when I remember that it disfigured the delightful hero of 
the gipsy ; I have taken great interest in deformed people ever since I 
saw Sheridan Knowles’s exquisite play of the Hunchback, and I even 
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excuse a complexion like that of Othello, when I reflect that it did 
not prevent him from winning the affections of the lovely Desdemona.” 

“ Really, your toleration is so extensive that I have very little to 
lecture you about; surely Elliott mnst be a perfect ‘veiled prophet’ 
of ugliness !” 

“No, his defect is not great enough to confer sublimity upon him ; 
it rather inspires risibility.” 

“Let me have the pleasure of guessing; perhaps he has lost some 
of his front teeth, and you are of opinion, like Cherubina in Barnett's 
inimitable burlesque romance of the Heroine, that ‘ teeth are as in- 
dispensable to the formation of a hero as of a comb !'” 

“ You are wrong,” said Matilda sullenly, somewhat aggrieved at the 
allusion to the Heroine, which she considered a very unfeeling and 
cruel satire on sentimental young ladies; “ Elliott’s teeth are remark- 
ably fine.” 

** Perhaps he has red hair; but I should not admit that to be an ob- 
jection ; the little creole heiress who was so much flattered and followed 
last spring, has just accepted the addresses of an admirer with fiery 
locks ; their friends call them ‘ Jtouge et noir /” 

“ Elliott’s hair is black as the raven's wing.” 

* Perhaps, then, it has worn away so fearfully as to defy the resusci- 
tating process of Rowland’s Macassar Oil, and causes him to appear 
to disadvantage by the side of those ‘curled darlings of the nations,’ 
to whom reference is made in your favourite Othello.” 

“ His hair flows in abundant curls,” returned Matilda; “but why 
should I delay the sad truth ;—the defect is in his eyes.” 

* Probably he suffers under an inflammation or weakness in them, 
which you are fearful may terminate in blindness ; even then, however, 
as you are so fond of romantic associations, you ought to remember 
that Sir Lytton Bulwer and Professor Wilson have each made the 
loves and sorrows of a blind man the subject of a touching and beauti- 
ful little story.” 

“ You are wrong; Elliott's sight is perfectly good ; the defect in his 
eyes only regards their appearance. O Beatrice! is not the eye 
the window of the soul ?” 

“]T know it is said to be so; but, believe me, it is often a latticed 
and decorated window opening into an empty house. On the other 
hand, I could mention to you several instances of persons of decided 
genius, who possess small dim gray eyes, such as I suppose character- 
ize your rejected lover,” ‘ 

“Again you are mistaken; Elliott’s eyes are large, bright, and ot 
that precise colour which the delightful Miss Porter generally gives to 
her heroes, and which she denominates ‘garter blue.’ But, alas! 
Beatrice, their power of glancing is defective—they—they move in an 
oblique direction.” ; 

“ I conclude,” said Beatrice, coolly, “that Elliott labours under the 
disorder of strabismus—for you would of course be shocked if I were 
to call it by the unromantic name of squinting.” 

“Alas ! it is too true. What refined or poetical associations can exist 


in such a case? what hero of romance ever suffered under such a ca 
lamity ?” 
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«“] am not so conversant with heroes of romance as you appear to 
be, and I am disposed, on every occasion, to regard the useful before 
the ornamental. The use of the eye is to see with, and sometimes to 
weep with for the follies of our friends, and an eye can equally perform 
these functions, whether it glances obliquely or straightforward ; really, 
Matilda, if you have refused an amiable and accomplished man on 
account of a single personal defect, I think you have shown yourself 
equally deficient in good sense and good fe cling.” 

«“ T am aware that you are a philosopher, Beatrice, and despise per- 
sonal graces.” 

“] lay claim to no such indifference. I admire a fine countenance 
as much as I do a beautiful country, but I would not marry the pro- 
prietor of the one, or fix my residence in the neighbourhood of the 
other, without inquiring whether. they possessed many advantages 
which I should deem of far greater consequence than mere outward 
recommendations. I only hope poor Elliott does not know of your 
unfeeling objection.” 

“T believe my aunt unwarily hinted it to him, but I am extremely 
hurt, Beatrice, that you should call me unfeeling ; excess of feeling is 
my bane.” 

Beatrice was on the point of replying to this speech, but she 
reflected that, clever and rational as she was, she could not hope, by a 
few occasional visits, to remedy the long-accumulated evils of a faulty 
system of education. Matilda, with the exception of two years passed 
at a fashionable frivolous boarding-school, had been entirely brought 
up by a maiden aunt—a sentimental lady of the olden time, who wept 
over trashy novels and second-rate poetry, played the harp and lute, 
gave charity to all interesting and picturesque objects, and boasted an 
expansive field for the exercise of her domestic affections, in the pos- 
session of an “ unknown quantity” of lapdogs, birds, squirrels, gold-tish, 
and white mice, to whom she devoted half her time, and more than 
half her thoughts. Beatrice, on the contrary, had been educated by 
a sensible mother, and after her death became the constant companion 
of an intelligent brother. She affixed very little value to dress, equi- 
page, or personal appearance, but she felt compassion rather than 
disdain for those who did not possess the same force of judgment and 
strength of mind as herself. She took leave of Matilda kindly and 
affectionately, but that young lady, who was one of those soft, languid, 
gentle creatures, who violently resent the slightest contradiction to 
their opinions, or interference with their caprices, coldly and distantly 
bade her good morning, and did not recover her equanimity till she had 
listened to a dozen compliments from her aunt and her waiting-maid, 
fondled an Italian greyhound for a quarter of an hour, and read half a 
volume of a French romance, the hero of which was distinguished for 
the beauty of his eyes. 

Several months elapsed; Elliott had ceased visiting at Mrs. Lu- 
cretia Weston’s, but he visited first weekly, and then daily, at the 
house of Mr. Harwood: rumour ascribed his visits to the attraction 
of Beatrice. One morning she called on Matilda Weston. 

“Will you excuse me,” she said, “if 1 ask whether you retain 
any predilection for Elliott, whether you repent of your rejection of 
him 2” 
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“ Assuredly I do not,” replied Matilda; “1 have received letters 
from three young friends at the establishment where my education 
was finished, beside a beautiful and eloquent one from the French 
teacher, expressing their entire approbation of my conduct.” 

“1 am rejoiced to hear it,” answered Beatrice ; “I need not now 
scruple to accept the proposals which have been made to me by 
Elliott.” 

“Do you actually think of marrying Elliott? My dear lovely 
Beatrice—what a sacrifice !” 

Beatrice smiled ; her bright hazel eyes danced as gaily as if those 
of her lover had equalled them in freedom and gracefulness of 
motion. 

“It is not a sacrifice in my opinion,” she replied; “I only fear 
that I am not deserving of the happiness in store for me. I am sure 
[ have your good wishes, Matilda, and if I forfeit all claims to the 
honour of being considered a heroine of romance by you, I can only 
say that I hope to endure the degradation with as much resignation 
as can reasonably be expected.” 


The “ course of true love” seemed for once to run perfectly smooth 
in the wooing of Elliott and Beatrice Harwood ; the house was taken, 
and the trousseau purchased, the bridemaids selected, and the settle- 
ments completed, when an unexpected obstacle occurred; a delay 
was asked for by the bridegroom elect—he declined explaining the 
reason of his request, but merely stated that he must necessarily be 
absent from London for a few weeks. Various scandalous rumours 
were prevalent—some said that he was tired of his engagement, some 
that he was striving to appease the vengeance of a former fiancée, a 
few hinted at a duel, and some surmised that he might be occupied in 
that extremely unsatisfactory and unexhilarating game of grown 
gentlemen, known by the name of “ playing at hide-and-seek with 
one’s creditors.” Matilda Weston conceived that he had flown to 
bewail his disfigurement in solitude, unwilling to exact from Beatrice 
the sacrifice she had avowed herself ready to make. Harwood took 
the safe and popular course of declaring that “he did not know what 
to think about it;” but Beatrice neither wept, temporized, nor sen- 
timentalized ; she observed, with great quietness and simplicity, that 
Elliott had always a good reason for what he did, and that she 
doubted not he would be able, on his return, to explain his absence 
pertectly to their satisfaction. 


In a few weeks Elliott justified the confidence of Beatrice ; he re- 
turned, the marriage took place, and cards were duly sent to the 
friends of both parties, and among others to Matilda Weston She 
called on the happy pair, and the thought involuntarily passed through 
her mind, as she ascended the wide staircase, that she should like to 
have so handsome a house of her own, and so stylish a livery servant 
to usher in her visitors. The bride was alone, and seated, according 
to established custom, close to a table covered with splendidly bound 
volumes ; she was reading a small pamphlet when Matilda entered, 
which she hastily concealed under a many-coloured heap of Keep- 
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sakes and Forget-Me-Nots. Matilda was rather surprised: she was 
herself frequently in the habit, like her prototype Lydia Languish, of 
hastily secreting a volume which she did not deem produceable to 
morning visitors, but she had always considered that the studies of 
her clever friend Beatrice were of a description to bear the light. 
The bride and her friend had net conversed together above five 
minutes before Elliott entered. He addressed Matilda, and re- 
luctantly and painfully did she raise her eyes to his, knowing too well 
the sight she should encounter. Strange to relate, however, she did 
not encounter it; the eyes of Elliott were as well placed, and as free 
from any singular appearance, as her own. She imagined herself 
nervous, fanciful, dreaming—she turned to Beatrice and addressed an 
observation to her, then again looked on the features of her former 
lover, and found that Miss Porter herself might have acknowledged 
his eyes as a part of the personal property of her very handsomest 
hero. 

It is exceedingly improper for a well-bred young lady, and still 
more so for a heroine of romance, to be guilty of the enormity of 
staring; but Matilda could not remove her gaze from the counte- 
nance of Elliott. She thought of the tales of enchantment that she 
had read in her infancy, and of the kind fairies who removed a hump 
from the back of Edwin of the Green; then she recalled some 
anecdotes that she had read in Brewster's Natural Magic, (which 
she had procured on account of the concluding word of the title,) and 
surmised that she must be labouring under an optical delusion. The 
voice of the bride aroused her from her nervous reverie. 

“ You are struck by the alteration in Elliott's appearance,” she 
said; “if you look at this little book, you will see that it can be 
accounted for in a very easy manner.” And as she spoke, she ex- 
tracted from the mass of splendid annuals the pamphlet which she 
had held in her hand on Matilda’s entrance. 

Matilda felt inclined to draw back from it, fearing that it contained 
some unlawful spells and incantations; but the smile of Beatrice 
either reassured her, or made her ashamed of herself, and she turned 
over the leaves of Guthrie’s celebrated treatise with an eager hand. 
She learned from it, that while romance-reading young ladies were 
sentimentalizing over the defect under which Elliott laboured, men 
of science were exerting themselves to devise a remedy for it: that 
they had happily succeeded, and that by means of a simple operation, 
brief in duration, and unattended by severe suffering or any danger, 
the eye could be restored to the appearance which nature intended it 
to wear. 

Elliott, after his marriage with Beatrice was fixed, had heard of 
the success of this operation ; he was resolved to undergo it, and 
equally resolved to take nobody into his confidence. He passed a 
few weeks in the country till his perfect recovery had taken place, 
and presented himself to his affianced bride the same, and yet 
different, the transformation of his eyes being so complete, as 
materially to alter and improve the general expression of his coun- 
tenance. 

Matilda attempted to falter out a congratulation to _ friends, 
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but it sounded much more like a condolence to herself; she hastily 
took leave of them, and spoiled, for the time being, her own pr tty 
eyes with crying over the unexpected metamorphosis of those of her 
discarded lover. 

“ How wonderful are the blessings of modern science!” said Be- 
atrice to her husband. 

“ They are,” replied Elliott ; “ but I was just then thinking on the 
blessings of a sound mind and solid education ; they enabled you, 
Beatrice, to disregard the personal imperfection of one whose mind 
and disposition you felt to be congenial to your own, and gave me an 
assurance that I otherwise never could have had of your sincere and 
well-founded attachment. I shall always think of my former defect 
with gratitude, because it opened my eyes to the real character of 
Matilda Weston. I had been prepossessed in her favour by her ap- 
parent softness and sensibility, and nothing but actual experience 
could have convinced me that her feelings were all affectation, and 
her love all selfishness. I do not mean, however, to undervalue the 
advantages of personal appearance ; I feel truly rejoiced that I am 
now free from any peculiarity distinguishing me from the generality 
of the world, and that the praises bestowed on my fair bride in so- 
ciety are not likely to be accompanied by any observations on her 
want of taste in choosing me. Science has, indeed, advanced of late 
years with rapid strides, and I am of opinion that the mine of valu- 
able and important knowledge is not yet half worked, and that we 
shall yearly be blessed with fresh discoveries tending to the improve- 
ment of our health, our wisdom, and our happiness.” 

* We ought to feel very thankful,” said Beatrice, “ to the scientific 
men who devote their time to such researches.” 

* We ought,” replied Elliott ; “ but let us never, in our thankful- 
ness to them, lose sight of the superior gratitude we owe to that 
Divine Power, in whose hands they are merely acting as the hunble 
instruments of good to their fellow creatures. It is Providence who 
bestows on man the power to devise and the ability to execute ; it is 
Providence also who blesses the means employed by him to ensure 
the success of his efforts, and the surprising discoveries of modern 
science will prove rather a bane than a blessing to us, if we are led 
for a moment to forget that they are suggested by a God of wisdom, 
and perfected by a God of mercy.” 











THE AWAKENING. 
BY MRS. ABDY. 


Awake, awake, ye sleepers ; the tuneful linnets sing, 

The lark that daily seeks the skies has spread her upward wing ; 
From the city’s dark recesses the sons of traflic pour, 

And gay and goodly merchandise adorns the shining store ; 

In the calm and fragrant valley the wild flowers ope their eyes ; 
Beneath the smiling aspect of the blue unclouded skies, 

‘The joyous sunbeams sparkle, and the dancing waters leap. 
Arise, then, languid dreamers, ye must waken from your sleep. 


Awake, awake, ye sleepers, to busy life awake, 

O! varied are the lots ye are summoned to partake ; 

Some shall for needful sustenance in active labour toil, 

Some in the marts of worldliness shall grasp at drossy spoil, 
Some shall in soft luxuriant ease the circling hours consume, 
Some shall devote to learned lore the spring of youthful bloom, 
And some in painful weariness their couch in tears shall steep, 
Longing for night’s dark quiet, and its brief and broken sleep. 


Awake, awake, ye sleepers, awake at duty’s call, 

One sacred tie appeals to each, one cause unites you all; 

Ye must answer at a future day for lost and wasted time, 

Ye journey to a distant land, a bright and holy clime ; 

A race ye run—the precious prize, O! strive ye to attain, 

A heritage is yours to claim, a conquest yours to gain ; 

The harvest lies before your eyes, that harvest may ye reap ; 
Then rouse ye, listless worldlings, from the soul’s lethargic sleep. 


Awake, awake, ye sleepers, the day may shortly come 

When ye find within the coffin’s bound a still and narrow home, 
Your eyes in heaviness shall close the mournful shroud beneath, 
But none shall bid them open, they shall sleep the sleep of death. 
The friends who fondly, vainly strove your cherished lite to save, 
In deep and bitter agony shall gather round your grave, 

The foes who wronged and slandered you in penitence may weep, 





But they may not bring you back again from death's unbroken sleep. 


Awake, awake, ye sleepers ; ye shall hear that summons dread, 


When the solemn day of judgment shall arouse the slumbering dead ; 
Ye shall stand before your Saviour’s throne, and wait his awful word, 


To rank amid the lost ones, or the chosen of the Lord, 

O! may ye live, while life endures, in pure and true belief, 
May ye cling to your Redeemer’s cross through —_—o and grief ; 
Then shall he take you to his home, celestial watch to keep, 

And eternity shall triumph o’er the grave’s enthralling sleep. 





So 
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THE APRIL FOOL. 


BY ABBOTT LEE. 


Tue morning of the first of April, anno Domini no matter when, 
shone out with all the smiling sunniness of youthful coquetry. Very 
beautiful is the first bright smile of coming spring. In fact. we believe 
that the first of everything is always the best welcomed; it has the charm 
of novelty ; is the loveliest, the dearest. The first flash of a beautiful 
face, the first gush of song, the first breath of perfume, the first tint of 
the flower, the first hour of the morning, the first of a friendship, and 
O yes! very certainly the first of a fit of love! the first thought, the 
first feeling, the first emotion, the first perception, brings us only the 
brightness, and lagging after comes that gloomy thing the shadow. 

The sunshine of that April morning on that certain anno Domini 
shone brightly into a very little room, very scantily furnished, belong- 
ing to a very little cottage, being one of a very little row, hanging 
like a little bit of fringe on the skirts of our great metropolis ; and in 
this room was a very scanty supply of those things which civilization 
has agreed to call the necessaries of life; for instance, half the num- 
ber of chairs to the double number of people who were to sit upon 
them ; only one table, and unfortunately what the table held in the 
shape of breakfastable viands bore but a faint relative proportion to 
the mouths they were to fill; in fact, it was the very idea of a break- 
fast rather than breakfast itself, being as unlike as possible to hams 
and eggs and patties, and chickens and dried salmon and marmalades, 
as could possibly be, and boasting only—no, we will not tell of what, 
the details of poverty can never be palatable—boasting of very little 
indeed. 

Now it very frequently happens that the rich and the poor seem to 
be playing at cross purposes; the rich sit down to plenteous boards, 
and cannot endure even the aroma, whilst the poor have appetites al- 
together so provokingly good, and nothing of the wherewithal ; and 
thus it was that the little group of children that surrounded that 
scanty breakfast-table eyed the rough bread loaf with very loving 
looks, and swallowed portions of it as though it had been ambrosia; 
and whether or not the gods would have considered the thick dry 
slices fit for Olympus, those children would have been infinitely soiry 
to have divided them with Jove himself. 

Now whether or not mon péere was satisfied with the fare that hun- 
ger had so richly flavoured for his children, our history telleth not. 
Something, however, like April clouds of sorrow and discontent dark- 
ened over his brow, and something like April showers gathered in his 
eye as he pushed away the untasted morsel, and, probably to hide a 
face that was indexing a disquieted soul, rose and walked to the little 
lattice of that narrow chamber. 

He had not stood many moments before a little hand, on one of the 
fingers of which was bound the bandage of wedded love, was pressed 
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upon his shoulder, and, without seeing them, he was conscious that a 
pair of rich swimming eyes were soliciting a meeting with his own ; 
but being perfectly aware that tears, refractory, unmanly, bitter tears 
were gathering in his own orbs of vision, he turned them away from 
their bright wooers, and would not even look on his ladye-love. 

‘“ You are sad, dearest,” said the kindest voice in the world; * how 
dare you be sorrowful whilst | am with you? whilst you are sur- 
rounded by these dear faces !” 

“QO Helen,” replied the father and the husband, “ it is because you 
are with me that lam sad! For myself, | think I could have borne all 
the privations of toil and poverty ; but to see you wanting the very 
necessaries of life ‘ 

* Now will I preach to you,” said the wife with asmile; * to you 
who preach to others; to you, Reverend Benjamin Blythe. Now tell 
me what is there that I want, saving and excepting to see you smile ? 
Believe me, I dread to see a dismal face more than—I was going to 
say—the plague ; but you know it is a sort of plague-spot, for it never 
shows its dark stain but it spreads. I should not be surprised, if you 
keep this dismal face, but that I shall catch it myselfat last, and then 
what will you do ?” 

“ What, indeed!” said the husband with a bitter sigh. 

“ Nay, my bird, that is not a musical note! You know that you are 
in your cage, and you must sing.” 

“ You are my good angel!” said the husband. 

“ Nay, nay, I will not be flattered out of my sermonizing,” said the 
wife; * you shall have it. So, shall 1 borrow your surplice, and give 
a regular firstly, secondly, and thirdly, in true orthodox style, or will 
you have it extemporaneously and non-official 7” 

‘* As you are not in regular orders,” said the husband, getting up a 
miserable smile, “ not regularly ordained, ordained only to be my 
blessing, I think we may do without the surplice and the book.” 

“ Well, be it so; my morning gown shall be a bishop's vestments, 
aud my cap his mitre. And now tell me, if in the balance your bless- 
ings or your sorrows have the heaviest weight ?” 

“ My blessings! my blessings !” said the husband with tearful emo- 
tion; * you and my children. Could I have greater ?” 

“1 should think not,” said the wife. “ Such children!” and she 
glanced her eye towards them with a face full of the most amiable 
vanity in the world, the vanity of a mother. “ And such a wife!” she 
added, with an arch sweet smile turned upon her husband; “ such a 
wife !” 

“ Yes, such children, and such a wife!” repeated the husband ; 
“and to see them wanting the necessaries of life! I preach to others, 
itis in vain that I repeat the lesson to myself.” 

“<¢ Thy bread shall be certain, and thy water shall be sure, ”’ re- 
peated the wife. . . 

“ Ay, literally bread and water!” said the husband, with some bit- 
terness. 

“ As much as we need, and more than we deserve,” resumed the 
wile. * Attend to my sermon, sir.” 

*“ Ay, dearest. These are bitter sermons ; my own preachings to 
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others brought home to myself. It is in vain that I repeat, if these pri- 
vations fell only on myself, that I could cheerfully submit; but this 
morning—nay, do not deny it, dearest—I saw you push back the un- 
tasted morsel ; and I am weak and impotent to help; I am shut out 
from the common labourer’s daily hire, and I see you, daily, wanting 
even bread !” 

‘“‘ Not absolutely,” replied the wife. “ And now tell me, would 
you choose to see our cherubs mixing with disease in the midst of 
luxury, or thus well and healthy, with hearty appetites for this same 
homely bread ?” 


« Even as it is,” replied the husband; “ even as it is, with thank- 
fulness.” 

“ Then smile again,” said the wife, ‘lest a worse thing come upon 
thee. What! do you dare to look sorrowful in the midst of happy 
faces! O believe me that smiling lips are better than rubies, and joy- 
ous eyes more lustrous than diamonds! and can you, can you look 
sad, with the blessed sun thus shining full upon you this glorious 
morning? O fie, fie upon you! Let the sunshine reach your heart! 
See how the water is sparkling and leaping with joy ; and the trees in 
their new holiday green, and the birds chirruping from the house-tops ! 
everything is full of hope, yet you are sad. Take the sunshine as a 
happy omen. I prophesy from it that the clouds are passing away, 
and that prosperity shall come to us loaded like a castled elephant 
with lacs of rupees and sacks of gold-dust.” 


“« Look at your type, dearest,” said the husband with a mournful 
smile. 


Black clouds were gathering over the scene, and one of our sudden 
April showers began to patter down. 

“‘ Be it my type,” replied the wife; “ be it my type! Unbeliever, 
look {” 

Even while she spoke, the sun, gathering up a thousand rays of 
beaming light, painted with them that glorious bow in the heavens 
which hath ever been a covenant of promise. 

The husband took the little hand of his wife within his own. ‘ You 
are the better preacher,” he said, “ and what is more, the better prac- 
tiser. You know that for these last three months I have gone dail) 
forth to seek our daily bread, have offered myself as a literary la- 
bourer, as a hireling scribe, as anything and everything that might not 
utterly disgrace my sacred functions, and you know that as often as I 
have gone with hope, l have returned with disappointment. Never- 
theless, at thy word, I will go forth once more.” 

“ If there were a fate,” said Helen, “ you know that Queen Eliza- 
beth thought that ‘ perseverance might force Fate to change her mind ;’ 
but there is something better than a fate—there is a Providence.” 

The Reverend Benjamin Blythe once more donned his rusty black 
coat, and once more brushed his beaverless hat, and once more drew 
on his well-mended gloves, and once more sallied forth in search of 
the labourer’s hire. 

My dear reader, if you happen ever to have had a wife and half a 
dozen children who happened to have good appetites, whilst you hap- 
pened to have a purse quite unpolluted with filthy lucre, and nothing 
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in your possession capable of being transmuted either into bread or 
gold, you may be just able to guess at the very comfortable tone of 
mind in which our poor hero sallied forth upon this forlorn-hope ex- 

ition. Whata mockery to the poor man is the luxury of the rich! 
The rolling equipage, the extravagant attire, the pampered menials, 
the luxurious dwellings, the sbops all arranged to tempt self-indul- 
gence, glittering trinkets, costly liqueurs, and a thousand shapes of fan- 
ciful confections made to entice the eye as well as appetite,—all these 
are so many snares to envy for the hungry ! 

Sorely tried that April morning was the Reverend Benjamin Blythe. 
It seemed to him as if everybody to whom he applied, everybody to 
whom he spoke, had got one malady, an ossification of the heart; a 
malady that affects the voice, the gestures, the mien, of every creature 
under the infection. The Reverend Benjamin Blythe pitied every- 
body that he saw, but most of all he pitied himself. 

In fact, the Reverend Benjamin Blythe began to think that some 
curious fatality of disease prevailed over every creature with whom 
he spoke ; some were afflicted with blindness, some with deafness, 
some with dumbness, some with loss of memory, for even his former 
friends did not see him when he went up to them, did not hear him 
when he spoke to them, did not answer when they heard him, did not 
remember when they saw him; and so, with the upheaped measure 
of fifty several and separate disappointments in his heart, with a mind 
worn out by anxiety, and a body sinking with fatigue and want of 
sustenance, our poor hero turned his steps homewards. 

Ah, home !—word that should thrill the heart ! and it did thrill the 
heart of our unfortunate hero, when he thought of turning his steps 
thitherward, and carrying the great burden of his disappointment, 
that load seemed more than he could carry there ; so he made a dead 
stop in the middle of the street, and despair at that moment seemed 
to have bound up his faculties. 

Just at this juncture the large folding doors of a lofty gloomy look- 
ing mansion opened, and a young man, who seemed to move like a 
harlequin, came flying down a flight of about a dozen steps, which 
hasty mode of perambulation brought him quicker than thought into 
juxtaposition with the Reverend Benjamin Blythe. Now it seemed 
that the first impulse of locomotion would have impelled the harle- 
quinade to have leaped over him in the abundance of his bodily agility, 
but, just as this feat seemed to be on the point of accomplishment, 
the actor stopped short, and with a slight dancing step drew up, ex- 
claiming, “ Ah, is that you? What, in the name of fun, are you look- 
ing so miserable about 7?” 

The reverend gentleman tried to smile.“ I might as well ask you 
why you are looking so gay. I hope that you have as solid cause for 
contentment as I have for gloom.” 

“Gloom! how | hate the word! Why, you solemn sensible people 
never do anything but look miserable. Miserable in the morning from 
expectancy ; miserable at night from remembrance. Miserable one 
day, because it is too hot; miserable another, because it is too cold. 
Miserable when you are well, for fear you should be ill; and misera- 
ble when you are ill, for fear you should never be well.” 
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‘* There are,” said Blythe, “ many real causes of sorrow in this 
world.” 

** And many good causes of mirth. Why, I could laugh only at 
the sunshine because it seems smiling at me, and a smile from any- 
thing that can smile, always sets me laughing. I laugh to see people 
look like so many Lord Glums and Lady Lackadaisicals. Why, if | 
only look at you, I must laugh; for you have pulled out your face into 
such an enormous Jength, such an elongation of forehead and nose and 
chin, that—ha! ha! ha !—you are a perfect caricature of yourselt.” 

‘| hope you may never have the same cause for a long face.” 

“If I have, 1 shall look at myself in my glass, and laugh at myself 
us I now do at you. How many Cruikshanks there are in the 
world, if they did but know their own genius ! Such twisting and jerk- 
ing, and winking and stretching and lengthening,—all such capital 
caricatures.” 

* Different people see things in different points of view.” 

‘A most profound observation that. Why, yes, you are as solid 
us—lead. My dear fellow, do tell me, were you ever guilty of the sin 
of laughing ?” 

** Not very lately,” replied poor Blythe, with a sorrowful! smile. 

** Were you never so lucky as to be made a fool of, and obliged to 
laugh at yourself?” 

* Tam afraid I should not have found the jest. Nobody sees the 
wit of which they are the sport.” 

* Don't they? [ll experiment on that some day soon. A_ good 
thought ; but I suppose I am detaining you ?” 

** No,” said the poor reverend with a sigh, “ my time is not of much 
value.” 

* Ina fit of humility, ha? But I thought you were in haste to sec 
Lord Wycherly 2” 

The reverend shook his head. 

‘ Then you have seen him ?” 

“ No.” 

‘ Written to him again ?” 

* Not again; I did so a few months back ; but that is all over. | 
heard that he was about to appoint a secretary ; it was a forlorn hope, 
but I asked his lordship for the post. I did it only because I would 
leave nothing undone, not that | had any hope—therefore had | no 
right to be disappointed.” 

* Then you have not heard from his lordship this morning ?” 

“ No.” 

** My dear fellow, I congratulate you. [ have but now left his 
lordship, and he assured me that he had just despatched your appoint- 
ment. My dear fellow, I wish you joy with all my heart.” 

The Reverend Benjamin Blythe clasped his hands together in such 
an emotion of joyful thankfulness as to make Mr. Winkler start. The 
blood rushed from his heart to his face in a crimson tide, leaving the 
treasure-house of hopes and feelings a vacant tenement, and then 
rushed back again to make the citadel of life rock, and reel, and throb 
with its overpowering fulness. | None but those who have lived long 
upon hope deferred, lived upon medicine rather than food, can tell 
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what our hero experienced. Bright visions of happiness trooped be- 
fore his eyes; his children rosy with health and joyousness, his wife 
smiling with contentment, his household hearth the centre of comfort, 
his board plenteously spread, something for his brethren the poor, the 
means of education for his little ones, the thousand things that he 
knew they wanted, and then for himself—O, he was to be unspeak- 
ably happy in beholding their happiness ! 

“ My dear fellow,” said Mr. Winkler, “ you look like anything but 
a philosopher. If you had only been on the stage, that attitude and 
those eyes would have made your fortune—quite stamped you as a 
first-rate tragedian; but now that it is over, pray go in at once, and 
thank Lord Wycherly for your new preferment. What a fortunate 
thing that I should have happened to have met with you !” 

“ Had I not better go home and consult his lordship’s letter ? and 
then I could tell my wife—and the children.” 

“By no means. It would delay you too long, and make you seem 
indifferent to your good fortune. It will be quite time enough when 
you have seen his lordship. I think it an exceedingly lucky thing that 
I met with you—he would have thought you so tardy. Pray go at 
once. Ha! ha! ha! I can't for my life help laughing to see you 
look so amazed. Now go. I left his lordship quite disengaged. Won- 
derful that I should happen to jump with you exactly at the door. 
But hark you, Blythe ; you must not mention who told you of your 
appointment; his lordship might think it officiousness in me.” 

‘* Certainly not,” said Blythe, * certainly not.” 

“ And will you just be so good,” continued Mr. Winkler, as he 
hastily took from his pocket-book one of those envelopes that fashion 
has made almost universal in our own most polished days, and wrote 
what seemed to be a memorandum within. “ Just be so good as to 
give my lord that little memorandum; it contains some information 
essential to him to know. You must say nothing about it; it will ex- 
plain itself. He will perfectly understand it. And don’t mention my 
name at all, Blythe: I know he would think me a very officious fel- 
low. Hal ha! ha! I wish you joy! What a lucky fellow you are! 
Ha! ha! ha! Good-bye ; good-bye.” 

The Reverend Benjamin Blythe walked up that lofty flight of steps 
without perfectly knowing whether he accomplished the ascent on his 
head or his heels. His brain was in a perfect bewilderment ; his 
limbs trembled, his knees shook, his tongue clove to the roof of his 
mouth. Had some sudden misfortune befallen him, he could not have 
felt more prostrated in mind. And it was thus, because he had been 
in training for sorrow. Grief upon grief had dogged his very foot- 
steps, as step by step he had advanced in the dark road of adversity, 
and its glooms had gathered more and more heavily; but his eyes 
were now well used to the murky pathway, and when, instead of 
denser darkness, the beams of prosperity shone on his path, he was 
well-nigh blinded by the unaccustomed light. 

But pass we before our hero up those formal steps, through that 
stately hall, along those spacious corridors, over a long suite of rooms, 
into the very presence of the peer. Here all was stern, stiff, severe 
propriety; the chairs looked as if they were never designed to be sat 
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upon, the floors never meant to be trod upon, the servants as if the) 
were never to be spoken to,—everything as if, could it have uttered 
words, it would have said, “ Sacrilege to touch me!” The solemn 
quiet of a lofty dignity pervaded the whole mansion. No hurry, no 
bustle, no flying here and hurrying there. Silence seemed to echo 
itself, and answer “ silence.” 

And the lord of the mansion, the peer of the realm, the accre- 
dited representative of some certain share of the wisdom of the na- 
tion ; where was he ? what was he doing ? what was he like ?— why, 
he was in his library, he was writing, and he was like everybody else, 
like nothing but himself. 

“ Yes,” said Lord Wycherly, telling himself the news, “ I have 
made up my mind, I have decided, I will make Mr. Winkler my 
secretary. It will do very well for a young man without encum- 
brances, and by-and-bye I may push him up hill a little. Yes, I will 
write to him directly ; 1 know that he loves a jest, but I do not at the 
bottom of my heart see the sin of a jest; that is, of course, on proper 
occasions. People say that 1 am a severe man-: am I? Lord 
Wycherly looked at himself in the large glass which faced his library 
table, and asked his own stern, severe counterpart the question with 
an imposing, threatening air. ‘“ Severe, am 1? Need I wonder if the 
world calumniates me with severity, that it should calumniate Mr. 
Winkler with levity?” 

Lord Wycherly dipped the pen in the ink, but, like all other steeled 
articles, it would rather break than bend. Not a single mark would 
it make, though it was a real patent, to furthering the nomination of 
Mr. Winkler to the important office of the peer’s secretary. He 
dipped again, but the obstinacy of the animal was invincible. It 
might be a bad omen. Lord Wycherly, however, was above omens, 
so he took a quill that had once belonged to a sensible goose, and in 
which wisdom might therefore be hereditary. 

Lord Wycherly again frowned upon himself in the glass, and not 
upon himself only, but on a servant who had been bowing to his 
lordship’s back three minutes and a half without venturing to make 
himself further audible or visible, but who now, tendering a card, pre- 
sumed to utter the word “ Waits,” in the very ghosts of sounds. 

“ Show him up,” said my lord, and the Reverend Benjamin Blythe 
was shown up 

The Reverend Benjamin Blythe never afterwards could tell how he 
had got up those stone steps, or across that lofty hall, or along those 
corridors, whether he walked in the antipodean fashion, or only ma- 
naged the journey in the ordinary way. But there he did stand in 
the presence of the peer, at all events. 

Something like a perception of a dark frowning brow bent upon 
him, and of glances taking the measure of his poverty-stricken garb, 
did flicker across the confined whirl of the poor gentleman's brains, 
but his eyes were too full of tears to see distinctly. In a husky voice, 
almost inarticulate with emotion, he tried to speak, but the words 
came not trippingly. “ Your lordship’s goodness—my gratitude— 
untiring exertion—devoting all my abilities.” 
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My dear reader, if you were ever in an O'Connellized state, that is, 
in an agitation, and the person to whom you were uttering the words 
which you could neither organize nor control, listened to you like a 
snow figure or an embodied east wind, and waited till you had done, 
would not you think him very polite ? 

Thus polite was Lord Wycherly. Our poor hero had broken 
down, and had listened to silence for a full minute and a half before 
his lordship replied, and then the cold words, like the utterance of 
a statue, if statues ever speak, came cuttingly to the ear of the 
Reverend Benjamin Blythe. 

“Tam at a loss to understand you, sir. Have the goodness to 
explain.” 

“ My name is Blythe, my lord.” Poor Blythe thought that would 
explain everything. 

His lordship bowed. 

“ Three months ago I took the liberty of soliciting to be appointed 
your lordship’s secretary.” 

His lordship bowed again. 

“ Which your‘lordship has been pleased to honour me with.’ 

“ Have I, sir? 

“ And I am come, my lord, to offer you a gratitude beyond all ex- 
pression. If your lordship could know—could feel”—and here again 
poor Blythe broke down. 

Lord Wycherly gathered up his majesty and said, “ I am at a loss, 
sir, whether mistake or something less excusable has procured me the 
honour of this interview. Suffer me to assure you that 1 do not in 
the least understand you.” 

The Reverend Benjamin Blythe staggered at these words: they 
had all the force of a blow; he gasped for breath. The peer read 
all the marks of dissimulation in his discomfiture. 

Suddenly our hero remembered Mr. Winkler’s note—the thought 
revived him. He presented it. “ That, my lord, will explain all.” 

The peer took it, opened it, read it. His coldness was gone in a 
moment; the storm burst, the tempest raged, the red blood rushed into 
his face, fireworks scattered themselves from his eyes, thunder boom- 
ed from his tongue. 

“ Take back your miserable jest—your contemptible lampoonery !" 
and suiting the action to the word, Lord Wycherly threw the open 
paper in his face, and waving him away, said, “ There is the door, 
sir !—there is the door, sir !” 

Our hero, perfectly sickening with amazement and apprehension, 
caught the paper in his grasp, and read the words that had thus had 
power to convert the frozen mountain into a volcano. He read the 
words, and our readers may do the same— 

An April Fool ! 

We say that the Reverend Benjamin Blythe read those words, and 
their effect was magical. The veil was torn from his eyes. He saw, 
at once, that he was the victim of a miserable jest, the medium of a 
heartless insult, and, dashed in a moment from the eminence of his 
prosperity, found himself again a beggar, and his wife and children 
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starving. Miserable man! he attempted to stagger out of the lordly 
presence, but famine and misery had done their office, and he feil 
senseless at the feet of that said noble lord. 

When consciousness returned to the Reverend Benjamin Blythe, 
he found himself lying on a sofa ; he had been bled, his arm was 
bound up, and he was surrounded by several of the domestics of 
Lord Wycherly’s establishment. 

Lord Wycherly retired into the antechamber, and beckoned the 
doctor, who had been hastily summoned, to follow him. 

* And you think him ill—” 

“ Yes, my lord, and not slightly.” 

* And his complaint ?” 

* Starvation.” 

Poor Blythe remembered what had passed—his faculties gathered 
themselves together again—he staggered to his feet, endeavoured to 
grasp his beaverless hat and his worn-out gloves, and to totter forth 
into the wide and pitiless world again. 

Lord Wycherly approached. 

“ My lord,” said Blythe, in accents almost inarticulate through 
weakness and agitation—“ my lord, it was never my intention to ap- 
proach you with an insult,—I was myself deceived. I did it inno- 
cently. I will go.” 

* Not yet,” said Lord Wycherly, and he nodded for his attend- 
ants to leave the room. 

“ And now, Mr. Blythe, if you are well enough to converse for five 
minutes——.,” 

“ Certainly, my lord,” gasped poor Blythe. 

* Nay, oblige me by sitting, and I will do the same—and now swal- 
low this glass of wine, it may help to remove your faintness.” 

The generous wine flowed through Blythe's very heart, and he par- 
tially rallied. 

* My lord, I thank you—I wish you could believe that I never in- 
tended to insult you. In all the unhappiness of my disappointment, 
the worst sting is, that my sacred profession should bear the odium of 
offering wanton affront.” 

“TI believe you, Mr. Blythe, and I am sure you will be able to ex- 
plain.” 

And Blythe attempted to do so. He hurried over the history of 
that day—its dark page—the buffeting, the scorn, the coldness, the 
contumely —disappointment upon disappointment, despair upon despair, 
hopelessness upon hopelessness—until he had met with one whom he 
had unsuspiciously believed a friend; and then came the history 
of that friend's deception, which had involved him in his present 
trouble. 

** And his name ?’ asked Lord Wycherly. 

“ Pardon me, my lord. He bade me not tell it, and I heedlessly pro- 
mised ; but however lightly a promise may be given, it should be 
solemnly kept. Your lordship will not ask me. 

‘*¢T will not—I will tell it to you.” 

* My lord!” . 
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“It was Mr. Winkler. You need not answer me. I happened to 
have a letter of his before me when you arrived, and the writing con- 
demns him. IL had then the pen in my hand to tell him I had 
resolved on accepting his proffered services—for he has connexions 
who have importuned me strongly in his favour, and 1 was yielding to 
them—but now I would sooner send to the next charity school! / 
owe him, however, one obligation—he has been the means of intro- 
ducing you personally to me.” 

“} thank you, my lord, for thus generously acquitting me.” 

“And now, Mr. Blythe, will you do me the favour of being my 
secretary ?” 

“ My lord !” 

“ Nay, this is quite a matter of business —one in which I am serving 
myself; and you must take this note, it is your first quarter’s salary. 
You owe me no thanks; it is quite a matter of business—quite. And 
let me see—this is Monday—will it suit you to commence business 
next Monday? Will that time recruit your health and strength? 1 
shall work you very hard—very hard—-it is quite a matter of busi- 
ness—I give you fair notice. And now lunch is ready. You shall 
take lunch with me, and then go home to your family. Come, Mr. 
Blythe, walk this way, lunch is ready.” 

A tear, to the shame of Blythe’s manhood, fell glittering at Lord 
Wycherly’s feet, but Blythe could not utter a word ; neither could he 
have tasted at the peer’s luxurious table for all the diamonds that 
were ever dug up—ambrosia itself would have choked him. What! 
should he feast on dainties abroad, whilst his wife and children starved 
at home 7” 

And home the Reverend Benjamin Blythe went—home in Lord 
Wycherly’s carriage—for his limbs had all mutinied, entered into a 
union, made a strike, formed a conspiracy not to work for their master 
any longer ;—and a hard master he must have been; for though two 
of the finest horses in the peer’s stud dashed him along, they went far 
too slow for his impatient spirit. 

But at length his joy was shared by that dear little wife, and those 
dearest of children. Ah! world, thou hast no pleasure abroad like 
loving hearts at home! 

“ Remember the rainbow another time, love,” said the wife. 

“ Seven times a day,” replied the husband, “ yea, seventy times 
seven |" 

“And while we live we will make the first of April a joyful anni- 
versary,” said the wife. 

“ Ay, to the very last we see!” replied the husband. ‘* And now 
let us celebrate the first.” 

Meanwhile Lord Wycherly finished his letter to Mr. Winkler. As 
it furnished rather a curious specimen of epistolary correspondence, 
we present it to our readers :— 


*« Sir, 
“Feeling anxious to do all in my power to oblige your friends, and 
being perfectly satisfied that your abilities qualify you for even a su- 
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perior appointment to that of my secretary, I write to assure you that 
I shall have great pleasure in seeing you—”" 

So far had Lord Wycherly written when he had been interrupted 
by poor Blythe and his scene, after which he had done no more than 
wafer on Mr. Winkler’s own note under the unfinished lines, and jt 
then read thus — 

“IT shall have great pleasure in seeing you 


“An Aprit. Foon,” 
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Tue wind howls through thy walls, Old Tower, the grass grows wild and 
long, 

Where once the harper minstrel sang his ancient feudal song ; 

No footfall in thy silent courts, where once the martial clang 

Of bugle-blast and clashing arms and prancing charger rang. 


Thy walls are crumbling down, Old Tower, but on each time-worn 
stone 

A living robe of ivy green past centuries hath thrown ; 

And, Tower, upon thy topmost height wild flowers of beauty spring, 

And crown thy brow as though thou wert of all around thee king. 


Thine halls are desolate, Old Tower, and through them softly strays 
The mournful breeze which whispering tells of long-departed days, 
When thou, in frowning grandeur, stood the hold of knights of fame— 
All perished now, unfeared, unknown, each once much-dreaded name. 


Imagination conjures back the scenes of long ago ; 

And many a fearful tale of gloom these walls, though silent, know ; 
The pageant of the past returns—dim shapes, from ages fled, 

And shadowy forms are moving near, long numbered with the dead. 


The chieftain, with his warrior band, in battle’s proud array, 

Have swept, with flying pennon, through thy narrow portal-way ; 
And laughter reund thy grim old walls in merry peals hath rung, 
When, to admit the bridal train, the drawbridge downward swung. 


Perchance thy dungeon, dark and lone, hath heard the captive’s sigh, 
And, rising from the torture-cell, the sufferer’s wailing cry ; 

And dark mysterious deeds of crime, at midnight’s silent hour, 

Have stained thy secret chambers in time past, old mould’ring Tower. 


Those years have passed, and with them borne thy pride and strength 
away ; 

Beneath the heavy hand of Time thou tremblest in decay ; 

And now thou standest there to tell this lesson to mankind— 

* Earth's strongholds fail—in God alone a refuge strive to find.” 


IS4l. J.C. CAREY. 
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NOTICES OF NEW WORKS, 
The Disowned. By Sir E. L. Butwer, Bart., M.P., M.A. 


We have, in this volume, the monthly continuation of Sir Edward's 
work in the cheap form, and the present is quite equal, in all respects, 
to any of the former numbers. ‘“ The Disowned” is a novel that has 
always been only a little less popular than the author's “ Pelham.” It 
possesses all the vigour of a fresh and young mind, and is a charming 
composition, even in its redundancies. The plot and the design of the 
story are painfully exciting, and its moral good, and one which cannot 
be too generally inculcated. We have a son, unjustly and cruelly cast off 
from the paternal protection, nobly resisting despair, and, by his spirit 
and enterprise, vindicating his right to a father’s approbation and ho- 
nour, although he may sternly refuse his love. More people fail from the 
want of exertion than from exerting themselves in a wrong direction, 
What is technically called the “ getting up” of this series, is deserving 
of great commendation, although each volume is a mu/tum in parvo, or 
three single gentlemen rolled into one, as Dibdin hath it, the type is 
neither minute nor condensed, and the eye is satisfied, as well as the 
mind, in the act of perusal. To the volume before us there are ap- 
pended a very pleasing frontispiece and vignette title-page, embel- 
lishments which, when well performed, are very graceful to a book. 
It is subject of congratulation, that the works of this favourite author 
should be thus collected and legitimately published under his own 
eye. Piracy is thus defeated, and the possibility of pate publica- 
tions prevented. When we consider the,various branches of literature 
in which the baronet is now triumphing, we may very safely pronounce 
him to be the leading writer of his time, and the greatest genius we 
possess among those who confine themselves to prose compositions. 
We suppose that, when he has sufficiently signalized himself in tra- 
gedy and comedy, we shall have to hail his crowning effort in a suc- 
cessful epic, worthy of his reputation and the age of refinement in 
Jan, 1841.—voL, XXX.—NO. CXVII. B 
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which he lives. Honestly, we think him every way capable of it. 
We must conclude this short notice by remarking, that as these works 
have now become standard English literature, they cannot be purchased 
in a cheaper or more elegant form than that under which we have 
been remarking upon them. 





Money. A Comedy, in Five Acts, as performed at the Theatre Royal 
Haymarket. By the author of “ The Lady of Lyons,” “ Richelieu,” 
“ Rienzi,” &c. &c. 


We may now safely prophesy that a brighter era of dramatic ex- 
cellence is breaking upon England, and that the legitimate comedy 
will be again naturalized among us. ‘The sentence of a public 
audience, that impartial and unpacked jury, has superseded the dicta 
of the solitary critic—for to write against the sense of mankind must 
prove the writer utterly devoid of sense himself. It only remains for 
us to give reasons for that admiration and affection which we feel for 
“ Money,” in common with a rightly-judging public. We mean no 
pun by this remark. The plan of this comedy is obvious, even to 
common-place ; but in that we find its greatest merit, for it is so han- 
dled that it is common-place no more. Every great moral must, by 
its very nature, be common-place ; but the grand art of the poet is, 
how to enforce that moral in such a manner that it may appear in all 
its natural beauty. It would be hardly worth while to write five acts 
to establish a recondite social truth. ‘The Plutomania is the besetting 
vice of the day. Sir Edward Bulwer has shamed it completely. We 
do not suppose that he will have made many converts from the base 
tribe of money-worshippers, but he will make abundance of hypocrites, 
and hypocrisy is something ;—although it is no more than the homage 
vice pays to virtue, still it is something—and hereafter selfishness 
will seek its own ends more under the disguise of decency. We shall 
not give an outline of the plot; it is quite sufficient to say that it is 
artfully constructed, that it contains variety of incident, with vigorous 
action; and though the catastrophe is just that which was expected, 
it is satisfactory and brilliant. The various characters are well marked 
and well sustained, and some of them as nearly approaching to original 
as a fuithful representation of the present over-worn and over-polished 
state of society will admit of. The scenes are very striking, some of 
them involving very remarkable “ éableaux vivans.” ‘The dialogue 1s 
various, and witty in those places where wit is appropriate. But what 
most demands applause is the high moral strain that pervades the 
whole drama. In no composition did we ever see meanness look s0 
detestable. We defy any audience to witness this play, and not retire 
in love with nobleness of conduct and an abhorrence of the shabby, 
which will last—at least until the next temptation. In the graver scenes 
we find much true pathos; and there is quite as great a demand upon 
our tenderness as upon our mirth and our generous indignation. The 
only shade of objection that we can see to this comedy is, that, to 
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work out a good purpose, the hero employs deception. It is always 
wrong to do ill that good may come of it. Had Evelyn not been a 
consenting party to the cheat, the play would have been perfect. 


The Life and Times of Montrose ; illustrated from original Manuscripts, 
including Family Papers, now first published from the Montrose 
Charter Chest, and other Private Repositories. By Mark Navisr, 
Esq., Advocate ; with Portraits and Autographs. 


We regret much that the limits we are forced to prescribe to our 
critical notice will prevent us from giving that elaborate opinion which 
this volume deserves, both as to its merits of matter and manner. 
We implicitly believe in the authenticity of all the documents that 
the indefatigable biographer has produced to the world, and acknow- 
ledge that they place many of the most important facts of English 
and Scottish history in a new light. But it must be confessed that 
the author, in his laudable eagerness to prove Montrose a hero, has 
demonstrated that his countrymen of that day were a nation of the 
most perfidious and canting hypocrites that ever disgraced humanity 
on this side—ay, and on the other too—of civilization. There must 
have been exceptions of course, but the mass of the nation which 
suffered the atrocities to be perpetrated that Mr. Napier has brought 
to light, must have been detestably degraded. Ignorance is no ex- 
cuse, for ignorance is not necessarily blood-thirsty, and still less hypo- 
critical. ‘There is only one nation on the earth's face, the annals of 
which are blacker than are the records of the national acts of Scot- 
land at the period of the rebellion. The English canted, like the 
Scots, and like them made war on their sovereign in his own name, 
but those who sold him to slaughter, and shared the price of blood 
amongst them, are much more deeply ignominious than those who 
put him to death on mistaken principles of fanaticism. The English 
never hung their prisoners of war in those unhappy struggles, never 
brought those to the scaffold to whom they had given quarter in the 
field, and they never slaughtered, in cold blood, the unoffending women 
and children of their enemies, merely because they were their ene- 
mies, and belonged to the common soldiers. In this biography the 
Dukes of Hamilton and Argyle stand out in the darkest infamy, 
and we shudder when we are forced to confess that they belonged to 
our specics. There is no doubt but that Montrose was an upright 
enthusiast, and a little too much involved in the consciousness of his 
dignity. He took offence at being slighted by Charles I. on his ap- 
pearance at court, and threw himself into the arms of the covenanters, 
among whom he met with a rival more powerful than himself, and he con- 
sequently threw himself back into the arms of the court. In either in- 
tance, we believe, his principal motives to have been high patriotism and 
pure loyalty, but we think that both his patriotism and his loyalty re- 
ceived an impulse from his offended personal pride. This is all that 
can fairly be alleged against him. ' All else in his conduct was noble, dis- 
interested, prudent, and brave. Always presupposing him to have been 
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right in his principles, no man could have acted more magnanimously. 
For our own parts, we must state that all the parties of the times 
seem to have been nearly equal in villany and perfidy, always giving 
the disgraceful precedence to the professors of the “league and co- 
venant,” who, in their sinning towards mankind, contrived still 
greater sins towards God, and blackened tyranny with impiety, vice 
with hypocrisy, and the foulest murders with the most indecent 
blasphemies. Our little difference with Mr. Napier is, that he has 
leaned too much towards despotism, and been too lenient to the un- 
happy Charles, bestowing upon him virtues that he never possessed, 
and veiling his insincerity, his tyrannical bias, and his weakness of 
heart and understanding. There is not a word of his culpable uxo- 
riousness, and the disgraceful trammels in which he was led by his 
adulterous wife. He was a bad king, with worse subjects, and one 
upon whom all Montrose’s energy and heroism were thrown away. 
Party after party had been desirous to save him, and perpetuate, 
through his person, the constitutional monarchy of the empire ; but 
party after party he cheated, till, at length, he manceuvred himself 
out of his crown and his life. Of all this there can be no doubt. 
The advice that Montrose gave him was insane when he counselled 
him never to treat with subjects whilst they had arms in their hands, 
and to see them obedient before he made the least concession. It 
was not by laying down their arms that Magna Charta was extorted 
from King John. In human affairs, to make the strong just, it is ne- 
cessary to appear to be strong. Again, the author has written his 
biography with a leaning too evident of a partizan; not that we sus- 
pect that he has falsified, or even given a colour to anything to make 
his history favourable to his hero, but we are inclined to think that he 
has suppressed many facts, and avoided many arguments, that would 
have made against him. Asa panegyric, nothing could be better 
than this work—as a biography, we may be allowed to have our 
doubts, that though we have got only the truth, we have not the 
whole truth. But we are well aware of the power of clanship among 
the Scotch, and that which we deem a failing, may be looked upon, by 
the author himself, as a virtue. With every deduction, Montrose 
must be regarded as a wonderful, and, perhaps, the greatest character 
of his day—in life glorious, in death serene, lofty, and christian. We 
make an extract to denote the ferocity of the covenanters. The 


reader must bear in mind that Montrose was sentenced without 
even the form of a trial. 


_“ Friday, 17th May. Act ordaining James Graham to be brought 
from the Water Gate on a cart, bare-headed, the hangman in his livery, 
covered, riding on the horse that draws the cart,—the prisoner to be 
bound to the cart with a rope,—to the Tolbooth of Edinburgh, and from 
thence.to be brought to the Parliament House; and there, in the place 
of poe tn on his knees, to receive his sentence, viz. to be hanged 
on a gibbet at the Cross of Edinburgh, with his book and declaration 
tied in a rope about his neck, and there to be hung for the space of three 
hours until he be dead ; and thereafter to be cut down by the hangman, 
his head, hands, and legs to be cut off, and distributed as follows, viz. 
his head to be affixed upon an iron pin, and set on the pinnacle of the west 
gavel of the new prison of Edinburgh ; one hand to be set on the port of 
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Perth, the other on the port of Stirling ; one leg and foot on the port of 
Aberdeen, the other on the port of Glasgow; if at his death penitent, 
and relaxed from excommunication, then the trunk of his body to be in- 
terred, by pioneers, in the Greyfriars ; otherwise, to be interred in the 
Boroughmuir, by the hangman's men, under the gallows,” 

* * *” ‘ 


“¢ The reason of his being tied to the cart was in hope that the people 
would have stoned him, and that he might not be able by his hands to 
save his face.’ His hat was then pulled off by the hangman, who him- 
self continued covered, and, mounting his horse, the melancholy proces- 
sion slowly commenced its progress through the most public streets, 
everywhere crowded with spectators, to the Tolbooth. ‘In all the way, 
there appeared in him such majesty, courage, modesty,—and even some- 
what more than natural,—that those common women who had lost 
their husbands and children in his wars, and who were hired to stone 
him, were upon the sight of him so astonished and moved, that their in.. 
tended curses turned into tears and prayers; so that next day all the 
ministers preached against them for not stoning and reviling him. It is 
remarkable that, of the many thousand beholders, the Lady Jean Gor- 
don, Countess of Haddington, did publicly insult and laugh at him ; 
which being perceived by a gentleman in the street, he cried up to her 
that it became her better to sit upon the cart for her adulteries. The 
Lord Lorn and his new lady were also sitting on a balcony joyful spec- 
tators; and the cart being stopt when it came before the lodging wets 
the Chancellor, Argyle, and Warriston sat,—that they might have time 
to insult,—he, suspecting the business, turned his face towards them, 
whereupon they presently crept in at the windows; which being per- 
ceived by an Englishman, he cried up, it was no wonder they started 
aside at his look, for they durst not look him in the face these seven years 
bygone.” 


The style of this biography is perspicuous and energetic, though a 
little diffuse, and is evidently the production of a man of taste, who 
feels strongly, for he has completely identified himself with his sub- 
ject. We do not think very highly of the poetical talents of the 
Marquis of Montrose, as displayed in the specimens of this volume. 
His sentiments are always magnificent and just, but not poetically 
expressed. 


’ . 


The British Empire in the East. By Count BJORNSTJERNA. 


This volume is a translation from the Swedish language, pub- 
lished in Stockholm in 1838, by Lieutenant-General Count Bjornst- 
jerna, Knight of the Order of the Seraphim, and at present Minister 
Plenipotentiary at our court. 


“ The great merit of the work before us is that it presents, in the nar- 
rowest compass, a clear and comprehensive view of the British Empire 
in India; that it describes with conciseness, and in their true colours, 
the origin of the Hindoo people ; the antiquity of their civilization ; the 
profoundness of their religious belief; the relation between that and the 
worship of Odin among the Scandinavian nations; the history of the rise 
and progress of the British Empire in India, its strength, its extent, and 
its present organization ; the character of its government; its military 
force, &c. 

“ To these positive facts the author has added reflections and political 
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views on the present state, and probable destiny of this empire, which 
are characterized by the foresight of the statesman and the Sagacity of 
the military man, who, with an accurate acquaintance of the localities, 
embraces at one view the vast regions of Central Asia, and the powers 
which might there engage in a conflict with the British forces in India. 

“ It is this latter portion of the work which appears to us to have pe- 


Al 


Culiar claims to the attention of the English reader ; in the first place, 
because the late events in Central Asia have tended to confirm and illus. 
trate the opinions and views entertained by the author, long before such 
events had occurred, or were even anticipated ; and, in the second place, 
because the advance of the British forces to Cabul, on the one hand, and 
the expedition of a Russian army against Khiva, (which, if foiled, will 
wrobably be renewed, ) on the other, are calculated to hasten the collision 
Soueees the two powers in Central Asia.” 


This is an extract from the translator's preface, in all which we most 
cordially concur. The count does justice to British genius, and to 
the superiority of the British political and military character. We 
are not, however, obliged to acquiesce in all his deductions, and we 
know that it is equally dangerous as to the event, as it is easy in the 
act, to play the prophet on the future destination of the vast empire 
of which he treats. We think that it is our interest not to interiere 
at all with the religions, and to interfere as little as possible with the 
social institutions of the natives. ‘To attempt to proselyte on a large 
scale, would be to lose our dominion without proselyting at all. We 
believe that both Hindoos and Mahometans enjoy more tranquillity 
and happiness under our rule, than they ever did, or they ever can, 
under their native princes; and whilst the Indians themselves believe 
this, our supremacy is safe, notwithstanding occasional insurrections 
and confederacies against us of the surrounding petty potentates. 
The work before us is a valuable one, and will sustain something more 
than an ephemeral existence. 





Fugitive Pieces. By Joanna Baitiiz, Author of “Dramas on the 
Passions, &c. 


This lady has made to herself a fame as a poetess, not certainly of 
a very exalted, but, in all likelihood, of a durable character. Most 
of the poems now presented to the public make their second appeat- 
ance, and it would have been no great matter if some of them had 
never appeared at all. The lady herself confesses that many of 
them are not much above mediocrity, and that the present school of 
more intense feeling and of more glowing imagery has possessed It- 
self of the national taste, to the exclusion of the correct and some- 
what unimpassioned st yle of versification, tolerated before the appeat- 
ance of Scott and Byron. The lady is right in her conjectures: 
Most of the poems, now published as her fugitive pieces, are mere 
verse, smooth, polished, and perfect as to metre, and bearing rather 
the merits of taste than of the poetical genius. However, there is 0 
thema thoroughly English spirit, homely, yet straight to our domestic 
feelings ; and with the exception of those among them that have been 
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carelessly composed, or are rather puerile, they well deserved to be 
collected and preserved. We have not sufficient space to quote from 
this volume, and we believe that, for persons of the middle age, it 
would be almost superfluous, as there are few of that description 
who read, who are not acquainted with the scope and style of Joanna 
Baillie’s writings. 


Nuces Philosophice, or the Philosophy of things as deduced from the 
Study of the Philosophy of Words. By E. Jounson, Author of 
“ Life, Health, and Disease,” &c. 


As there are to be eight numbers of this work, and we have only 
seen the first, which seems to be chiefly introductory to the main sub- 
ject, we are not in a position to give judgment further than as it re- 
lates to this individual part, But the subject is manifestly a fruit- 
ful one, and will, if well handled, lead, we think, to some very curious 
speculations well worth an attentive consideration ; and we shall look 
forward with much interest to the advent of the succeeding numbers. 
The author is not new to the public. He has already given proof, in 
a former work, that he can both write and reason; and from our ac- 
quaintance with the matter and manner of that work, we feel assured 
that, whatever be the doctrines which he is about to advocate in this, 
he has not adopted them without being well prepared with reasons to 
show cause wherefore. And there is always pleasure, and generally 
profit, to be derived from reading the works of a clever man, even 
though we cannot always agree with his opinions; because they are 
sure to set the reader thinking in some new train of thought, from which 
unexpected knowledge will often, almost always, result. 

It is dedicated to the members of the Provincial Medical and 
Surgical Association. And here the author takes occasion to intro- 
duce a vigorous and warm defence of the medical profession—draws a 
comparison between the nature, importance, and dignity of its studies 
and pursuits, and those of the professions of divinity and the law—and 
claims for it, on account of the higher order of its studies, the more 
extended nature of its real knowledge, (which he distinguishes from 
mere learning,) and the more exalted qualities of intellect necessary 
to master such studies and acquire such knowledge, a rank in the 
scale of society above those of the law and divinity. 

There are some very curious etymologies in this number, which, if 
not new to the learned, will be found both new and exceedingly amus- 
ing to a very great majority of readers ; and we are promised a great 
deal more of this. So that those who are fond of tracing words up 
to their source, through the various languages through which they 
have found their way to us, and through their various alterations and 
modes of spelling, may expect a treat exactly adapted to their taste. 

The positions which are laid down in this number, are the following: 
that the nature and constitution of man form the foundation upon which 
the superstructure of moral and political philosophy must be built— 
that no word can have more than one meaning—that this one mean- 
ing cannot be arbitrary—that words whose meanings are arbitrary, and 
words which are used in more than one sense, lose their attributes as 
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words, and can no longer answer the purposes of words considered as 
the instruments of knowledge—that every word has or had once its 
meaning inscribed upon it—that all words are not signs of ideas, bur 
many are only signs of other words—and finally, that the eternal 
quarrels of mankind about such important words as “right, wrong, 
morals, insanity, justice,” &c. &c., are indeed only quarrels about 
words, like the disputes of Locke’s learned physicians about the 
word “liquor,” and arises wholly because these words, having only 
arbitrary and therefore different meanings, accordingly as they are 
used by different men, have, in fact as they are now used, xo meaning 
at ail, that is, no well-defined and universally understood idea, or set 
of ideas, attached to them—that each of these words has, nevertheless, 
an intrinsic and indestructible meaning proper to itself, of which mean- 
ing, if these words be not used as the sign, they must and can mean 
nothing, and only serve as instruments, not of knowledge, but of moral 
and political confusion, social discord, and perpetual contention. — It is 
through the study of such words as these, that the author proposes to 
conduct us to the study of things ; and by showing the necessary re- 
lation which exists between words, ideas, and things, to endeavour to 
determine what must be the true meaning of these important words, 
if they are to have any meaning at all, and if they are to be made, what 
all words should be, instruments of knowledge. 

Such words as these he calls, “ philosophic nuts”—of which the 
word itself is the shell, and its meaning the kernel. And the main ob- 
ject of the work seems to be to crack these nuts, and exhibit their 
kernels to the reader—for, as the author observes, nuts, unless they 
are cracked, are of no earthly use except as playthings for children. 
None, certainly, can deny that the right understanding of these words 
is of the very first importance to all; and therefore, whoever thinks 
he can throw the faintest ray of light upon them deserves the atten- 
tion of mankind. 

For these reasons we earnestly recommend this work to the atten- 
tion and thoughtful perusal of ad/ classes of readers, being assured they 
will be amply repaid in the shape either of instruction, of amusement, 
or both. 

The work is handsomely printed on fine paper, demy octavo, and 
contains forty-eight pages of matter for one shilling; and is to be 
completed in eight monthly parts. The cover is adorned with a very 
ingenious device, representing the study of ideas and language, dispelling 
the clouds of ignorance and error from HUMAN KNOWLEDGE. 


The Colonial Magazine and Commercial Maritime Journal. Edited 


by Montcomery Martin, Esq., Author of “The History of the 
British Colonies,” &c. 


This is the second number, published in November, of this valuable 
periodical. It confines itself strictly to its legitimate subjects, treats 
them successfully and patriotically, and must therefore command a 
very large portion of constant readers. It has the recommendation of 
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striking at events as they fly past us, and thus preserves its interest 
by keeping up with the times. Among other valuable articles we 
find one on the British Colonization of New Zealand, on Australian 
Banking, Van Dieman’s Land, Napoleon's Tomb at St. Helena, and a 
most important one on Syria—its commercial statistics and resources, 
to which are added a map of Syria, and a view of the port of Beyrout, 
—all of them current topics. ‘This is the right way to keep up the ani- 
mation and interest of the magazine. Above all things, it is blessed 
in the absence of poetry. 





Sir Henry Cavendish's Debates in the House of Commons, during the 
Thirteenth Parliament of Great Britain ; which met in May \768, and 
was dissolved in June 1774, commonly called the Unreported Par- 
liament. Drawn up from the Notes of the Right Hon. Baronet, 
Member for Lostwithiel in that Parliament, and now first published 
by J. Wricut, Editor of the Parliamentary History, &e. 


The useful nature of this production is unquestionable, as its contents 
at once history, and lights by which history may be better under- 
stood. The work is also extensively illustrative of the biography 
of the principal characters of the period to which they relate. For 
ourselves, we have perused those debates with a good deal of interest, 
and it is a pleasing occupation to compare them with the manners of 
the parliamentary speeches reported in the “ Times” of the present 
period. These debates form an essential library book, and they will 
be often found most useful in clearing up an historical doubt, or in 
explaining a biographical mystery. 


—_ —_- —— — —_<—- —- 


The Playfair Papers, or Brother Jonathan : the Smartest Nation in alt 
Creation. 3 vols. 


We knew something, nay, a good deal, of the American character 
twenty-five years ago, from personal observation, but ina nation 80 
prone as the American to going a-head, a quarter of a century 1s more 
than sufficient to work that improvement or deterioration, that may 
cause the Americans to be not the same people now as they were then. 
And yet, we see a wicked resemblance in these papers to our own 
impressions, in many points, though, from our own knowledge, we 
should never have dared to make the outlines so bold, or lay the colour 
on so thickly. This boldness of outline and breadth of colour, we have 
no doubt, express the vividness of truth ; but they do not give us the 
whole truth, but merely a representation of the most remarkable things 
that are true. These papers are given as the remarks of a com- 
mander of the British navy, one whose promotion has been blighted 
by the “cold shade of the aristocracy,” and therefore his discontent of 
things English, sends him over the Atlantic to feed upon discontent 
of things American, and thus make one discontent neutralize the 
other, much to the content of all his readers. That Commander Playfair 
should be caustic, we must naturally expect, and, accordingly he seizes 
Jan. 1841,.—voL. XXX.—NO. CXVII. c 
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greedily hold of the ridiculous wherever it appears. This makes 
these volumes very amusing. ‘The American empire is a vast, evena 
magnificent one ; but with all our admiration of it, we must confess 
that, as a whole, it is in a state of transition, from semi-barbarism to 
civilization, although some of its portions have attained to a refine- 
ment equal to anything in Europe. There are none of the striking 
features of the American character omitted in these volumes, and 
some of the worst are very ludicrously and even severely exposed. 
The Yankees will smart under this publication, but we think that it 
will do them good—they will writhe, make an outcry, and amend. 
The reader will find that there is a very romantic story connected 
with Commander Playfair’s travels, and they are therefore well suited 
to please the general taste. The idiomatic peculiarities of Brother 
Jonathan are very rich, and are fully detailed in many highly charac- 
teristic and dramatic scenes, that carry with them internal evidence 
of truth. We can hardly speak too highly of the plates by Rh. Cruik- 
shanks, who has wonderfully assisted to give identity to Playfair's 
graphic descriptions. Altogether, a more amusing book has not, fora 
long while, issued from the press. 


Discourse on the Enlarged State of the Body, showing it to bea Visceral 
Affection, and attended with many important consequences to the 
Human Economy. By Richary Frankum, Consulting Surgeon. 


We live in truly refined times. The eye may revel publicly on 
what the pen may not name. Properly to describe the most important 
feature in Falstatf’s personal appearance, we must be as much round- 
about as the goodly man himself. We are in the same predicament 
with the title of this clever work. Mr. Frankum has written a 
treatise upon corpulency, enlarged and pendulous corpulency, but 
corpulency is not the word, after all. In fact, he has made out a com- 
plete casus belli against indolence, too great an indulgence at the 
table, and all those pernicious enjoyments that make ladies and gen- 
tlemen more imposing in their appearance than graceful, giving them 
at once great weight and great uneasiness. Mr. Frankum has treated 
the subject familiarly and well. 222 bon point, is to be in a diseased 
state—and there can be no doubt that the line of health and beauty 
in the human figure is not curvilinear. Longevity is rarely seen in the 
very fat, and when the adipose state has once commenced, it generally 
increases till it brings in its train some distressing, if not fatal 
result. We cannot here enter into the medical subjects of this treatise. 
We merely recommend our friends, male or female, as soon as they 
find themselves increasing their volume round the waist, and growing 
a little short breathed, to read this work—for they may be assured 
that a diseased action has commenced, bringing in its train at least 
five hundred of the ills that flesh is heir to. Our author, after show- 
ing the cause and the consequences of corpulence, proceeds to point 
out the curative process, giving us many excellent observations on 
diet, exercise, and the general management of health. Indeed, he 
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has written quite a vade mecum for the dyspeptic. Looking along 
our populous streets, visiting the city marts, viewing the specimens of 
humanity that come waddling out of our western clubs, and peeping 
into the carriages of the aristocracy, by the nib of our pen, we assert 
that this little book ought to have a great run. We have faith only 
in half of that much-lauded motto, ‘* Laugh and grow fat.” To con- 
clude this short notice, we repeat that corpulency is not comeliness, 
nor health, nor comfort—and as men, at least Englishmen, do not 
eat one another—neither is it useful. Let, therefore, all the heavy 
in body show as much activity as they can, and run, if they are yet 
able, and advise with Richard Frankum, consulting surgeon—and, with- 
out doubt, a thin man. 


Nautical Reorganization and Increase ef the Trading Marine ; also, a 
Practical Plan of Manning the Royal Navy without Impressment, 
and Proposals to Ameliorate the present condition of the Mariners of 
Great Britain, by a more equitable Code of Laws, securing to them 
immediate advantage and a provision in old age, with a Vindication 
of the Usage and Treatment of Seamen in her Majesty's, Service. 
By Captain ApperLtey W. SLeicu, K. T.S., of the Portugese 
Royal Service, and the Spanish Legion Artillery, late acting 
master, R. N., Inventor of the Portable Field and Night Tele- 
graph, author of the work thereon, Chief Superintendent of the 
Police Force, Manchester. 


We have a great predilection for an imposing title-page, and, for 
three or four very stringent reasons, we usually give the whole of it 
in our most impartial notices of the works, to which the said title-pages 
are the gentlemen ushers. To omit, or in any way to abridge a title- 
page, would be a most discourteous act ; as, in nine cases out of ten, 
itis the only page of the work which the generality of readers will 
condescend to peruse. ‘This will not, cannot be the case with the 
volume before us. Though his first page be a little pretending or so, 
his banner under which his one hundred and sixty pages are marshalled 
be certainly somewhat glaring, yet, his efforts have not been useless, 
and many of his suggestions are valuable as well as practical. We 
will not do his plans so much injustice as to abbreviate them here. 
They should be given in full or not at all. What we most admire in 
Captain Sleigh, is that he is the true friend of the British seaman— 
the working sailor. He animadverts pointedly and strongly on the 
hardships to which they are exposed, and their almost unprotected 
state. The remedies he proposes for all these evils can only be 
looked upon as suggestions ; in the state that they are produced they 
would create as much mischief as they are intended to prevent. We 
have already far too voluminous a law, even as regards naval matters, 
and we should not too much interfere, in their private arrangements, 
between man and man. Captain Sleigh should commence by attempt- 
ing to get a great deal of what is already law, undone. A hopeless task 
for any one—for him, a desperate one. We like, extremely, his vin- 
dication of the treatment of the seamen on board her Majesty's ships. 
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It is now the choice service. With flogging abolished, and more leave 
of absence, it would be a heaven upon the waters. We recommend 
all who have the interest of the British sailor at heart, and all those 
about writing on this subject, to make themselves intimately acquainted 
with the work, It is richly worth their while. 





—, 


The Lovers, a Play, in Three Acts. By Marx HEatty, Esq. 


There is something truly affecting in the introductory appeal to 
this play ; an old man, a very grey-headed old man, having the fear 
of oblivion resting like heavy molten lead upon his heart, makes this 
attempt, that something connected with his name may live after him. 
And, after this, who would not be loath to say that he has written 
ill? How ill he has written, most certainly we shall not say, further 
than that his play evinces no one requisite that it should possess, ex- 
cepting considerable smartness of dialogue. With this remark we 
dismiss it, offering the author our hearty and friendly recommenda- 
tion to attempt some other line of composition, and, at the same time, 
to do all that he can to suppress the present production. 





The Death of Abel, done into Blank Verse, from the Translation 


of Mrs. Mary Co.tyer, in 1761, of the Original German, by 
SoLomMON Gesner, in 1758. By M. B.C. 


This versification of a prose translation is respectable, and no more. 
We should think that it is the production of a lady, from the irreso- 
lution of its manner, and a certain delicacy of idiom, approaching 
sometimes to weakness, that is but little in accordance with the ma- 
jesty and sustained dignity of heroic poetry. It is true, that some 
passages are sweet, many beautiful, and a few of that grandeur that 
the subject demands. Yet all these occasional beauties are insuffi- 
cient to redeem the character of the whole work. Occasional rhymes 
are great blemishes in blank verse, and, in this way, the author sins 


frequently. We will take four lines consecutively as a sample of the 
vices of this production. 


“ His thunders do proclaim His near approach, 
And darting fires do mark His passage out. 
© Taou Errnat One, who with benignity 
Dost veil the radiance of thy dignity,” &c. 


In the first two lines, the expletive ‘do’ is feeble and tautologous, 
and “ His passage out,” is prosaic and weak, whilst the jigging 
rhymes “ benignity” and « dignity” are contemptible. Even the 


ci curse of the Deity upon the fratricide ends in two mawkish 
rhymes. 


« Cursed art thou for this; for this the earth 
Shall be for ever barren unto thee ; 


A vagabond upon it shalt thou be.” 
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We cite these examples, merely to prove that we have reason for 
our animadversions. ‘These are but occasional blemishes, it is true, 
but thev are distressingly numerous—so numerous as to impair the 
whole work. Still it is respectable, and under the correction of a 
judicious friend, might be made something vastly better. It is a 
wonder to us that so many crudities are published. 





The Dramatic Works of Wycherley, Congreve, Vanbrugh, and 
Farquhar ; with Biographical and Critical Notices. By Lricu 
Hunt. 


This splendid volume is produced in a manner that deserves the 
highest commendation. If any earthly feeling may be supposed still 
to hang about the shades of those witty authors, they must be proud 
of the dress in which their comedies appear. The best critique on 
their works is to be found in the volume icself. Leigh Hunt has said 
very good and pertinent things about them, and has also quoted the 
good things of others—Hazlitt, Lamb, &c. Hunt excels in the 
critical, and, as he has always an honest eagerness for justice and a 
very nice sense of the beautiful, his opinions at once carry conviction 
with them, and please by the elegant warmth with which they are 
expressed, Certainly, this book which he has edited is one vast 
mine of wit, the false and the true, and whether we meet with tin- 
foil or sterling gold, we find them alike brilliant. It is very true, 
that, making the present times the test of morality and decency, they 
are indecent and immoral; indecent with the most charming grace, 
and immoral whilst inculcating some of the highest morality. Mean- 
ness, avarice, cowardice, and many other vices are held up to scorn 
invariably, whilst their opposite virtues are eulogized and recom- 
mended, But all this is damaged, though not rendered nugatory, by a 
too great latitude in all that concerns the fair sex and the sanctity of 
the matrimonial vow. ‘These subjects were the jests of the times, and 
with the times these authors jested with them. We now respect them 
quite as little and sin quite as much, but we no longer make a jest of 
them in good society. Our conversational hypocrisy is very amiable, 
and it is well to have the semblance of virtues when we cannot get 
the reality. We do not attempt to justify Wycherley, Congreve, 
Vanbrugh, or Farquhar, for that would be undertaking the defence 
of the open licentiousness of the times in which they wrote—but we 
would not have them undervalued in the real merits which they do 
possess. We do not recommend them for the study, or even the pe- 
rusal of the very young; but we think that every well informed man, 
of a mature age, should be acquainted with them. This certainly, 
as to the higher dramatic qualities, would elevate the public taste, 
and make our authors, who now purvey to it, a little more careful 
and, we should hope, a little more ambitious. ‘To read a modern 
play, after one of these authors, is a cup of small ale after cham- 
pagne. 
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Cairo, Petra, and Damascus, in 1839 ; with Remarks on the Govern- 
ment of Mehemet Ali, and on the present Prospects of Syria. By 
Joun Kinnear, Esq. 


These travels, and the judicious remarks of the traveller, appear 
very opportunely, yet, although they are of a date so recent, the 
ever-varying scene has materially shifted since the author has pub- 
lished his volume. ‘The work contains the common sense and search- 
ing observations of a clear-sighted and straightforward man. There 
is no labouring for effect in what he describes, and the reader at once 
recognizes the truth in the text. Indeed, we find nothing positively 
new as to facts in general, but a good deal as to facts in detail, and 
the reasonings upon these facts are shrewd if they be not convincing. 
He describes Cairo, Petra, and Damascus, as others have described 
them, but with a little more sharpness of outline and attention to 
minutia. Mr. Kinnear has peopled his scenes, and therefore given 
them great vivacity and interest. He seems well to understand the 
Arab character, and it does not come forth in a very favourable light. 
They are neither better nor worse than a set of rapacious and hypo- 
critical robbers, and, bad as the desert is, they should be pushed off it 
into civilization, or be wasted into destruction by the same process 
which they employ towards all other people. The /ex talionis is the 
only argument that they will understand, and therefore the only one 
to be employed. Mr. Kinnear speaks rather in favour of the character, 
the policy, and the government of Mehemet Ali, but speaks cau- 
tiously, and with many qualifications. He allows that he is a very 
bad ruler, but that, bad as he is, he occupies the place of a worse. 
We think the sultan, and Ali, and all the pachas, Turkish and Egyp- 
tian, equally rascals, and that we should have caged them off to them- 
selves like so many wild beasts, to have settled their own differences, 
not interfering ourselves, and at the same time stopping the interfer- 
ence of all other nations. Ultimately all the inhabitants of Turkey, 
Egypt, and Syria, must either Europeanize or disappear. As to the 
establishment of a Hebrew republic in Judea, we think it impossible. 
The Jews, though they will never be destroyed as a race, they will 
never unite as a nation until, at least, in God's good time, the mira- 
cles promised in the prophecies be fulfilled; and when the Jews 
become obedient to laws of their own making, and respect the bonds 
of social union and brotherly friendship among themselves, it will be 
a miracle indeed.— Vide the Holy Bible and Josephus. 





An Historical and Descriptive Account of Iceland, Greenland, and 
the Feroe Islands, with illustrations of their Natural History. 
Maps by Wricut, and Engravings by Jackson and Bruce. 


This is a volume of the “ Edinburgh Cabinet Library,” and a very 


valuable one. We are ignorant of the author who compiles these 
histories, but whoever he may be, he is deserving of great credit. 
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These northern territories have been the scenes of very exciting 
events, and are themselves a mystery and a wonder. It should seem that 
this hyperborean climate has gradually become more vigorous, and 
their coating of ice and snow, both on the various coasts and inland, 
so much increased, that it is not unlikely, in a few centuries, all access 
tothemon shore willbe denied. The natural phenonema of these places 
are very wonderful ; but still more wonderful is the affection that the 
natives bear for this place of terrible wilds and half-yearly nights. 
As a point of humanity, we think that they should be abandoned 
altogether. The seas around them will, of course, be always fre- 
quented for their fisheries, but the territories afford absolutely nothing 
worth exporting, and not even sustenance enough for the few mise- 
rable inhabitants upon them. There is a long dissertation in this 
volume upon that historical and surprising fact of the lost colonies in 
Greenland. This land once boasted of several populous villages, with 
their respective churches, and even had its bishops; but a succession 
of severe inclement seasons and the neglect of the mother-country, en- 
tirely obliterated this small nation from the face of the earth, as far as the 
other inhabitants of the earth know to the contrary. Of late years 
a few expeditions have been pushed over what was supposed to be a 
part of the lost territory, but hardly a vestige of its former popula- 
tion has been discovered. This volume must always possess a very 
great interest for all classes of readers, and seems to us to have em- 
braced all that is necessary to be known about the arctic regions. We 
sincerely trust that the stream of colonization may never again, even 
in the smallest dribblets, be directed to this inclement and inhos- 
pitable quarter. We think that a few of the southernmost stations 
may be still advantageously preserved, but they never should be ne- 
glected by the parent-country, for in that neglect famine, misery, and 
utter extirpation may be involved. ‘The most curious of these very 
curious places is Iceland, where all above is frost and snow, and a 
deathlike tranquillity, whilst all below is heat, flames, and the furious 
elements of earthquake and destruction. We particularly recom- 
mend this book to the notice and patronage of our friends, as a 
very serviceable one to be placed in the hands of the youth of both 
sexes. 





Ricauti's Rustic Architecture. 


From their very commencement we have had occasion to speak of 
these designs with the highest approbation. The fifth number is now 
produced, and fully upholds the reputation of its predecessors. It is 
that of the residence of a small genteel family, and combines elegance 
of structure with comfort in the arrangement. The elevation is very 
attractive, and is that of a residence that no one can despise, and that 
thousands must covet. It appears that Mr. Ricauti designs these 
himself, upon zinc. He is no mean artist, and the effect of his labours 
is great softness combined with force. The reader must understand 
hat the building plans are given with all their numerous details. 
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The Seer, or Common Places Refreshed. By Leicu Hunt. 


The spirit of this work is one of the purest philanthropy, and perhaps 
more deeply imbued with the author's self than any other literary 
production with which the world has lately been made acquainted. 
The Seer is principally a series of papers upon the acts and asso- 
ciations of everyday life, and conveying hints for happiness, and pre- 
cepts for making the best of a bad bargain, and the most of a good 
one, in all our domestic occurrences. ‘The articles are not, however, 
wholly devoted to this generous effort. There are a few literar 
critiques, and the one on the “Genius of Anacreon” we think ex- 
cellent. Leigh Hunt is certainly the most amiable man we know in 
print. That his life does not fully correspond with his writings we 
would not excite the shadow of a doubt; though, not having the 
honour of his acquaintance, we cannot assert it. All the essays in the 
Seer are beautiful studies for moral conduct, and the economizing of the 
properties of happiness. ‘That there is an air of affectation through 
all of them is but too apparent, but this proceeds not from Hunt as- 
suming to be what he is not, (the usual source of affectation,) but from 
his attempting to work out his principles to impossible extremes. He 
would persuade us, and peradventure himself, that there is light, and 
life, and love, and glory to be derived from everything, if sought for 
in the right spirit. This is not true. There are many and positive 
evils with which life is beset; there are men and women too, whom 
it would be a horror to love, and a great wickedness also. It may be 
replied, treat even these in the right spirit, and then—ah! but on 
this right spirit the whole argument hinges. This spirit of pitying 
everything wrong, of pardoning everything, and of imputing a latent 
good in everything, is a soft ulcer on the healthy integrity of social 
life, and may easily be carvied to imbecility, and thence to madness. 
Leigh Hunt is continually calling upon us to extract pleasure from 
the disagreeable, and to be blest overmuch. But there are more 
pers aspirations to be cultivated, much sterner virtues to be incul- 
cated. However, our amiable author errs in a right direction, and it 
is much better to be smothered with flowers, than pelted to death 
with flint-stones. His style, with its faint tint of egotism, is @X- 
tremely pleasing, his imagination fertile, and his mind highly culti- 
vated. We wonder whether he can hate honestly and cordially —we 


think not—and yet, with Doctor Johnson, we have a respect for a 
good hater. 


neem 


Practical Remarks on the New Operation for the Cure of Strabismus, 
or Squinting, Illustrated with Lithographic Engravings. By 
Epwarp W. Dorrin, Graduate in the University of Edinburgh, and 
Member of the Royal College of Surgeons, London, &c. 


Every large family has one or two of its members or of its relatives 
who squint, or are tormented with an obliquity of vision—we do not 
mean mental, (that calamity is common enough,) but physical. Strabis- 
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bismus has many varieties—from tlhe awful goggle to the fascinating 
cast of the eye—indeed there are but few of us who do not, at times, 
look two ways at once. We premise all this to show how general is the 
calamity against which Mr. Duffin so skilfully, and so patriotically, 
and, above all, so successfully, arrays himself. If it were only a merely 
personal deformity that Mr. Duflin by his operation can remove, we 
should not think so highly of it; for, as light only can be appreci- 
ated by darkness, so a pair of handsome, straight-looking eyes can 
only be duly valued by comparing them with a pair turning their backs 
upon each other. Feeling all this, we should say, for the general 
good, let a few squint on unmolested, were it not that this said squint- 
ing usually involves a deficient vision—a visitation that we would wish 
to no man in order to minister to all men’s vanity. Mr. Duflin, by 
cutting the tendon of the adductor muscle, and by other delicate 
operations, has discovered an almost infallible cure for all manner of 
squinting. This treatise on the subject is fair and candid—very 
modest to himself, and very just to others, his brethren of the faculty. 
Though strictly a medical book, his volume is very pleasant reading, 
and so convincing, that we earnestly exhort all those afflicted with a 
diversity of regards (we like to be choice in our phrases) to get the 
book, either by borrowing, stealing, or buying—the latter mode for 
preference—and study it attentively, and they will discover that the 
operation is almost certain of being successful, and that it occasions 
neither much pain nor length of confinement. For our own particular 
taste, we must say that we dislike to be squinted at, although the eyes 
may be very beautiful, and the face to which they belong very fair. 
It makes a roguish face look silly, and a silly one roguish. 





The Mabinogion, from the Llyfr Coch o Bergest and other Ancient Welch 
Manuscripts, with an English Translation and Notes. By Lady 
CuarLorre Guest. Part IIL, containing Geraint, the Son of 
Erbin. 


There is no doubt but that this work is a great literary curiosity, 
and, as such, will be highly valued. We cannot too much admire the 
black letter learning of Lady Guest, and the taste with which the vo- 
lume is produced redounds infinitely to her credit. We have at first 
the Welch, of which we know nothing, and being unacquainted with 
its pronunciation, we can only say that it looks like a most barbarous 
jargon, consonants being moulded together in such a strange manner, 
and in such numbers, that we really wonder by what process they can 
be brought to produce articulate sounds. We cannot see the use of 
cultivating, or even of perpetuating, scarce provincial languages. It 
seems only to nourish a silly pride, and in some manner to denation- 
alize those who still adhere to it, making their feelings and prejudices 
distinct from the great parent country. Its inconvenience is great. 
We would not have these provincial dialects consigned wholly to ob- 
livion, but they should be regarded as dead languages, to be cherished 
only by a few of the learned—and the sooner that dead languages they 
become, the better for the community at large. All that we have to 
Jan. 1841.—vou. xxX.—NO. CXVIL. D 
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say can detract nothing from the great merit displayed by Lady Guest. 
She is evidently a woman of superior mental powers ; and whenever 
she chooses to turn her energies to another and a more profitable pur- 
suit, she will succeed eminently. The tale of Geraint, the Son of 
Erbin, is utterly worthless. It is so crude a mass of imbecilities, that 
we should be ashamed to narrate it to a boy of eight years of age. Its 
monstrous absurdities contain no point, and convey no moral. The 
hero is one of those cowardly brutes that slays hundreds coolly, almost 
without provocation, and certainly, as he must be conscious of his 
prowess, almost without danger. Geraint comes unarmed, and meets 
Guinevar, king Arthur’s queen, and whilst he is conversing with her a 
giant knight arrives. One of the queen’s maidens is sent to ask a 
dwarf who attends on the inhuman knight the name of his master, and 
she gets a bloudy face for her trouble. Geraint repeats the question, 
and is served the same for his curiosity. Being unarmed, he is afraid 
to attack the monster, and so wanders away disconsolately. He comes 
to a town where there is a nobleman dispossessed of his domains, 
and a damsel, his daughter. There is to be a tournament next day ; 
the old man lends Geraint some old armour ; his daughter, in the old 
way, is the lady for whom Geraint couches his lance ; the knight that 
he overthrows, according to the old custom, turns out to be the very 
knight whose dwarf slapped his and the maiden’s face the day before ; 
and, consequently, the old man recovers his baronial possessions, and 
his daughter becomes the wife of Geraint. All this is merely com- 
mon-place improbability ; but the insane silliness follows. This hero 
grows lazy, which is the most virtuous portion of his life, as he does 
not commit his customary murders—at which his gentle wife weeps, 
and he, like the bullet-headed brute that he is, mistaking those tears 
as a tribute to some unknown rival, turns brute in another fashion, 
and makes his lady travel on before him in a monstrous manner, treat- 
ing her with the most excruciating tortures—for he obliges her to hold 
her tongue. This barbarity is unexampled. It is this journey that 
displays all the childishness of which we have spoken. Armed men 
are slain by the parcel, enchantments dissolved, and enchanters van 
quished. But the funniest part is where Geraint, after having killed 
eighty knights—armed as well as he, and all on stronger horses—at one 
encounter, and slain three giants, averaging each from eighteen to 
twenty feet high, he is almost himself overcome by a dwarf, so small, 
that he could neither prick him with his lance or slash him with his 
sword, but is himself hewed and hacked in such a manner that only a 
knight-errant could be hewed and hacked, and live. This strongly re- 
minds one of Rabelais’s giant, who, after having swallowed half'a dozen 
windmills for breakfast, was choked by a pound of butter at the mouth 
of a heated oven. We think that we have said enough to show the 
fatuous simplicity of these chivalrous romances. Two or three of these 
are quite enough to preserve as monuments of the literature of our an- 
cestors. Such as they are, they must have had a very brutalizing 
effect on mankind, holding up the victories of violence as the ne plus 
ultra of virtue and nobility. Lady Guest is by no means responsible 
for the nonsensicality of her subjects. She treats them in the antl- 
quarian spirit, and treats them most cleverly. The volume is very 
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beautifully produced, and the fac similes and engravings must be very 
dear to all the Jonathan Oldbucks of the united kingdoms. As indices 
of the ignorance and barbarity of the age of chivalry, these volumes 
are valuable, but only in the light that a very precious record of past 
ages may be found engraved on a very worthless stone. 


Rhyme, Romance, and Revery. By Joun Rovton RoGerson, 


This is a rather bulky volume of what may be called fugitive poetry, 
being over four hundred pages. We say poetry, as the prose articles 
are but few in comparison with those in verse. Of the prose, we like 
“The Leg” best, “The Diary of a Suicide” worst—or, rather, we 
don’t like it at all. The poetry is of various merit, and demerit also ; 
but the impression that the volume altogether will give the reader is, 
that it is the production of a man of decided good taste, some talent, 
and a scintillation of genius. He owes it to himself to concentrate 
his abilities upon some important subject, and we are fully persuaded 
that he would succeed—if he will remember the words, labour and 
time. 





Erro, a Romantic Poem. By Envwarp Noyce Browne. 


The author of Erro is a very modest and unpretending person, and 
has given the world some respectable poetry. It may be asked, * Can 
poetry be respectable only, and still deserve the name of poetry?” 
We answer, “ Certainly, yes.” The lines in this litle volume go one 
step beyond mere versification, and the author walks in the reflected 
light of Inspiration always, and sometimes the genuine beams from her 
sun fall upon him. He has written poetry, though of no very high 
order. His one great fault is, that he has mistaken his time. There 
is now no demand for poetry, other than that suited for an album, or 
to be handed about the drawing-room, and which is worse than none. 
Amateur writing has spoiled the market for writing—we should have 
said “ publishing.” Every one now who can rhyme, and can afford to 
chronicle himself an ass, throws away his money, and thus inundates 
the market with a most unmarketable commodity, to the injury, nay, 
to the utter ruin of the really inspired bard ; for, if he be rich, he will 
scorn to appear among the ignoble crowd, and, if poor, and would try 
to make his poetry support him, he will be told that booksellers now 
are paid to publish poetry, instead of paying for leave to do so, Know- 
ing this, we know that Mr. Noyce Browne will not receive the patron- 
age that he deserves. However, it is respectable to have published 
a book—it always argues either money or credit, and very often some- 
thing better. ~ 
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Select Remains of the Late Rev. John Cooke, of the Tabernacle, Moor- 
fields, and Maidenhead, Berks. By the Rev. Dr. Reprorp. 


2 vols. 


Though these selections are the production of a dissenting minister 
of the Gospel, we are bound to say that they would do honour to 
the priest of any establishment, breathing not only the purest spirit 
of piety, but inculcating the highest morality. We find in them much 
less of discussion on doctrinal and disputed points than we had ex- 
pected. This is not only well, but highly laudable. All real and 
honest Christians having the like hope, the like trust, and the like rock 
of faith, when they differ on subordinate points, should differ like bro- 
thers, and if they argue, debate in the fulness of brotherly love. In 
the selections before us, we believe that almost every duty, whether 
as to God or to man, is recommended and enforced. They are truly 
a mine of spiritual instruction, and will afford matter for meditation, 
for improvement, and for heavenly comfort. We have been much 
tempted to give some extracts from these beautiful pages, but, on 
more mature thoughts, we think them of too sacred a nature to be 
placed in a miscellany like ours, principally devoted to lighter lite- 
rature. We trust that we have said enough to make our serious 
friends desirous of being possessed of these volumes. We cannot, 
however, conclude without bearing testimony to the care and judg- 
ment that Dr. Redford has displayed in editing these selections of 
his lamented friend. Men like these honour each other. 





The Pictorial Edition of Shakspere. Much Ado about Nothing. 


This play forms the twenty-sixth part of the edition, and is very 
tastily embellished. No care seems to have been spared in the 
adornment and the accessories, and the woodcuts are ingenious spe- 
cimens of the perfection obtained in that branch of the arts. Even 
to enumerate them would occupy too much space. The remarks 
upon the text are judicious, and no pains have been omitted in col- 
lating the numerous editions of this great writer, in order to arrive 
accurately at his sense. No author on record has been more com- 
mented upon than Shakspeare, from Cobbett, who allowed him no 
merit at all, to those who have worshipped him as something more 
than mortal. We are much struck by the critiques in this edition, 
seeing that they display much unaffected feeling of the genius of the 
author, and a great deal of discrimination as to the nature of his 
merits. 


—_—_ _—.. _ _ 





The Corsair's Bridal; Scio; and other Poems. By W. M. Henry, Esq- 


This small volume is good—very good—the gentle murmuring of 
poetry breathes from it, and with it all but the fastidious will be satisfied. 
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Even those who contemptuously pronounce poetry to be a drug, must 
allow these poems to be very Byronish. The two longer poems, the 
« Corsair’s Bridal,” and “ Scio,” are united by a pleasant narration in 
the octave stanza, that partakes of the comic; and which is well 
elaborated. The minor poems are all respectable, and something 
more. The author may be justly proud of his work, and has proved 
to the world that, with labour and reflection, in time he may become 
a poet. Never mind the motto, about non fit sed nascitur—there are 
thousands who are born, but never afterwards made, poets, merely 
for the want of the making. In the poetical quality, the expression 
of it is all in all, and that expression is a matter of art and study. 
Mr. Henry has not yet learned to express all that is poetical in him. 
Far short as he is of that excellence, which we think he will one day 
attain, we beg him not to be discouraged, and assure him, that we 
have read his verses with great and real pleasure, and that they are 
very far above that mediocrity in verse so much detested by gods 
and men. 





Comic Miscellanies, in Prose and Verse. By the late James Smirn, 
Esq., one of the Authors of “ The Rejected Addresses,” With 
a Selection from his Correspondence, and Memoirs of his Life. 
Edited by his brother, Horace Smitn, Esq. 2 vols. 


Horace Smith, in doing this sacred duty to his brother, has also per- 
formed an imperative duty to the public, in collecting the many pieces 
that compose these two volumes. It is a care-dispelling publication, 
and we wish that the world had more of a similar description. That 
it is perfectly appreciated is evident, by its having already attained a 
second edition. ‘The biographical sketch is graceful and chaste, but 
not sufficiently full. We would know more of a man so amiable and 
so clever as was James Smith. He seems to have been a person of 
the most cheerful and happy temperament, one of those beautiful 
characters that make friends of all and lose the friendship of none. 
It is true that, as a literary man, he has performed nothing great, 
yet, are we convinced that he was capable of great things; and 
great things he would have achieved, had he not been drawn aside by 
a treacherous facility and felicity of composition. As Lady Blessing- 
ton has so justly remarked, his wit has defrauded him of the most 
distinguished fame, and turned those qualities that would have placed 
him among the first of poets, to no better account than making him 
a happy versifier on the current topics of the day. He never wants 
wit, and he is (par eacellence) the poet laureate of opportunity. He 
must, in all his relations of life, have been a most amiable man, and 
one who could be ill spared by all who knew him. His writings are 
characterized by an easy, and generally an elegant flow of humour, 
genuine wit, and a delicate epigrammatic turn. The two volumes 
contain that sort of reading which is never out of place; they may be 
thrust into the hand at any time, and make the best antidote to ennut 
with which we are acquainted. 
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The Parlour Table Book, Written and Selected. By the Author of 
“ Lives of the English Sacred Poets.” 


This is a splendid volume, bound, gilt, and lettered, after the 
fashion of the annuals, and well calculated for a Christmas present, 
or a New Year’s gift. The contents are most irreproachable, and 
they may be read in any family, however rigid may be its moral tone 
or religious strictness. It is almost exclusively addressed to the se- 
rious and the pious. The selections are from authors who have de- 
voted themselves to the service of God, and are of a very superior 
order. The original parts are of the same class, and often emulate 
the productions of those giants of old, who so grandly have vindi- 
‘ated the cause of God to man. We conceive that we have said 
enough to recommend this work to all those who would, perhaps, 
shrink from introducing a more profane annual into the bosoms of 
their families. 





Finden’s Tableaux, the Iris of Prose, Poetry, and Art, for 1841. 
Illustrated by Engravings by W. and E. Finpen, from Paintings 
by F. P. Srepuanorr, and H. Corsoutp. Edited by Mary Rus- 
sELL Mitrorp, Author of “ Our Village,” &c. 


The powers of art and the energies of the mind have been brought 
to bear upon this splendid folio work with wonderful effect. The sub- 
jects illustrated by this combination of poetry, prose, and the arts, 
are rural, and they are clothed with an interest and a_ glory that 
we before thought them incapable of. It would be impossible for us 
even to enumerate the numerous tableaux, and equally impossible, 
among so much excellence, to give the preference to any particular 
one. The Findens engrave so beautifully, that they leave us little 
to regret for the absence of colour, and Miss Mitford writes so well, 
that we have room for no regret at all. ‘This is, perhaps, the most 
splendid of all the splendid books that make their annual appearance 
at this period. We request our friends to look at it only—and then, 
if they decline to possess themselves of a copy, all that we can say 
is, that either they want taste or are poorer than we wish them 
to be. 

England, her Colonies and her Enemies ; how she may make the For- 
mer protect her against the Latter ; and how make them sources of 
boundless Wealth and Power. 


There is something of a most startling originality proposed in this 
pamphlet, an originality with which we know not how to deal. The 
author very cl “arly demonstrates a generally admitted fact, that the 
surface of England does not produce sufficient food, in aliments of all 
descriptions, for more than two-thirds of its inhabitants, leaving about 
nine millions to starve, or exist in sucha manner as to deteriorate 
the supply of another nine millions, leaving nine millions only pro- 
perly fed. One would suppose that the natural remedy for this 
would be, to repeal the corn laws, and import the deficiency trom 
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foreign countries, in exchange for our manufactures. Our author 
will not submit to this, but purposes to grant to all the poorer nobi- 
lity, and the baronets, and the heads of the old Irish families, all the 
waste lands in our colonies, in fee simple, for ever and for ever. All 
these grantees to be also absentees from their estates, stipulating to 
spend their incomes in England, which expenditure is completely to 
renovate the empire, and place the sun of England's prosperity in an 
eternal meridian. ‘The Queen is also to have her income greatly in- 
creased. We cannot form an opinion on the justice or the feasibility 
of this plan—all that we can say is, that its inventor argues it well, 
and we believe him to be influenced by the most philanthropic mo- 
tives. We recommend this brochure to general attention, for all will 
find something in it that will meet their views, though we fear but 
few will go the length of the author, excepting those spendthrift 
landlords who have encumbered their estates, and those of the Eng- 
lish and Irish aristocracy who have lived beyond their incomes. As 
a literary composition, this pamphlet ts forcibly, luminously, and ele- 
gantly written. The sentences and the expressions are good, what- 
ever character the principles may have. 


Hints, Moral and Medical, on Teetotalism, Gin Drinking, Opium 
Eating, and Temperance Societies ; with a Catechism of the Use of 
Alcoholic Drinks. By J. Wuite, Member of the Royal College 
of Surgeons. 


This is a very sensible and seasonable little work. The cause of 
temperance in the abstract is one of the most admirable and excel- 
lent, but like all others should be guided by prudence and judgment. 
Mr. White has here contributed some valuable suggestions on this 
important, and at present much discussed subject. He places, we 
think, the subject in its true light, and whilst he awards due praise 
to those friends of humanity who have done so much, and so nobly, 
to reclaim the victims of intemperance, he shows how far the argu- 
ment should be carried, and what are its proper limits. We recom- 
mend Mr. White's “ Hints” to the consideration of our readers. 
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Burford’s Panorama of Damascus and the surrounding Country. Ex- 
hibiting in Leicester Square. 


An older, a more assiduous, or a more deserving servant of the 
public than Mr. Burford, exists not. No sooner is any place, no 
matter how distant, or in what quarter of the globe it is situated, ia- 
vested by passing events with interest, than there we find this clever 
and indefatigable artist, with his faithful pencil, purveying for the 
amusement and instruction of his own countrymen. The view of the 
city of Damascus, now exhibiting, has everything to recommend it— 
fidelity, great power, and a richness of execution, that make it rank 
high as a piece of art. The histori ral recollections connected with 
this ancient city are of the most important and solemn description, 
and the late struggle in Syria calls the attention strongly to the 
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late. We think that few should omit visiting this panorama. It 
voks something like a ruin, but it is a vast and splendid one. The 
religious man may regard it with piety, and contemplate it as a proof 
of the fulfilment of many things predicted by prophecy, and thus 
humble his mind and strengthen his faith. Those who are fond of 
political speculations, may here see one of the bones of contention 
that have nearly led to a general European war, and every one may 
gaze with pleasure upon a grand picture, and enjoy the benefit of 
becoming acquainted with an ancient town, without the trouble, ex- 
pense, and danger of travelling farther than Leicester Square. 
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Naome, or the Last Days of Jerusalem. By Mrs. J. B. Webb. 12mo. 7s. Gd, 

Hudson's Land Valuer's Assistant. 18mo. 4s. 

The Comic Almanac, Twelve Illustrations, by G. Cruikshank, 12mo. 2s. 6d. 

Letters of the Earl of Dudley to the Bishop of Llandaff. Second Edition, 8ve. 
10s. 6d. 

A New Supplement to Euclid’s Elements, 8vo. 3s, 

The Forester'’s Offering. By S.T. Hall. Feap. 8vo. 3s, 

Griesbach’s Greek Testament, with theVarious Readings. 12mo. 7s. 6d. 

The British Farmer's Pocket Account-Book, Feap. 8vo. 4s. tuck; 3s. 6d. cloth. 

Keith on the Evidence of Prophecy. Twenty-third Edition, 12mo. 7s. 6d. 

Marryatt’s Poor Jack. 1 vol. 8vo. 14s, 

The Dream, and other Poems. By the Hon. Mrs. Norton, New Edition, Crown 
8vo. 10s. 6d, . 
Popular Traditions of England. First Series, ‘ Lancashire,” by J. Roby, Esq. 

3 vols. post 8vo. 11. 11s. Gd, 
Poems. Hy Lady Flora Hastings. Post 8vo. 15s. - 
Longbeard, Lord of London. By C. Mackay, Esq. 3 vols. post 8vo. 11, 11s, 4. 
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LITERARY NEWS—WORKS IN PROGRESS. 


Sir E. L. Bulwer's new novel, “ NiGut anp Mornino,” is to ap- 
pear, we understand, on the 10th instant. As it is now nearly three 
years since we have had a novel from the pen of Sir Edward, we have 
no doubt that a very large demand will attend this new and much- 
looked-for publication. 

The new novel of “ Susan Hopiey, or CircumMsTaNTIAL Evi- 
DENCE,” is to appear on the 3rd. From the slight glance we have 
had of it we may safely pronounce this to be no ordinary work. 

Lady Chatterton is proceeding rapidly with the printing of her 
new work, “ HOME SKETCHES AND FOREIGN RECOLLECTIONS.” We 
have had the pleasure of presenting our readers with some passages 
from it in our present number, with which they cannot fail to be 
gratified. 

Major Michel has nearly completed his new work, “ HENRY oF 
MonMovrTnH, OR THE FIELD oF AGincourt,” which is likely to take a 
high standing among the productions of its class. 

The talented author of “1X. Poems sy V,” who has so suddenly 
risen into high repute among us, has nearly ready a new edition of 
that work, with additions. ‘The “ Quarterly,” in ‘speaking of it, says, 
“ The stanzas printed by us in italics are, in our judgment, worthy of 
any of our greatest poets in his happiest moments.” 

The story of “ Watpemar,” from the Danish, is to be published 
about the middle of the month. It is a work which will excite very 
considerable interest. 

Miss Poulton's beautiful volume, entitled “ IMAGINATION,” a Poem 
in two Parts, with other Poems, has just reached us, but too late for 
notice in our present number. 

Mr. Cochrane's * Morea AND MEDITATIONS OF OTHER Days” we 
must also reserve for our next publication, though we may now bear 
testimony to its being one of the most elegant volumes we have for 
some time seen. 

Mr. Mosse has in the press, corrected to the present date, his 
“ PARLIAMENTARY GUIDE FOR 1841.” We need do no more than 
state this fact, the work itself being too well known and appreciated 
to require further recommendation. 

The Rev. Mr. Liddiard’s new work, “ Tue Licgut oF oTHER 
Days,” is, we believe, now nearly completed. We have before men- 
tioned that the volume is to be embellished by Haigh. 

Mr. Roberts's volume of “ MiscELLANEOUs PorMs” is to appear 
speedily. 

The Essay “ On THE ProGress aND Prospects oF Society,” 
lately announced, is now nearly ready. 

A Lady has in the press a new work, entitled “ CLara.” 

Preparing for publication, in one volume, royal 8vo. dedicated by 
permission to her Majesty, “Mrmoriats or tuk Most Nose 
Oxber oF THE GarTeER,” including a yee View of its History, 
the Succession of the Knights, and Biographical Notices of those 
who were elected under the first two Sovereignties. By G. F. Beltz, 
K.H., Lancaster Herald. 

Jan. 1841,—voL. XXX.—NO. CXVU. E 
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Kept at Edmonton. 


MONTHLY METEOROLOGICAL JOURNAL, 


Latitude 51° 37°32” N. Longitade 3’ 51” West of Greenwich. 
The mode ot keeping these registries is as follows:—At Edmonton the warmth of the (lay is 


observed by means of a thermometer exposed to the north in the shade, standing about four feet 
above the surface of the ground, The extreme cold of the night is ascertained by 4 horizontal 
self-registering thermometer in a similar situation. The daily range of the barometer and ther- 
mometer is known trom observations made at intervals of four hoars each, from eight in the 
morning till the same time in the evening. The weather and the direction of the wind are the 
result of the most trequent observations. The rain is measured every morning at eight o'clock, 





















































Range} Range 9 Rain 
1840.| of of i eee in Prevailing Weather. 
Ther. Barom. “s+ \Inches 
Nov 
23/47-29 | 20,97-20,91 S.W. OL (General overcast, rain in the morning. 
24/55 30 | 30,19-30 01 N. 005 |Generally clear, 
25 a 30,335-30,28 N.E, Generally clear. 
26/4 -22 30,33 Stat. a Clear. 
27 38-21 30,31.30,30 N.E. Clear. 
25/35-21 | 30,30.30,2a 4 + eda clear, otherwise foggy. 
2035-19 | 30,20.30,12 ‘ ‘ogy. [ P.M.| 
30)50-20 | 30,00.29,990 S.W. Gen. cloud, afew drops of rain between 4& 5, 
Dec. 1156-48 | 29,95.-20,88 S.W. Morn. cloudy, with rain, otherwise clear. 
2)47-36 | 30,22.20,99 N.W, Generally clear, 
330-24 | 30,42 39,38 N. Clear. 
4)36-23 | 30,34 30,20 Ww. Morn. clear, otherwise overcast. 
541-29 | 30,24 30,20 Ss. Clondy. 
6.42.35 | 30,10-20,97 N.E. Evening clear, otherwise cloudy. 
7/30-23 | 20,76.20,50 5.E. General overcast. 
843-30 | 29,24 20,19 Ss. Cloudy, rain in the afternoon and evening. 
0/38 26 | 20,84-20,63 S.W. Generally clear. 
10/41-23 | 20.85. Stat. —_ General overcast. 
1136-24 | 20,87-20,85 - Cloudy. 
1230-32 | 30,14-20,05 N. Cloudy. 
13/36 20 | 30,18-30,15 N.E, Clondy, 
14/3220 | 30,14. Stat. NE. Clear. 
15'27-19 | 90.14.30.13 N.E. Generally clear, snow in the morning. 
16) 32-14 30,04-29,76 N.W. Cloudy, snowing in the morning and afternoon, 
17, 32-21 | 20,73-20,07 N.E. 085 (Cloudy, rain in the morning and snow in aft. 
18/3515 | 20,58-2y,51 N.E. General cloud, snow in the evening. 
| 19}36-21 | 20,54-29,52 a General overcast. 
20/37-30 | 30 04-2974 1K. Cloudy. 
21/37-31 | 30,21 30.14 N.E. \Genera!ly cloudy. 
| 22/3426 | 30,23 30,18 E. Morning cloady, otherwise clear. 
Kdmonton. Cuances Henry ApaMs. 
BANKRUPTS. 





rrom November 24 ro December 18, 1840, incLusive. 


Nov. 24.—J. Wark, Fountain-court, Cheap- 
side, Wine-merchant, — R.J. Reynolds, Con- 
nanght-yard, Connavoght-terrace, dealer in 
horses.—P. P. Thoms, Warwick-square, prin- 
ter. S.Homphries, Herne-bill, Surrey, builder. 
~G. T. Brown, Mark-lane, corn merebant— 
H. Johnson, Arcber-street, Hay market, sword- 
eatler.— W. Stachfield, Great Weete ru-road, 
Paddington, horse-tealer.—W. Moorey, Peck- 
ham, irou-monger.— E, Evans, Carnarvon, coal- 
merchant.-G, Lewis and J. Frost, Thorpe-le- 
Soken, Essex, carpenters.—J. and W. Green, 
Sprotbrough Milis, Yorkshire, flint merchants, 
~ W. H. Bishop &Birmingham, opbolsterer.— 
J. Shattock, Bishop’s Lydeard, Soumersetshire, 
serivener.—H. and J. Gibbs, Birmingham 


batton manufactorers.—W. Baines, Liverpool, 
treacle manufacturer.—J. Wile, Staflord, on- 
monger. —W. Braddock, Gloucester, currier.— 
G. Williams, St. Martin, Haverfordwest, dr 
per.—J. Brookhouse, Derby, watch and clock 
manufacturer.—R. Brown, East Stour, Dorset- 
shire, miller.—W. Broadbent, Denton, Lau- 
cashire, flour dealer. . 
Nov. 27.-—J3. Tatham, Castle-street, Gity- 
road, rectifying distiller. —T. Weldon, Holles- 
street, Cavendish square, tailor —R. N. Bar- 
ton, Mark-lane, City, cor nfactor.—J. Randolp 
Bridge street, Westminster, surgeon.—5S. W- 
Billings, Ipswich, perfumer.—J. Springbett 
and C. E Wraxall, Phanix-whart, Whitetriars, 
coal merchants. —A. W. Biddalph, J. Wright, 
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H. Robinson, and E. W. Jerningham, Hen- 
rietta-street, Covent-garden, bankers.—J. Mal- 
lett, Wardour-street, printer.—J. Taylor, Wed- 
nesbury, Staffordshire, iron) merchant.—J, 
Cakes, Birmingham, coal merchant.—G. Jones, 
Birmingham, irontounder.—J. Penny, > outh- 
ampton, builder.—G. C. Cawood, Sunderland. 
near-the-Sea, tobacconist.—S. Lowe, Kidder- 
minster, Worcester, carpet: manufacturer.—G, 
Webb, Bristol, tea-dealer.—J. H. Charnock, 
Waketield, Yorkshire, share broker.—J. Ben- 
tham, Sunderland, grocer.—T. Hampson, Li- 
verpool, broker.—T. L. Lazarus, Kingston- 
opon-Hall, Yorkshire, jeweiler,—T. Lee, Cock- 
field, Durham, draper.—VP. Foxwell, Pains- 
wick, Gloucestershire, clothicr. 

Dee. 1.—N. Treasure, Reading, shoemaker. 
—D. Hedges, Oxford, plamber.—B. K. John- 
son, Redcross-street, Cripplegate, apothecary. 
—J. W. Bevil, Cheltenham, general agent.— 
W. M. Roberts, Pembroke, mukeeper.—W. 
Stone, Gloucester, linendraper.—B,. Westall, 
Hindley, Lancashire, collier.—J. Hayes, Man- 
chester, upholder.—T. Horton, West Brom- 
wich, iron tounder —F. D. Barker, Cambridge, 
banker.—J. B. Lye, Hereford, catthe-dealer — 
J. Nicholson, Halifax, innkeeper. 

Dec. 4.—T. Powell, Carpenter-street, Hano- 
ver-square, carpenter. —G. Fisher, Paul-street, 
Finsbury, oilman.—S. Savaker, Rathbone- 
place, Oxford-street, linen-draper, — J. Clack, 
Sekford-street, Clerkenwell, baker.—S. Thors- 
ton, Grosvenor-row, Pimlico, corn merchant.— 
A Knight, Wood-street, Cheapside, worsted 
yarn manafacturer.—T. Ashton, Berners-street, 
Oxtord-street, bill-broker. — T. Smith, Thorn- 
bury, Gloucestershire, taitor.—T. Booth, Brad- 
ford, innkeeper.— W. Stoker, Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne, corm dealer.—J. Benson, Birmingham, 
contectioner —R,. Briant, Whitchurch, buil- 
der.—M. D. Morgan, Liangattock, Brecon- 
shire, grocer.—J. Parker and C. Kenrick, Li- 
verpool, tailors.—L. Wigg, Darsham, Suffolk, 
cattle dealer.—J. Horsfall, Addingham, York- 
shire, cotton-spinner.—J. Flanigan, Manches- 
ter, deater, — E. Leake, Holme, Yorkshire, 
clothier, — J. Burlinson, Sunderland, uphol- 
sterer.~ E. Milnes, Bradford, innkeeper. —W. 
N. Wright, Nottingham, tailor. — J. J. Harri- 
son, Gateshead, paper manutacturer.—G. Mat- 
kin and J. Buxton, Manchester, grocers.— 
J. Porter, Ordsall, Nottinghamshire, coach ma- 
nbutacturer, 

Dec, 8&8 — G. Oxborrow, Brighton-piace, 
Hackney-road, linendraper.—S, King, Vaux- 
hall, boat buiider.— B. Hubble, Deptford, vie- 
tualier.s—B. Parker, Hampstead, grocer, — R. 
Milton, Uxbridge, slopseiler.—G. E. Leete and 
J. Yates, Fore-street, City, wholesale haber- 
dashers.—H. Roberts, Oxtord, baker.— E. Tur- 
ner and J, Ogden, Leeds, ivon aad brass founders, 
—T. Wardle, Waketield, draper.—J. Laidman, 
Liverpool, shipowoer.—R. Fowles, J. Fowles, 
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and J. Fowles, Rochdale, builders.—W. H. 
Sigston and J. T. Sigston, Leeds, druggists.— 
C. Benson, Edgbaston, Warwickshire, solicitor. 
—C. Hepper, Bradford, auctioneer.—J. Aspinal, 
Birmingham, victualler.—J. Hobbins, Wednes- 
bury, Staffordshire, iron-master.—J. Wilkinson, 
Brymbo, Cheshire, iron-master. — 8S. Kuight, 
Exeter, stonemason.— H. Snell, Callington, 
Cornwall, auctioneer.-—-L,. Tildesley, Willenhall, 
Staffordshire, grocer. — W. Lait, Newport, 
Gloucestershire, victualler. 

Dee. 1. — G. Stephen, Basinghall street, 
scrivener. — F. G. Noakes, Deal, tailor, — J. 
Noble, Paragon Mews, New Kent-road, wheel- 
wright.—H. Edwards, Edgware-road, sargeon, 
— M. S. Wallace, Cooper's row, Cratched 
triars, shipowner,—T. Marshall, Somers place 
West, New-road, St. Pancras, licensed viec- 
tualler.—W. Smith, Bortlett’s-passage, Fetter- 
lane, bookbinder. — E. Hemming, Astwood- 
bank, Worcestershire, needle manufacturer. — 
J. Robinson, Kingston-upon-Hall, serivener, 
H. Lewis, Liandovery, Carmarthenshire, 
draper. — G, Hannam, Manchester, victualler. 
— K. Griftith, Tredmadock, Carnarvonshire, 
skinner.—E. Hith, Wortwell, Norfolk, miller. 
~W. Holke, B. Hutke, and J. BE. Dixon, Deal, 
bankers.—R. Melling and J. Melling. Chorlton. 
upon- Medlock, coach makers, Manchester.— 
G. Brown, Bilston, Stafford-hire, malster. 

Dec. 15.—T. Treherne, Oxtord street, uphol- 
sterer.—J. Halliday, Wapping, mast maker. 
C. Clatterbuck, Chandos-strect, Covent-garden, 
licensed victualler.—C. Hawkins, Tottenham: 
coart-road, draper.—L. J. Smith and P. Som- 
mers, Tabernacte-walk, Finsbary, faney sta 
tioners — W. P. Kay and E. N. Kendall, 
Douglas, Yorkshire, brewers. —W. Jones, Tre- 
garou, Cardiganshire, butter dealer. —H. Foot, 
Horrobridge, Devonshire, tailor. —J. Cockhill, 
Almondbury, Yorkshire, shopkeeper. — E. 
Jones, Wrexham, ironmonger.—W. G. Wilde, 
Ross, tanner.—J. H. Ketiett, Utverston, Lan- 
cashive, cabinet maker. 

Dec. 18 — G. Pound, Dalston, licensed vic- 
tualler. — H. J. Roberts, Old London street, 
merchant.—J. Tillman, Aldgate, tailor.—J. 5. 
Sinallfield, Newgate-street, bookseller. — C. 
Hall, Piceadilly, upholsterer.—A. G. W. Bid- 
duiph, J. Wright, H. Robinson, and E. W. 
Jerningham, Henrietta street, Covent-garden, 
bankers.-— J. Wells, St  Martiu’sle-Grand, 
woollen draper.—J. C. Koill, Gloucester, tailor. 
—R. and J. Buggeln, Liverpool, sugar refiners. 
—J. Burkill, Louth, merchant.— P. Brooke, 
Leeds, grocer. — BE. Edwards, Anglesea, iron- 
founder. —S. D. Seatham, Liverpovl, boa 
monger.—W. W. Crowder, Birmingham, wool 
stapler.— B. Barnsley, Greet’s-green, Stafford 
shire, builder. —S. Myers, Pudsey, Yorkshire, 
victualler.—W. H. Battiscombe, Bristol, -cri 
ve ner. —W. Jackson, Louth, merchant. 





THE COMMERCIAL RELATIONS OF THE COUNTRY. 


There is always, at this season of the year, a great decline of business 
im Our manufacturing districts, and, at the present time, we find this 
falling off greater than usual. In our various internal branches of pro- 
duction the men out of employment are very numerous, and to this may 
be added, there are a number of very foolish strikes among those opera- 
tives that might be, if they chose, beneficially employed. Still there is 
much to do in all those operations which consist of turning the raw ma- 


terial, such as cotton, wool, &c. into articles of commerce. Of our 
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mercantile and foreign trade we have little to be proud, just at this sea. 
son. The ice has closed the Northern ports against us, and we meet com. 
petition in every quarter of the globe. The aspect of all our foreign rela- 
tions is very aeled, thus paralyzing the spirit of adventure, which is 
always so beneficial to commerce. The Eastern question is still far from 
being settled, and we have now, unfortunately, to add to other entangle. 
ments abroad, the great probability of a war between Spain and Por- 
tugal, and the necessity of our interference in the quarrel. All these 
awkward affairs have now, and must soon have a still farther disadvantage- 
ous effect on the general interests of our commerce. The next quarter of 
the year will be fruitful in great events. 





PRICES OF THE PUBLIC FUNDS, 


On Saturday, 26th of December. 


ENGLISH STOCKS. FOREIGN STOCKS. 
Bank Stock, 156, 157.—Consols, for open- Portugnese New, Acct. 31) one-cighth.— 
ing, 88.—Three per Cents, Reduced, 88 one- Dutch Two and a Halt per Cent., 51 three. 


foorth.—Three and a Half per Cents. Re- — eighths.—Dutch Five per Cent., Acct. 50 three- 
duced 97 one-eighth.—Exchequer Bills, 2 to eighths ~Spanish, Bonds, Account, 23 seven. 
4, par. eighths, 


Money Mankrt.— Towards the close of the year, owing to the threatened hostili- 
ties between Portugal and Spain, all foreign securities first declined, and this shortly 
after affected every otber kind of public security in a similar manner. Consequently, 
all manner of railway shares tumbled down nearly two per cent. Our monetary re- 
lations with America are not very satisfactory, and among the Americans them- 
selves, the elements of a general disorganization seem to be very active. It is 
supposed that under the new presidency, many of the American Banks will obtain a 
legislative sanction for a further suspension of cash payments, very much to the 
injury of the British creditor, At home, although the rate of interest is not high, 
money is very scarce, and the several important failures of our private banks 
(houses which had been in very high reputation) make people extremely cautious 
of risking their money in any but government, or the very best securities. The 
exchanges are against us, and the precious metals in the coffers fof the bank very 
small indeed in amount. Though all this appears rather gloomy, we neither antici- 
pate nor fear anything like a pecuniary crisis at this time, and we trust that in 
the spring England will be more than usually prosperous in all her branches of 
commerce, and find ample and beneficial employment for her immense capital. 


NEW PATENTS. 


J, Duncan, of Great George Street, Westminster, Gentleman, for improvements 
in machinery for cutting, reaping, or severing grass, grain, corn, or other like 
growing plants or herbs, Communicated by a foreigner residing abroad. Novem- 
ber 2nd, 6 months, , 

E. Galloway, of Manchester Street, Engineer, for improvements in propelling 
rail-roud carriages, November 2nd, 6 months. — 

J. Pamphrey, of New Tower Row, Birmingham, Brass Founder, for certain im 
provements in machinery to be employed in the manufacture of wire books and 
eyes. November 2ad, 6 months. ; 

H Wimsburst, of Limehouse, Ship Builder, for improvements in steam vessels, 
in communicating power to propellers of steam vessels, and in shipping and un- 
shipping propellers. November 2nd, 6 months. 

J.H. Whitehead, of Royal George Mills, York, Manufacturer, for improvements 


in the manufacture of woollen belts, bands, or driving straps. November 2nd, 6 
months, 
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J. Boydell, junior, of Cheltenham, for improvements in working railway and 
other carriages, in order to stop them, and alsu to prevent their running off the 
rails. November 2nd, 6 months. 

J. E. Orange, of Lincoln’s Inn Old Square, Captain in the 81st Regiment, for 
improvements in apparatus for serving ropes and cables with yarn. November 2nd, 
6 months. 

H. Schroeder, of Surrey Cottage, Peckham, Broker, for improvements in filters. 
Communicsted by a foreigner residing abroad. November 2nd, 6 months, 

J. W. Robson, of Wellclose Square, Artist, for certain improvements in water 
closets, November 2nd, 6 months. 

R. F. Emmerson, of Walworth, Gentleman, for improvements in applying a 
coating to the surfaces of iron pipes and tubes, November 3rd, 6 months. 

J. Rapson, of Limehouse, Millwright, for improvements in paddle wheels for 
propelling vessels by steam or other power. November 3rd, 6 months. 

H.H. Edwards, of Nottingham Terrace, New Road, Engineer, for improvements 
in evaporation. November 5th, 6 months. 

P, M. Mannoury, of Leicester Square, Gentleman, for improvements in wind and 
stringed musical instruments. Communicated by a foreigner residing abroad. No- 
vember 5th, 6 months. 

G. Gwynne, of Duke Street, Manchester Square, Gentleman, for improvements 
in the manufacture of candles, and in operating on oils and fats, November 5th, 
6 months. 

G. 1). Paterson, of Truro, Esquire, for improvements in curvilinear turning, that 
is to say, arrest adapted for cutting out wooden bowls, and a self-acting side rest for 
other kinds of curvilinear turnings. November 5th, 6 months. 

Hi. Kirk, of Blackheath, Gentleman, for improvements in the application of a 
substance or composition as a substitute for ice for, skating and sliding purposes. 
November 5th, 6 months, 

C. J. Hullmandel, of Great Marlborough Street, Lithographic Printer, for a 
new effect of light and shadow, imitating a brush or stump drawing, or both 
combined, produced on paper, being an impression from a plate or stone prepared in 
a particular manner for that purpose ; as also the mode of preparing the said plate or 
stone for that object. November Sth, 4 months, 

J. Clarke, of Islington, Lancaster, Plumber and Glazier, for an hydraulic double 
action force and lift pump. Communicated by a foreigner residing abroad, Novem- 
ber Sth, 6 months. 

G. D. Clark, of the Strand, Gentleman, for an improvement in purifying 
tallow fats and oils for various uses, by purifying them and depriving them of 
ollensive smells, and solidifying such as are fluid, and giving additional bardness 
and solidity to such as are solid, and also by a new process of separating stearine or 
stearic-acid from the elanie in such substances. Communicated by a foreigner re- 
siding abroad. November 5th, 6 months. 

A. H. Simpson, of New Palace Yard, Westminster, Gentleman, for a machine or 
apparatus to be used as a movable observatory or telegraph, and as a movable plat- 
form in erecting, repairing, painting, or cleaning tbe interior or exterior of build- 
ings, and also as a fire-escape. Communicated by a foreigner residing abroad, 
November 5th, 6 months. 

A. Kurtz, of Liverpool, Manufacturing Chemist, for a certain improvement 
or certain improvements in the construction of furnaces. November 5th, 6 months, 

G. Halpin, Jun., of Dublin, Civil Engineer, for improvements in applying air 
to lamps. November 7th, 6 months. 

W. Crofts, of New Radford, Nottingham, Machine Maker, for certain im- 
provements in machinery, for the purpose of making figured or ornamental bobbin- 
het or twist-lace, and other ornamental fabrics, looped or woven. November 7th, 
6 months. 

C. De Bergue, of Blackheath, Gentleman, for improvements in machinery for 
making reeds used in weaving. Communicated by a foreigner residing abroad. 
November 7th, 6 months. 

E. Dodd, of Kentish Town, Musical Instrument Maker, for improvements in 
pianofortes. November 7th, 6 months. 

G. E. Donisthorpe, of Leicester, Machine Maker, for certain improvements 
in machinery or apparatus for combining and preparing wool, and otber textile 
substances. November 7th, 6 months. 
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J. J. Mechi, of Leadenhall Street, Cutler, for improvements in apparatus 
to be applied to lamps, in order to carry off heat and the products of combustion, 
November 10th, 2 months, 

T. Lawes, of Canal Bridge, Old Kent Road, Feather Factor, for certain im. 
provements in the method or process, and apparatus for cleansing or dressing fea- 
thers. November 15th, 6 months. 

W. M'Kinley, of Manchester, Engraver, for certain improvements in machinery 
or apparatus for measuring, folding, ploiting, or lapping goods or fabrics, Novem- 
ber 10th, 6 months. 

C. E. Amos, of Great Guilford Street, Millwright, for certain improvements in the 
manufacture of paper. November 10th, 6 months. 

T. W. Parkin, and E, Wilde, of Portland Street, Liverpool, Engineers, for an im- 
proved method of making and working locomotive and other steam-engines. No- 
vember 12th, 2 months, 

E. Birch, of Cannon Row, Westminster, Civil Engineer, for improvements ap- 
plicable to railroads, and to the engines and carriages to be worked thereon, No- 
vember 12th, 6 months, 

J. Heaton, of Preston, Overlooker, for improvements in dressing yarns of linen, 
or cotton, or both, to be woven into various sorts of cloth. November 12th, 6 
months. 

0. C. Von Almonde, of Threadneedle Street, Merchant, for improvements in 
the production of Mosaic work from wood. Communicated by a foreigner residing 
abroad. November 12th, 6 months. 

C. Dod, of Buckingham Street, Adelphi, Gentleman, for certain methods cr 
processes for the manufacture of plate-glass, and also of substances in imitation of 
marbles, stones, agates, and other minerals, of all forms and dimensions, appli- 
cable to objects both of use and ornament, Communicated by a foreigner residing 
abroad, November 12th, 2 months, 

C. W. Williams, of Liverpool, Civil Engineer, for certain improvements in the 
construction of furnaces and boilers. November 17th, 6 months. 

J, Shaw, of Goswell Street Road, Artist, for certain improvements in discharging 
ordnance, muskets, fowling-pieces, and other fire-arms. November 17th, 6 months, 

J. Whitworth, of Manchester, Engineer, and J. Spear, of the same place, Gentle- 
man, for certain improvements in machinery, tools, or apparatus for cutting and 
shaping metals und other substances, November 17th, 6 months. 

J, Deacon, of St. John Street Road, Gentleman, for improvements in the manu- 
facture of glass chimneys for lamps. November 19th, 6 months, 

A. Stephens, of Manchester, Engineer, for certain improvements in machinery or 
apparatus to be used us a universal check for turning and boring purposes, which 
saul improvements are also applicable to other useful purposes, November 19th, 6 
months, 

W. Henson, of Allen Street, Lambeth, Engineer, for improvements in machinery 
for making or producing certain fabrics with threads or yarn, applicable to various 
useful purposes. November 19th, 6 months. 

J. Cox, of Ironmonger Lane, Civil Enginecr, for certain improvements in the 
construction of ovens, applicable to the manufacture of coke, and other purposes. 
November Yist, 2 months, 

J. Wakefield, of Salford, Hat Manufacturer, and J. Ashton, of Manchester, Hat 
Manulacturer, for certain improvements in the manufacture of hat bodies, Novem- 
ber Zist, 6 months. 

W.H. Hutchins, of W hitechapel Road, Gentleman, and J, Bakewell, of Brixton, 
Civil Engineer, for improvements in preventing ships and other vessels from foun- 
dering, and also for raising vessels when sunk. November 21st, 6 months. 

F. Pope, of Wolverhampton, Engineer, for improvements in detaching locomotive 
and other carriages. November 24th, 6 months, 

, J. Houghton, of Liverpool, Clerk, M.A,, for improvements in the means employed 

in preventing railway accidents resulting from one train overtaking another. No- 

vember 24th, 6 months, 

li. C. Daubeny, Esq., residing at Boulogne, for an improvement in the making 
and torming of paddle-wheels for the use of vessels propelled on the water by steam 


or other power, and applicable to propel vessels and mills, November 25th, © 
months. 
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T. Barratt, of Somerset, for improvements in the manufacture of paper. 
ber 25th, 6 months, 

J. Smith, Esq., of Fen Court, Fenchurch Street, for certain improvementa in fur- 
naces. Communicated by a foreigner residing abroad, November 25th, 6 months, 

C. Grellet, of Hatton Garden, for new modes of treating potatoes in order to their 
being converted into various articles of food, and new apparatus for drying, appli- 
cable to that and other purposes. November 25th, 6 months. 

W. H. B. Webster, of Ipswich, Surgeon, for improvements in preparing skins and, 
other animal matters, for the purpose of tanning, and in the manufacture of gelatine, 
November 25th, 6 months. 

O. L. Reynolds, of King Street, Cheapside, Merchant, for certain improvements 
in machinery for producing stocking fabric or framework knitting. Communicated 
by a foreigner residing abroad. November 25th, 6 months, 

 N, Batho, of Manchester, Engineer, for certain improvements in machinery, tools, 
or apparatus, for planeing, turning, boring, or cutting metals and other substances, 
November 2oth, 6 months. 

F. T. Philippi, of Bellfield Hall, Calico Printer, for certain improvements in the 
art of printing cotton, silk, and other woven fabrics, November 25th, 6 mouths, 

J. L. Hannah, of Brighton, Doctor of Medicine, for an improvement or improve- 
ments in fire escapes. November 25th, 6 months, 

R. Roberts, of Bradford, Blacksmith, for a new method or process for caseharden- 
ing iron. November 25th, 6 months. 

H. W. Wood, of Chester Square, Gentleman, for an improvement in producing 
an uneven surface in wood and other substances. Communicated by a foreigner re- 
siding abroad. November 25th, 6 months, 


Novem- 
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Cuevatier Ricew’s Parent Avrararus ror STRERING A SreAM-ROAT WITHOUT A 
Ruvper.—A new method of applying steam force to the steering and directing of 
vessels invented by A. P. de Rigel, architect aud engineer, and patented the 14th 
October, 1837, may be applied without exception to all kinds of vessels, and par- 
ticularly to the great navigation of the East and West Indies, for the larger the 
vessel, the greater will be the advantages of the appheation of this invention, and 
the more marked the improvement on the present imperfect manner of steering and 
governing ships. 

Before making known the advantages which will result from this invention, it may 
not be useless to present the reader with a short description of the machine itself, 
and of the easy manner by which one may steer a vessel without the aid of the 
rudder. 

The inventor proposes the construction of a table, which will be placed in a little 
pavilion on the deck, in the centre of the vessel, and in a vertical line between the 
engines and the boilers. Upon this square table, which will be about four feet dia- 
meter, will be placed at each superior angle a comp»ss, and in the middle a lamp. 
In the centre of the table will be placed a sextant. on which will be marked the 
degrees of the force of the engines, and by a handle which turns this sextant, and 
which opens at the same time a valve, to allow the stream iu the cylinders to escape, 
more or less force can be given to the engines, in order to make the wheels move 
alternately with more or less rapidity, independently of each other, which will give 
the ship an oblique course, In the inferior angle of the table to the right, will be 
placed a chronometer, and to the left a dial, on which will likewise be marked the 
degrees of force of the steam, and with a handle which turns this dial, a valve 
placed in the generator can be opened or shut, in order to give the vessel a speed 
more or less accelerated, or to stop it altogether. 

Thus it is clearly shown, that bv this method the captain, the pilot, or the en- 
gineer, by placing himself at this table, can, without any belp, direct the vessel at 
his pleasure, by making the paddles turn independently, one faster than the other, 
and it is evident that the boat must change its seam without the aid of the helm, 


which always produces a slacking of the ship's speed, 
The advantages of this invention to steam navigation are immense, because all 
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obstacles may be overcome, and the voyage continued under any circumstances with. 
out stoppage or delay, Thus the following advantages will be gained ; 

ist. A considerable saving in the consuntption of fuel, 

2nd. The eaving of fuel presents another alvantage, for the space it would occul)y 
can be filled by merchandize, Ac. , 

3rd. A greater celerity without augmenting the propelling power of the 
engines, 

4th, A vessel as large as the Great Western, with engines of the same power, 
but constructed after the new manner, would make the voyage from Liverpool to 
New York in ten instead of fourteen days. 

5th. A quicker passage would abridge the tedium and sufferings of the voyage. 

6th, By a quicker passage, tempests, which often cause the loss of the vessel aud 
crew, might be averted. 

7th. In tempest, three different forces might be put in opposition to the wind and 
tides—if the masts are lost, two forces that of the helm and also the paddles, and if 
the helm be likewise lost, the vessel may then be equally well steered by the wheels 
alone. 

8th, The most rapid evolution can be made, since one person placed at the table 
can readily steer the ship in any direction, and even stop it with promptitude, and 
without fatigue, 

The profession will know how to appreciate this advantage, particularly on enter- 
ing or quitting harbours, which always presents obstacles and dangers. 

ln order to give a just idea of the necessity of applying this improvement to 
steam navigation as soon as possible, | will give the following illustration. 

If the driver of a four-horse coach had conceived the strange idea of contiding 
the conduct of his horses to four grooms, and in the course of his journey was 
obliged to cry to each of the grooms “ to the right,” “ to the left,” ‘ quicker,” or 
“stop,” instead of performing these manewuvres with his own bands, everybody 
would say that the coachman was mad, and certainly would not travel with bun for 
fear of being retarded or overturned, Yet the same thing is done every day betore 
our eyes, when we see beautiful vessels, costly merchandize, and valuable lives con- 
fided to so imperfect and faulty a manner of steering as that now in use. 

Anririctan Stainino or Marsie.—This art was practised by the ancients, and 
is described by Zosimus: it is now making considerable advance at Verona. The 
results are as follows:—A solution of nitrate ‘of silver penetrates the marble, and 
communicates a deep red colour to it. A solution of nitrate of gold penetrates less 
deeply, and communicates a beautiful purple violent colour, Verdigrise sinks to 
the depth of a line into the marble, and gives it a fine green colour. A solution of 
dragon’s blood communicates a beautiful red colour, and gamboge a yellow tint 
To apply these two colours, it is necessary to polish the marble with a pumice stone, 
to dissolve the gum resins in hot alcohol, and put them on with a camel-bair pencil. 
The tinctures obtained from woods, as Brazil wood, logwood, Xc., penetrate deeply 
into marble. ‘Tincture of cochineal, with the addition of a little alum, gives marble 
a fine scarlet colour, similar to African marble, Artificial orpiment produces, when 
dissolved in ammonia, a lively yellow colour. If verdigrise be boiled with white 
wax, and the mixture be applied to the marble, and then removed when it has 
cooled, it will be found to have penetrated five lines, and to have produced a fine 
emerald colour. When it is wished to apply the different colours in succession, 
some precautions are necessary. The tinctures prepared by spirit of wine and by 
the oil of turpentine, are to be applied to the marble while itis hot; but the dragons 
blood and gamboge are to be used with the marble when cold. For this purpose, 
it Is necessary to dissolve them in alcohol, and employ the solution of gamboge first. 

Chis, which 1s clear, soon becomes turbid, and affords a yellow precipitate. Those 
parts of the marble which are covered with the tincture are then to be heated, by 
passing over them, at the distance of half an inch, a red-hot iron plate, or a char- 
coal chauffer; it is then allowed to cool, and the iron is to be again passed over 
those portions where the colour bas not penetrated. When the yellow colour has 
been imbibed, a solution of dragon’s blood is to be applied in the same manner, 
and, while the marble is hot, the other vegetable colours may be communicated. 
Che last colours to be applied are those in union with the wax. These must be used 
With great caution, because the slightest excess of beat causes them to penetrate 
deeper than is necessary, which renders them less adapted for delicate work. During 
the operation, cold water should be occasionally throwa upon them. 


